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AND 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


SIR, 


| BEG leave to inſcribe the following EDITION 
I of HORACE to your name. As my own 
inclinations led me to ſeek your patronage ; 
ſo the helps I have had, through your means, 
make it my duty, It was by the free acceſs I had 
to your COLLECTION, that I was enabled to carry 
on this Work ; which, without that liberty, muſt 
have been far leſs perfect, 


I AM ſenſible, after all the pains I have taken 
upon it, that it is not without faults ; but J hope it 
is calculated to anſwer the main end, and facilitate 
the reading of HORACE to thoſe who have ac- 
quired but a ſmall knowledge of the Latin tongue. 


YOUR native candor and humanity, will, I 
know, prevail with you to overlook its defects, and 
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regard more the ſincerity and gratitude of him who 
offers it, than the merit and accuracy of the per- 
formance ; which would have come much more per- 
fect into the world, had your hurry of buſineſs 
permitted you to reviſe it. 


IT was no ſmall motive to this addreſs, that I 
know HORACE to be, in a peculiar manner, your 
favorite. A writer of ſo great merit could not 
miſs of the eſteem of ont remarkable for juſtneſs of 
taſte, Md a nice diſcernment ; and the great pains 
you are at, in collecting the ſeveral editions of his 
works, are an inconteſtable proof of the value you 
have for him. May we not, from this, flatter our- 
ſelves, that, ſome time or other, you will oblige the 
world with your thoughts upon an author, who 
ſeems to be ſo dear to you above all others? 


ALLOW me, before I conclude this addreſs, 
to return you my thanks for a long train of fa- 
vors ; favors I am no otherwiſe able to requite, 
than by a grateful remembrance, and which could 
only flow from a benevolent heart which took plea- 


ſure in doing good to others. 


* 


T am h | 
W ith the greateſt ſincerity and reſpect, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obliged 
Humble ſervant, 
DAVID WATSON. 
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HOEVER attempts, at this- diſtance of 
| time, to write upon a Claffic, ought not only 
1 to read over what the moſt approved commen- 
tators have written upon his works, but to compare the 
ſame carefully with the text itſelf ; otherwiſe he is in 
danger of being miſled : for many of them, inſtead 
of illuſtrating, only darken their author, and palpably 
miſtake his meaning. 


ALM OST all the commentators have carried on their 
obſervations by Notes, which are enough to weary the at- 


* tention of an old, much more of a young reader. Such 


as have added an interpretation of the text to render the 
meaning of the author eaſy, have done conſiderable ſer- 
vice to young readers; but as boys, for the moſt part, 
even with this help, are at a loſs how to apply the inter- 
pretation to the words of the author, I thought an Ordo 
of the text itſelf, wherein the Ellipſes are filled up, and 
the moſt difficult words explained by others that are ſyno- 
nymous, might be of good uſe. This, with an Eugliſb 
Tranſlation, as literal as the idioms of the two languages 
would allow, and Notes in which the difficulties ariſing 
from ancient geography, hiſtory, and mythology, Sc. 
are explained ; will, I hope, be ſufficient to make Horace 


underitood by thoſe of lower capacities, In all theſe, I 


have conſulted the beſt commentators, and ſelected out 
of each what I thought moſt for my purpoſe. 


THE poetical beauties, deſign, and manner how 1t is 
conducted, I thought beſt to throw into a continued diſ- 
courſe, at the end of each Ode. This I call the Key, and 
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hope it will be of great benefit to ny young reader, in 
giving him a reliſh of Horace's excellences, and forming 
his taſte and judgment. At the end of each Key, is 
added the date of the Ode. I have differed a little from 
the common way of printing books of this kind; for 
inſtead of putting the verſion on the right-hand page, as 
is uſually done, I have printed the 7ext on the right-hand 
fide, and the verſion on the left; that the reader may 


caft his eye upon that firſt, which he underſtands beſt, 


THE free acceſs I had to the valuable collection of the 
ſeveral editions of Horace, made by Dr. Douglas, firſt put 
me upon this undertaking. * I imagined, that if a method 
could be deviſed to reduce the moſt material remarks 
made by commentators, into a form ſuitable to the 
ſchools, it would be doing a very conſiderable ſervice to 
the public. And as the before-mentioned gentleman has 
made a collection of all the commentators that have writ- 
ten upon Horace, the reader may eaſily conceive of how 
great benefit the liberty I had of conſulting any of them 
at pleaſure, muſt have been in the following work. As 
this collection is the moſt curious, moſt valuable, and 
moſt perfect in its kind that ever was made of the works 
of Horace, I have therefore inſerted a catalogue of the ſe- 
veral editions contained in it, and have marked ſuch of 
them as have been of moſt ſervice to me in this work 
with an gſteriſt; and in the ſeveral remarks taken from 
them, have mentioned, for the moſt part, their names, 

that it may be known to whom they properly belong. 


IN the Odes and Epodes, Horace, with ſmiling gaiety, 
encourages the youth to virtue; and in his Satires and 
Epiſtles, laſhes thoſe who are habituated to vice. It is 
difficult to determine in which of theſe talents Horace moſt 
"excels ;. he is ſo much a maſter in each, that the wits of 
all ages have admired him, and employed their utmoſt 
eloquence in his. praiſe. After this, it would. be the high- 

eſt vanity and pretumption in me to attempt a panegyri 
upon him, His beauties are ſo many and ſtriking, tha 
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they- cannot eſcape the attention of the moſt careleſs 
reader; and his own works, accurately purſued, are 
certainly the greateſt encomium that can be given him, 


BEFORE I proceed any further, it will be proper to 
take notice of wo objections that may be made againſt 
this undertaking. 


THE fr# is: That the filling up the &Hipfes in claſſic 
authors injures the original, and may be apt to bring 
the learned into a habit of ſpeaking bad Latin. ——To 
this ] anſwer : That-unleſs the ellipſes are filled up, it will 
be impoſſible for a boy ever to underſtand the text; and 
as this is only intended for a preſent help, becauſe he 
is but little acquainted with the language, ſo when he has 
made a greater proficiency, and is able of himſelf to read 
the beſt writers, he will ſoon learn how to correct his 
ſtyle, and ſpeak with propriety. 


II is certain that eljpſes create great difficulties to 
- beginners ; and that, were they not filled up, they would 
be often at a loſs for the Tenſe of their author. The truth 
of this is confirmed by the practice of almoſt all ſchools, 
which uſually teach the boys to begin with books that have 
feweſt ellipſes. This I take to be the reaſon why Cae/ar's 
Commentaries, and Cornelius Nepos, are uſually accounted 
two very fit books for beginners. Mr. Ruddiman obſerves 
of Cæſar, that far from being elliptic, he, on the con- 
trary, often repeats the antecedent to the relative; thus, 
Diem dicuut, quo die, Ec. Nepos, in like manner, hath 
very few ellip/es, except in the life of Atticus. Some ob- 
ject to Nepos, that his periods are too long, and the prin- 
cipal verb always placed in the end of the ſentence. But 
if we conſider, that, in this, he follows the practice of the 
moſt approved writers among the Latins, ſuch as Cicero 

and Livy, that objection will vaniſh. 
ANOTHER cbjedtlion made againſt this work, is: 
That in an Engliſh proſe-verſion of the Odes and Epodes of 
4 Horace, 
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Flrace, all the beauties WY in a manner be loft, and, 
the whole appear flat and inſipid. a 


BUT this ode digg, however ſtrong it might be a- 
gainſt a work that was intended as an accurate and ſpi- 
rited tranſlation of Horace, is yet of no ſignificancy here. 
I don't pretend to transfuſe the ſpirit of Horace into our 
language; I only deſign this as a help to younger perſons 
to bring them the more eaſily to underſtand the original. 


BUT beſides, it is s generally allowed, that the tranſla- 
tions of Horace into French, made 'by Dacier, Sanadon, 
Tartaron, &c. are good in their kind, and very ſer viceable 
in clearing up the difficulties ſo frequent i in this poet. And 
why may not an attempt of the like nature in our — 
guage have alſo its uſe? I don't, by this, pretend to 
this tranſlation on the ſame footing with thoſe befor bre 
mentioned; the deſigns are quite different; but only to 
ſhew that the preſent work is not without example, and 
that very good ends may be anſwered by it. 


I acknowledge myſelf indebted for the Key of Ode i. 
Book I. to my worthy PaTRoN; as tothe Keys of the Odzs 
or Poems of the others parts of the work, I owe more to 
Chabotins, Lubinus, and the Quadraginta Grammatici, than 
to any other of all the commentators. The material vari- 
ations of the learned Dr. Bentley I have put next after the 
12580 that my young reader may ſee them at one view. 


BEFORE I edichade, [ think it not improper to in- 
frm the public, that this work has not only been re- 
viewed by feveral friends, but alſo paſſed through the 
hands of a gentleman well ſkilled in this ſort of learn- 
ing; one whoſe long practice and experience in teaching, 
and known abilities in that character, beſpeak him well 
capable of putting the laſt hand to a work that is in- 
tended chicfly for the uſe of ſchools. 


THE 
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UINTUS FOR ATIUS FLACCUS was born 

at Venufium, a town of Apulia or Lucania, upon 
the 8th of December, in the year of the city of 
| Rome 688, under the conſulfhips of Lucius Cotta, 
and Lucius Manlius Torquatus , about three years before 
the breaking out of Cariline's conſpiracy. His Father 
Flavius Flaccus, as appears from Ode xxi. Bcok I. was a 
tax-gatherer; and, as he tells us himſelf , the ſon of 
one that had been made free. 


WHEN he was about eight years of age, he was 


brought by his father to Rome, for the ſake of his edu- 


cation. The old man was not only careful to have him 
inſtructed in ſchool-learning and the ſciences, but took 
great pains in forming his morals; which Horace acknow- 


ledges with gratitude in the place before- cited. Orbilius, 


whom Suetonius mentions as a very ſevere perſon, and of 


great repute for teaching , was one of Horace's maſters, 
as he himſelf informs us }. | 


AT twenty, he went to Athens, to learn the liberal 
ſciences, and complete what his maſters had begun at 
Rome *. He continued there ſome years. About this 
time, Brutus going into Macedonia, as he paſſed through 
Athens Ft, carried along with him ſeveral of the Roman 


* See Book I. Ode xx, + Sat. I. vi. f De Llluſtr. Gramm. c. 9. See Epiſt. ii. 1, 70. 
** See Book II. Epift. ii. 43,45 as alſo Magn, de Vir Horatii, p. 33, 34. f See 
AHaſn, p. 45, 46. 
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youth to the army. Among theſe was Horace, whom he 
afterwards made a military tribune. But Horace was more 
. inclined to court the favor of the Muſes, than to attempt 
to acquire a fortune and reputation by arms; nor could 
his preferment ſupply that courage which nature had 
denied him; for at the battle of the Philippi, he was fo far 
from animating the troops by his example, that he 
threw down his ſhield, and fled “*. 


IN his return to Rome, he was almoſt ſhipwrecked near 
Palinurus, a promontory of Sicily f. At his coming to 
Rome, he concealed himſelf for ſome months in the houſe 
of Alius Lamias, till ſuch time as Varius and Virgil re- 
commended him to Mzcenas, who obtained his pardon 
from Auguſtus ||. Horace's wit and learning ſoon gained him 
the eſteem of that court-favorite; inſomuch that about 
two years after this he accompanied him to Brundiſium, a 
maritime town on the Adriatic, upon the famous Ap- 
pian way, as we learn from the Fifth Satire of his Firſt 
Book. This happened in the 26th year of his age; and, 
inafewyears more, he was known to the moſt conſiderable 
men in Rome. 


PERSIUS FLAC CUC, who lived in the 20th 
pear of Tiberius's reign, which was in the year of Rome 
787, 42 years after Horace's death, ſpeaking of this our 
poet, ſays, that he had an uncommon talent of reproving 
what was amiſs in his friends, of penetrating into the bot- 
tom of men's actions, and diſcovering the little crafty 
turns and ſhifts of vice, and the weakneſs and foibles of 
mankind. He gilds the pill, and {miles while he ſcarches 
the waund. 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti FLAccus amico 
T angit, & admiſſus circum precordia ludit, 
Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. SAT. I. 116. 


* Sec Ode vii. Back II. + See Ode iv. Book III. 25,28. Jar. vi. Book I. 


He 
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He with a ſly inſinuating grace, c 
Lavgh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face; 
Would raiſea bluſh where ſecret vice he found, 
And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound ; 
With ſmiling innocence the croud beguil'd, 

And made the deſperate paſſes when he ſmil'd. 


THE favor he was in at court, where he was 
thought to have the prince's ear, and to be in the ſecret 
of all affairs, made many people apply to him, either to 
fatisfy their curioſity, or be advanced by his recommen- 
dation. In this laſt reſpect he was very cautious, and ne- 
ver ventured to recommened any perſons, till he was well 
acquainted with their characters, according to the rule he 
himſelf gives in the 18th Epiſtle of his Firſt Book, 


Qualem commendes etiam atque etiam aſpice, ne mox 
Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem. 


Praiſe none till well-approv'd on ſober thoughts, 
Left after you ſhould bluſh for others” faults. 


WHEN he came to be a little more advanced in age, 
he choſe to ſpend only the ſpring-time of the year at Rome. 
In the ſummer, he retired to his villa or country-ſeat, 
and commonly paſſed the winter at Tarentum; eſpecially 
when the ſeaſon was ſharp and cold; for the air at Taren- 
tum was much milder than at Rome“. 


HE was of a cheerful temper, fond of eaſe and liber- 


ty, yet ready to ſerve his friends, and grateful to his be- 
nefactors; of a tender and amorous diſpoſition, as his Odes 
plainly teſtify; ſomewhat warm and paſſionate, as he tells 
us himſelf, but ſoon pacified, Epiſtle xx. Book I. 


Iraſci celerem, tamen ut placabilis efſem. 
Soon angry, yet eaſily brought into good temper. 


| see Epille vii. Book I, 


He 
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He was a great lover of good company, and a cheerful 
glaſs; but being of an elegant taſte in converſation, he 
affected an entire freedom, and that the glaſs ſhould cir- 
culate or ſtand, according to the pleaſure of th gueſts. 


HE gave very much into the gallantries of the age; 
yet as years increaſed, he reſolved to give them over. But 
his natural temper inclined him ſo much this way, that 
even at fifty he could not leave them off. Love, not- 
withſtanding he bid him farewel, returned to the charge, 
and made him again feel his power, as he very prettily 
tells us in the Firſt Ode of the Fourth Book. 


AFTER this attack he ſeems to have maſtered his 
paſſions; and, from this time, lived in an undifturbed and 


philoſophical tranquillity. His life henceforward was 


ſecretum iter, & fallentis ſemita vite ; a private retirement, 
where life inſenſibly glides away. Epife. i. xvili. 103. 


HE was very ſhort and corpulent, as Auguſtus in a 
letter to him, informs us; comparing him to the book 
he ſent him, which was a little thick volume. 


HIS friend and patron Meecenas dying, Horace did not 
ſurvive him long enough to write his elegy. It is pro- 
bable he was ſo nearly touched with the loſs, that it helped 
to ſhorten his days. For Mzcenas, as may be collected 
from Dio the hiſtorian, died in the beginning of November, 


and Horace on the 27th of the ſame month. U his hap- 


pened fix years before the birth of Chriſt, in the year of 
the City 745, and the 57th of our poet's age. His monu-. 
ment was at the further end of the Z/qu:/ine hill, not far 
from that of Mæcenas. With his laſt words he declared 
Auguſtus his heir“; the violence of his diſtemper being 
iuch that he was not able to ſign his will. 


* See Szetoniu:, de V.ts Horatii, and Maſſin, p. 366. 
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R. J. DavipsoN having formed his plan for 
tranſlating HorRace's Ops into Enghſh 
proſe, with notes, &c. from Mr. W a TsoN's copy, 
part of whoſe manuſcript was in his hands for 
ſome time; and having publiſhed ſeveral books 
in numbers before Mr. Wäarsox's tranſlation 
could be finiſhed ; has ſince printed the two tranſ- 
lations of three ſeveral Opes in the newſpapers, 
but without the original text (which is the only 
rule by which we can form a proper judgment of 
any tranſlation) in order to prejudice the public 
againſt the latter: wherefore it is preſumed, that it 
will not be thought improper, once for all, fairly to 
repreſent the difference between the two verſions 


of Book I. Ode xxv. from whence the reader may 


Judge concerning the reſt. 
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PARCIUS junctas quatiunt feneſtras 


0 Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi, 


Mr. WArsox's TRANSLATION and ORDo. 


PHE wanton young men, #07 more PRotervi nuvenes parcius, nune quam 


rarely than heretofore, batter your antea, guatizunt ſengſtras tuas, quali 
window-thurters, faſtened together, | nas, crebris ictibus, 
4 with frequent ſtrokes, 


Nec tibi ſomnos adimunt; 
nor do they now take away ſleep from nec adimmnt ſomnos tibi, nocturnis cla. 
| | you, by their noiſe in the night and [ moribus & cantu; 

| | Aug ing ; | 


| | amatque 
| Janua limen, 
Quz prius multùm faciles movebat 
ardines. | 
| and your gate, which before moved e Janua, que prius movebat miltum 


| eaſily on the hinges, now loves to keep | faciles cardines, amat limen ſuum. 
ö mut on 1/5 threſhold. 


; Audis minds & minds jam, 
Wow you hear daily leſs and leſs the | Tu arudis quotidie minus & minis jum 
voice of your gallants fbut out, ſaying, vocem amatoris excluſi, dicentis, 


— — —— — — _ 


« Me tuo longas pereunte noctes, 
« Lydia, dormis ? 
« O Lydia, do you ſleep long nights, 


„while I your lover perith before your 
| « doors ? 


—— 


« O Lydia, tu dormis longas nodes, me 
tao amatore pereunie ante fores tuas 


Invicem mcechos anus arrogantes 
Flebis in ſolo levis angiportu, 
| Thracio bacchante magis ſub inter- 
lunia vento : 


— — — 
— U —˖ . a ere - 
— 


— — * 
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You an inconſtant old woman, and de- Tu levis anus, & contempta invicew? 
ſiſed in your turn for your imperti nence, febis ob arrogantes tuos machos, te fold 
thall bewail your gallants, being left a- derelictà in angiportu ab amatoribus, 
lone in a narrow lane by your lovers, Thracio vento bacchante magts ſub in- 
the Thratian North-wind raging more terlunia, quam aliis temporibus : 

about the change of the moon, thar at ha 

aber dimes: 


- —  - 


—_ — - 


„ „% oo gnome Ao ror wore fr tent Os —— 
— — 
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Os jeunes foũs ne frappent plus 
fi ſouvent a vos fenetres par des 
coups redoublez : 


Mr. Davips0n's TRANSLATION and ORDo. 


7 


T* rude young rakes are not ſo 
frequently battering your windows 
with redoubled ſtrokes, 


Uvenes proterdi parciùs quatiunt fee 
neftras junqtas ictibus crebris, 


Ils interrompent plus ſi ſouvent votre 
ſommeil; 


They ſuffer you to ſleep on without 


5 * adimunt ſumnos tibi; 
any diſturbance; 


et votre porte, qui s ouvroit 
avec tant de facilite, maintenant eſt 
toujours fermee, 


and your gate, which formerly opened| januaque, gue privs movebat cardints 
with the greateſt eaſe, is now almoſt} mwltim ſaciles, nunc amat limen. 


continually ſhut. 
De jour en jour vous entendez moins 
cette chanſon, qui vous eſtoit ſi con- 
nüe, 

From day to day you are more rarely 

addreſſed after this manner, once ſo 


familiar to you, 


. 


Minis & minus jam audis, 


Pendant que plein d'amour s' expire a votre porte, 

& Lydie, vouz dormez d'un paiſible ſommeil. 

« Ah! cruel Lydia! while I your lov- 

« er languiſh at your gate all the night 

+ long, you enjoy your ſoft repoſe. 
Enfin, ſur vos vieux jours courant en 
deſhabille dans les rues detourntes, & 
vous expoſant au vent de biſe lors qu'il 
ſe dechaine avec le plus de furie dans 
la conjonction de la lune, vous pleu- 
rerez à votre tour de la fierte de yos 
galands: 


The time ſhall come, when in an ad- 


O Lydia, dor mis, me tro hereumie long as 
« noctes ? 


Jam anus invicem flebis mæcbos arro- 


vanced age you ſhall run careleſsly dreſſ- 
ed along the ſtreets and by- paths; and, 


acian winds, which rage with the 
greateſt violence about the time of the 


expoſing yourſelf to the fury of the 


gantes lewis in angiporiu ſolo, vento 
Thracio magts bacchante ſub interlunia : 


\ 


new moon, ſhall lament in your turn the 
inſolence of your lovers : 


ö 


Lorſque 
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Ho ATTUs. 


Cum tibi flagrans amor, & libido, 
Quæ ſolet matres furiare equorum, 
Sæviet circa jecur ulceroſum; 


Mr. W ATsON's TRANSLATION and OR po. 


when furious love and luſt, that uſe to cn flagrans amor & libido, gue let 
make mares mad, ſhall torment you a- | furiare matres equorum, ſeviet tibi tirea 
bout your ulcerated liver; tuum ziceroſum Jecur 3 


Non ſine queſtu, 


not without complaining non /ine queſtu, 


Læta quòd pubes hederã virenti 
Gaudeat, pulla magis atque myrto; 


that the wanton youth takes more de- | eò quòd juvenes anteponunt puellas ve- 

light in the green ivy- tree, in a young | tulis; gued leta pubes mags gaudeat vi- 

wench of a dark myrtle-color ; renti hederd, puella pulld atque myrio 
| colore ; 


Aridas frondes hyemis fodati = 
Dedicet Hebro. 


but devotes the dry leaves (ol withered| dedicet aridas frondes Hebro, fluvio 
auen to Hebrus, a river in Thrace | Thraciz frigidiſſimo, ideoque ſodas: 
very col, and therefore a companion for | hvemis. 

Winter. 


— 


M. DAvipsox's tranſlation of this ODE is not done from 
the Latin text of HoRAcE, but is taken at ſecond hand 
from the French verſion of Monſieur DACIER ; which is only a 
looſe tranſlation, that gives ſomething of the ſenſe of the Ove, 


but without the leaſt regard to the preciſe meaning of the words. 


If Mr. DAcrtR has made but a bad tranſlation from the Latin, 
Mr. DavipsoN's tranflator has made a worſe from the French. 


For example, he renders, 


1. Nos jevines fols, The rude young rakes, 

2. ne frappent plus, are not ſo frequently battering, 

3. lorſque, which, | ? 

4. vous entendez moins cette you are more rarely addrefſed.after this 
chanſon, manner, 


In 


. Qui vous eſtoit ſi connüe, once fo ſumiilar to- yu, ; 


1 


£4 
9 
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DAciER. 
Lorſque l'amour ardent, & la chaleur, 
que met les jumans en furie, embraſe- 
ront votre cœur ulcerẽ; 


Mr. Davipson's TRANSLATION and OR Do. 


for ardent love, and violent deſire ſhall 


cam flagrans amor, & libido, quæ ſolet fu- 
ſcize your wounded heart; 


riare matres equorum, ſæviet circa jecur 
ulceroſum ; 


Enfin, vous vous plainderez, 
in fine, you ſhall obſerve to your ſorrow, | non ſine gueſtu, 


que les jeunes gens aiment mieux le 
tierre verd, & le jeune myrte ; 


that the youth take pleaſure only in the | guod pubes læta bedera wirenti, algue 
verdant ivy, and growing myrtle ; myrto pull magis gaudleat; 


et qu'ils conſacrent lesvieil les feuilles 
a 1 Hebre compagnon de Phyver. 


but conſecrate the withered and decay- | dedicet verd frondes aridas Hebro, ſodali 
cd leaves to Hebrus, the companion of | biemis. 
winter. | 


— 8 lt. 


6. enfin, the time ſhall come, when, 

7. ſur vos vieux jours, in an advanced age, 

8. les ries detourntes, the ftreets and by=paths, 

9. fierté, inſolence, 
10. embraſeront votre cœur ulcere, Hall ſeize your wounded heart, 
11. vieilles feuilles. the withered and decayed leaves. 


IT. Mr. DAvipsox, by his cloſe imitation of DACIER, has 
quite miſtaken the common ſignification or meaning of the 
words under-written : 75 


1. levis, careleſily dreſſed, 
2. ſeviet, all ſeixe, 
3. jecur ulceroſum, your wounded heart, 
4. cum, . for, 
5 libido, violent defire, 
6. angiportu, the flreets and by-paths, 
7. pulla myrto. growing myrtle, which DACigR 
| — the young, &c. 
Vor. 1 8 | aA III. 


— 


Xviii 
III. Mr. DAvtpsox has not turned into Eugliſb the following 
ſeven words in the text, but has dropt them entirely, viz. 


1. Junctas, 3. Limen, 8. Circa, 7. Solo. 
2. Nec, 4. Cardines, 6. Leta, 


[|| together with the whole verſe, 
1 Quz ſolet matres furiare equorum ; 
tho* DAciER had tranſlated it. 
1 IV. Mr. Davinsoxn, in his Ordo Verborum, has not joined 
[ levis with its proper ſubſtantive, viz, anus; and has placed 
| hedera virenti before magis gaudeat. 

V. Mr. DAvipsox has ſupplied but three Ellipſes in his 
Latin Ordo, , / "i" 1 


— — 


nune, jam, vero, 
and in his Eugliſh verſion he has only added to what DAcikR 


had ſaid before, ſpeaking of Lydia, theſe words, 
Ab, cruzl ! 


I. M. WarTsoNn's tranſlation is from the original Latin of 
Horace, and is as cloſe and literal as the idiom of the 

two languages will allow, 

| JI. He ſupplies the ellipſes, or words that are wanting, both 

|| | in the Latin Ordo and in the Eugliſh verſion ; which is a vaft 

1 help to the learner, for the right underſtanding of the poet's 


— ſ—̃ —— — ů 


* meaning. | 
|| | Ellipfes ſupplied by Mr. Warso in his] Explanatory words added by Mr. War- 
i | Ordo Verborum. SON in the Eugliſb VERSION. 
if | 1. Nunc quam antea, 1. Now more rarely than heretofore, 
| 2. tUas, 2. %%, 
i" 3. nocturnis clamoribus & cantu,| 3. by the noi of the night and ſinging, 
1 4. tuaque, 4. and your, 
1 s. fuum, . n 
38 6. quotidie, 6. daily, GK. 
1 7. vocem amantis excluſi, dicentis, 7. The woice of your gallants fhat out. 
1 ſavings 
i" 8, O! 8. 0 
9. amatore, 9. lover, 

10. ante fores tuas, 10. before your doors, 

11. contempta, | 11. ard deſpiſed, 

12. tuos, 12. Your, 

; 13. ab amatoribus, - 13. Oy your lovers, 
14. quam aliis temporibus, 14. than at vihes lime, 
15. & quod juvencs anteponunt} 15. 
puellas vetulis, 5 | 
16. puella myrteo colore, 16. a young ⁊uench of a dark myrilas 
| colors : 
17. fluvio Thraciz frigidiſſimo, 17. a River in Thrace, Very cold, 
18, 1dcoque, 18. and therefore, 


III. Mr. WaTsoN's Ordo Verborum is quite agreeable to the 
. Ftriftefſt rules of the Latin Syntax's, or conſtruction. 
IV. He explains all the difficult words, giving the ſenſe of the 


metaphorical expreſſions in plain and eaſier terms. a 
V. 


X1X 
V. He explains ſeveral cuſtoms uſed by the young gentlemen 
bf Rome at the time in which the ODE was wrote. 
VI. He has given the true meaning of the word angiportus, 
and confirmed it by a proper quotation from Terence. 
VII. As a proof of his good taſte, he has ſubjoined the vari- 


ous readings which the reverend and very learned Dr. Richard 
Bentley has inſerted in the text, viz. 


longam * | longas noftes, 
or 


virente UIrentt. 
Euro Hebr 9. 


1. Mr. Warso has not tranſlated the word multiri before 
faciles, and has likewiſe left it out in his Ordo through miſtake. 

2. The word graft is prefixed to jinfas, whereas I think 
art had been more proper, for the window-ſhutters were cloſe 
ſhut, to prevent the windows from being damaged by the 
young rakes. 

3. The following paſſage in the Ordo, viz. puelli pulls 
atque myrto colore, is very confuſed and incorrect, through the 
printet's fault; for in the copy it muſt have been, atque pulld 
myrto, puella myrteo colore. | 

Mr. Boxp, in his commentary upon this ODE above 135 

years ago, has the following remark : Pull myrto, i. e. 
ſubwuiridi myrto pene nigra; metaph. eſt; nam myrtus nigra 


ponitur pro forma conſtanti, que nin facile perit, qualis eft in 


puella ſubfuſca & nigricante: laudant Galli hunc colorem, quum 
puellam fic coloratam appellant Belle Brunette. 

Of what uſe Mr. Davinson's tranſlation may be to the 
learned, I leave him who made it to determine. This I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that it can be of no manner of ſervice or advan- 
tage to the learner, who will find himſelf greatly diſappointed 
when he comes to conſult it, for the following reaſons ; 

I. He will be left quite at a loſs for the expoſition of ſeveral 
words, that are wholly omitted in this tranſlation; ſuch as 
l:men, cardines, &c. 

II. He will find few ellipſes, or words that are wanting, ſup- 
plied, to guide him to the ſenſe of the paſſage. 

III. This tranſlation being entirely paraphraſtical, can never 
give him any grainmatical notion of the ſenſe of the words ; for 
example, when he finds nec tibi adimunt ſomnos, tranſlated, they 
ſuffer you to ſleep on without diſturbance ; and non fene queſtu, ren- 
dered by, in fine, you fhall obſerve to your ſorrow ; and pulla myrto, 
by growing myrtle; it is impoſſible he can receive any idea of 
the literal ſenſe of the words. Ke: 

IV. Mr. Davipson's tranſlation muſt neceſſarily miſlead a 
boy to miſtake the true ſenſe of the Latin words in the ODE, 


a 2 whoſe 


XX 
whoſe meaning it has entirely miſrepreſented. How would 
a maſter receive a ſcholar, who ſhould tell him that levis ſigni- 


filed careleſsly dreſſed, or angiportus, a ſtreet and by-path. 


From all which it is evident, that Mr. DavipsoNn's perfor- 
mance is in no meaſure adapted to the uſe of ſchools, the pur- 
poſe for which it is intended. 

On the contrary, Mr. WarTson's tranſlation affords a young 
beginner all the neceſſary helps that he ſtands in need of, for 
finding out the true ſenſe of the OpE. For, 

I. He gives the diſtinct and exact conſtructive Ordo Verborum 
of the text. 

II. He fills up all the ellipſes wanting, to make the ſenſe 
full and complete. | 

III. He gives the proper Engliſh fignification of every wor 
in the text. 

IV. He explains all the difficult words, giving the ſenſe of 
the metaphoric expreſſions in plain and eaſy terms. 

And laſily, for the benefit of thoſe that are more advanced, 
together with uſeful AnnoTATIoNs, and a well-contrived KEY 
to each ODE ; he gives the various readings of the reverend and 
learned Dr. BENTLEY at the foot of the Latin page. 


Having thus fairly drawn a parallel between the two VER- 
SIONS, I will take the liberty to put Mr. Davipson, and his 
AsSISTANTS, in mind of the good advice that TERENCE gave, 
upon the like occaſion, which we find in the Prologue to his 
ANDRIA, viz. 


Druide, UT QUIESCANT PORRO, + MONEO, ET DESINANT 
MALEDICERE, MALEFACTA NE NOSCANT sUA. 


N. B. Mr. Warsox fir/t began a tranſlation of the ODEs f 
HoRAaCE into Engliſh proſe; and Mr. DaviDsoN was t 
firſt who began to criticiſe that tranſlation, and, in a public 


manner, to compare it with his own. 


Of 
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Of the different ſorts of Verſe contained in the Op Es and 
Ereopes of HoRace. 


J. HE firſt ſort is the 4/clepiad, ſo called from Aſclepias the 

Inventor; they are alſo called Choriambics, becauſe the foot 
Choriambus has the ſecond and third place, which is compoſed of a Tro- 
chæus and Jambus ; that is, of four ſyllables, of which the firſt and laſt 
are long, the two middle ſhort. The firſt foot of this kind of verſe is 
a Spondee, the ſecond and third a Choriambus, the fourth a Pyrrichius, 


ter the ſecond foot a Ce/ura : ſo that a Spondee 
and a Da&yl go before the Cæſura, and two DaAyl:s follow it. 


Of this 1 are, Ode i. Book I. Ode xxx. Book III. and Ode 


viii. Book IV. 

Beſides theſe A/clepiad-Choriambics, there are others which are called 
Alcaic-Choriambics, which conſiſt of five feet, one Spondee, three Chori- 
ambics, and a Pyrrichius ; as, | 
Tan? | quazsterts | ſire nas | quẽm mi bi quem bi. 
„„ 

Laſtly, there are others which are called Glyconic-Choriambics, from 
one Glycon the inventor. Theſe have three feet, whereof the firſt is a 
Spondee, the ſecond a Choriambus, and the third a Pyrrichius. Of this 
kind is the firſt verſe of Ode iii. Book I. | 

Sie re] Diva pdtẽns Cypri. | | | 
Which verſe ſome meaſure ſo, that they make two Da#yls after the 
Spondee. The greater Choriambic or Aſclepiad is commonly ſubjoined to 
this leſſer Choriambic, as appears in the ſame third Ode. 


II. The ſecond ſort of verſe is the Sapphic, ſo called from Sappbo, | 


who invented it: it conſiſts of five feet, a Trochee, Spondee, Dattyl, and 
two Trochees. Three of theſe verſes ſucceſſively follow one another; to 
which is added an Adonic, compoſed of a Dactyl and a Spondee. Of this 
kind is Ode ii. Book I. ; 

Jam ad 4 rs ter | ris nivis | atque diraẽ. 

III. The third ſort of verſe, is Da#ylic; of thefe ſome are called, 
I. Alcmanic, from Alcman a Greek lyric poet, who firſt uſed them. 
They have four feet, whereof the firſt three are Dadyls, and the fourth 
a Spondee ; as, | 

Carmine | perfetd | 3 cele | brare. | 5 
An Hexameter is commonly prefixed to this ſort, as appears by Ode vii. 
Book I. Laudabunt alii, &c. 2. Others are called Dimeter- Hyper cata- 
lectic Dadlyls, and conſiſt of two Dactylt and one ſyllable; as, 

arbiri | biſque i | mat. 


3- Others are called Alcaic-Da#yls, from Au heir inventor : and 


theſe are of two ſorts. (1.) Thoſe which are compoſed of five feet, ex- 


a 3 cepting 
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cepting one ſyllable, which they call Penthemimeris. The firſt foot is 
either an Jambus' or Spondee, the other an lambus ; a fingle ſyllable 
follows that, which is called Cæſura; the laſt two feet are Dactyls. Of 
this ſort is Ode ix. Book I. | 
Vids | At ai td | fiet nine | candidiim. 
(2.) The other ſort confiſteth of two Da&yls, and two Trochees ; as, 
Terret & | 2s equi [ tamgue | waltis, 
Which yerſe is uſually put in the fourth place in an Alcaic Ode. Laſtly, 
the longeſt of all kinds of Dadylic verſes is called Archilochic, from 
Archilochus the inventor ; and hath ſeven feet; of which the four firſt 
may be Da&yls, the three laſt Trochees, Of this fort is the firſt verſe 
of Ode iv. Book I. | | 
Salvititr | acris Wi mt gra | tã vic] wiris | it Fa | vn. 
To this kind of Achilochic- Dactylic verfe is commonly added another 
Janiic of fix feet, except one ſyllable. 
Trabint | que fic | cas ma | chinae cart | nas. 
Moreover, theſe verſes are called Da&ylics, becauſe they admit of ſe- 
veral Da#yls, altho', in the Al:manian and Archilochian DaAylics, Spon- 
dees may be mixed with Da&yls in the four firſt places. 

IV. The fourth kind of verſe is that called the Pherecratian, from 
Pherecrates a comic poet of Athens; which conſiſts of three feet, a Spon- 
dee, Dactyl, and Spondee ; as, | | 25 

 Quamwrs | Panticd | finis. 
'This hath the third place in an Ode conſiſting of five different kinds of 
verſe, whereof the two firſt are Aſclepiads, the fourth a Glyconic; an 
example of which we have in Ode xiv. Book I. O nawvis, &c. 

V. The fiſth kind of verie is called Arifophanic, from Ariftophanes 
a comic Greet poet. This conſiſts of two feet, namely, a Chortambus 
and Bacchius ; a Bacchius is compoſed of one ſhort and two long ſylla- 
bles ; ſuch is the verſe of Ode vill. Book I. | 0 Eh 

Haid die] fer amnes. | 
Some make this kind of verſe to conſiſt of three feet, a Da&yl and two 
Trochees. FE ns | 3 | 

VI. The ſixth kind of verſe is that called Atcaics, from Alcæus a 
Greek lyric poet. This conſiſts of four feet, namely, an Epitritus, two 
Cheriamb:, and a Bacchiur; is, Se 
n . Cu timet fla | vam Tiberim | targere ? ny Mum. 

This kind of verſe is annexed to the 4rifophanic, of which J gave an 
account under Sect. V. Of this kind is Ode viii. Book. I. The foot 
Epitritus is made up of four ſyllables, the firſt ſhort, and the other three 
long; or three long, and the laſt ſhort; or the firſt long, the ſecond 
ſhort, and the two laſt ſyllables long; or the two firſt long, the third 

Mort, and the laſt long. 8 | —— 
VII. The ſeventh ſort of verſe is called [ambic, which are of different 
kinds; for, 1. Some are called Senariz, or Trimetri; and theſe conſiſt 
either, (1.) of pure Iambics; ſuch as are in Epode xvi, of the Book of 
Epodes, „ | a N 


Suit et f RSI md v7 rid | rift, 


Pr, 
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Or, (2.) They have different feet mixed with the Jambic ; ſuch as are 
Epodes xii. and xiii. of the ſame Book. 2. Other Jambic verſes are 
Dimetrs; that is, conſiſt of four feet; as, | 

ami | ce pro | pagna | cilla. 
Theſe are commonly ſubjoined to the Senarii, as one may fee in the 
Firſt Epode; ſome are both Dimetri and Hyper catalecti, that is, exceed in 
one ſyllable ; as, 

Len | te cla | mirem | Side | los. | | 
Such is every third verſe in an Alcaic Ode. 3. Some, in fine, are called 
Iambici Trimetri, or, Senarii Catale#i; theſe conſiſt of fix feet, except one 
ſyllable; as, | 

Med | rin det Tr | demi | lac | nds. 


The Trochaicus-Dimeter-Catale ns is uſually prefixed to theſe. 


VIII. The eighth fort is called Trochaics, differing from the Jambics 
in this, that in place of an /ambus they admit of a Trochee in thoſe places 
where Jambic verſes have an Jambus. Such is the Trochaicus-Dimeter- 
Catalettus, in Ode xviil. of Book II. 

Non e bir ne | quo aire | am. 

How all theſe forts of verſes may be mixed in different Odes, will 
eaſy appear in reading. Two ſorts of Odes are moſtly in uſe, the 
Sapphic and Alcaic ; the Sapphic conſiſts of three Sapphic verſes, as may 
be ſeen in Se. II. to which there is ſubjoined an Adonic. Alcaics are 
compoſed of Da&ylic-Alcaics, of which I have given an account, Se. 
III. and one Jambic, which are explained, Se#. VII. 

When the ſame ſort of verſes occurs in the fame Ode alternately, 
after each other, the Ode is called Diſtrophos, that is, having two 
Strophees; for that order of verſe, which returns ſundry times, is 
called by the Greeks gh, Strophe, and by us a Stanza, If the ſame 
ſort of verſe be repeated after every third line, it is called Tri/frophos ; 
if after every fourth, it is called 7etraftrophos. When the ſame ſort of 
verſe occurs through the whole Ode, it is called Monocolos, When it 
is made up of two different forts of verſe, it is called Dzcolos ; when 
of three forts, Tricolos ; when of four ſorts, Tetracolos, In fine, a verſe 
is called Acataledtus, when it is entire in all its parts, and no ſyllable, 
no foot is wanting, or redundant; Catalefus, when it wants one ſyl- 
lable ; Brachycatalectus, when a whole foot is wanting; Hyercatalectus, 
or Hypermeter, when it has a foot too much, 
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Hic uno intuitu cernere licet omnia verſuum genera, quibus 
Hor aT1us, Lyricorum Romanorum princeps, uſus Gi. 


1. rruit ] irbem, Od. 8 4 
1. Alonius Dimeter Catalecticut. 


2, Arbvri | biſque cd mat. Od. 7. I. 2. 
| 2. Dattyl. Archiloch. Dimet, Hypercatale#. 


3. Grits, | Pyrhz, ſb | anti. Od. 5. . 4. 
3. Pherecratius Trimeter Acatalectus. 


Sic te | Divi pdtẽns | Cypri. Od. 3. J. 1. 
4. Choriambic, Glyconius Trimet. Acatalectus. 


5. Aut Ephe | ſam, bimz | risve C3 | rinthi. 0d. 7. 1. 2. 
8 . Dattylic, Alcman. Tetramet. Catalef. 


6. Lauda J bunt Ali | 7 cli | rim Rhvd8n, | iut Mity | lenn. Od. 7.4 1. 
6. Heroicus Hexameter Catalecticus. 


7. Nõn | bir, nt | que avrt | gm. Od. 18. J. 1. 
| 7. Euripideus Trochaicus Dimeter CataleQ, 


8, 15a | rent | det Th | dms] Lied [ ate, 04,28. La. 
8. Jambicus Archilochius Trimeter Catal, 


9. Ami | Ce pro | pigni | chli. Eped. 1. J. 2. 
9. Jambicus Archilochius Dimeter Acatalectus. 


10. Sylva? | 13bs | rintes | gela ] que. Od. 9. J. 3. 
19. Jambicus Archiloch. Dimeter Hypercatal. 


11. Ibis] Libvr | nis in I ter al | th a viim. Epod. 1. I. 1. 
11. Jambicus Archiloch, Trimeter Acatalectus. 


12. Mace | nãs atavis | Zdite re | gibäs. Od. 1. I. 1. 


| | 12. Cboriambic. Aſclepiad. Tetramet. Acatalecb. 


x 


13. Jam 


DE VERSUUM GENERE. xv 


13. Jam sa | tis tir | ris nivis | 3tqut | dira?. Od. 2.7 1. 
23. Sapphicus Pentameter Acatalectus. 


14. Vides | ut al | i | Rift nive | cindidiim. Od. 9. J. 1. 
14. Dattylicus Alcaicus Acatalectus. 


15. Flamini | conftite | rint A | cats. Od. o. J. 4. 
15. Dactyl. Alcaic. vel Pindaric. Tetram, Acat. 


16. Ta ne | quaZsie:is, | ſcir® nf as, quẽm mihi, quẽm | tibi. Od. 11. J. 1. 
16. Choriam. Alca c. Pent. Acat, 


17. Lydiz, dic | per 6mnts. Od. 8. . 1. 
17. Choriambicus Ariflophanius. Dimet. Acat. 


18. Te Des 5 | ro, Sybirin | cir priperes | imindo? Od. 8. J. 2. 
18. CHoriambicus Alcaicus Tetram, Acatale®. 


19. Miſerirum Et In que imori | dirt lidim. Og. 12. J. 1. 
19. Jonicus à minore Sapph. Trimet. Acatal. 


20. Sölvitür | icris by ems gra | ti vice | veris | et Fi | voni, Od. 4. J. 1. 


20. Dat. Archil. Heptam. Acat. Aſynartetus. 


21, Scribere | versicii | 15s, [ imds | re per Ep. | grivi. Ep. 11. J. 2, 3. 
21. Elegiambicus Arch.loch.us Aſynartetus. 


22. Nivẽs | que dẽ | dicint | J6vem, | ninc mä, | nanc sild | ac. Ep. 13. 0 
22. 2 Archilochius Aſynart. . 
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CATALOGUR 


EDITIONUM QvinTI HoRaTii FLacci, 
Ab ann. 1476. ad ann. 1739. 


Quz in B1BLIOTHECA 


JACOBI DOUGLAS 
Colleg. Medicor, Londinenſ. Socii Honorarii, & S. R. S. 


A DSERVANT u R. 


———— 


A Carlo v of the Editions of the Works of 


HORACE. 
1476. PERA. De Lavagnia. _ Mediolanj. fol.“ 
1477. Opera. Conda Petri. — Venetiis. fol.“ 
1480. Epiſtol. Horacii. — — Cadomi. 4to. 
1481. Opera. Raph. Regius. — — Patavii. fol. * 
1482. Opera. Chriſt. Landinus. — Florentiæ. fol.“ 
1483. Opera. Chriſt. Landinus. _ Venetiis. fol.“ 
1483. Opera. Chriſt. Landinus. — — Venetiis. fol. * 
1486. Opera. Chriſt. Landinus. — Venetiis. fol.“ 
1490. Opera. Go. Arrevabene, — Argentinæ. fol, * 
1498. Opera. Jac. Locherus. — Venetiis. fol. * 
| I 509. | 
1501. Opera. Aldus, — — Venetiis. 8. * 
1503. Opera. Badius. — — Parrhiſiis, fol.“ 
50. Opera. — — — Parrhiſſis. 8.* 
1506. Opera. — — Parrhifiis. 8. 
508. Opera, cum iv. Comment. —— Mediolani. fol.“ 
1509. Opera. Aldus. — — Venetiis. 8, 
1510 | 
1511. Opera. Badius, _ — Parrhifiis: fol.“ 
1716. Opera. Mancinelus. —— — Parrhiſiis, fol.“ 
1516. Opera. Paganinus. — — Venetiis. fol. * 
1516. Ars Poetica, Sermones & Epiſtolæ. Joh. Britannus. Ven. fol. 
1517. Epiltolarum Liber. _ — Liptzk. to. 
1519. Opera, — — — Parrhiſiis. fol. 


1519: 


f 
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1819. Opera. apud Juntas. 


1545 
1546. 
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1548. 
1548. 


1549. 


1549. 
1579. 


1550. 


1551. 
1551. 
1851. 


Florentiæ. 8. * 


1519. Opera. Fran. Aſulanus. — Venetiis. 8. * 
1520. 
1521. Opera. Paganinus. — — — 16. 
1524. Opera. Valentin. Curio. — Baſiliæ. 8. 
1527. Opera. Acron. Comment. — Baſiliœ. 8. * 
1527. Opera. Franc. Aſulanus. — Venetiis. 8. 
1528. Opera. Simon Colineus. — Parrhiſiis. 8. 
1528. Opera, cum iv. Commentar. — Parrhifiis. fol.“ 
1529. Opera. — — — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1530. 
1530. Opera. Seb. Gryphius. — Lugduni. 8. 
1533. Ars Poetica. Jan. Parrhaſius. — Pariſiis. 8. 
1536. Opera. Philip. Romanus. — — Lugduni. 8. 
1535. Opera. Seb. Gryphius. _ —— Lugduni. 8. 
1536. Epiſtolæ. Badius. — — Parifiis. 8. 
1536. Ars Poetica. J. Parrhaſius. — Lugduni. 8. 
1536, La Poetica d' Horatio. Lod. Dolce. — 8. 
1538. Opera. Seb. Gryph. — — Lugduni. 8. 
1539. Annotationes, Henr. Glareanus. — Friburgi. 8. 
1539. Opera. Simon Colinæus. _ _ Pariſus, 8. 
. 1540. 
1540. Opera. Ant. Dumeus. —— Antverpiæ. 8. 
1540. Opera. Vent. Roffinell. — —— Venetiis. 8. 
1540. Opera. Sim. Colinzeus. — Pariſiis. 12. 
1541. Ars Poetica. S. Chappelct. — Pariſiis. 4to. 
1543. Opera. Sim. Colinæus. — — Pariſiis. 12. 
1543. Opera. Badius. — — Parriſiis. fol. * 
1543. Opera. — ex officin. Eraſmian. Venetiis. 12, 
1544 Opera. Rob. Stephanus. Pariſiis. 8. 
1544. Opera. Joan. Crinitus. — — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1545. Epod. Carm. Seculare, Ars Poet. Mich, Vaſcoſanus. Par. 4to.* 
1545. Commentatores Bafilienſes. Hen. Petrus. — Baſilize. 4to.* 


Opera. Franc. Gryph. 


Pariſiis. 12. 


Opera. Seb. Gryph. — — Lugduni. 12. 
Opera Lyrica. H. Figulus. — Francof. 8 
Opera. Vin. Valgriſ. — Veznetiis. 8. 


Carminum Libri Quatuor. Thom. Richardus. Pariſiis. 8. 


Opera. Hen. Stephanus. —— Pariſiis. 8, 

Epiſtolarum Libri Duo. Vaſcoſanus. — Pariſiis. 4to. 

Opera. Commentatores Veneti. — Venetiis. fol. * 
1550. 

Ars Poetica. Jac. Grifolus. — Florentiœ. 4to, 

Opera. Ant. Vincentius. — Lugduni. 12, 

Opera. Seb. Gryphius. _ — Lugduni. 12, 


Serxmonum Libri Duo. Tho. Richardus. Parifiis. 4t6. 
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1565. Opera, Dionyſ. Lambinus. 
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1551. Sermonum Libri duo. Mich. Vaſcoſanus. — Lutetiæ. 4to. 


1552. Opera. Joh. Louis. — _ Antverpiz. 8, 
1552. Opera, Joh. Gymnicus. — Antverpiæ. 8, 
1552. Ars Poetica. Jac. Grifolus. — Lutetiæ. 8. 
1952. Ars Poetica. Tho. Richardus. — Pariſiis. 4to. 
1553. Opera. Hieron. Scotus. — _ Venetiis. fol.* 
1553. Ars Poetica. J. de Nores. — Venetiis. 8. 
1553. Ars Poetica. A. Arrivabenus. — Venetiis. 8. 
1553. In Poetriam. Ach, Statius. — Antver, iz. 4to. 


1553. Commentariorum in Epiſt. Liber _ -Amariton. Pariſiis. 8. 
1553, Carm. Lib. iv. Epo. Lib. 1. Carm. Sec. Th. Richard. Par. 4to.“ 
1553, Carminum Libri iv. Mich. Vaſcoſan. — Lutetiæ. 4to.“ 
1554. Opera. Seb. Gryphius. Lugduni. 8. 
1554. Ars Poetica. J. de Nores. Pariſiis. 8. 


1554. Ars Poetica. Fran. Luiſinus. _ Venetiis. 4to. 
1554. Epiftolarum Libri Duo. Tho. Richardus. Parifiis. 4to. 
1555. Ars Poetica. F. Robertellus. Baſiliæ. 

1555. Opera. Geo. Fabricius. — — Bafilize. fol.“ 
1555. Opera. Anton. Muretus. — Venetiis. 8. 
1556. Opera. Mart. Nutius. — — Antverpiæ. 12. 
1557. Opera. Th. Pulmannus. — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1557. Ser monum Libri Duo. Thom. Richardus. Pariſiis. 4to. 
15 58. Opera. Raphalengius. — ex officio. Plantin. 12. 
1559. Opera. Ant. Muretus. — — Venetiis. 8. 


Lugduni. 12. 


1559. Opera. Heredes Seb. Gryphii. 

1559. Opera. Anton. Muretus, | Lugduni. 8. 
1559. Opera. Joan. Frellonius. Lugduni. 12. 
1559. Sermoni & le Epiſtole di Horatio. Lud Dolce. in Vinetia. 8. 


1559. Opera Lyrica. J. Lotius. — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1559. Opera. Comment. Venet. — a Venetiis. fol. 
1560. 


1560. Epiſtolæ, Sermo. & Ars Poetica. Joan. Lotius. Antverpiz. g. 


1561. Opera. Anton. Muretus. — — Venetiis. 8. 
1561. Poetices Libri Septem. J. C. Scaliger. — fol.“ 
1562. Opera. Dion. Lambinus. — Lugduni. 4to.“ 
1562. Opera. Comment. Venet. —— Venetiis. fol. 
1562. Ars Poetica. Gul. Buon, — — Pariſiis. to. 


1562. Ars Poetica. Jac. Grifolus. Venetiis. 8. 
1562, In primum Epiſtolarum ſine textu. P. Laudenotus. Par. 4to. 


2562, Epodon. Th. Richardus. — Pariſiis. 4to.® 
1562. Epiſtolarum Libri Duo. Thom. Richardus. Pariſiis. 4to. 
1562. Ars Poetica. Thom. Richardus. — Pariſiis. to. 
1563. Carin. Lib. Epod. Lib. Carm. Seculare. Th. Rich. Pariſ. 4to.* 
1563. Opera. Joannes Gryphius. — Venetiis. 8. 
1563. Ars Poetica. Jo. Sambucus. _ Antverpiæ. 8. 
1564. Opera. Tho. Pulmannus. — Antverpiz. 12. 
1565. Opera, Hæred. Joan. Gryphii. — Venet. 8. 


— Venetiis. 4to. 
1565. Opera, Hæredes Seb. Gryphii. — LY 
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1566. 


xxix 
Opera. Dionyſ. Lambinus. 


— — 


Venetiis. 4to.“ 


1566. Satyræ, Epiſtolæ, & Ars Poet. Dionyſius Lambinus. Ven. 4to. 


1566. Opera. 


ho. Pulmannus. 


Antverpiæ. 12. 


1566. L'Opere. Giov. Fabrini. — — in Venetia. 
1566. Commentarius in triginta duas Odas Libri 1. Joan. Cæſarius. 
| Rome. 8.* 
1566. Opera. Vidua Joan. Lost. — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1566. Epiſtolarum Libri duo. Gab. Buonius. — Pariflis. 4to. 
1566. Two Books of Satyres, in Engliſh Verſe. London. 4to. 
1566. Opera. Tho. Pulmannus. Antverpiz. 12. 
1567. Art of Poetry, Piſtles and Satyrs engl. Th. Drant. Lond. 4to. 
1567. Epodon Liber. Jacobus Cruquius. — Antverpiæ. 8.“ 
1567. Sermones, Epiſtolar. Lib. 1. et Ars Poetica. Dionyſius 
Lambinus. — — Lutetiæ. fol.“ 
1568. Opera. Hæredes Nic. Bryling. — Baſiliæ. 8. 
1568. Opera. Dionyſ. Lambinus. — Lutetiæ. fol.“ 
N 1 570. 
1570. Opera. Anton. Muretus. — Venetiis, 8. 
1570, O Dion. Lambinus. — — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1571. Opera. Dion. Lambinus. Antverpiz. 8. 
1573. Satyrarum Libri duo. Jacobus Cruquius. Antverpiæ. 8. 
1574. Opera. Anton. Gryphius. — — Lugduni.$, 
1574. Opera. Guli. Norton. — — Londini. 8. 
1575. Opera. Dion. Lambinuss — — Florentiæ. 8. 
1575. Epiſtolarum Libri duo. Claudius Minoes. Pariſiis. 4to. 
1575. Ex Epodon. Libro Odæ quinque ſeletz. — Pariſiis. 4to. 
1575. Opera, Thom. Treterus. — — Antverpiæ. 8.“ 
1575. Opera, Guli. Xylander. — — Heidelbergæ. 8. 
1576. Opera. Thom. Treterus. — Antverpiæ. 8. 
1576. Ars Poetica. Guliel. Xylander. — Heidelbergæ. 8. 
1576. . Comment. Veneti. — — YVenetis. fol. 
1576. Ars Poetica. Jo. Sturmius. Argentorati. 8. 
1577. Scholia, Ald. Manutius. — — Antverpiæ. 12. 
1577. Opera. Tho. Pulmannus. — Antverpiæ. 12. 
1577. Opera, Dion. Lambinus. — Francofurti. fol.“ 
1578. Opera. Guliel. Norton & Joannes Harriſon. Londini. 9. 
1579. Opera. Dion. Lambinus.— — Lutetiæ. fol. 
1579. Opera. Jacob. Cruquius. — Antverpiz. 4to.* 


1580. 
1580. Opera XL. — Georgius Fabricius. Baſiliæ. fol.“ 
i582, Opera. Petrus Gualterus Chabotius. — Pariſiis. 8. 
1582. Opera. Anton. Muretus. — — Lugduni. 12. 
1583. Ars Poetica. And. Cragius. Baſiliæ. 4to.* 


1584. Epiſtolarum Libri duo. Claudius Minois. 
1584. Opera. 
1584. Opera. 


Pariſiis. 4to. 
Venetiis. fol.“ 
Venetiis. 4to.“ 


oan. Gryphius. — 
rn. Parthenius. 


1485. Opera, ab eodem. titulo mutato. 


1585. Opera. Freder, Cerutus. — 


1585. 
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1585. Opera. Nin. Newtonus. _ _ Londini. 12. 


Opera. Dionyſ. Lambinus. — — Lutetiæ. fol.“ 
Opera. Giov. Fabrini. — _ in Venetia. 
Opera. Hen. Stephanus. 
. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Rob. & Ant. Chevalier. A Paris. 8. 
Opera Expurgata. Coloniæ Agrippinæ. 8. 
Opera. Petrus Gualterus Chabotius. _ Bafllize 8. 
Opera. Anton. Tardiff, — Lugduni. 12. 


1590. 
Opera. Laur. Bertellus. 3 — Venetiis. fol.“ 
Opera. Guli. Xylander.. — — Neoſtadii. 8. 
. Epiſtolarum Libri duo. Petrus Elis. — Andegavi. 4to. 
Opera. Petrus Gualterus Chabotius. — BHaſiliæ. fol.“ 
Opera. Fred. Cerutus. — Veronæ. 4to.“ 
Opera. Georg. Fabricius. — — Lipſiæ. 8. 
. Opera, ex officinà Plantiniani, Lugduni Batavorum. 3. 
. Opera. Petrus Gualterus Chabotius. — Baſiliz. fol.“ 
. Epiſt. Lib. Ars Poet. & ſelect. aliquot Odæ. Joan. Piſcator. 
| Spiræ Nemetum. 8. 
Opera. Dion. Lambinus. Francofurti. 4to. 
. Opera. Jacob. Cruquius. _ Lugd. Batav. 4to.“ 
Opera. Janus Duſa in Edition. Cruquii Com.  ibidem. 4to.* 
Opera. Dionyſ. Lubinus. — _ Roſtochii. 4to.* 
Le Opere d'Oratio. Giov. Fabrini. in Venetiis. 4to. 


Sus Obras Horatio. Biedma. — cn Granada. fol. 
1600. 
. Opera. Paulus Stephanus. — 8. 
Opera. Stephanus & Treterus. — Francofurti. 8.“ 
Ars Poetica. Nic. Colonius. _— Ambergæ. 12. 
Opera. Georgius Berſmannus. . 
. Odz. Joſephus Langius. — _ Hannoviæ. 8. 
Opera. Dionyſ. Lambinus. Aureliæ Allobrogum. 4to. 
Opera. Dion. Lambinus. Pariſiis. fol. 
Opera. Theod. Manilius. — — Pariſiis. fol.“ 
Opera Expurgata. — — Pariſiis. 12. 
. Odz. Joſephus Langius. _ — Lugduni. 12. 
Opera. Lev. Torrentius. —b— Antverpiæ. fol.“ 
Opera. Joannes Bond. | — Londini. 8.* 
Opera, ex officin. Plantin. — Antverpfiæ. 12. 


Epiſtolarum Libri duo. Nic. Friſchlinus. Francofurti. 8. 


| 1610. 
Opera. Joannes Bond, — — Hannoviæ. 8. 
Opera. Ant. Muretus. — _ Lugduni. 8. 
Opera. Jacobus Cruquius. - — 4to.* 
. Opera. Joannes Bond. — Londini. 8. 


Opera. Idem. Joh. Norton. — Londini. 8. 
| 1012. 
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1612. Emblemata. Otho Venius. — Antverpiz. 4to. 
1612. Opera. Eilh. Lubinus. Francofurti. 4to.* 
1612. Opera. Dan. Heinſius. Lugd. Batav. 8. 


1613. 
1614. 
1614. 
1615. 
1616. 
1616. 
1617. 
1619. 


1620. 
1621. 
1621. 
1623. 
1623. 
162 5. 
1625. 
1625. 
1622. 
1626. 
1626. 
1627. 
1628. 
1629. 
==5 
1629. 
1629. 


1630. 
1632. 
1635. 
1637. 
1638. 

1638. 
1639. 


1640. 
1640. 
1641. 
1641. 
1642. 
1643. 
1647. 
1649. 


Note Jani Rutgerſii in Horati. Robertus Stephanus. Lutet. 8.“ 
am Joannes Bond. — — Londini. 8. 
Idem. Liber. Impenſis Tho. Adams. Ibidem. 8. 


Opera. Jacobus Craſſerus. — Colon. Munatianz. fol.“ 


Praxis Horatiana. And, Cramerus. | 8. 

Opera. Valentinus Cremcovius — &; 

Horatius Profanus. Thom. Sagittarius. — Jane. 12. 

Opera, ex Typographia Jac. Star. — 18. 
1620. 

Opera. Joannes Bond. — Londini. 8. 


Opera. ſoannes Bond. Hannoviz. 8. 


Ars poetica. Janus Parraſius. —— Lugduni. 8. 
L' Opere d' Oratio. Giov. Fabrini. — in Venetii. 8. 
Opera. Gulielmus Cæſius. Amſtelodami. 12. 
Opera. Joannes Bond. — — Pariſiis. 8. 
Opera, ex officina Plantin. — Antverpiæ. 12. 


Opera. Titulus Idem, ex officina Plantinianä. Antverpiæ. 12. 
Opera. Jud. Hondius. — — Anmſtelodami. 12. 
Odæ ſelectæ. Bonaventura & Abrah. Elzevir. Lugd. Bat. 8.“ 
Opera. Eilh. Lubinus. Roſtochii. 4to.* 


Opera, Vita Horatii a Suetonio. — Sedani. 16. 
Opera. Joannes Bond. Amſtelodami. 8. 
Opera. Joannes Bond. — Coloniz. Allobrog. 8. 
Opera. ex officina Elzev. Lugd. Batavor. 12. 
Animadverſiones & Note. Daniel. Heinſius. Lugd. Bat. 12. 


Opera Expurgata. — ex officini Birkmanica. Coloniæ. 12. 
1630. 

Opera. Johannes Bond. — — Londini. 8. 
Opera Expurgata, ex officina Birkmanicai. Coloniæ * fol.“ 
Odes and Epodes, Latin & Engliſh. Sir Th. Hawkins. Lond. 8.“ 
Opera. Johannes Bond. — _ Londini. 8. 
The Odes and Epodes. Henry Ryder. — Londini. 8.* 
Odes and Epodes. Sir Thomas Hawkins. — London. 8. 
Erſtes Odenbuch Verutſchtes. Andr. Henr. Buchols. Rintel. 

Andr. Weſer. 8. 


; | 1640. 

Ars Poetica Engliſhed. Ben. Johnſon. 
Opera. Joannes Bond, 
Opera. Joannes Libert. — 
Ars Poetica. Seb. Chappelet. 

Opera, & Typographii Regia. Pariſſis. fol. 
Opera. Joannes Bond. Amſtelodami. 12. 
Odarum Liber Tertius Expurgatus. Jac. Dionyſius. Rhed. 4to.* 


Pariſiis. 10. 
Pariſiis. 12. 
Pariſtis. 4to. 


— — 
— — 
— — 
— — — 


— — — 


The Odes and Epodes, ſelect Satyres and Epiſtles, in Englith 


Verfe. Southwark. 8. 


1650. 


Smith. 


—ͤ— — — 


London. 12. 
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1650, 
1650. Opera. Joannes Bond. — Am ſtelodamĩ. 12, 
1652. Les Odes en Vers Burleſques. — a Paris. 4to. 
1652. Odes and Epodes in Engliſh Verſe. Holyday. London. 8.* 


1652. Opera. Joannes Bond. =— Genevz. 8. 
1652. Opera Lyrica in Engliſh. — London. 8. 
1653. Opera. Heinſius — Lugd. Batavor. 12. 
1653. Opera. Schrevelius. _ — Lugd. Batavor. 8. 


1654. Lierzangen en Dichtkunſt. J. V. Vondel. t Amſterdam. 12. 
165 5. Opera. Joannes Bond. Brunſw. forma oblonga. 
5- Parodiz in Libros Odarum & Epo. Hoppius. Brunſ. forma obl. 
1656. Vier Bucher Odarum oder Geſangen. Bohemus. Dreſden. 12. 
1656. Opera. Jac. Meurſius. Antverpiz. 12. 
1657. Hodegeta, ſive Index in Horat. Avemannus. Brunſ. form obl. 
1657. Lierzangen en Dichtkunſt. J. V. Vondel. t'Amſterdam. 12. 


1658. Opera, cum Notis Variorum. Lugd. Bat. 8. 
1660. - 
1660. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Mic. de Marolless — Aa Paris. 8 
1660. Opera. Joannes Bond. — Londini. 8. 
1662. Opera. Gid. Lithgow. — — Edinburgi. 12. 
1662. Opera. Joannes Bond. — — Amſtelodami. 12. 
1662. Opera _ — — Venetiis. 12. 
1663. Opera, cum Notis Variorum. — Lugd. Batavor. 8. 
1664. Opera. Joannes Bond. — — Amſtelodami. 8. 
1666. The Works of Horace in Engliſh Verſe. Mr. Brome. Lond. 8.* 


1666. Recueil de diverſes Pieces choiſies d' Horace. Le Preſident Nicol. 
| a Paris. 12. 


| 1670. 

1670. Opera, cum Notis Yale — Lugd. Bat. 8. 
1670. Opera. Joannes Bond. — — Londini. 8. 
1671. The Works of Horace in Engliſh Verſe. Mr. Brome. London. 8. 
167 1. Opera. Tanaq. Faber. — Salmurii. 8. 
167 5. Opera. Minellius, Rapoltius, Fellerus. — L.ipfſiæ. 8.“ 
1676. Opera. Heinſius. _ — Amſtelodami. 12. 
1676. Opera. RL... — — Ibidem. 12. 
1676. Opera. Joan. Bonet. — — Ibidem. 8. 
1676. Opera. — — — Venetiis. 12. 
1676. Opera. Minellius. — — Londini. 8.“ 
1678. Opera. Idem. — — — Roterodami. 8. 
1678. Opera. Joannes Bond. — London. 8. 
1678. Epodon Liber Expurgatus. — Pariſiis. 4to. 
1678. Les Oeuvres en Latin & en Franc. de Martingnac. Ibidem. 8. 
1678. Epiſtolarum Liber Secundus. — Ibidem. 4to. | 


1680. | 
i680. Art of Poetry. Lord Roſcommon. — London. 4to- 


1680. The works of Horace in Engliſh Verſe. Mr. Brome. Lond. 8. 


1680. Opera. — — — Rotomagi. 12. 
Fl Ds 1680. 
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1684. Emblemata Horatiana. Otho Vznius. 
1684. 
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1680. 
1681. 
1682. 
1682. 
1682. 
1683. 
1683. 
1684. 


Epiſtolarum liber primus. — _ Pariftis. 4to- 
Remarques Critiques ſur les Oeuvres d' Horace. à Paris. 8. 
Bygedichten op Otho Venus. — t Amſterdam. 8. 
Horacio Eſpanol. Urbano Ln. — en Leon. 8. 
Opera. — — Venetiis. 12. 
Emblemata Horat:ana. Otho \ Veniuss — Bruxellis. 4to. 
Opera. Rodellins. - — Toloſæ. 8.“ 
The Odes and Epodes in Eng. Verſe. J. Hawkins. London. 8. 


The Works of Horace in Eng. Verſe. Mr. Creech. Ibidem. 8.“ 
— Amſtelodami. 8. 
Le Sieur Brueys 


a Paris. 8. 


L' Art Poetique en Latin et en Francois. 


1684- Les Oeuvres d'Horace. de Martignac. — Ibidem. 8. 
t68 5. Carminum ſelectorum liber quartus. _ Pariſiis. 4to. 
1685. Opera. v de Mares. _ _ Duaci. 8. 
1686. Opera. Rodellius. _ — Pariſiis. 8.“ 
1687. Opera. —— —— 12. 
1687. Les Oeuvres en Latin & en Franc. de Martignac. a Lyon. 2. 
1688. Carminum liber tertius. — — Pariſiis. 4to. 
1688. Carmina expurgata. — — Turonibus. 12. 
1688. Satyrarum liber primus. — _ Pariſiis. 4to. 
1688. Ars Poetica — — — ibidem. to. 
1690. 
1690. Opera. Rodellius. — — — Londũini. 8. 
1690. Satyrarum liber ſecundus. — _ Pariſiis. 4to. 
1690. Opera. Heinſius — — Amſtelodami. 12. 
1691. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Monſieur Dacier. — A Paris. 8.“ 
1691. Opera in uſum Delphini. - — — Pariſiis. 4to. 
1692. Opera. _ — — Venetiis. 12. 
1694. Opera in uſum Delphini. — _ London. 8.* 
1694. Les Satyres, les Epitres et P Art Poetique. — a Paris. 8. 
1695. Odæ, Epodon liber et Ars Poetica. Rodellius. — Leodii. 8. 
1696. The Compariſon of Pindar and Horace. — London. 8. 
1696. Opera * 2 Joſephus de Jouvancy. — Parifiis. 8.“ 
1696. Opera. Rodelliuss — — _ Ibidem. 
1998. Opera * — — Lutetiæ Pariſiorum. 8. 
1699. Opera. Venſinius et Rutgerſius. — Traj. Batav. 8. 
1699. Opera. Jacobus Talbot. — Cantabrigiæ. 4to.* 
1700. 
1700. Opera. Typis Regiæ Celſitudinis. — PFlorentiæ. 12. 
1700. Opera. Minellius. — — Roter dami. 8 
1701. Eclogæ. Willel. Baxter. — — Londini. 8.“ 
1701. Carmina expurgata. _ — Rotomagi. 8 
1701. Opera. — — — Cantabrigiæ. 12. * 
1702. Opera. Edward. Zurck. — — Londini. 8. 
1702. Carminum liber primus. _ Pariſiis. 4to. 
1702, Opera, Juxta edit. Rutgerſ. & Cantabr. — Londini. 12. 
1702. Opera expurgata. Joſephus de Teeny. — Roma. 8.“ 
1704. Les 8 d' Horace. — 8. 
1704. Opera einſius. — — — Edinburgi. 8. 


Ver. I. d 1705. 
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1707. The Lite of Horace, and different kinds of his Verſes. Maid- 


j 1705. Dichtkunſt. — — t' Amſterdam. 8. 
| 1705. Carminum liber ſecundus. — Pariftis, 4to. 
1 | 1705. Opera in uſum Delphini. _ _ Londini. 8. 
| | 1706. Opera. Minellius. —— — Tbidem. 8.“ 


| well. London. fol. 
| 5 | 1707. La Vie d'Horace, &c. _ —— à Paris. 8.“ 
* 1708. Opera in uſum Delph. Hagæ-Comitum. 8. 
| 1708, Vita Horatii, Joannes Maſſon. Lugd. Bat. 8.“ 
| 1708. La reſponſe à la Critique de Mons? Maſſon. M. Dacier. à Par. 8. 


Wl | - 1708. Opera. Minellius. Lipſiæ. 8. 
Wl | 1709. Opera expurgata. Joſeph. Juvencius. — Rotomagi. 8.“ 
| 1 1709. The Satyres and Epiſtles of Horace in Engliſh. Mr. Dunſter. 
Il! | London. 8. 
| 1 1709. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Monſieur Dacier. — Aa Paris. 8.“ 
WI 1709. Opera. Minellius. — Lipſiæ. 8. 
l 1710. 
[|| | ! 1710. Remarques Critiques ſur la traduction du Pere Tartaron per 
| 11 Pierre Coſte. — _ 'a Amſterd. 8.“ 
mh | | 1710. Opera expurgata. _ — Pariſiis. 8. 
ally 1711. L*Art Poetique d' Horace. — à Paris. 8. 
1000 1711. Opera. Richardus Bentleius. — Cantabrigiæ. 4to.* 
10 1712. The Satyrs, Epiſtles and Art of Poetry. Mr. Dunſter. Lon. 8. 
| 1 1712. The Odes, Epodes and Carmen Seculare in Engliſh. Ibidem. 8.“ 
10 17 f. Opera. — — — Amiteladami, 12. 
| 164 1713. Dr. Bentley's Dedication of Horace tranſlated. London. 8. 
| WON 1713. Opera. Tho. Bentleius. — Cantabrigiæ. 8. 
110 1713. Opera. ** Watſon. — | Edinburgi. 12. 
WARY 1713. Opera. Van de Water. _ — Trajecti Bat. 12. 
M1 1186} 1713. Opera. Rich. Bentleius. Amſtelodami. 4to. 
* il 1714. Opera expurgata. Joſephus Juvencius. Rotomagi. 8.“ 
e 1715, Odes and Satyres of Horace. | London. 8. 
10 715. The Odes and Satyres of Horace, and Art of Poetry. Ibidem. 8. 
5 {1 1715. Les Odes d'Horace en verſe Francois. — à Paris. 8. 
| Il 1715. Specimen animadverſionum Latinarum. Lam. Bos. Francquer. 8. 
| ll 1715. Opera. M. Maitaire. Londini. 8. 
100 1717. Opera in uſum Delphini. _ — Ibidem. 8. 
Me 1717. Ariſtarchus Anti-Bentleianus. Rich. Johnſon. Notingham. 8. 
1 | 1718. The Works of Horace, Mr. Creech. _ London. 8.* 
ll i 1718. Opera. Heinſins. —— —— Amſtelodami. 12. 
11111} 1718. The Odes of Horace in Eng. Verſe. H. Coxwel. Oxford. 4to.* 


1718. Opera. Heinſius. 


| — Anmſtelodami. 12. 
| [I - 27719. Opera. Heinſius & Faber. 
| 
| 
1 


Ibidem. 12. 
1719. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Secul. in Eng. verſe. Mr. 


1100 Oldiſworth. — a EL F £4 
| Il 1111" 1719. Opera expurgata, Joſephus Juvencius. — Parifiis. 8. 
IA 1719. Horace's Satyres, Epiſtles and Art of Poetry. Mr. Dunſter. 
e London. g. 
e | | 1720. . 
. 1720. Opera expurgata. Joannes du Hamel. i Pariſiis. 8.“ 


e 2720. The Odes, Satyres and Epiſtles of Horace, Mr Creech. Lon 8. 


1721, 
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1721. Opera. Alex. wr nay e — — Londini. 8. 
1721. Opera. Alexander Cuningamius. — Hagæ-Comitum. 8. 
1721. Opera. Chriſt. Junkerus. — — Lipſiæ. 8. 
1721. Opera expurgata. Joſephus Juvencius. — Pariſiis. 8. 
1721. Opera. Grierſon. — —— Dublinii. 12. 
1721. The Odes, Satyres and Art of Poetry. — London. 8. 
1723. Epiſtola Crit. ad Franciſcum Hare. Jer. Marklandus. Cantab. 8. 
1723. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Tarteron. — a Paris. 8 * 
1725. Eclogæ. Willel. Baxter. — — Londini. 8. 


1726. Hekeldichten en Brieven van Horatius. B. Huyde Coper. 

t Amſterdam. 4to. 
1726. Opera. Minellius. _ Londini. 8. 
1726. The Life of Horace. L. Cruſius. _ London. 4to.* 
1727. Eſſai d'Horace en verſe Francois Diverſi Authores. a Amſter. 8. 
1727. Les Oeuvres d*Horace. Monfieur Dacier. — Ibidem. 8, 
1728, Opera. expurgata. Michael Brochard. — Pariſiis. 8. 


1728. Les Amours d' Horace. — à Cologne. 8. 
1728. Opera. N. E. Sanadon. — Lutet. Parifior. 12. 
1728, Opera, Joſeph. Juvencius. — — Pariſiis. 8. 
1728. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Le R. P. Sanadon. a Paris. 4to.* 
1728. Index in Horatium. Iſaacus Verburgius. Amſtelodami. 4to.* 
1728, Opera. Rich. Bentleius. _ _ Ibidem. 4to. 
1729. Odæ et Epodi. Nath. Bailey,  —— Londini. 8.“ 


| : 1730. 

1730. Several Odes, Sat. and E iſt. of Horace. Maj. Hanway. Lon. 8.* 
1730. Odes, Satires and Art of Poetry, in Eng. Mr. Tonſon. Lon. 8. 
1730. The Odes, Satires and Art of Poetry. Mr. Tonſon. Dublin. 8. 
1731. Tranſlation ofthe 2d. Book of Horace's Ep. Ch. Carthy. Dub. to. 
1731. Opera. Mr. Fairbairn. — Edinburgi. 12. 
1731, Harlequin Horace, or the Art of modern Poetry. London. 8. 
1731, Hiſtoria Litteraria Ne IX. of the emendation of Te Docta- 


rum, &C. — Ibidem. 8. 
1731. Carminum libri quinque. Georgius Wade. Ibidem. 8.“ 
1733. Opera. & Typographia Regia. — Parifiis. 12. 
1733. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Monſieur Dacier. a Hamburg. 4to.* 
1733. The Satyriſt, in Imitation of the fourth Satyr of the firſt 

Book of Horace. London. fol. 
1733. Opera. Bentleius, Cuningamius, Sanadon. Hamburg. 12. 
1733- Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. Vol. I. Mr. Pine. Londini. 8. 
1733. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Monſieur Dacier. a Hamburg. 4to. 


1734. Animadverſiones Critic in loca quædam Horatii. Georgius 


Wadelus. Edinburgi. 8.“ 
1734. The firſt and ſecond Satyrs of the ſecond Book of Horace. 

Alexander Pope. London. 4to. 
1734. Eſſais ſur quelques Odes d' Horace. — à Paris. 8. 


1735. Lierzangen en Dichtkunſt. J. V. Wondel. t' Amſterdam. 4to. 
1735. I. and II. Epiſt. I. Book imitated. Georg. Ogle, Eſq. London. fol. 


1735. Art of Poetry in Engliſh Numbers. Mr. Ames. Ibidem. 8. 


1735- The Miſer, a Poem from the firſt Satyr of the firſt Book of 


Horace. — — — Ibidem. fol. 
1735. Les Oeuvres d' Horace. M. Dacier et Sanadon. à Amſterdam. 8. 


1736. 
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1736. 


1736. 


1736. 
1736. 


1736. 
1737. 
1737. 
1737. 


1737. 


1737. 
1737. 


1737. 
1737. 
1737. 


1737. 
1737 
12737. 


1738. 
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1738. 
1738. 
1738. 


1738. 
45 
1738. 
1738. 
1738. 


1738. 


1536. 
1551. 
1605. 


1635. 
1670. 


1736. 


8. Animadverſiones in loca _ Horatii. G. Waddelius. 


Two Epiſtles of Horace imitated, viz. the 18 of the firſt 
Book, and 1 of the ſecond. — London 4to. 
Opera. Joannes Jones. _- — Ibidem. 8. 


Horatiana Proſodia. Thom. Horſley. Ibidem. 8. 


A Comment on the 19 Ode of the ſecond Book of Horace. 
Dr. Stukely. — Ibidem. Ato. 
Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Tarteron. à Paris. 8. 


Horace's Ode I. lib. iv. imitated. Mr. Pope. — London. fol. 
The firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Book of Horace imitated. fol. 
The ſecond Epiſtle of the ſecond Book imitated. Mr. Pope. 
Ibidem. fol. 

The Odes, — and Carm. Secul. in Verſe. Mr. Oldiſ- 
worth. _ Ibidem. 8.“ 
The firſt Epiſtle of of the firſt Book imitated. Mr. Pope. Ibidem. fol. 
An Ode in imitation of the ſecond Ode of the fourth Book of 
Horace. _ Ibidem. fol. 
Stichology. The Reverend Mr. Manwaring. Ibidem. 4to, 
The fifth Satyr of the ſecond Book of Horace. George Ogle. 
"Ibidem. fol, 

The Miſer's Feaſt, the eighth Satyr of the fecond Book imi- 
tated, by the ſame. _ — Ibidem. fol. 
The Odes and Epodes in Engliſh Verſe. T. Hare. Ibidem. 8.“ 
7 Vol. II. Johan. Pine. — — Londini 8. 
The ſixth Epiſtle bf the firſt Book of Horace imitated. Mr, 
Pope. — — — I. ondon. fol. 
Les Oeuvres d' Horace. Pere Tarteron. 1 


Traj. ad Rhen. 12. 
The two firſt Oles of Horace imitated. J. 73 5 London. fol. 
The eleventh Epiſtle of the firſt Book of Horace imitated. 
George Ogle. — _ Ibidem. fol, 
An Imitation of the ſixth Satyr of th the ſecond Book of Horac . 
The Reverers! Dr, Swift. Ibidem. fol. 
The Art of Preaching, in imitation of Horace s Axt of Poetry. 
RK. Dodſley. — — Ibidem. fol. 
The ſecond Epiſtle of the firſt b book of Eorace imitated. 
George Ogle. — — Ibidem. fol. 
The fifth Ep iſt. of the firſt Book imitated. Geo. Ogle. Ibidem. fol. 
The ſixth 2 of the firſt Book imitated. E. W. Ibidem. fol. 
The ſecond Satyr of the firſt Book imitated. T. Cooper. Ib. ſol. 
The firſt Epiſt. of the firſt Book imitated. Mr. Turner. Ibid. fol. 
17 hundred and 35. A Dialogue ſomething like Horace. Mr. 
Pope. — — Ibidem. fol. 
Dialogue the ſecond. — — Ibidem. fol. 
Libri Omi. 

Opera. Glareanus. — — Frib. Briſg. 8. 
Opera. apud Beringos. — Lugduni. form. min. 
Opera. Dan. Heinſius. — Officin. Plantin. 8. 


Opera. Johannes Bond. — Amſtel. 12. 
Opera. Johannes Bond. é — Ibidem. 12. 
Il. Canzoniere d' Orazio ridotto in Verk Toſcani. in Lipſia 8. 
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Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


. 
To M cENAs. 


All things pleaſe not all men: but Horace more eſpe- 
cially affecteth the name of a lyric poet. 


TY MACENAS* deſcended from the kings of Etruria 

or Tuſcany your anceſtors, O you who are both my 

patron , having made my peace with Augnſtus, and a great 

honour to me, * your quality and familiarity with me the ſon 

only of a ſlave who was made free: there are ſome men whoſe 

delight it is to have gathered duſt on their chariots at an 

Olympic races; and who take great pleaſure in having ſkil- 

ful y avoided the mark with the wheels glowing hot by the 

5 violent motion of driving, and the noble palm, the prize of 

victory, raiſes theſe men in their imagination as high as the 
Gods who are the governors of the world. | 

Tf the multitude of the unconſtant Romans ſhould ftrive to 

exalt one man to the greateſt honours; if another has hid up in 


io his owngranary whatever ſtores he has gathered from theꝰ Libyan 
OE fields; 


| ANNOTATIONS. 


| x DA or Ode, es, from the Greek Some of the commentators, but they 
word wen, that is, cantus, carmen, | give no authority, ſay, that Menoders: 
| an ode or ſong, a lyric verſe, ſuch as! Was Mecens's father; his grandfather 
were uſually ſeng to the harp. Menippus ; his grandfather's father Cz- 
| | 2 Macenas, a Roman gentleman, de- | cina his great grandfather's father 
| ſcended from the ancient kings of Etruria Fuliurnus; Turrhenas his great great 
| or Tuſcany, a perfon of extraordinary wit grandfather's father; and that Elbius was 
8 and eloquence, ho encouraged learning the firſt great man of the race of his an- 
| and learned men; which was the reaſon ceſtor 3. It was a cuſtom among the an- 
| | that Virgi and Herace dedicated a confider-| cients ſometimes to call rich and famou 
| able part of their works to him. He was| men Kings, as appears both from ſacre d 
| in great favour with Auguſtus. and profane hiſtory, 
3 Deſcended frim the kings of Eerurin. 
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LIBER PRIMUS. 


— 


ODE IT. 


Ad M ®CENATEM, 


Alia aeteftant alios: Horatius verd alſectat nomen Poetæ 


preſertim. 


M ACENAS atavis edite regibus, | 


O & præſidium & dulce decus meum: 


ORD O. 


Macenas edite, nate, 
ex regibus Etruriæ 
tuis atavis, O tu qui es & 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olym-|pefdium, conciliatà pace 


picum ; mea cum Auguſto, & meu 
Collegiſſe juvat; metaque fervidis 3 ces,  nobllitate e 
= J. , q familiaritate tua_ mecum 


_ Evitatarrotis, palmaque nobilis 


Terrarum dominos evehit * ad Deos. 
Hunc, ſi mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus; 
Illum, fi proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis; 10 


5 tantùm filio Libertini : ſunt 
homines guos juvat collegiſſe 
pulverem Olympicum in curri- 
culo, ſtadio, Olympico; & 
quos juvat meta evitata ro- 
[9 fervidis violento motu 
agitandi, & nobilis palma, 
victoria, evebit ad Deos do- 


mins terrarum. Hunc, fi turba mobilium Quiritium certat tollere tergeminis bonoribus ; illum, 
i condidit in propris horres quidguid trumenti verritur de Libycis arcis ; 


— * Evehere, Bentleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


40 you who are both my patron, & c. 
Horace being routed with Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi, Mæcenas not only pro- 
cured his pardon from Auguſtus, but even 
Drought him into favour with that great 
Emperor; as well as frequently converſed 
with him himſelf, with as great familia- 
rity as if he had been his relation and 
qual; he had therefore juſt reaſon to 
call him his patrone 

5 Olpmpic race. The Olympic games 
were inſtituted by Hercules in the year of 
ne world 2836. They were celebrated 
every tourth year, upon the banks of A- 


- 


| 


Ponne ſus, a part of Greece, 


pheus near Piſa in Elis, a province of Pelo- 
Theſe games 
were reſtored by Iphitus, 442 years after 
the firſt inſtitution, about 22 or 23 years 
before the building of Rome, The deſign of 
this inſtitution was toaccuſtom the young 
Grecjans to running, leaping, and other 
manly exerciſes. They continued but five 
days; the victor was called Olympiaces, and 
to carry the prize there, was accounted as 
honorable as a triumph at Rome. 

6 Libyan fields. Libya, a country of 


Africa, fruitful in wheat and other grain, 
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fields; and a third who delighteth in cultivating his paternal 
eſtate himſelf with the plough?, if, I ſay, you ſtrive ever fo much, 
you can never move any of theſe from his deſign, and perſuade 
im, no not for all the riches of Attalus*, the moſt wealthy kin 
of Pergamus, that becoming an adventurous mariner he will at- 
tempt to fail the Myrtoan ? fea in a ſhip of Cyprian '* wood. 
15 Ihe merchant fearing the ſouth-weſt wind blowing againſt 
the Icartan ** waves, extolleth the happineſs of a retired life, and 
the fields round his own country-ſeat ; yet by and by, when 
the danger is over, he repairs his ſrattered ſhips, unable to en- 
dure poverty. 
There is another, who neither deſpiſeth cups of old wine of 
mount Maſſicus in Campania, nor to ſpend ſeveral hours in à 
20 day at his bottle; one while lying ſupinely under a green 
ſtrawberry- tree, another while at the pleaſant head of a facred 
fountain. | 
A military life, and the ſound of the larger mixed with that 
of the lefler trumpet*?, and wars hated by mothers, pleaſc 
many. 
'T he huntſman, unmindful of his young bride, ſtays all night 
2.5 in the cold air from her; whether a hin is ſeen by the ſtanch 
hounds, or a Marſian“ boar breaks through the well-wrought 
toils. 
But the ivy- crown the reward of learned men exalts 
30 you, my patron and ſupporter 3, to the Gods above: the 


| cool 
NNOTATION S. 


, 7 With the plough. Becauſe moſt of the| none, according to the nature of the ſoil, 
commentators take Sarculum for the| and ſituation, os the ground, 
plovgh, I have followed them. But Tor-| 5 Attalus, a king of Pergamus, a city 
rentius fays, that the Remans uſed two kinds of Myfia, which is & country bordering 
of weeding-hooksz one, when the corn | upon Treas ; he was exceedingly rich, and 
was young like graſs, with which they | lived in very great ſtate; having no chil - 
cleftthecarth, and took up the young weed | dren, he made the commonwealth of Rome 
by the root; the other, when the corn was | his heir. 
grown up, with which they cut out the; 9 Myrtican ſca. It is part of the E- 
ftrong weed as they thought proper; for the | gra tea, now called Mar di Maxdria, 
weeds do not grow up all at the ſame time, | near Caria, a country of Afia the Leſe, 
The Sarculzm, being ne part of the between Peli penneſus and Africa, But by 
plough, ſays Terrentivs, it cannot be taken | a Hynecdache denotes any other boiſterou: 
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for it by a ſynecdocbe. Beſides, Horace here 
is ſhewing the different inclinations of 
men, with reſpe& to their choice of em- 
plovment, or way of living in the world, 
that alt the trouble which attends what 
they make firſt choice of, ſeems a pleaſure 
7» them. Now it is a greater trouble to 
cleave the earth, and take up the young 
wed by the root, than to plough it, be- 
:auſe the plough goes regularly on. The 
Rexer; ploughs had ſame two wheels, ſome 


ſca. : 

10 „ wozd, Cyprus, called Cypro: 
by the Italians, Cupran by the Turks who now 
p>ſleſs it, an ifland in the Mediterrancar 
ſea, ſituated between Syria and Cilicia, fo 
fruitful that it was called the Happy iſie, 
and the inhabitants thereof being much 
given to wantonneſs, it was thence con- 
ſecrated to Venus. It had two famous 
Cities in it, Salamis and Paphos. 
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Gaudentem patrios findere ſarculo alium gaudentem findere pa- 
Agros, Attalicis conditionibus e agros ſarculo, nunquame 


f ul dimezveas de propofito ſuo, ne 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria quidem Artalici conditio- 
Myrtoim pavidus nauta ſecet mare. e, wt povidus- factus 


Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 15 C eg, Myrteiim mare 
Mercator metuens, otium & oppidi <a r ventum Se- 
Laudat rura ſui ; mox reficit rates tantem Tear iis flutibus, lau- 
Quaſlas, indocilis pauperiem pati. —_ ene A 

Eft qui nec veteris pocula Maſkci, ' | rates, prot * 
Nec partem ſolido demere de die 20 n. Alius off, gui nec 
Spernit; nunc viridi membra ſub arbuto 8 ane _— 
Stratus, nunc ad aquæ lene caput ſacre. de die lde inter —5 
Multos caſtra juvant, & lituo tubæ 


nunc ſtratus quod ad membra 
Permiſtus ſonitus, bellaque matribus ſua ſub wiridi arbuto, nunc 


+ he | ad lene caput ſacræ agua. 
Deteſtata. Manet ſub Jove frigido 25 Cafira, of 2 tube NS 
Venator, teneræ conjugis immemor; miſtus lituo, & bella dete- 
Seu viſa eſt catulis cerva fidelibus, feats 2 Ivant mul- 
6 M ar; | l 706. 5 cHator, immemsor tener 
Seu rupit teretes us aper P agas. conjugis, manct per totam 
Te doctarum hederæ præmia frontium 2 fab frigid Fove pro- 
5 34. cul ab illä; ſeu cerva viſa eff 
Dis miſcent ſuperis: me gelidum nemus, 30]; Kalles ln, fon Aft 
aper rupit teretes plagas. Hedere verò premia Aeclarum frontium miſcent te, patronum 
& fautorem meum, Dis ſuperis: 


: ANNOTATIONS. 


near Samos, an iſland lying over-againſt 14 Marfian baar. The Marſi were a 
Epheſus, now called Figena by the Turks, people of Latium, near the lake Fucinus, 
where Furo was much worſhipped ; it now called Lago di Celans, Lago di Marſs, 
was eighty-ſeven miles in compaſs, and and di Tagliacozzo, in Italy, where was a 
formerly called Parthenia, Cypariſſa, and great wood. 

Dryuſa. It was the birthplace of Pytha-| 5 Evalrs you, my patron and ſupporter, to 
goras, Delos, now called Saule by the the Gods above, All the editions of [forace 
Turks, Fermenne by the natives, lies in the had me formerly, till of late it was obſerved 
lame ſea, the chief iſland of the Cyclades, | by the right reverend Dr. Hare biſhop br 
where Latona was delivered of Apollo and Chicheſter, that it Horace wrote me, he had 
Diana, to whom therefore the iſland was no need to with tor a cool grove, and for 
for ever after conſecrated ; it was ac- the company of the Nymphs and Satyrs, to 
counted a place of ſo great devotion, that be ranked among the lyric poets, and to 
the Perſians, when they made war againſt | touch the ſtars with the top of his head, 


Greece, and had brought to Delos a navy of 
a thouſand ſail of ſhips, yet out of reve- 
rence they forbore. meddling with any 
thing there. It was once a floating iſland, 
and therefore by Ovid called Erratica Delos. 
12 Wine of mount Maſſicus, a mountain 


when he was already among the Gods above, 
eating and drinking ambrofia and nectar. 
We muit ſuppoſe therefore that Horace is 
not ſpeaking of himſe!t, but compliment- 


ing his patron Azcenas, in ſaying that 
the izy-c:940n, the reward of learned 


in Campania near to Sinueſſa, which pro- men, cxalted him among the Gods a- 


duced good wine, and plenty of it. 

13 Trumpet. 'The Tuba was crooked, and 
having a grave tone, was ſounded when 
the infantry marched. The Lituus was 
ſtraight, and therefore called Tuba directa, 
of a thriller tone, and was played upon 
hen the cavalry marched, 


bove. 

We are not to imagine Herace was ſo ig- 
norant of the way of complimenting his 
patron, as to prefer himſelt to him, upon 


| whom he was in gratitude paſſing a com- 
|pliment. 


| 5 B J Feracs 


with the 8 
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cool and ſhady groves**, and the nimble choirs of Nymphs'” 


rs**, ſeparate me from the vulgar: provided 


neither Euterpe *? refuſes me the uſe of my flute, nor Polyhym- 
nia ** diſdains to tune the Leſbian violin, firſt played upon by 


Alceus a citizen of Leſbos. 


35 But, Sir, if you will admit me into the number of lyric“ 
poets, I ſhall touch the ſtars with the top of my head. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Horace, in the art of reproving and 
complimenting, had an excellent talent and 
fine genius: as to his art of reproving, 
I have ſpoken of it in the preface; as to 
that of his complimenting, ſee Ode IX. 
book III. which is by way of dialogue 
between Lydia and him, about the renew- 
ing of his old love to her; he always makes 
Lydia exceed him in compliment, and at 
laſt to ſay, that although Calais her preſent 
gallant was as bright as a ſtar, and that 
Horace was as light as cork, and of as an- 
gry, rough, and boiſterous a temper as the 
Adriatic ſea (the Venetian gulf) yet ſhe 
would chooſe to live and die with him. 
This he does artfully to make her com- 
ply, and to teachall women, that although 


a man hath many infirmities, yet if he 
has virtues that overbalance them, the 
virtues ought to outweigh the vices. 

But as to the miſtake of me for te, we 
ſee that when once an error is made in 
writing or printing of a book, it may go 
on for hundreds of years, without being 
taken notice of; if Herace wiſhed him- 
ſelf (me) to be among the Gods, he would 
not have deſired further preferment, much 
leſs to come down to earth again, either 
for converſe or honours. 
_ 16 Shady groves, becauſe fit for medita- 
tion. 

17 Nymphs, and Fairies, ſome belonged 
to rivers and ſprings, others to woods and 


hills. 
18 Satyrs, 


; . Hh 


S no author writes a preface to his book till he has finiſhed it, 
becauſe then he has a full view of his performance, and can 

give his reader a clear idea of his work, what benefit he is to expect 
from it, and the method he choſe to proceed in; fo Horace, after he 
had finiſhed his poems, writ this ode by way of preface ; where 
he begins with complimenting Mzcenas, his patron, as deſcended 
from the ancient and royal family of the kings of Tuſcany ; he ac- 
knowledges his favours, in making his peace with Auguſtus, and 
his having raiſed his character and eſteem among great men, by his 
familiar converſe ; and then ſhews, that the various inclinations of 
men carry them on to very oppoſite purſuits. Fit, he oppoſes the 
Olympic victors to thoſe of his own countrymen, who ſought after 


the higheſt preferments; the former, by ſtrength of body and 
their great dexterity, gloriouſly gained the prize; the latter, b 

8 and often by bribery, raiſed themſelves. Secondly, he 
ſets the covetous man, who fills his granary, to take the advantage 


pular { 


PO- 


of the public neceſſity, in oppoſition to the honeſt country far- 
mer, who, being content with a little, would not change his condi- 


tion 
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Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori, | golden nemus, & leves chori 
Secernunt + ag fi neque tibias ympbarum cum Satyris, ſe- 


£ : | : cernunt me populo: fi neque 
Euter pe co bet, nec P olyhymnia Euterpe cobibet le, Ss 
Leſboiim refugit tendere barbiton. Polybymnia refugit tendere 


- 3 . . Leſboim barbiton, ab Alceo 
* a 

Quod fi me Lyricis vatibus inſeres ®, 35| 7 T.hco primim pul- 

Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. ſatum. Quid fi inſeres me 


Lyricis watibus, feriam fidera ſublimi meo vertice. 


* Bentleins inſeris. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


is Satyrs, a kind of paltry * Alcman, Anacreon; among the Latins, Ho- 
<onveriant inthe woods and deſerts; they f race was the chief, and almoſt the only 
were like men upwards, only had horned | one. Quintilian, book X. chap, 1. adds 
heads and hairy bodies, with whiſking | Cæſius Baſſus to him. 
tails and goats feet. 22 Stars, This was the opinion of the 
19 Euterpe, one of the nine Muſes, | P/atoniſts, that a poet was inferior to God, 
that invented the mathematics, and play- | and above man. Feriam jidera ſublimi ver- 
ing upon the flute. tice, is a metaphorical expreſſion. I will 
20 Pelyhymnia, one of the nine Muſes, touch the ſtars with the top of my head, 
who ſung many hymns or ſongs, and| that is, I ſhall have reached the height of 
pre ſided in the praiſes of famous men. | my ambition, be honored, reputed and eſ- 
21 Lyric poets, who made ſuch verſes] teemed as the firſt and laſt lyric poet of my 
as were played upon the harp. There] country; in a word, be happy and fa- 
were nine of this kind among the Greeks | mous as long as mankind live upan earth, 
famous: Pindarus, Alcæus, Sappho, Ste-] We ſee he has not been miſtuken in nis 
fichorus, Thycus, Bacchbilides, Simonides, thinking ſo. 


* 
— 
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tion for that of Attalus king of Pergamus, a city in Myſia, a 9 


in Aſia bordering upon T roy. Thirdly, he places the induſtrious mer- 
chant oppoſite to the lazy drunkards, who ſpend moſt of their time 
either in fuddling, or ſleeping out the fumes of exhauſted liquors. 
And, fourthly, becauſe war and hunting frequently end in ſlaughter, 
he oppoſes the warrior to the huntſman; the firſt does it to train 
himſelf up, that he may bravely fight in defence, and for the honor 
of his country ; the laſt, only for his own diverſion, which he pre- 
fers often to the company of his new-married wife, or even to the 
health of his own body, which would be better preſerved at home, 
than expoſed to the cold airy rigour of the ſeaſon. | 

After he has ſhewn, that every man has a different choice, accord- 
ing to his own peculiar will and fancy, in the purſuit of happineſs 
here, he compliments his patron in theſe words: Hederæ, corona ex 
hedera, quæ ſunt præmia doctarum frontium, miſcent te, meum patro- 
num & fautorem, Dis ſuperis: the ivy, or crown of ivy, the re- 
ward of learned men, rank you, my patron and ſupporter, amon 
the Gods above. As for himſelf, he, as all men of good ſenſe — 


B 4 education, 
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would have devoured him: he married 
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education, keeps himſelf at a diſtance from his Mzcenas, ſaying, 
Gelidum nemus & leves chori Nympharum cum Satyris ſecernunt me a 
populo the cool grove and light choirs of Nymphs with the Satyr, 
ſeparate me from the vulgar. If the Muſes E. uter pe and Polyhymnia 
will hear my invocations, and, you, Mæcenas, patronize my com- 
poſitions, feriam fidera ſublimi vertice, T ſhall touch the ſtars with 


the top of my head, ſhall reach at 


will laſt for ever. 


the higheſt pitch of fame, which 


That this is Horace's meaning, is plain fromO DR XXX.Book III. 
where he ſays, Exegi monumentum perennius ere, altius regali fit 
pyramidum:; I have finiſhed a monument more durable than braſs, 


higher 


ODE II. 


To Aucusrus CæSAR. 


Many ſtorms are poured upon the people of Rome, in re- 
venge of Julius Cæſar who was lately ſlain: The only 
hope of the empire confiſteth in the ſafety of Auguſtus, 


* TUPITER, father of the Gods, has already ſent enough 

of * ſnow and dreadful hail deſtroying all things upon 
the earth, and ſtriking the holy temples, the ſeven hills of 
Rome, with his right hand flaming with thunder and lightning 


has terrified this city : 


5 Ne has ſtruck a dread alſo upon other nations, leſt the unhappy 
age of Pyrrha, who complained that ſhe ſaw new monſters, 


ſhould return; when! Proteus drove all the ſea-cattle to ſee 


the 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* QfUPITER, the ſovereign God of the 

heathens, ſon of Saturn and Ops; 
he was born in the ifland of Crete, at the 
ſame birth with June, and was brought up 
in mount Ida by ſtealth, becauſe his father 


Juno, expelled his father out of his king- 
dom, and divided the kingdom of the 
world with his brothers; to Pluto he gave 
the rule of hell; to Neptune the fea; and 
to himſelf heaven and carth. Farr faith, 
there were three hundred of that name. 
By the poets this name is taken for the 


air, as in ode firſt, ſub Jeve frigido, wn 


the cold air; and for rain by P:rgil. Un- 
der ſeveral ſhapes he played many wanton 
pranks; ſo that, according to the poetic 
fiction, he filled heaven with his natural 
children. 

> Of ſnow ard dreadful hail. Turnebus, 
lib. vi. cap. 8. Appianus, lib. iv. and 
Dion, lib. xIvii. give an account of the 
dreadful thunder and lightning, ſnow and 
rain, that followed the murder of Julius 
Cæ ſar; that many temples were ſo ſtruck 
down or very much damaged, which was; 
lagked upon as a preſage of the horrible 


civil war that ſoon after followed. 
3 Pyrrba, 
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higher than the ſtately ſtructures of the royal pyramids, the burial- 
places of the kings of Egypt, ſo high, and ſo many miles about at 
the baſis, that they were the wonder of the world, have already 
ſtood above 2000 years, and probably will ſtand 2000 years longer, 
if the world ſhall continue ſo long. Again he ſays in the ſame 
Opt, Non moriar, I ſhall not die, on pars mei vitabit Libitinam, 
a nes or the beſt part of me ſhall eſcape the bier or coffin, that 
is, death, | 

This ODE was written in the year from the building of the city 
741. of Horace's age 54. before CHRIST 10. So that, according to 
this preſent year of our BLESSED LoRD 173g, it is 1749 years old. 


OD E II. 


Ad AucusTrumM CKSAREM. 


Multe tempeſiates immittuntur populo Romano, in vindiftam 
Juli Cæſaris nuper occiſi: unica ſpes imperii conflituitur 
in incolumitate Auguſti. 


ORD O, 
1 M fatis terris nivis atque dirz 1 Deorum, 
Grandinis miſit Pater, & rubente 2, Jon mi teri fats mi 
Dextera ſacras jaculatus arces tantis omnia, & jaculatus 
Terruit urbem: ſacras arces, ſeptem Rom 
. — colles, dextra rubente ful- 
Terruit gentes, grave ne r ediret 5 | mine terruit hanc urbem: ler- 
deculum Pyrrhæ nova monſtra queſtæ; „t etiam alias gentes, ne 
Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 2 Home 2 
. . : quod videret nwa monſtra re- 
Viſere montes 7 dirct; cum Proteus egit omne 


pccus marinum viſere altos montes; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Pyrrha, wife of Deucalian, king of | Themis, how mankind might be repaired; 
Mah; in his time came the deluge or] and was anſwered, If he caſt his great 
univerſal flood, which drowned all the | mother's bones behind his back; where- 
world, only he and his wife got into a lit-f upon he and Pyrrba his wife took ſtones, 


tle ſhallop, which was carried to mount | and caſt them over their ſhoulders, and 


. Parnaſſus, and there ſtayed, the dry land | they became men and women. 

firſt appearing there. When the flood was | 4 Proteus, the ſon of Oceanus and Thee 

vried up, he conſulted with the oracle of 2 3 he attended the ſea-calves; whence 
| | Statius 


IO 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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the high mountains; and the fiſh ſtuck to the tops of the high 
elm-trees (the upper branches of any high trees), which had 
been before a known ſeat for doves; and the frighted does 
ſwam in the ſea above the higheſt mountains and trees. 

We ſaw yellow Tiber going to throw down the monument of 
king Numa 5, and the temple of the goddeſs Veſta, by th: 
waters being violently beat back on the "I'ufcan ſhore; 

While this river more than enough indulgent to his wife 
threatens and boaſts to Ilia © the mother of Romulus too much 
complaining, that he would be the revenger of the murder of 
Julius Cæſar, and overflowing runs upon the left fide of its 
channel, where a great part of the city is built, although Jupiter 
does not approve of it, as reſerving the puniſhment of that mur- 
der for Auguſtus. 

Hereafter the youth, reduced in number by the fault of their 
parents, will hear that the citizens of Rome have whetted their 
{words againſt one another, with which the troubleſome Perſi- 
ans ſhould have rather periſhed ; and will hear of civil wars. 

Which of the Gods can the Roman people invoke in theſe deſ- 
perate affairs of our ſinking commonwealth ? With what prayer 
can the facred Veſtal virgins? importune Veſta not inclinable to 
hear their requeſts? To whom will Jupiter give the office of 
expiating the crime committed in the murder of Czſar ? 

O Apollo“ the diviner, we pray that you will come at length 
for our ſupport, having your ſhoulders covered with white (the 
emblem of peace) clothed with a cloud: or if you rather 
will be preſent with us, O ſmiling Venus ?, about whom mirth 
and joy fly: or you, O Mars“, the founder of the Roman na- 
tion look kindly upon your neglected kindred and your poſte- 


| | ; rity, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


Statius calls him paſtarem Neptun, Nep- 
eue s ſhepherd: he was very Kilful in 
toretelling things to come; he would turn 
himſelf into any ſhape; ſometimes into a 
bull, ſometimes a ſerpent, and ſometimes 
to a flame of fire: he was king of Egypt; 
and becauſe it was cuſtomary forthe kings 
there to wear crowns, on which were en- 
graved lions, dragons, trees, fire, &c. 


hence the ſtory aroſe, that he went in the | 


thape of all theſe creatures engraved on 
his crown. 


All which he pretended to have receive. 
from the nymph Egeria, with whom he 
uſed to meet in the night, ſaith Juwero!, 
on purpoſe to make his laws the mors 
awful to the people. | 

6 [/ia, the daughter of Numitor, and mo- 
ther of Romulus, who being thrown head- 
long into the Tiber, was ſaid to be mar- 
ried to that river. 

7 Sacred wirgins, nuns of Veſta, the 
daughter of Saturn; who were conſecrated 
ta the ſervice of her temple, to keep i 


5 Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of | that fire continually, which, as was pre. 


R:me, a Sabine, born in a town called Ca- 
rc; a peacenble and devout prince, who 
ſettled the policy and religion of the ſtate. 
He firſt appointed the prieſts called Fa- 
wires and Sali, the Veſtal nunt, the Ponti- 


fer Maximus, and the Dics faſti and nefaſt;, 


and divided the year into twelve months. 


tended, came down from heaven; but if 


they let it out, or tranſgreſſed their vow 


of virginity, they were buried alive. 
3 Apollo. See Ode vii. | 
9 Perus, the Goddeſs of love 1% 
beauty; the was wife to Vulcan the ſith, 
but Mar: was her gallant, Her pacent- 


7 C& 
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Piſcium & ſumma genus hæſit ulmo, [& genus piſcium beſit in 
Nota quæ ſedes fuerat columbis; 10 N 1 
Et ſuperjecto pavidæ natarunt ele nota — 43 & E. 

Aquor e damæ. da dumæ natdrunt æquore ſu- 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis þerjeets altos montes & ar- 


: : ; bores, Vidimus flawum Ti- 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis, lnds ws brood 9 


Ire dejectum monumenta Regis, 15 Regis Numæ, & templa 
8 Veſtæ; Vefte Dez, undis viclenter 


Iliz dum ſe nimiùm querenti page Etruſco littore; dum 
ic amnis uxorius jactat Tlie 


porn ultorem, vagus & finiſtra matri Romuli aim que- 
abitur ripa, Jove non probante, ux- rently ſe fore ultirem necis 
a ; | — Cæſaris, & vagus la- 
Ox ws amnis. 20 uur ripd ini ra, ubi magna 
Audiet cives acuiſſe ferrum, pars urbis fuit ædificata, 
Quo graves Perſæ meliùs perirent; Juve licet nm probante id. 


bs © Olim juventus, rara witi) ſu- 
Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum orum parentum, audiet cives 


Rara Juventus. | Romanos acuiſſe ferrum in ſe 

Quem vocet Diviim populus ruentis 25 | Tutud, guograve: Perſe me- 

A , 8 liàs perirent; & audiet pugnas, 
Imperi rebus ! Prece qua fatigent bella civilia. Quem Divim 

Virgines ſanctæ minus audientem populus Romanus wocet in re- 

Carmina Veſtam ? bus perditis imperii ruentis ? 

. $126 | à prece ſanfte wirgi 

Cui dabit-partes ſcelus expiandi 1 7 — Velam minds 

Jupiter? Tandem venias precamur, 30 audiemem carmina, ſuas pre- 

Nube candentes humeros amictus, ces? Cui Jupiter dabit wn; 

Augur Apollo: r - _— 62 0 

. miſſum in nece Czfaris ? 

Sive tu mavis, Erycina ridens, O Apollo augur, precamur ut 

1 Jupido: d aas nobis ſubſidio 

Quam Jocus circumvolat & Cupido: tandem ven ubſidio, 

87 lect & juxta candentes bumeras amic- 

We NESTACTUIN genus nepotes 35 | rus nube: frve tu mavis præ- 

Reſpicis auctor, {0 eſſe nobis, OEryciua ridens, 


circum quam Focus & Cupido wolat : frve tu, O Mars, aucter Romanæ gentis reſpicis tuum 
negleftum genus & tuos nepotes, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


age is well deſcribed in that verſe of Auſo- | erva, without female aid, conſulted with 
nius, Orta ſalo, ſuſcepta ſolo, patre edita carlo :\ the Goddeſs Flora, how the might of her- 
Sprung of the ſalt-froth of the ſea, edu- |ſe}f bring forth a fon; Flora told her of a 
caf?d upon earth, deſcended of a father | flower in the Olenian fields that would do 
trom heaven. The poets have given her | the buſineſs. At the touch of which ſhe 
many names, according to the places ſhe | conceived Mars, who being a ſon of diſ- 
wasworſhipped at; as Cytherea, Idalia, Ery- content, was made God of war and ſtrife. 
cia, Cnidia, Salaminia, Cyllenia, Pontica, &c. He, rufhan as he was, made Vulcan a 
Metonymically the word Venus is taken | cuckold, who therefore made an iron net, 
tor any ſweetheart or miſs. | and caſt it about them, as they were a- bed 

12 Mars, the God of war, ſon of Ju- together, and called all the Gods to ſee 
er and Juno, or, as Ovid tells the ſtory, | them as they lay; which proved matter 
Juno alone; for the being diſpleaſed of great divertiſement. At length, upon 
that Jupiter ſhould have a daughter, Min- Neptunc's requeſt, he looſed them. 


'The 
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rity, you I fay, alas! glutted with the trial of too long civil 


wars; you whom the noiſe of armour, poliſhed helmets, and 
the fierce countenance of a nimble Moor flying againſt his 

bloody enemy, delights : 
Or you, Mercurius, the winged ſon of bountiful Maia, not 


refuſing to be called the revenger of murderedCzfar, you repre- 
ſent upon earth the young Auguſtus, having changed your own 
ſhape by putting on that of his : late may you return to heaven; 
and long may you joyfully be preſent with the Roman people: 
and Jet no fein Jo of wind take you up into heaven who are 
offended with our vices. | 
Here rather may you love grand triumphs, here be called 
the father and prince of your countrymen : nor, O Czfar, you 
50 being leader, under your reign, can you ſuffer the Medes, the 
molt troubleſome enemies of the Roman name, to ride about 
where they pleaſe unpuniſhed., 


— 


L * 


The KEV. 


HT ORACE's art of reproving and giving good advice to Au- 

guſtus, ſhews itſelf wonderfully in this beautiful Ode. Sue- 
tonius tells us, that Auguſtus, after the battle of Philippi, killed all 
the relations of Brutus and his adherents even to the fartheſt de- 
gree; ſo that a great many innocent perſons, who had no hand in 
the murder of Cæſar, nor in joining with the rebels, were put to 
death; and proſcribed, if they could not be found. 

Horace therefore begins this Ode, ſetting forth that Jupiter the 
father of the Gods had ſhewn his diſpleaſure at this cruel murder, 
by ſending ſnow, dreadful hail, thunder, lightning, and inundation, 
amongſt them; that fince he was diſpleaſed, which of the inferior 
Gods could they apply to, to make an atonement for this great 
crime? He names Apollo, Erycina, that is Venus, Mars, and at laſt 
he comes to Mercurius, that he would come in the ſhape of Aug l- 
tus, and ſtay amongſt them; that is, that Auguſtus might be endued 
with reaſon and — as the beſt means to reclaim 3 

| | 


2 i. Mi... — 1 1 — 19 


opr II. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 13 
Heu, nimis longo ſatiate ludo; tu 1 ber 1 _ * 
| . nms lengo civinum bello- 
Quem juvat 1 7 galeæque læves, rum; tu guem clamor armo- 
Acer & Mauri peditis cruentum rum, ves galeæ, & acer 
Vultus in hoſtem: | 40 wultus peditis Mauri involan- 

; 4 tis in cruentum haſtem, juwat ; 
Sive mutata juvenem hgura ive tu, O Mercuri, alatus 
Ales in terris imitaris, alm filius alme Maiæ, fatiers te 
Filius Maize, patiens vocart _ ultorem Ceſaris inter- 
. 4 ecti, imitaris in terris juve- 

Cæſaris ultor: : nem Auguſtum, mutata figurd 
Serus in cœlum redeas; diuque 45 | tui induendo formam ejus : 


Lætus interſis populo Quirini : ſerus redeas in cælum; & dis 
. — 3 * Th O7 247 , 2 

Neve te noſtris vitiis iniquum letus imterfis Ruirini pepules 
neve ior aura tollat in cœ- 

Ocior aura | g lum te iniguum noſtris vitlis. 
Tollat. Hic magnos potius triumphos, Hic potizs ames magnos tri- 
Hic ames dici pater atque princeps : F 


| a : inceps tuorum civium: an 
Neu ſinas Medos equitare inultos, 0 Ceſar, te duce, ſub te im- 


Te duce, Ceſar, peratore, ſinas Meds, infeſ- 
ti ſſimos hoſtes nominis Ro- 
mani, eguitare quocunque volunt inultos. 


* Marſi, Bentleius. 


The K Ex. 


and to reſtore peace, unity, and concord _— them, and put an 
end to their inteſtine wars, which made the Medes, their enemies 
without doors, rejoice z hoping that if theſe inteſtine wars and di- 


viſions continued, they ſhould have an eaſy victory and conqueſt 


over them. Then he ends this Ode, by exhorting them to be 
friends amongſt themſelves; and exert their courage againſt their 
external enemies the Medes. 

How far this had an effect upon Auguſtus, the ſequel of the hiſ- 
tory ſhews; for he became after that the moſt peaceable and mer- 
ciful prince that ever ſwayed a ſcepter. 

This ODE was writ about the year of the city 713, of Horace's 


age 26, before Chriſt 38; ſo that from this preſent year 17 30, it is 


1777 years old. At which time Auguſtus was very ſick, and 
leemed to be given over; which makes Horace ſay, Serus redeas 
in cœlum, diuque lætus inter ſis 8 populo: Late may you return 
to heaven, and long may you joyfully rule over the Raman people. 
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HORACE?'s Ops. 


Book I. 


ODE III. 
To the Smie carrying VIRGIL to ATnzxs. 


He prays for the ſafety of the Sar in which VIRCIL was 
ſailing to ArHENSs; and inveighs againſt the raſhnef; 


of men. 


O Ship, who are reſponſible for reſtoring fafely to us Virgil 

committed to your care, I pray you to land him ſafe on 
the coaſts of Attica, and preſerve my friend the half of my own 
life; ſo I pray that the Goddeſs who preſideth over Cyprus, 
Venus * ſo may the brothers of Helen, Caſtor and Pollux, 


5 who are two bright ſtars, and the father of the winds, /Eolus*, 


direct your courſe, having firſt bound up all the other winds 
except the weſt which blows from Apulia. 
He had a heart of oak and a threefold plate of braſs 5 about 
10 his breaſt, who firſt committed himſelf in a ſlender ſhip to the 
ſtormy ſea; and was not afraid of the boiſterous ſouth-Weſt 
wind contending with the north-weſt, nor the mournful ſeven 
ſtars , nor the fury of the ſouth-wind; than which there is not 
a greater ruler of the Adriatic ſea 7 (is the ſtrongeſt vrind in 
15 that fea), whether it has a mind to ſtir up or quiet the waves. 
What kind of death could affright him *, who could behold the 


ſea-monſters ſwimming, the ſea raging, 
20 ſonof ſhipwrecks) rocks of Acrocerauniaꝰ, with dry eyes? Invain 


d the infamous (by rea- 


then 


ANNOTATIONS. 


r gg, the prince of the Latin heroic 
poets, born ut Andes, not far from Man- 
tua, in the third year of the 177th Olym- 
piad, that was in the year of the world 
3848. He died the ſecond year of the 
190th Olympiad, about 20 years before 
the birth of our bleſſed Saviour. He wrote 
ten Ecliagucs, four books of Georgics, and 
twelve Ancids; theſe laſt were not pub- 
liſhed till his death. He was poſſeſſed of 
all the graces of poetry; no man ever un- 
derſtood the numbers and harmony of ver- 
Gfication better than he; his ſtyle is 
ſmooth, accurate, and majeſtic; and he is 
wonderfully happy in his characters and 
deſcriptions z he was fo entirely beloved 
by Horace, that he here calls him, Dimi- 
dium anime mig, the half of my ſoul 

2 Vs. See Ode ii. of this book. 


3 Bretſiers of Helen, Caſtor and Pollux. 


Leda, wife of Tyndarus king of Lacor'a, 
as fame goes, brought forth two eggs; 
out of one of them came Pollux and Hel:- 
na, born immortal, begot by Jupiter; ut 
the other, Caſtor and Chytemneſtra, be gat 
by Tyndarus: becauſe thoſe brothers, 2: 
long as they lived, freed the ſeas from 
pirates and robbers, they are ſaid to have 
received power from Neptune, the God ot 
the ſea, of helping thoſe who were in 
danger of being ſhipwrecked, by being 
turned into ſtars, which makes our poc' 
invoke them under this epithet, Tuc 
fidera, fratres Helene. | 

4+ ZEolus, ſon of Hippotas, and king 0! 
the Zolian iſlands, which are ſeven; 1. 
para, Hiera, Strongyle, Didyme, Ericic. 
Phenicuſa, and Eumonymos, otherwiſe cal 


ed Inſulæ Vulcaniz, by the Greets H:phe- 
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O D E III. | 
Ad Navim vebentem VIRGILIUM Arurxas. 


Precatur incolumitatem Navi gud Virenivs veheboiur 
ATHENAS; deinde invebitur in temeritatem heminum. 


- 4 ORD O. 
81 te Diva potens Cypri, Novis, ger dibes prove 
Sic fratres Helenæ, lucida ſidera, [AJ tare nobis falvum 
Ventorumque regat pater, V rrgilium creditum tibi, precar 


8 te ut rcddas ipſum incoilume 
Obſtrictis aliis præter Iapyga, p eis fnibus, g & ſerves ne 


Navis, que tibi creditum 5 um cnaciſſimum amicum 
Debes Virgilium; finibus Atticis dimidium anime mee; fc 
Reddas incolumem, precor, er 


p Venus, fic fratres H.lenæ, 
Et ſerves anime dimidium mew. Caſtor & Poilux, qui ſunt 


Illi robur & æs triplex duo dera lucida, & pater 


5 8 . . dentort m, AEolus, regat te, 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 10 n prids omnibus 4 
Commiſit pelago ratem ventis præter ventum Iapyga 
Primus; nec timuit præcipitem Africum | flantem ab Apulia. Rebur, 
x | cor duriſſimum, & ws tri- 

Decertantem Aquilonibus, _ - {pier wr crea Afar Wh, qu 
Nec triſtes Hyadas, nec rabiem Notiz 'primus commiſit fragitem rater 


lnfames ſcopulos Acroceraunia ? 20 mus, ſeu vlt tellere ſeu penere 
ia. Quem gradum mortis ille timuit, qui vidit marina morftra natantia, qui vidic mare 
tg, & Acroceraunia ſcapulot infames naufragiis, ficcis ecaits ? 


* Turbidum, Bertleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


fades; they lie between Italy and Sicily.1 placed in the forehead of the conſtella- 
Zolus was ſaid to be God of the winds, | tion Taurus, the Bull. 
becauſe he was ſo well verſed in Aſtronomy, | 7 Adriatic ſea, or the gulf of Venice, 
that he knew what times and how long|a very tempeſtuous ſea, and here called 
ſuch winds and tempeſts would continue, Adria by Horace; from whence the Pro- 
ad when it would be calm; or becauſethe | verb of an angry peeviſh perſon, Tracun- 
clouds and miſtsarifing about thoſe iſlands | dior improbo Adria. 
ud always portend great tore of winds. 8 What kind of death could affright bim? 
5 4 2 plate of braſi. As if he The ancients dreaded ſhipwreck as the 
had ſaid, Is habebat cor durius quovis ligno] worſt ſort of death, as being thereby li- 
© &re; he had a heart harder than any | able to be deyoured by fiſh, daſhed againſt 
wood or braſs. rocks, or caſt upon an uninhabited ifland. 
6 Mournful ſeven lars, trifies Hyadas, ſo 9 Acroceraunia, high mountains in Epi- 
led from zv, huein, pinere, to rain; [rus, whoſe tops were often ſtruck with 
tecauſe they ufually bring rain. They are thunder, and therefore called in Greek Ce- 
| raunas, 


Quo non arbiter Adriæ 1318 22 eee 
. pitem Africum ventum aecer - 
Major, tollere ſeu ponere vult freta. e 
Quem mort1s timuit gradum, triſtes Hyadas, nec rabiem No- 
Qui ſiccis oculis monſtra natantia, s; quo wen eſt maja arbiter 
Qui Che De tr Þ, Be Adrie maris, qui eſt ventus 
l IT mare TUrgICU 5 | in ſinu Adriatico validiſſi- 
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wiſdom ; Fenus, beauty; Aftciio, muſic; 


HORACE' Opes. Boos l. 


then hath the all- wiſe God ſeparated the earth from the unfre- 
quented ocean, if nevertheleſs impious wicked ſhips paſs over 
25 theſe ſeas which are not to be touched by them. | 
Mankind, bold in undergoing all hazards, run headlong into 
crimes forbidden. "The bold fon of Iapetus, Prometheus, brought 
fire to the nations of men by ſtealth. After that fire was brought 
down from the etherial houſe, heaven“, conſumptions, and 
30 new kinds of fevers, diſeaſes, over-run the earth; and the flow 
neceſſity of death, dying, before that time removed from 
men, haſted its pace. 
Dædalus“ tried to fly in the open air with wings not granted 
35 to man by the Gods: the ſtrength of Hercules“ broke open 
hell. Nothing is difficult to mankind. We are fo fooliſh, that we 
' aſpire to heaven itſelf hy our folly ; neither do we allow becauſe 
40 of our wickedneſs Jupiter to lay aſide his angry thunderbolts. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


raunas, from xepaurcs fulmen, thunder, and | and Mercury, eloquence. She was by Fupitcy 


gr, the top. Here Horace means A- ſent with a box to Epimetheus, which he 
croceraunium promontorium, the promontory | Tecerving and opening, all kinds of evils 


of Acreceraunium, lying over-againſt the | and miſchiefs flew out, and filled the earth 
Inian fea, commonly called Caps della Chi- with diſeaſes and all other calamities 
mera, by others, Capo della Lengueta, in others think it was the /ues venerea, mord u 
ger ns not = from the ar ae - Albania. 3 Ie —— the on, * 
io After tbat fire was brought dezon from a e Uu ing e- 
3 Some 7 have 2 to e en. rations a burthen to them, and ſo haſtened 
here the firſt nn of Adam, diſobedience 2 er ney — far ſhort of the 
and the wages of it death, diſeaſes, and | LVES of their foretathers. 
trouble; and that he took it from Heficd, 5 N "= moſt 3 D arr 
who fays, when Prometheus ſtole fire from in A world; Wnence the r. leer 
heaven, to give life to his ſtatues made by | 9P#r@) when one would commend a thing 
RY yy Gyn Es 6, 
ardora, a woman made by Vulcan at , 5 5 
Jupiter's command, whom every God ad- | auger, glue, cement, ſails for ſhips, the 
orncd with ſeveral gifts. Pallas gave ies ſail-yard, Sc. Being accuſed of the death 


ot 
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N this Ode, Horace has ſhewn us how to love, value, and eſteema 
truly worthy companion or intimate friend; that if he be a bache- 
lor, as he was himſelf, we ought to have the fame degree of Platonic 
zove to him that a married man has to his wife, account him dimi- 
dium anime naſtræ, the half of our ſoul, be equally concerned for him 
in all the diſpenſations of Providence towards him, whether proſper- 
ous or adverſe; have an equal joy with him in the firſt, and ſympa- 


thy with him in the laſt, None could puta truer eſtimate upon the va- 


lue of Virgil than he, who, being a poet himſelf, knew that dd. 2 
7 poſſeſſe 


. / ts ar ect. + 


Dor NM. Q. HORA TII FLACCI. 


a7 
Nequicquam Deus abſcidit Nequicquam igitur prudent 
Prudens oceano * diſſociabili 8 12 difſicia- 
- . ut oceans tamen impi 
Terras, fi tamen impiæe _— inpie 


Non tangenda rates tranſiliunt vada, — Cen: humana, 
Audax omnia perpeti, 25% % Fei - onnia, ruit 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 8 


x genus Japeti, Prometheus, 
Audax Iapeti genus [Frculir ignem gentibus mals 


Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit : fraude. Poſt ignem illum 


_ aa ſubductum ex atheris demo 
Poſt ignem #theria domo lo, Sein, &f nome cobors 


Subductum, macies, & nova febrium 30 | /ebrium incubuit terris; tar- 


Terris incubuit cohors ; dague —_— lethi print ſe- 
Semotique priùs tarda neceſſitas pa I: 2 

Lethi corripuit gradum. pertus eſt volare per vacuum 
Expertus vacuum Dædalus atra 5 = datis bomini 

Pennis non homini datis : 35 1 1 oils 
Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. | duum mortalibus. Adeo ſtul- 

Nil mortalibus arduum eſt. [ti ſumus, ut petimus cælum 
Ccelum ipſum petimus ſtultitiaz neque — a — Toke 

Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus Fovem ponere iracunda ful- 
Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina, 40 (e ſua. 


* Diffociabilis terras, Bentleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


of Perdix his nephew, he fled into Crete, | privy to the adultery of Paſipha?, the wife 
and there made the labyrinth or maze into ſof Minos, with his ſervant named Taurus, 
which Minos put him and his ſon Icarus, (a bull, was put in priſon with his fon Ica- 
becauſe he made a cow of wood, into which | rus 3 but he eſcaped with his ſon and ſome 
Pafiphae being conveyed, proſtituted her-| other diſcontented perfons from Crete, in 
ſelf to a bull. He ſeeing no way to eſcape, | ſome ſmall ſhips. Mixos purſued thera fo 
defired feathers and wax to make a pre-| cloſely, that Jcarus's ſhip was ſplit on a 
ſent, as he pretended, to the king; but he | rock. Daedalus outſailed the king, and: 
made himſelf and his ſon wings, and ſo arrived firſt at Sicily, becauſe he had in- 
flew from Crete to Sardinia, and from thence | vented his ſail-cloths, whereas others at 
to Cumæ, where, having loſt his ſon by the | that time ſailed only by oars; whence the 
way, he built a temple to Apollo, The|proverb, Remigiis Dædaliis, to ſignify a 
ground of the ſtory is this: Dædalus being | thing done with dexterity and ſpeed. 


* 4 1 
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poſſeſſed of all the graces and accompliſhments of an excellent poet 
and fincere friend, 

He firſt addreſſes himſelf to the ſhip, that is, the maſter and 
crew, who were to ſteer and direct her courſe; and prays, that 
thoſe ſtars may only appear which preſaged fair weather; that Alus 
would lock up all contrary and ſtormy winds, that none but a fair 
wind night gently fill the ſails, and carry him to Athens. Having 
expreſſed his opinion of him that firſt ventured in a ſhip to ſea, he 


Vol. I, C > 0 nuns. 
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turns his thoughts upon the ſubject of the preceding Ode, and by the 
raſh attempt of Dædalus, fire of Prometheus, and deſcent of Her- 
cules into hell, he ſeems to apply it to the bold, wicked, and hery 
tempers of Brutus and Caſſius : and he ends with giving advice to 
his countrymen, to bear patiently the ſeverity of Auguſtus, for that 
murder and rebellion, ſaying, Negue patimur per noſtrum ſcelus Fovein 
ponere iracunda fulmina ms neither do we allow, becauſe of our 
- wickedneſs, Jupiter to lay down his angry thunderbolts. 

As the Romans made their emperors Gods when they were dead, 
ſo they looked upon them as Jupiter's vicegerents while alive. Be not 
like the dog, ſays Horace, who ſnarls at the ſtone without conſider- 
ing the hand that throws it, or the cauſe for which it is thrown; the 
dog has committed a fault, the ſtone is thrown to puniſh him, You 
have committed a great crime in the murder of Cæſar, and in adding 


the 


— * 
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ODE IV. 


To Lucius Szxros. 


Having deſcribed the pleaſantneſs of the ſpring, and pro- 
poſed the common neceſlity of death, as an Epicurean 
he exhorteth Sextus to a voluptuous lite. 


HE ſharp winter is melted away with the pleaſant return 

of the ſpring and weſt-wind; and the machines draw 

the dry ſhips from the docks to the ſea : and neither the cattle 

delight now to be ſhut up in the ſtables, nor the ploughmen to ſit 
at the fire; nor are the meads white with nipping hoar-froſt. 

5 Now Cytherean Venus“ leads forth her briſk 5 to dance, 

the moon ſhining above their heads ;and the decent Graces * join- 

ed with the Nymphs beat the earth alternately with one foot; 

in the mean time whilſt burning Vulcanꝰ makes a viſit to, kindles 

up the fire in the laborious ſtrong- ſmelling ſhops of the * . 

| 1 ow 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Venus, ſee Ode ii. . 
2 Gratiæ, the Graces, three Goddeſſes ; 
one who could beſtow a bleſſing, another 
who received them, and the third who 
re paid a good deed, | 

3 Vulcan, the God of fire, and ſon of 
Japiter and Juno. 


414 Cyclops, from cyclot, a circle, and . 
an eye, becauſe they were ſaid to have but 
one eye in the middle of their forehead. 
The ſons of Neptune and Ampbitrite, Val 
can's aſſiſtants in making of F«pit 
thunderbolts, as the poets feigned. The 


re 
, aſt 
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the ſin of rebellion to that of murder, what can the emperor da 
leſs than pron thoſe with death that were aiders, actors, and abet- 
tors of it? The beſt way to put an end to Auguſtus's ſeverity is to be 
humble and ſubmiſſive, and to expreſs your hatred of ſuch a crime, 
and the inteſtine war that followed it, and to live in peace and 
_\ among yourſelves. \ 

his Ode was written about the end of the year from the building 
of the city 7 34, of Horace's age 33, before Chriſt 3o ; ſo that from 
the preſent year 1739, it is 1769 years old. Auguſtus, at this time 
returning from ꝗſia, ſet fail for the iſland of Samos, being to fail 
from thence to Greece. In order to meet the emperor, Virgil ſet out 


from Rome for Athens. Horace here wiſhes him a good vo 


but 


inveighs againſt them that invented navigation, becauſe art, 


deprived him of his dear friend's company. 


. 
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ODE IV. 
Ad Lucium SEexTU 


M. 


Amenitate veris deſeriptd, & communi moriendi conſuetudine 
propofitd, tanguam Epicurens hortatur Sextum ad volup- 


tuoſam vitam. 


1 acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni | 
Trahuntque ficcas machinæ carinas : 
Ac neque jam ſtabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni; 
| Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 
Jam N choros ducit Venus, imminent 
unã; 5 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede; dum graves Cy- 
clopum NA 


ORD O. 
A Cris hyems diſſol- 


vitur grata vice 
veris & Favonii; ma- 
cbinæ que trabunt ficcas 
carinas a navalibus ad 
mare: ac neque pecusjam 
gaudet claudi ftabulisy 
aut arator aſſidere igni 
nec prata albicant canis 
prumis. Fam Cytherea 
Venus ducit favs choros, 
imminente Lund; decene 


Vulcanus ardens urit * officinas. 


teſgue Gratiæ junctæ 


Nymphis quatiunt terram alterno pede; interea dum ardens Pulcanus urit, inviſit, graves 


officinas Cyclopum. 
* Viſit, Bentleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ara three of theſe of moſt note among the | habiting the iſle of Sicily, which were tall 
poets; Brontes, Steropes and Pyracmon. and very luſty men, whence the poets 


Theſe Cyclopes were an ancient people in- 6 them giants. 


C 2 5 Fautus 


— — — ——- ES * 


go HORACE Op ES. Bock J. 
Now it is proper to crown the head glittering with the moi. 
ſture of youth either with green myrtle, or the flowers which 
10 the earth free from cold ſpontaneouſly brings forth. 
Now itisalſoproper to ſacrifice to Faunus* in the ſhady groves, 
whether he deſires a lamb to be ſacrificed to him, or rather a kid. 
Pale death knocks with an impartial foot at the cottages of the 
15 poor, and palaces of kings. O happy Sextus®, the ſhort time of 
life forbids us to entertain a laſting hope of what may happen 
many years hence. By and by eternal night, death, will ſeize you, 
and the fabulous Manes? or ſouls below, of whom both the poets 
and philoſophers relate ſo many things, and the poor wretched 
houſe of Pluto*; in which ſo ſoon as you are come, you will not 
chooſe (a præſes of the company at a bottle) a king of wine? 
at a feaſt by throwing the dice, nor admire beautiful Lycidas ?, 
with whom now all the youths are inflamed, and in a ſhort time 
20 the young women will burn in love for the embrace of him, 
when he ſhall be grown up to man's age. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


s Faunus, he was fon to Picus, father | & Lucizs Sextus, or Seftius, this is he 
to Latiuus, and the third king of the Ab-|who kept up ſuch a conftant friendſhip 
origines in Latium; who, becauie he taught|to Brutus, after he was routed, yet was 
the people ſomewhat of religion and til- [commended by Auguſtus, and made conſul 
lage, was accounted a country God; and | with Cncius Calpurnius Piſa, in the year 
that rude people might be kept in awe ut | after the building of the city 730. 
him, they pictured him with feet of horn, | 7 Manes, the Gods or Geni of the dead, 
and two horns on his head; atterwards al; | properly the ſpirits er ſouls of perſons 
the Gods of the woods went by this name, deceaſed. 


N Pute 


The K Ex. | 
7 beauty of this Ode appears in the repreſentation of the 


grateful variety of ſummer and winter. Had we always 
ſummer, we ſhould be burnt up with heat, devoured by vermin, 
and ſtruck with thunder and lightning. If we had always winter, 
we ſhould periſh by cold, be chilled and frozen to death; but by the 
alternately ſeaſonable returns of ſummer and winter we live com- 
fortably and happily. When the ſpring comes, that which was depriv- 
ed of vegetable life before, and was in a manner dead and buried in 
the earth, revives; the plants and herbs peep out and come forth 

from their graves; the trees, which were naked and ſeemed dead, 
put forth their leaves and bloſſom, and the flowers delight us with 
their beauty and variety of colors. The birds, which were ſilent 
in the winter, now in the ſpring chant out their muſica} warb- 
ling notes. The wild beaſts, Which were hid in their dens, and 
| tame 
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Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire|N*rc defet impedire 


caput nitidum juventã 
myrto, | aut viridi myrto, aut eo 
Aut flore terræ quem ferunt ſolutæ. 10 flore quem terre ſolute 


Nunc & in umbroſis Fauno decet immolare lucis, AHS ore. ferunt. Nunc 


; S decet immelare Fauno 
Seu poſcat agnam *, five malit hœdum. in_umbroſis lucis, ' ſeu 


pallida mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas,|p:{car agnam immotari 


Regumque turres. O beate Sexti, 55% ve malit * 

70 allida mors pullat & 
Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare i ged. l 2 
longam. 15 ferum, turreſpnueregum. 

Jam te premet nox, fabulæque Manes, 0 beate Sexti, brevis 


5 h 8 A 2 umma vitæ vetat 
Et domus exilis Plutonia; quo ſimul mearis, ee wen ** 
- * * ” OS - 
Nec regna vini fortiere talis, Jam #ternanox,morss 


Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere,quocaletjuventus|/79 e, & fabule 


: . Manes, de quibus & 
Nunc omnis, & mox Virgmes tepebunt. 20] paces & Philoſophi 


fabulantur tam multa, & exilis dennis Plutonia; 7 ſimul ac mearis, non ſortiere regna 
ini in convivio jactis talis, nec mirabere tenerum Lycidam, uo nunc 6nnis Juventus 
qalet, & mox wirgines tepebunt complexu ejus, ubi adoleverit, 


* Agni, Bent/eins, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


8 Pluto, ſon to Saturn and Ops, and throwing of the dice, upon wheſe ſides 
brother to Jupiter and Neptune; hell fell were engraven or painted the images of Sa- 
to bis ſhare as being the youngeſt bro- turn, Jupiter, Mars, Apalls, Venus, and Di- 
ther, ſo that he was king and judge of it. | ana. He who threw up/enus was made king, 

'9 A ling wine ; it was a cuſtom a- as Horace, Book II. Ode vii. inſinuates; 
mong the ancients, at feaſts, to chooſe a Quem Venus dicet arbitrum bibendi ; whom 
king, or maſter to order how much each | Venus ſhall appoint judge of drinking. 
gueſt ſhould drink, whom all the company | 10 Lycidas, a beautiful boy, whom 
were obliged to obey z he was choſen by | Sextus greatly admired and loved. 


— — — 
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The K Ex. 


tame in the ſtables, come now forth with vigour and new life. 
Man, who ſheltered himſelf in the houſe at the fire, leaves theſe, 
and goes cheerfully abroad to his work. 

grace ſays here, Machine trahunt ficcas carinas ex navalibus 
ad mare; the machines draw the dry {hips from the docks to the 
ſea, We muſt conſider, that in Horace's days, there were no winter- 
voyages attempted, except on extraordinary occaſions ; till 1400 
years after, that the virtue of the loadſtone was found out, and the 
mariner's compaſs was made conducive to navigation. But to re- 
turn to Horace's ſubject, he ſays here, that they ſacrificed a lamb or 
kid to Faunus. This makes good what St. Paul ſays, That the hea- 
thens, which knew not the law, were a law to themſelves. Although 


they had no divine revelation, yet by right reaſon and the light of 


nature, they thought they were in gratitude obliged to have their 
ſpring-feſtivals and ſacrifices; ſo convincing were the regular 


C 3 ſeaſons 


\ 


a HORACE' Ops. Book I. 


The K Ex. 
ſeaſons and interchanges of the heavenly luminaries to them. Mr, 
Addiſon, in imitation of the 19th Pſalm, expreſſes it very well, ſaying: 


Th' unwearied ſun from day to day | What tho' no word, nor voice, nor ſound, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, Amid their radiant orbs are found, 


And publiſhes to every land, In reafon's ear they all rejoice, 
The work of an almighty hand: And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Soon as the evening-ſhades preyail, For ever finging as they ſhine, 


The moon takes up the wondrous tale, The hand that made us is divine. 
And nightly to the lining earth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. | | 


And 


18 


ODE V. 


To PY RR HA. 


— 


That the lovers of Pyrrba are miſerable ; and that he had 
eſcaped out of her embraces as from a ſhipwreck. 


Pyrrha*, what ſlender youth perfumed with ſweet odours 

careſſeth you on a bed of roſes in a pleaſant grotto ? 

For whoſe ſake do you fillet up your golden locks *, unaf- 
fectedly neat in dreſs ? | 

5 Alas! how often will he bemoan the promiſe broke by you, 

and the unconſtant Gods Venus and Cupid®, who before favored 

him, but afterwards oppoſed him; and unacquainted with ſuch 

treatment will be amazet to ſee the ſeas rough with boiſterous 

winds, your ſmoothneſs of temper ruffled on a ſudden, he who 

10 now ſecurely enjoys your charms ; who hopes that you will al- 


ways be free from other lovers, always f. d of him, who is ig- 


norant of the deceitful gales of your affeQtions ! _ 
How miſerable are thoſe, to whom before trial you ſhine fo 
bright! I indeed have eſcaped from your embraces as if it had 


been from a ſhipwreck, ſo that the holy wall of the temple ſhews 


I 5 that I have hung up my wet clothes* to Neptune? the powerful 
god of the ſea upon a tablet devoted for that purpoſe. 


ANNOTATION S. 


1 Pyrrba, a beautiful woman of the| ſenting nature to the life; ſo that which 
towns | Horace here calls ſimplex munditiis, is a neat 

2 Fer whoſe ſake do you fillet up your golden yet plain and ſeemingly unaffected dreſs, 
bocks? After the faſhion of the youngy which with a woman's Geportment ſets hes 
women of Lacedemon. better off than all the painting, gaudy 

3 * neat in dreſs. It is not] attire, and jewels whatever. 
barely the fineneſs of the colors that] 4 Venus, ſee Ode ii. ; 
makes the contraſt in painting, but the due 5 Cupid. The God of love, of which 
and agrecable mixtyre of them, repre- here were two, ſaith Ovid, The one, _ 


' 
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And Mr. Brady, on Pſalm 104, fays : 


The various works by Thee are found, | The earth is with thy treaſure crown'd, 
For which we Thee adore, Till nature's hand can graſp no more. 


This Ode was written about the year after the building of the 
city 723, about the 13th of February, on which day they offered 
ſacrifice to Faunus; of Horace's age 36, before Chriſt 28. So that 
from this preſent year 17 39, it is 1767 years old. 


- * — — 
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. 
Ad PY RR HAM. 


Miſeros eſſe amatores Pyrrhe ; ſe enatdfſe ex ejus illecebris 
velut & naufragio. 


. | ORD O. 
UIS multi gracilis te puer in rosa Pyrrha, quis gracilis 
0, Perfuſus liquidis urget odoribus A pur 2 iquidis 
ö oribus urget te in multã roſ4 
Grato, Py rrha, ſub antro ! | fub grato antro? Cui, cujus 


Cui flavam religas comam, gratia, religas flavam comam, 
Simplex munditiis? Heu, quoties fidem, 5 ſimplex munditiis ? Heu ! que= 


* ties flebit fidem a te violatam, 
Mutatoſque Deos flebit; & aſpera | |& mutatos Dees Venerem & 
Nigris æquora ventis Cupidinem, antei faventes, 
mirabitur inſolens, poſteà autem contrarios; et 


; : 2 linſolens emirabitur equora 4ſ- 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea z 7a nigris wentit, qui dune 


Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 10 jcredulus fruitur te aured; qui 


Sperat, neſcius auræ _ J. 2 LH 

n . . „ 41118 Acoridus, Jem ama- - 

Fallacis ! Miſeri, quibus [em N 
Intentata nites. Me tabula ſacer tuarum affectionum { O mi- 
Votiva paries indicat uvida = er” Sow pe. _ 
. nites. qui ex tuis 
Suſpendiſſe potent1 15 illecebris evaſi velut è nau- 


Veſtimenta maris Deo. fragio, adeo ut ſacer paries 
edis indicet me ſuſpendiſſe uvida veſtimenta Neptuno potenti Des maris wotiva tabuld. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


of Venus, and begotten by Jupiter; the other, wrecked, with an account of their mjra- 
the ſon of Erebus and Nox, 1aith Cicero. He culous preſervation, upon a ſquare piece 
is pictured armed with a torch and a bow, of wood, called here tabula, that others 


and two darts; the one of gold, and the| might know whoſe they were, and for 


other of lead; the one procureth love, and what end put there, when they beheld 
the other chaſeth it away. them in the temple. 

© Wet clothes. Thoſe who ſuffered ſhip-| 7 Neptune, the God of the Tea, and the 
wreck uſed to give thanks tothe God of the ſon of Saturn and Ops; his mace was 8 
ſea for preſerving them alive; and in teſti- trident. He found out the riding of 
mony of their gratitude they hung up the] horſes z and was ſaid, together with Apello, 
elothes they had on when they were — hays built the of Troy. _ 

4 


| 


— 
— - 
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with his [nterpretatio and notes. 
Minellius have it alſo with notes. 


gentlemen that pretend to purge Horace of ſmutty language, by doing 


HORAC E's 


The K x y. 


PERE TARTERON has inſerted this Ode, but given no ver- 
ſion of it; ſeveral have omitted it altogether, as Du Hamel, &c. 
But Torrentius biſhop of Antwerphas it with notes. Des Prez has it 


Ops. Book I. 


The honorable Mr. Bond and 
With deference to thoſe learned 


1 


DFF VS, 


To 


That his exploits in war ought to be deſcribed by Yarius: 
but that himſelf was only capable of compoſing amor- 


ous ſongs. 


Oo 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Marcus Agrippa; he, as we may un- 
derſtand by this Ode, was the companion 
and general with Auguſtus during the war 
of two conſulſhips, and ſo beloved by him, 
that, upon the death of Marcellus, Auguſ- 
tus made him his ſon-jn-law. | 

There was another Agrippa ſurnamed 
Menenius Lanatus; he was by the Romans 

_ Choſen captain againſt the Sabires, and ob- 
| tained a triumph. When the commons of 
* Rome roſe in mutiny againſt the ſenators, 
becauſe they were charged with taxes and 
ſervices of war, and could not be quieted, 
he made a ſpeech to them in this manner : 
The limbs and members of the body 
4 confſpiredagainfthe belly and ſtomach, 
& becauſe they thought that they were 
«© idle, and therefore would give them no 
«© food; but when they ſaw that by that 
«© means themſclves began to waſte and 


ro 
— 


AGRIPP A. 


Agrippa“, you ſhould be deſcribed by Varius?, the ſoaring 
imitator of Mzonian verſe, Homer's, as a brave valiant 
man, and triumphant over your enemies, Antonius“ and Cleopa- 
tra, and as to whatever exploits the tou 
achieved by ſea or land under you their general. 


O 


gh valiant ſoldiery have 


We 


con ſume, they then perceived that they 
were nouriſhed by them, and ſo grew 
into friendſhip again. So it is, ſaid he, 
with the ſenate and people; they are, as 
it were, one body, which diſcord de- 

ſtroyeth and concord maintains.“ 
2 FVariut, a tragic poet, none of the 
common ſort; he wrote a panegyric in 
praiſe of Auguſtus, and ſome other pieces, 
whereof only a few fragments are ſaved. 
Auguſtus employed him to reviſe Yirgit's 
Hneids after the death. of its author. 
3 Homer, an excellent Grecian poet, 
who is ſometimes called Meliſigenes, from 
the river Meles, and ſometimes Maonidcs, 
from Mgonia, a province of Afia in which 
he was born. He wrote ſundry poem? 
ſcattered here and there in the countries 
through which he travelled, whence ſo ma- 
ny countries challenged kim to be * 
they 
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ſo, they only give an ill and unjuſt opinion of him to thoſe who 
know him not, and excite the youth the more to inquire after that 
which is omitted. Since there 1s no reproving of vice without nam- 
ing of it, and Horace never brings it in but by way of reproof, or ad- 
vice to keep from it; here he ſays he eſcaped the embraces of a wo- 


man of the town as narrowly as one eſcapes death that is ſhip- 
wrecked. | 


. 


Ad AG RIP ARI. 


Bellicas ejus laudes a Vario ſcribi eportere: ſe eſſe conviviis 


* tantim & amoribus canendis aptum. 


| ORDO. 


Criberis V ario fortis, & hoſtium Agrigpa, ſcriteris à 
Vario, alite Mcaonii cars 


Victor, Mzonii carminis alite, .d 
Quam rem cunque * ferox navibus aut equis |» Antonii & Clecpatræ, 


Miles te duce geſſerit. uam rem cungque ferox miles 
| gelſerit navibus aut equis ſub 
E auce. ; 


Qua rem cunque, Bentleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


they have the firſt copies of his works, | the diſpleaſure of Augiſtus, he was worſt- 
which in ſucceeding times were gathered | ed by him in a ſea-fignt at Actium, and at 
together to make up complete poems, and | laſt being beſieged at Alexandria in Egypt, 
were called from thence Rhapſadiz. Two |he flew himſelt. | 
of theſe poems are obſerved to comprehend | Clecpatra, queen of Egypt, ſiſter and 
the two parts of man, the Niads deſcribing | wife to Prolemy the laſt: ſhe was firſt court- 
the ſtrength and vigour of the body; and |ed by Julius Ceſar, to whom ſhe bore a 
the Odyſſes the ſubtlety and policy of the {ſon called Cæſario; afterwards Mark Anto 
mind. Seven cities pretended to the honor [kept her company, quitting Auguſtus his 
of being the places of his nativity : Smyr- [partner's ſiſter, to whom he had been 
na, Rhodes, Colopbon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, | married before; which Auguſtus reſenting, 
and Athens. Jo theſe Suidas adds a great ſhe called him to an account, and in the 
many more. He lived about the time of {ſea-fight we juſt now named at Actium, 
Elias the prophet, in the year of the world | having routed him, drove him to that de- 
3033, before Chrift 915. ſpair that he killed himſelf. This lady 
. 4 Marcus Antonius the Triumvir was [taking example by him, that ſhe might 
grandchild to Mark Antony the orator. The |not be carried about alive in triumph, 
eaſtern province was allotted him, where |clapt two poiſonous aſps to her breaſts, 
he performed ſeveral exploits; but fall- and ſo expired. 
ng in love with Cleopatra, and under 6 Achilles, 
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5 We ſmall weak poets neither attempt to write thoſe great vic. 
tories of Jour achieving, nor the ſtubborn pride of Achilles“, 


the ſon o 


Peleus, who would yield neither to the Grecian ambaſ. 


ſadors, nor to Agamemnonꝰ generaliſſimo of the army, and king of 
kings, nor to give a deſcription of that long voyage of crafty 


Ul 
Pelops ®: 


es * through the Mediterranean ſea, nor the cruel houſe of 
while modeſty, and my muſe capable only of writing 


peaceful poems, forbids me to diminiſh by the weakneſs of my 


O 


10 genius the praiſes of great Czfar**, and your's. 
For who with a becoming decency can deſcribe in hiſtory 
Auguſtus“ another Mars covered with an impenetrable coat of 
mail? or Agrippa another Meriones ** bedaubed with 'T'rojan 
duſt by fighting? or Mæcenas another Diomedes, the ſon 9 
T ydeus , equal to the Gods above in courage and ſtrength by 


15 the help of Pallas ? 


We lyric poets exempt from theſe great, ſublime, heroic ſub. 
jects, ſing of feaſts, we ſing the battles of fierce virgins againſt the 


oung men, nevertheleſs firſt 


having their nails pared, leſt they 


ſhould hurt any one; or if it is any other kind of love-battles in 
which we are engaged, we, I ſay, who are not fixed to any parti- 
20 cular kind, being inconſtant not contrary to our cuſtom, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 Achilles, the fon of Peleus king of Theſ- 
faly. Thetis, the Goddeſs of the ſea, his 
mother, dipt him all over, when he was a 
child, in the river Styx, to make him in- 
vulnerable; only that part of his foot, 
which his mother held him by when ſhe 
dipt him, eſcaped. He was put under 
the tuition of Chiron the Centaur to learn to 
ride the great horſe, and to play upon 
muſical inſtruments. His mother was 
warned by the oracle, that if he went to 
the wars of Trey with the other princes, 
he ſhould be ſlain there; wherefore ſhe 
cloathed him in woman's apparel, and 


procured he ſhould be hid amongſt the 


daughters of Lycomedes, where he got with 
child one of his daughters called Deidami, 
of whom was born Pyrrhus: but it wa 
propheſied, that unleſs Achilles heiped,Try 
could not be conquered ;z wherefore LU 
craftily diſcovered him by his fondneſs for 
military weapons, and dragged him thither. 

7 Agamemnon, See Ode x. Book ift. 

8 Ulyſſer, the genitive ſingular is here put 
for LH. See alſo Virgil, Eclog. viii. 7c 
and Ode xv. of this Book. | 

9 Ner the cruel bouſe of Pelops, the ſon of 
Tantalus ; whom his father killed, ant 
ſerved up to the Gods at an entertainment: 
which they diſcovering, reſtored the chilt 
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: The K xy. 
HI ORACE in this Opt compliments Auguſtus, Agrippa, Me- 


cenas, and Varius. He begins with Agrippa, calls him fortis & 
vickor hoſtium. He very well deſerved this epithet; for Agrippa con- 
quered and routed both the Gauls and Germans, whoſe ſtrength la 


moſt in their cavalry; and therefore Horace here expreſſes it h 
f | | equi 


% 
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Nos, Agrippa, neque hæc dicere, nec gravem | Nos tenues poetæ neque co- 


pelidæ ſtomachum cedere neſcii, 


Nec curſus duplicis per mare Ulyſſei, 


Nec ſævam Pelopis domum 


Conamur, tenues grandia: dum pudor, 
Imbelliſque lyræ Muſa potens, vetat 10 


Laudes "greg Cæſaris, & tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeni. 


Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina 
Digne ſcripſerit ? aut pulvere Troico 


6 namur dicere hæc grandia tua 


facta, nec gravem ſtomac bum 
Pelidis, Achillis, neſcii ceders 
nec legatis Græcorum, nec 
Agamemnoni ſummo im- 
peratori exercituum, & re- 
gi regum, nec curſus longæ 
illius navigationis duplic it 
Mei per mare Mediterra- 
neum, nec ſæ vam dimum Pe- 
lepis, familiam Ptolemęœi: 


dum pudor, & mea Muſa po- 


Nigrum Merionem ? aut ope Palladis 15 e ane imbelte yreey wer 


Tydiden Superis parem ? 


Nos.convivia, nos prælia virginum 
Sectis * in juvenes unguibus acrium 
Cantamus vacui; five quid urimur, 


Non præter ſolitum leves. 


tat me deterere culpd ingenit 


guſti, & tuas, Quis enim 
digne * Auguſtum 
alterum Martem tectum ada- 
manting tunica ? aut Agrip- 
20 pam alterum Merianem nigrum 

i Treico puluere certando ? aut 


Mæcenatem alterum Tydiden, Diomeden, parem Superis animo & fortitudine oe Palladis ? 
Ne Lyrici poetæ wacui ab iſtis curis cantamus conviviay nes cantamus prælia acrium wir- 


Linum in juvenes, tamen priùs. ſectis unguibus, ne lædant quem z ſive eſt aliud ęuidpiam quo 


arimury nos inquam, leves non prater ſolitum. 


* Strictis, Bentleius. 


to life, and ſupplied his left ſhoulder, | 
which was miſſing, with ivory, He mar- 
ried afterwards Hippedamia, the daughter 
of OEnomais. 

10 Pralemæus that is Bellicoſus, warlike, 
or given to war. The names of divers 
kings of Egypt, the firſt whereof, ſurnam- 
ed Lagus, was a ſoldier of Mexander's, who, 
at the death of that great monarch, get 
the kingdom of Egypt to himſelf, From 
him his ſucceſſors took their name, as the 
Romans did from Ceſar. 

i Arguſtus, the ſecond emperor of 
Rome, ſon to Octavius a ſenator, and nephew 
to Julius Cæ ſar. In the forty- ſecond year 


- 


le. 


— 


ANNOTATION S. | 


of his reign was our Bleſſed Saviour Chriſt 
born, in the year of the world 3960. 

12 Meriones, a brave captain, who went 
from Crete to the ſiege of Troy. 

I3 Mzcenas. See Ode i. of this Book. 

14 Diomedes, king of ÆAtclia, the ſon of 
Tydeus and Deipyla, one of the Grecian wor- 
thies in the Troan wars. At his return 
from Trey he was aſhamed to go home, by 
reaſon of Agiale his wife's baſeneſs and 
lewd carriage, but wentinto Apulia in Italy, 
and there ſhared the kingdom with Daunus, 
and built ſome towns. From his father he 


is here called Tydide:; from his country, 
| ZEtolius heros. Ovid. 


The KE * 


equis, for land-fights: as for the navibus it hath a reference (as we 


faid in the notes) to the ſea-fight at 4#ium (ſee Ode xxxvii. of this 


Book) ; not that ſea-fight where Aerippa gained the victory before at 
Mylas a river in Sicily. Scribiris.a Vario alite. Here he compli- 
ments both Agrippa and Varius, ſaying, your magnanimity, valour, 


and ſucceſs ſhall be honorably ſet forth in hiſtory or tragedy by 


arius, 


meĩ laudes Cæ ſaris egregii Au- 


| —— 
' 4 
[] 
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Varius, that high and lofty 
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writer, who ſoars above in his ſublime 


ſtyle like the eagle, which was the Roman enſign or banner, made 
of ſilver or gold, of which each regiment had one, whereas of the 


ordinary colors called Signa, every company had one. 


The eagle 


was Jupiter's armour-bearer ; and the Romans, by — the ea- 

le for their banner, ſeem to inſinuate, that they acknowledged that 
Fupiter the father of the Gods inſpired them with that heroic, un- 
daunted, and courageous bravery, which made them conquerors of 
the world. Since Varius had writ a panegyric upon Auguſtus, where- 
in he ſet forth the heroic perfections, magnanimity, wiſdom, and 


conduct 


QO DE VII. 


MoN AT TV 


To 


s *"*PLANCUS. 


Some praiſe one city and country, ſome another, but 
Horace preferreth Tibur before all, where Plancus was 
born, whom he exhorts to waſh away Cares with Wine. 


OME poets will praiſe the famous city 


lene 3, or Epheſus , or the walls of Corinth bounded between 


of Rhodes , or Mity- 


two ſeas 5, namely the Ionian and Ægean ſea, or "Thebes ® famous 
for the birth of Bacchus, or Delphos ? renowned for Apollo's ora- 


cles, or the valley of Tempe * in Theſſaly. 


There 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Lucius Munatius Plancus, whoſe coun- 
try-ſeat was at Tibur, or at leaſt near to it, 
and therefore not far from Horace's-coun- 
try-houſe. | 

2 Rbodes, the chief city of an iſland of 
that name in the Mediterranean, a hundred 
miles in compaſs, famous for the Colofſe or 
ſtatue of the ſun, ſeventy cubits 
placed ſo that any ſhip of burden, with 
her maſts and fails on, could, between its 
legs and thighs, enter the harbour; fam- 
ous alſo, as Gallius ſaith, for the great 
mumber of ſigns belonging to the ſhops, 
and many fine buildings, of great trade 
and riches. l 

3 Mitylene, the chief city of the iſland 
 Lefbes, now called Metelin, and the whole 

iſland is ſometimes ſo called. Fitruwius 


ſaith, that this city was well built, but 
not well placed; for when the ſouthern 
wind blows, the people are fick ; when 
the weſtern, they are ſore troubled with a 
cough ;z and wh the northernthey will re- 


* 


igh, 


cover. But Cicero commends it for its ſi- 
tuation, fair buildings, and fruitful ſail. 

4 Epheſus, a city in Tenia, built by the 
Amazons, as Juſtin ſays, and called by Ly- 
fimachus, who removed it where it now 
ſtands, after his wife's name, Arſinoe, but 
now Figena or Efeſo; famous for the tem- 
ple of Diana, one of the ſeven wonders of 
the world, which was burnt by Eraſtratus, 
the ſame night that Alexander the Great 
was born. So attentive do the poets feign 
that Goddeſs was about the birth of Alex- 
ander, that ſhe took no care of her own 
temple. 

5 Bounded between two ſeas. Corinth, 4 
famous and rich city of Afia, which, be- 
cauſe it was placed in the middle of the 
Ifthmus, or narrow ſtrait neck of land 
going into Peloponneſus or the Merea, had 
two havens, one towards the Ionian, the 
other towards the AZgean ſea, It abounded 


ſo much with wealth, that the Romans were 
jealous 
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conduct of the emperor, he was the fitteſt perſon to write thoſe of 
Agrippa, his 8 under Auguſtus. He goes on in the praiſe of 
Auguſtus, calls him another Mars, the God of war, Agrippa another 
Meriones, and Macenas another Diomedes. 

After the battle at Aium, Horace was deſired to write a poem 
upon the victory ; and therefore he here with a great deal of mode 
excuſes himſelf, ſaying, that his abilities only qualified him for /yr:c 
poems and amorous ſubjects, not for heroic or epic poetry. This 
Ode was written in the year of the city 724, of Horace's age 37, 
before Chriſt 27. So that it is 1766 years ſince it was written. 


_—_— 
—— * 


ODE VII. 


Ad MunaTiuM PLAN Cu u. 


An laudant alias civitates & regiones, Horatius verd an- 
teponit T1bur reliquis, ubi Plancus natus erat, quem co- 
hortatur ad diluendas curas vino. 


ORD O. 


Audabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen, _4Lii poctæ lauda- 
bunt claram Rho- 


Aut Epheſum, bimariſve Corinthi tin. ant Ababa, as 
Mcenia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphos | Zpbejum, aut mania 


Inſignes, aut Theſſala Tempe. Sir Corinthi, nempe 

| linter Ionium & /Ege- 
um mare, vel Thebas Baccho, natalibus ejus, infignes, vel Delphos inſignes Apolline, ej us 
vraculis, aut Tempe in Theſſalid. 


SNNQOTALTIONS. 


jealous of their greatneſs, The Corintbians| 6 Thebes, a city of Bæotia, now called 
being as inſolent as the others ſuſpicious, | Stibes or Stives, built by Cadmus in his 
they abuſed the Roman ambaſſadors, and | ſearch after his ſiſter Europa ; it was called 
caſt urine upon their heads, as they paſſed alſo Heptapylos from its ſeven gates. 
through the city: upon this diſgrace the] 7 Delphos, a city of Phocis in Greece, 
Romans ſent Lucius Mummius, who burnt the (now called Delfo, Sabona, and Caſtri) ſeat- 
City, and raſed it to the ground, in the ed on the hill Parnaſſus, where the oracle 
year of the world 3827, of the city of of Apollo was, unto which all the Greci- 
Rome 630. In the burning of it, ſo many | ans reſorted for counſel in matters of any 
rich and coſtly ſtatues of ſundry ſorts of great importance; which at Chriſ's birth 
metal were melted, that thereof was after-| was filenced. It was ſeated in the middle 
wards found a kind of precious mixed me-| of the inhabited world, as they fancied, 
tal called s Corinthium, more eſteemed whereupon they called it, ſaith Livy, the 
than filver among the Romans, ſaith Cicero. Nawel of the World; which was found out 
This city was afterwards rebuilt by Julius by two eagles, whom Jupiter ſent out, to 
Ceſar, and called by its former name, in| fly one from the eaſt, the other from the 
the year of Rome 732. It was a place weſt, who met at this place. 
once famous for the profeſſion of Chriſ-| 8 Tempe, a pleaſant vale in Theſſaly, ly- 
uanity, witneſs St Paul's Epiſtles : but ing between the hills Ofſa, Olympus, ana 
of late, in the year of Chrift 1458, it fell Pelion, the river Penens running through 
into the Turks hands, under Mabomet II. the. midſt of it, 
nd is now called Corarts, but by the Turks | 
trenne. | | 9 Arhgns, 
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There are ſome poets whoſe only work it is, to praiſe in ; 
entire poem Athens, a city moſt famous for the temple of chaſte 
Pallas ?, and to prefer the olive ſacred to her, though {tripped a 


E's OpEsS. Book], 


its leaves, to the branches of all other trees. 


Many poets, in honor of Juno, ſay that the city of Argos“ is 
for breeding horſes, and that the city of Mycenas ** is rich, By 
neither Lacedzmon ** ſo patient of labor and ſevere diſcipline, ng 
the field of rich Larifla ** has ſo charmed me, as the pleaſam 
houſe of Albunea *4, your country-ſeat, ſounding or echoing again, 


10 


making a pleaſant concert, by the fall of the waters, and ſinging 


the birds, and the river Anio deſcending witn a ſteep fall, and th: 


grove called after the name of 


ſtened with the running rivulets haſtening with a gentle noi. 


Tiburnus, and the orchards moi. 


Pe 


Therefore as the fair ſouth- wind, bringing ſerenity and caln. 


15 neſs along with it, ſcatters often the clouds from the {ky befor 


I) 


overcaſt, nor brings forth perpetual ſhowers ; ſo you, O wiſ: 


Plancus, remember to put a ſtop to the cares and troubles 
5 P P 


life by pleaſant wine, a merry bottle; whether the camp gli. 


tering with the waving enſigns detains you, or the ſhady gror: 


20 of your city Tibur ſhall keep 


hen Teucer *5 fled from his native ci 


you. 
Salamis and his father, 


nevertheleſs he is reported to have bound his temples moiſtened 


with wine with a poplar-garland, and thus addrefled his friend 


fad upon the thoughts of his departure: O my mates and con- 


25 rades, we will go whereſoever fortune kinder than my fathe: 
ſhall carry us. Ye need fear nothing under my conduct, Teuce 
being your leader. For unerring Apollo“ has aſſured me, that ther 


ANNOTATION S. 


9 Athens, the city of Pallas, or, as the 
\ Latms called her, of Minerva, the God- 
deſs of wiſdom and eloquence. Athenz, 
the famous city and univerſity of Athens 
in Greece, on the ſea-coaſt in Attica, firſt 
built by Cecrops; it is now called Se- 
Hines. 


10 Argos, a city of Acbaia, which, for 


the great ſtore of paſture for horſes, was 


called Argos bippium, Argos of horles, to 
diſtinguiſh it from other cities of that 
name in Greece. | 

it Mycenas, a city of Peloponneſus be- 
tween Corinth and Argos, now called A- 
drianas, Caria, and Gerbigni. 

21 Lacedæmon, the chief city of. Laconia 
in the Pele onneſus, famous for the good 


} 


fore very well governed, noted eſpech 
for the ſtrict education of youth. 

13 Lariſſa, a city of Theſſaly, Aclila 
country, now called Larizzo or Lara. 

14 Albunea, Albunea a Goddeſs or N yal. 
whom ſome think to be the Sivy//a Te. 
tina; the had a grove or ſacred found 
upon the river Anio. 
is Teucer, the ſon of Scamander Ciel, 
fis, and king of Troy, who rei gned with vi 
father-in-law Dardanus, from whom dt 
Trojans are called Teucri. But the Tu 
meant here was the ſon of Telamon, i 
excellent archer; at his return from 7% 
being baniſhed by his father, he wen? 
Cyprus, and built there a City, which 5 
called Salamis, by the name of his 0 


laws Tcui gus made chere, a place there- | 


countr 
| Yo 16 At: 


Carmine perpetuo celebrare, & 6 

Undique decerptz + frondi præponere olivam. 
Plurimus, in Junonis honorem, 

Aptum dicit equis Argos, diteſque Mycenas. 
Me nec tam patiens Lacedzmon, 10 

Nec tam Lariſſæ percuſſit campus opimæ, 
Quàm domus Albunez reſonantis, 

Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 

Albus ut obſcuro deterget nubila cœlo I5 
Sæpè Notus, neque parturit imbres 

Perpetuos ; fic tuſapiens hnire memento 

| Triftitiam vitæque labores 

Molli, Plance, mero; ſeu te fulgentia ſignis 

Caſtra tenent, ſeu denſa tenebit 20 

Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 
Cum fugeret, tamen uda Lyzo 

Tempora populea fertur viidciſſe corona, 
Sic triſtes affatus amicos : 

Quo nos cunque feret melior fortuna parente, 25 
Ibimus, O ſocii comiteſque. 

Nildeſperandum, Teucroduce, & auſpice Teucro. 
Certus enim promilit Apollo, 


eoftra fulgentia fignis tenent te, 


Teucro, Cer:us enim Apollo promiſit, 


lon of Joe and 


lower world, as he of the day and the up- oracle at De!phos. 
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dunt quibus unum opus eſt, intactæ Palladis urbem 


31 
Sunt poet guibus 
unum opus eſt, cele- 
brare perpetuo carmine 
Athenas, urbem no- 
bili ſimam templo in- 
tate Palladis, & 
preponere olivam ſa- 
cram Palladi frond*? 
undique decerptæ, qui- 
buſcunque aliis ramis 
arborum. Plurimus 
vates, in honorem Ju- 
nonis, dicit urbem Ar- 
gos aptum eſſe nutti- 
endis equis, & urbem 
Mycenas eſſe dites. 
Nec Lacedæmon tam 
patiens laboris & ſeve- 
re diſcipline, nec 
campus opimæ Lariſſa 
tam percaſſit me, quam 
domus amena Albu- 
nee, ville tuæ, reſo- 
nantis concentu aqua- 
rum, & avium, & 
amnis Anio præceps, 
& lucus Tiburni, & 
pomaria uda, irrigata, 
mobilibus riwvis proper- 
antibus leni murmu- 
re. Ergo ut albus no- 


bus, ferens ſerenita- 
tem, deterget ſap? nubila & cœlo priùe obſcuro, neque parturit perpetuos imbres; fic tu, O 
biens Plance, memento finire triſtitiam & labores vitæ molli mero, jucundis poculis; ſer 

eu denſa umbra tui Tiburis tenebit te. Cùm Teucer fugeret 
dalamina urbem & ſuum patrem, tamen fertur vinxiſſe tempora uda Lyæo, vino, populea 
ecrend, & fic affgtus ſuos amicos triſtes ob deceſſum cjus: O ſocii & comites, ibimus quo- 


6unque fortuna melior meo parente y nos. Ni vobis deſperandum, Teucra duce, & aujpice 
* Arces, Bentleius. + Decerptam, Bentl. Þ Fronti, Bentl, || Perpetuo, ZBent!, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ib Apollo, the God of muſic, phyſic, | and afterwards the Cyclops, for which he 
poetry, and divination or prophecy, the | was degraded a while, and went and kept 
—_—_ born in the iſland | the cattle of Admetus king of Theſaly : 

of Delos, at the ſame time with Diana: whence he was called Apollo Nomius. He 
the ſometimes is called Phebe, and he turned Daphne, whom he loved, into a 
Plæbus; by the former is denoted the laurel, his boy Hyacinth into a violet. He 
moon, by the latter the ſun; ſhe was an | flead Narſias the fidler alive, Who chal- 
huntreſs, he an archer, with quiver both ; |lenged him at muſics With Veptune's 
he was chief of the Nymphs, as he of the help he built the walls of Trey for king 
Muſes, and governeſs of night and the Lacmedon. He had a famous temple and 


He and Bacchus were 


Kt world, He killed the ſerpent Python, | always accounted young. 
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is to be another Salamis in a ſtrange land newly found ous 
namely Cyprus, to be built by us, doubtful, becaufe there wil 
30 then be two of the ſame name. O my valiant lads, men, why 
have often ſuffered worſe things, greater evils, with me, noy 
drive away all care with wine: to-morrow we ſhall put to ſa 
again. 


—_— * * —— — —— 
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L Munatius Plancus was conſul with Mar. Lepidus the ſecond 
* time of his conſulſhip, in the year of the city 711. He 
looking more to the appearances of the hopes of victory, than the 
merits of the cauſe, ſided with Antony and his party. But after 
Brutus and Caſſius were defeated at the battle of Philippi, he left n. 
tony, and came over to Auguſtus, who, like all wife princes, received 
him with a great deal of reſpect. When Antony's friends afterwards 
met with 9 they endeavoured to perſuade him that Anti, 
with Cleopatra and the Egyptian fleet; would defeat that of the . 
mans; which made Plancus turn his coat again, and go back to . 
tony. But he, when he came back, finding, as he ſuppoſed, that le 
was impoſed upon by Antony's friends, left Antony again, and turned 
to Auguſtus; who, we may be aſſured, did not receive him with { 
much reſpect as he did at his firſt return. It is alſo probable, that 
Meacenas, and the other great friends of Auguſtus, becauſe of his in- 
conſtancy, looked upon him with indifference. This ſhyneſs of the 
emperor and his friends chagrined Plancus, made him leave the 
court, and retire to his country-ſcat, where he was very melanchoy 
and dejected. Horace, being his neighbour in the country, and 
hearing of it, writes this Opt to comfort him and cheer him up. by 
way of introduction, to ſtrengthen his argument, he ſays nothing 
pleaſed ſome men more than the pleaſant ſituation of countries 
and rich and trading cities wiſely built upon places fit for the enlarg- 
ing of commerce; even the poets themſelves made it their chic 
buſineſs to write poems in the praiſe of ſuch and ſuch places: Hunt 
quibus unum opus eſt, celebrare urbem intactæ Palladis per petuis carni. 
xe : There are ſome poets, whoſe only work it is to praiſe in an ent 
: pocm 


* 
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Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram, Lſituram aliam Salami. 
| 2 na in nova tellure, 
O fortes, pejoraque paſſi 1 ; 30 nempe Cypro, con- 
Mecum ſœpe viri, nunc vino pellite cutas: dendam à nobis, ambi- 
. iterabimus æquor. guam, qulà tun cerunt 

Cras ingens mer „ duæ ejuſdem nomi- 


die. O wiri fortes, & qui ſæpe paſſi eſtis pyora mala mecum, nunc pellite curas vino: cras 
nerahimus ingens & quor. 


1 4 4 * * * 
— — 


The KE v. 
poem the city of chaſte Pallas. Sic tu, O ſapiens Plance, memento 


fire triſtitiam & labores vitæ molli mero, jucundis poculis: So you, 
O wiſe Plancus, remember to put a ſtop to the cares (your preſent 
melancholy) and troubles of life, by pleaſant wine, a merry bottle. The 
happineſs or miſery of a man does not conſiſt in the good or ill opi- 
nion that others may have of him, but in contentment, and cheer- 
fully enjoying what he hath; you, Plancus, have a fine pleaſant coun- 
try-ſeat, and all the neceffaries of life at command; ſo that it is in 
your own power to make yourſelf happy. And that he ought not 
to be dejected, although Auguſtus were to baniſh him his native 
country, and take all from him; he brings in Teucer for an example 
to him not to be caſt down, but to be cheerful. For Teucer, when 
he returned from the wars of Troy, and expected a gracious recep- 
tion from his father and countrymen, was not caft down, when he 
was told that he, and thoſe who had returned with him, muſt not ſtay 
there, but ſeek for a country elſewhere for themſelves. Teucer was 
ſo far from being dejected, that he ſays, O ſocii & comites, ibimus 
qucungue fortuna, melior mes parente, feret nos; nil vobis deſperan= 
dum, O fortes viri, nunc pellite curas vino: O my mates and com- 
rades, we will go whereſoever fortune, kinder than my father, ſhall 
carry us; ye need fear nothing, my valiant lads, drive away all ſor- 
tou with wine. Follow you, Plancus, the like example, and you 
will be as happy as Augu/trs himſolf. | 
This Ops was written in the year of the city 722, of Horace's 
Ne 35, before Chriſt 29 ; fo that, from this preſent year 17 3g, it is 
7bd years old. | 
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ODE VIII. 
To LYDIA. 


He pou out Sybaris a young man undone by the love 
of Lydia, and melted away in voluptuous pleaſures, 


O Lydia *, tell, I pray you by all the Gods, why do you make 

ſo much haſte to ruin Sybaris * by enſnaring him with 
love? Wherefore doth he hate the ſunny field of Mars, namely, 
the exerciſes of the Roman youth which uſed to be performed in 
3 Mars's field, ſince he is come to that age which is able to en- 
dure the duſt and ſun ? 

5 Why as a youth given to military exerciſe does he not ride 
amongſt his equals; nor manage the mouths of the French horſes 
with curbs * as uneven as the teeth of wolves ? Why fears he to 
touch the * Tiber, why does he not divert himſelf with 
ſwimming ? Why does he ſhun the olive-oil, that the wreſtler 
make uſe of to render the members of the body fitter for the ex- 
erciſes of wreſtling, running, &c. with greater caution than if it 

10 were ſerpent's blood, poiſon ? nor does now exerciſe his arms 
black with the bearing of armour ? He, I ſay, who hath often 
boaſted of caſting of the quoit®, and often of throwing the ſwiftja- 
velin beyond the mark? Why does he hide himſelf, as they ſay the 
ſon of Thetis the Sea-goddeſs, Achilles“, lurkeda little beforethe 

lamentable deſtruction of Troy, the which threatened the Trojans; 

15 left a man's habit ſhould draw him into the battle, and againſt the 
Lycian troops as allies joined with the Trojans ? 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Lydia, a woman of the town, deli-] 3 Mars's field, a field near Rome, on tie 
cate, and of extraordinary beauty. banks of the Tiber, where the youth uſe: 
2 Ruin Sybaris, by waſting his eſtate, all manner of exerciſe, and the citizen» 
and exhaniting that ſtrength of body, by commonly met for the chuſing of mazi 
which he thould appear like a man in the [rates and burgeſſes. 
world. | | 4 Curbi, 


__—_—__— 


— — . 
— ä 


The K Ev. | 
ONE have a greater ſympathy with thoſe who are in dange 
N than they who have been expoſed to the like hazard themſclvcs 


Horace, ODE v. ſays, that he was as near ruin by the embract 
| | 0 


O DE VIII. 


ODE VIII. 


Ad LY DTA M. 
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Notat juvenem Sybarin perditum amore Lydiæ, & colli- 


quefaftum volupiatibus. 


Y DIA, dic, per omnes 
Te Deos oro, Sybarin cur properes amando 
Perdere? Cur apricum | 
Oderit campym, patiens pulveris atque ſolis ? 
Cur neque militaris 
Inter æquales equitat; Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora frænis? 
Curtimetflavum Tiberim tangere? Cur olivum 
Sanguine viperino 
Cautids vitat? neque jam livida geſtat armis 10 
Brachia, ſæpe diſco, | 
pe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedito ? 
Quid latet, ut marinæ 
Filium dicunt Thetidis ſub lachrymoſa Trojæ 
Funera; ne virilis I 
Cultus in cædem, & Lycias proriperet catervas ? 


ORD O. 
Lydia, dic, ors 


te per omnes Deos, 
cur properes perdere Sy- 
barin amando? Cur od- 
erit campum Martium 
apricum, nempe exer- 
citationes Romano- 
rum juvenum ſolitas 
haberi in campo Mar- 
tio, cum fit ei ætate 
que patiers eſt pulucrit 
atque folis ? Cur ut 
adoleſcens militaris ne- 
gue equitat inter - 
guales; nec temperat 
ora equi na Gallica fræ- 
nis lupatis ? Cur timet 
tangere flayum Tiberim, 
cur non natat in Ti- 
beri? Cur vitat olivum, 
palæſtram, quæ red- 


dit membra corporis aptiora a:hleticis exercitationibus, cautizs ipſo viper ino ſanguine 9 
regue jam geſtat ſua brachia livida præ armis ? Ille, inquam, ſæpe nobilis diſco vibrando, 


ſape conjeCto expedito jaculo trans finem ? 


Quid latet, ut dicunt filium Thetidis marine 


Der, Achillem, latuiſſe ſab /achrymoſa funera Trejæ, imminente clade Trojanorum 3 
ne virilis cultus proriperet 1pſum in cædem, & in Lycias caterwas ſociatas cum Trojanis? 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Curbs, they ſome what reſembled the 
uneven teeth of a wolf, the better to com- 
mand and reſtrain the horſe in his career; 
and therefore they were called freni lu- great diſtance, 
Fati, from lupus a wolf. 

5 Qzoit, this was about four or fiveinches| 


LD OC 
— 


broad, and near a foot long, in form ſome- 
what oval, made of iron or copper; and, 
by means of aleathern thong, hurled to a 


6 Abilles. See Ode vi. 


The KEx. 


of a lewd woman, as they are near death, who are ſhipwrecked. 
Here he complains of, or rather entreats, Lydia, a woman of the 
down, and conſequently all other ladies of that profeſſion, who de- 
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bauched Sybaris, and in him all other youth, who were become ſo ef. 


Is it poſſible that men can be ſo changed by love effeminacy) that 


Eneid iv. thus: 


HO RAC Fs Ops. N Book l. 
The K Ex. 


36 


feminate, and given up to all manner of ſloth, idleneſs, and other vices, 
that they ſhunned and hated all ſorts of manly exerciſes, ſuch as the 
Romans accuſtomed their youth to in more ancient times, in the field 
of Mars, namely, riding the great horſe, running, wreſtling, throw. 
ing the quoit and javelin, ſwimming, &c, 

After the Romans .conquered Perſia, and the other kingdoms of 
Aſia, luxury, gluttony, drunkenneſs, venery, and all the Afiatic vices 
crept in among them; ſo that the ſenate was obliged to make ſump. 
tuary laws againſt extravagant feaſting, fine cloathing, &c. Set. 
nius tells us, that Angu/tus, to ſhew a good example to his ſubjects to 
reclaim them, and make them obey theſe laws, wore his clothes of 
his own daughter's fpinning, that he often dined and ſupped on ap- 
ples, nuts, figs, and common bread, oil, and ſalt. 

Some commentators will have it, that Horace has borrowed the 
ſubject of this Ope from Terence, Eunuch. act ii. ſcene 1. line 19, 
Aeon homines immutarier ex amore, ut non cognoſcas eundem efſ:* 


one could not know them to be the fame men? And Virgil, con- 
cerning Dids being madly in love with Æneas, expreſſes himſch 


Non cœptæ aſſurgunt turres, non arma juventus 
Exercet; portuſve, aut propughacula bell 
Tuta parent: pendent opera interrupta, mineque 
Murorum ingentes, aquataque machina cœlo. 


Fngliſhed by Lauderdale thus: 
Strong tow'rs (begun before) no higher riſe, 
The youths neglect their warlike exerciſe ; 


The mole's unfiniſh'd, and the ramparts fall, 
With lofty engines mounted on the wall. 


Although theſe two paſſages in Terence and Virgil are appoſit 
enough to the ſubject of this Ox, yet I muſt beg leave to differ from 
thoſe commentators, who think that Horace took the ſubject from them 
rather think that Horace choſe this ſubject, to prevent his readers 
from putting an ill conſtruction upon the advice he gave Plancrs in 
the preceding Ope, Although, ſays he, I have adviſed my friend to 
cure his melancholy, by taking ſometimes a cheerful glaſs, yet do nt 
miſtake me, I did not by that intend to encourage drunkennels 
luxuty, and effeminacy, the reigning vices among the youth dt 
this age; and therefore he begins very earneſtly with Lydia, in name 
of all the lewd women of the town, Dic, oro te per omnes Deo (ll 
properes perdere Sybarin amands? And though all the Op; goes0n by 


waſ 
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way of queſtion, yet there is an anſwer implied in this queſtion, Ille, 
inguam, 4 nobilis diſco vibrando, ſepe conjetto expedito jaculo trans 
fem! He, I ſay, often famous for caſting the quoit, often for dex- 
terouſly throwing the javelin beyond the mark? This has a refer- 
ence to the youth ſeveral generations before Sybarzs, who here re- 
preſents the Roman youth in general. By all the Gods, Lydia, I be- 
ſeech you tell me, why * debauch our youth, make them ſquander 
away their eſtates, and be fo effeminate, that they hate all manner of 
learning and manly exerciſes, which ſhould fit them for the ſenate, 
the court, and the camp. If our forefathers ſhould come from the 
Elyſian fields, ariſe out of their graves, and fee the degeneracy of 
this age, they would ſay, as we conquered the Grecians and Aſians 
after they became ſo efteminate, fo will ſome warlike nation conquer 
us. How far this proved true, a few centuries after Horace ſhew- * 
ed; for the Goths and Vandals as eaſily ſubdued the Romans, as they 
had the Grecians and Aſians before, by reaſon of their degenerate 
manners. Horace here, as he beautifully begins this Ops, ſo he ends 
it: Quid latet, ut dicunt filium T hetidis marine Dee ? Why does 
he hide himſelf as they ſay Thetis the Sea-goddeſs did her ſon ? | 

There being a prophecy, that if Achilles ſhould go to the wars of 
Troy, he would never return; to prevent his going, his mother ſent 
him to Lycomedes, a king of the iſland of Sycres (having ſtolen him 
from his maſter Chiron), to put on woman's apparel, and ſtay with 
his daughters, where he got one of them, Deidamia, with child; the 
fleet being ſeveral years in preparing, ſhe bore him a ſon named 
Pyrrhus. Ulyſſes, finding him out, obliged Achilles to go along with 
the Grecian princes in that expedition. This effeminacy that he had 
contracted by his ſculking, had ſuch an effect upon him, that as ſoon 
as he ſaw Polyxena, the fair daughter of Priamus king of Troy, he fell 
deſperately in love with her, ſent private meſſages to Priamus, who 
kept him ſtill in hopes, ſo that he would not aſſiſt at the councils of 
war, protracted the ſiege, and was the occaſion of a great dgapof the. 
blood of his countrymen being ſhed. And, by the conſent and de- 3 
ire of Priamus, going to Apollo's temple to treat about the mar- 'N 
rage, was killed by Paris, Now, ſays Horace, as Sybaris is ruined 
by Lydia, ſo was Achilles by Polyzena, although ſne loſt her own 
life at laſt ; for after the taking of Try, Achilles's ghoſt appeared, 
and demanded Polyxena, who was ſlain before his tomb. 

The commentators have declared, that they cannot certainly fix 
| the time when this Op was written; but in all probability it was 
not Jong after the preceding ODE. | 
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ODE IX. 


To 


THALIARCHUS. 


By how much the winter is more ſevere, by ſo much the 
more he ought to indulge himſelf in pleaſure for the 


ſake of his health. 


Thaliarchus *, maſter of the feaſt, do you not ſee that the 
mountain Soracte * ſtands white with deep ſnow *, and 
the over-loaded woods are not now able to bear the weight of 
the ſnow, and the rivers have ſtood together, are frozen, by 


the ſharp froſt ? 


Difſolve the cold, laying wood plentifully upon the fire; an 


draw liberally out of your cellar wine four years old out of the 


Sabine caſk * made of earth. 


Leave the care of other things to the Gods: who as ſoon a5 
10 they have ſtilled the winds fighting with the raging ſea; neither 


the cypreſſes nor old wild 


-trees are ſhaken any more. 


hat is to be to-morrow, forbear to inquire after 5; and 
reckon that for gain, which chance ſhall give you for each day 


our life: 


of 
15 


hile you are a young man, neither deſpiſe your ſweet amour 


nor balls; as "ns as peeviſh old age is at adiſtance from you®a youth 


in the prime 0 


your age, For now when you ſhall become old, 


both the field of Mars, and public market-places*, and the plea- 


v 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Thaliarchus, is a Greek word; S, 
ſignifies convivium, a feaſt; gpywy Sag, 
prefidens convivio, or convivator, the maſ- 
ter of the feaſt, 

2 SoraFe, a hill in Traly, in the. coun- 
try of the Sabines, conſecrated to Apollo; 
which is now called St. Sy/veſter's mount, 
becauſe a pope of that name hid himſelf in 
a cave there, when Maxentius raiſed a ſore 
perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 

3 Nec labcrantes jam filue ſuſtincant onus 
nivixms Nor are the loaded woods now 


4 Sabina dista, a Sabine cafſk, an earthen 
veſſel] with two ears to hold by in lifting 
it up, or carrying it; a firkin holding 
about nine gallons, | 3 

5 Quid fit futurum cras, fuge quers*. 
Forbear to inquire what may happen ts 
morrow. Cum igitur dies craſtinus nibil po. 
tineat ad nos, neque in nftra poteſtate ſitus 1 
ſtultum ft, welle ſcire, quid futurum jt c 
die: When therefore to-morrow is 10: 


ours, nor in our power to add to out life, 
it is a fooliſh thing to be willing or anx gu. 


able to bear the weight of the ſnow, This to know what may then happen. Ha. 


is a beautiful byperbole, ſetting forth the 
ſharpneſs of the cold, and plenty of ſnow, 
as if the branches of the trees were wea- 
ried, and bowed by the weight of ſnow 
and ice. 


ſays, Ode vii. Book IV. Quis ſcit an D 


ſaperi adjiciant craſtina tempora Hedi 


ſumme Who knows if the Gods: abo re 
may add to-morrow to this day's accoun 
or ſum? As if he had faid, Nui 70 


| 7 


Pot. 
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ODE IX. 


Ad THALIARCHUM. 


Luo mages hyems ſevit, eo mags indulgendum eſt voluptati 
ſalutis causd. 


O RDO. 


Thaliarche, conviva- 

tor, wides ut mons 
Soracte ſtet candidum præ 
nive alt, nec laborantes 
jam filvue ſuſtineant onus 
nivium, & flumina conſti- 
terint, concreta ſunt, acuto 
gelu ? Diſſolve frigus, re- 
ponens large ligna ſuper foco; 
atque deprome benigniùs de 
cella tua merum quadrimum, 
quatuor annorum, & diota 
10 | Sabina fiftili. Permitte cæ - 
tera, curam reliquorum, 
Divis : qui fimul ut ſtravere, 
compeſcuere, wentos depræ· 
| Rantes fervido e&quore 53 nec 
| cupreſſi, nec weteres orni agi- 
tantur ampliùs. Quid fit 
Futurum cras, fuge quærere; 
& appore id lucro, pro lucro 
. | habeas, quod fors dabit tibi 


IDES ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus 
Silvz laborantes, geluque | 
Flumina conſtiterint acuto ? 
Diſſolve frigus, ligna ſuper foco 
Large reponens ; atque benignius 
eprome quadrimum Sabina, 
Thaliarche, merum diota. 
Permitte Divis cetera : qui ſimul 
Stravere ventos æquore fervido 
Depræliantes; nec cupreſh, 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. 
Quid fit futurum cras, fuge quærere; & 
Quem ſors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
* — nec dulces amores 
perne puer, neque tu choreas; 
Donec virenti canities abeſt Kar Lee, 
Moroſa. Nunc & campus, & areæ, J — 8 . po 


dulces amores, neque choreas; donec moroſa canities, ſenectus, abeſt tibi juveni virenti. 
Enim num cum eris ſenex, & campus Martius, & are, fora, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſcire, an immortales Dii adjecturi ſint dien 
craftinum vitæ noſtræ, quando ne id guiden 


tas, nec amare decebit, Dicere nec cano blan- 
ditias capite. In the mean time, while the 


babemus exploratum, an uſque ad veſperum 
victuri fimus ? Who can know, if the im- 
mortal Gods will add to-morrow toour life, 
when we have no certainty whether we 
Mall live to the evening of this day? 

6 Donec moroſa canities abeſt tibi juveni 
virenti; As long as peeviſh old age is at a 
diſtance from you, who are now in the 
prime of your age; nunc enim cùm eris ſe- 
rex, for now when you ſhall become old. 
This is like that of Tibullus : Interea, dum 
Fara firunt, jungamus amores; Fam ve niet te- 
brig mrs adeperta caput. Jam ſubrepet iner: 


Fates allow, let us give ourſelves to love; 
by and by death will come, covering our 
head with darkneſs. When feeble old age 
will ſteal upon us unawares, it will neither 
be proper to love, nor ſpeak of theſe plea - 
ſures with a grey head. 
7 Campus Martius. See Ode viii. of this 
Book. ; 
8 Aree ſignifies an open piece of ground 
without any building upon it, as a court- 
| yard, or any yoid place, or the market- 
places where they uſed to meet and play. 
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ſant whiſpers of lovers? towards night *? will be frequented 

20 by yu at the appointed hour. 
ow when you are a young man, be preſent at the plays, 
in which both laughing is heard from the ſecret corner, the 
pleaſant betraying of the maid lurking, ſtanding hid, and the 
pledge taken either from her arms, or finger making ſmall re. 
ſiſtance, is given. | | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 Lenes fuſurri amantum; the pleaſant | when they whiſper together, that they 
whiſpers of lovers. Quales editi ſolent | may not be overheard by others. 

ab amantibus, dum colloguuntur una ſubmiſſa| io Sub nfem, towards night; the ſame 
voce, ne exaudiantur ab aliis : In ſuch aſ with pau/? ante noctem, or pauld paſt; alit. 
low voice as is uſed to be ſpoke by lovers, |tle before or after night comes on. 


f * 
— — 


o 


The Kaw:: ' 
RACE, in the preceding Ode, having complained of the 
women of the town, as debauching the youth, writes this 
Ode, and ſays here: Do not put an ill meaning upon what I have 
complained of, as if I were againſt the innocent converſatian of 


| pFoung perſons. | | 
| Fupiter, by the various ſeaſons of the year, has pointed out to us 8 
K youth and old age. The winter, when the hills and woods are ' 


covered with ſnow, and the rivers frozen up, is an emblem of 
grey-headed old age. Then it is proper to keep within doors, t. 
mae uſe of fire to warm us without, and of good old wine th 
Ehezr up our ſpirits, and warm us within, — the rigour of the 
ſeaſon. When the ſpring comes, the carta, which before was de- 
prived of the vegetable life the gives to the plants and trees, now 
exerts her power; repreſenting to us, as the ſpring gradually ad- 
vances, and ſummer comes on, our youth and the prime of our age. 
If you take ſuch care of yourſelves as the feafon directs, leave 
the reſt to the Gods, permitte cetera Divis, who, as they quiet the 
boiſterous winds, and relieve the woods burdened with ſnew, 
will alſo take care of you. Quid futurum fit cras, fuge quarire: 
Shun making inquiry about future events; for fortune-tellers 
either promiſe you proſperity, or adverſity: if they promiſe you 
the former, they deceive you, and you, being diſappointed in your 
expectation, muſt be miſerable ; if they tell you of calamities 
that will befal you, you are miſerable in the expectation of then, 
{ without any certainty that ſuch evil will come upon you. Appone 
if id lucro, quod ſors dabit tibi quemcunque dierum vitæ tug ; reckm 


I that for gain which chance ſhall give you for each day of your life. 
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Leneſque ſub noctem ſuſurri 
Compoſita repetantur hora. 
Nunc & latentis proditor intimo 

Gratus puellz riſus ab angulo, 
Pignufque dereptum lacertis, eee, 


Aut digito malè pertinaci. elle, & pignus dereptum 
aut lacerti:, aut digito male pertinaci, reluctante, datur. 


2 lenes ſuſurri amantum 
20 ſub noftem repetantury, ade- 
antur, a te compoſita horde 
Nunc cum junior es, inter- 
ſis luſibus, in quibus & riſus 
auditur ab intima angulo, 


The K Ev. 


Hora compoſitd, the appointed hour. Cuſtom, which is a law, 
has among us allotted each part of the day to different exerciſes 
proper for it, ſuitable to that ſtage of life we are in. Dum es puer, 
nec ſperne tu dulces amares, neque choreas; when you are a young 
man, neither deſpiſe your ſweet amours, nor balls; donec moroſa 
canities abeſt tibi juvent virenti, as long as peeviſh old age is at a 
diſtance from you, while you are in the prime of your age. In the 
morning apply yourſeIf to ſtudy and learning; after breakfaſt go 
to tue field of Mars, and perform your exerciſes there. Thither 
their parents went to ſce how they performed them. When the 
middle of the day came, the old and middle-aged reſorted to the 
forum, the market- place, or exchange, where they heard what 
news there was concerning the governors of the foreign provinces, 
what they were doing, if there was any rebellion to be quelled, or 
if all was quiet. When it drew towards the evening, they went 
to Cæſar's gardens, or the banks of the river, and ſaw their children 
perform their exerciſe of ſwimming. When night came on, the 
boys and girls went to hide and ſeek ; where the young woman, by 
her laughing, diſcovered where ſhe was; the young man, having 
by this found her out, would have either her bracelets from her 
arm, or a ring from her finger, ſhe made a modeſt reſiſtance, 
that he, to make her comply, might give her an innocent kiſs. 
All which, ſays Horace, I am not againſt, | 


What time this Ode was written is uncertain. 
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H OR A C E's Onpts. 


Book I. 


"DDE. £4: 


To MERCURIUS. 


Whom he praiſes for his eloquence, parentage, invention 
of the place and exerciſe of wreſtling, and of the hatp; 
for his great dexterity in ſtealing, and from thoſe other 

offices which he diſcharges. 


Eloquent Mercurius*, grandchild of Atlas by his daugh. 

O ter Maia, who artfully poliſhed. the rude manners of the 

firit men* by your eloquence, and method of decent exerciſe: [ 

5 will praiſe you the 3 of great Jupiter 5 and of the other 

Gods, and the inventor of the crooked harp ; alſo cunning in 

privately conveying off whatſoever you pleaſe by a jocoſe 
theft*, deſigned to move laughter. 

Whilſt Apollo“ a good while ago terrified you a boy, x 

younger brother, with a threatening voice, if you would not 


Fo reſtore the oxen driven from 
ſerving himſelf deprived of hi 
himſelf from laughing. 


1 Ode. Torrentius ſays, that three MSS. 
Have in place of Ode, Hymnus Mercurio, a 
mn or ſong to Mercurius. But ſince jt 
is in lyric verſe, and all ſuch poems of 
Horace are called by the general name of 
Gdes, there is no need ;0 alter it. 

2 Nſercurius, the ſcan of Jupiter and 
Mata; he was the God of merchandize, 
and therefore was ſometimes painted with 
2 wand in his left hand, and à bag of 
money in his right. Alſo the God of elo- 
quence, the meſienger or tipſtaff of the 
Gods; pictured therefore with an herald's 
Kaif in his hand, intwined with two 
ſnakes, with wings on his feet to ſhow 
bis ſpe2d, and a broad-brimmed beaver 
on bis head with wings. 

Moreover, he was the God of all gain- 
ful arte, and eſpecially of things found by 
chance; the inventor of the harp, and of 
the exerciſe of wreſtling: alſo the patron 
of thieves, himſelf having been an inge- 
ious wag in that practice, and the guide 
of paſſengers in the way; for which reaſon 


ANNOTATIONS, 


a wile, he ob- 
could not keep 


But, 


him cunningly b 
s quiver, a. bs 


the croſs-roads, for the direction of ti. 
vellers. He is called here Nepos Atlanti, 
grandchild of Atlas; and in many of the 
poets Atlantiades, from his mother's father 
Atlas, and Cyllenius from Cyllene, a hill of 
Arcadia, the place of bis birth. 

3 Atlas, king of Mauritania, and bro- 
ther to Prometheus z he was turned by Pa- 
ſeus into a mountain, whoſe top was lo 
high, that it reached te heaven, and it 
ſaid to bear heaven up. This roy 7 of 
Atlas was ſaid to be at the ſight of the 
Gorgon's head. Becauſe Atias was the fir 
inventor of afronomy, he was ſaid to ben 
heaven on his ſhoulders. Fupiter got Mev 
curius upon Maia, Atlas's daughter. 

4 Feros cultus recentim bominumy toe 
rude manners of the firſt men. Both tht 
minds and bodies, in the firſt ages of i! 
world, were unpoliſhed. MH. Tullius, © 
Inventione @ de Oratore, ad Quinetw 
 fratrem ſeribit: Nullam aliam vim, 94 
ſermonem, et eloquentiam, aut d erſss br 
mines unum in lacum congregare, atque d 15 


he had ſtatves four - ſquare ſet up te him in 


t 
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Voce formaſti catus, & decoræ 
More palzſtrz : 


Callidum quicquid placuit 
Condere furto. 
Te, boves olim niſi reddidifles 


jocoſo 


Riſit Apollo. 


rilums 


vilemgue wivendi morem deducere; aut jam 
conſtitutis civitatibus, leges, judicia, jura de- 
ſcribere potuiſſe. Tully, concerning Inven- 
tnt and Oratory, writes to his brother 
Nuinctus: That no other force, but that of 
ſpeech and eloquence, was able to gather 
men, ſcattered over the earth, together in 


ad unpoliſhed life, to that humane, man- 
like, and civil way of living; and that by 
founding of cities, giving laws, ſtatutes, 
and ordinances. 

5 Nuncium magni Jovis, meſſenger of 
ou Jupiter. So Virgil, Aneid iv. verſe 
359» 

Interpres Divim Fove miſſus ab alto 

—— celeres mandata per auras 


Detulit, 


ERCURI facunde, nepos Atlantis, | 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentùm 


Te canam magni Jovis & Deorum 
Nuncium, curvæque lyræ parentem; 


Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 


& agreſti vita ad hunc bumanum cultum, ci- 


43 


D K. 
Ad MERCURIUM. 
Quem laudat & facundid, d parentibus, ab inventione palæ- 


fire & lyre, a maximd calliditate in furando, atque ab 
iis muneribus quibus fungitur. 


ORDO. 


Facunde Mercuri, ne- 
pos Atlantis ex Maia 
ejus filia, gui catus re f- 
maſti feros cultus recentiim 
bominum voce, eloquio tuo, 
& moe decorg palæſtræ : 
canam te mnuncium magni 
Jovis & cæterorum Des- 
rum, & parentem Curve 
Hræ; necnon callidum guic- 
quid placuit tibi condere jo- 
ſcoſo furto, comparato ad mo- 
vendum riſum. Dum Apoll 
olim terret te puerum, fratrem 
juniorem, minaci voce, niff 
reddidiſſes b-wes ipſi amntas 


5 


10 


callide per dolum, ipſe ad vertens quod widuus eſt pharetra, riſit, non potuit cohibere 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The interpreter of the Gods, ſent from 
Fupiter on high, brought his commands 
through the liquid air. 

6 Necnon callidum guicquid placuit tibi 
condere jocoſo furto; Alſo cunning in pri- 
vately carrying off whatſoever you pleafed 


by a jocoſe theft. Ben? jocoſo, ne quis forte 


rapinas referat ad Deum: He does well to 
one place, and to bring them from a wild call it jocoſe, left any ſhould aſcribe theft 


to the Gods. There were two kinds of 
theft, that which was done by joke, to 
try the behaviour of thoſe who were de- 
prived of them, how they would bear that 


loſs; and that which was done with an ill 
deſign, of making no reſtitution. 
7 Apollo, ſee Ode vii. 


5 Dive 
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But, what is of greater moment, the rich Priamus * alf 
having left Troy, you being his guide, deceived the proud 
Atræaus, Agamemnon %and Menelaus '* the ſons of Atreus, and 

15 the Theſſalian fires **, the Grecian watch, and the camps that 
were an enemy to Troy. | 

You, acceptable both to the Gods above and thoſe below, 
place the pious ſouls of dead perſons in happy places of abode, 
in the Elyſian fields“, and reſtrain the light ſpiritual multitude 

of ghoſts with your golden rod or tipſtatt **, with two ſnake 
20 twiſted about it. | BET 


ANNOTATIONS. . 


$ Diver Prians, rich Prigmus, the laſt] gowns, or ſoldiers Jeaguer-cloaks ; 5. 
king of Troy, when it was beſieged by. the dem tapetas, as many tapeſtries, or cloth. 
Grec ians; he was the fon of Laameden, wrought with pictures of divers color,; 
huſband to Hecuba, father of Paris, and totidemgue pallia eximia, and as many fine 
Main by Pyrrbaus, fon of Achilles, at the mantles, ſuch as the knights of the garter 
dettruction of Try, after he had reigned wear; item & ſegula, and alſo cafloci;, 
52 years. Scaliger, according to his uſual | that are worn over the amour; aur; ve 
cuſtom, though without any good reaſon, | zalenta decem, ten talents of gold, which 
quarrels with Horace here, for calling Pri- {in our money is near 20co pounds; d 
awus dives, rich: An dives, inquit, ille qui inſuper tripodas ardentes, over and beſide 
triſerrimus, orbus liberis, regno ſpoliatus, two three-footed ſhining tables; qua- 

uigue ade ma rent potitts & inops # Is he | tucr lebetes, four kettles; poeulum deni 
rich, ſays he, who is moſt miſerable, de- que conſpicuum, uad Thraces donarur, 
prived of his children, robbed of his king- laſtly, a very fine cup, which the 7h: 
dom, and who was therefore ſorrowful ra- |cians gave him. Will any man in ui. 
ther than poor? without remembering | ſenſes, after reading of this, but 7+ 
what Homer ſaysinhis laſt Had, of the rich Scaliger himſelf, deny that Horace might 
2 that Priamus brought along with very poſitively give the epichet of ricbt9 

im, when he came out of Trey, to beg | Priamus ? 
the body of Hector his ſon for burial. He- 9 Agamemnon, the fon of Atreus by A+ 
race calls them, Infinita dona & thalams, in | rope, and king of Mycenæ and Arg, H. 
carru exportata, ad Heftorem redimendum ; | was choſen general by the Greeks,in the wa 
infinite, ineſtimable gifts or preſents from againſt Trey; and being, after the taking 
his bedchamber, carried in a waggon, to | of that city, forewarned by Caſſandra, the 
redeem Hecter's body, He particularizes | daughter of Priamus, of his dath z ve! 
cem thus: Ducdecim iæ nas, twelve lined a went home to his wite Ciyremneſs 

who, 


5 | The Kty. 


HERE is nothing moves the hearts of men more to gat. 

1 tude, than the conſideration of their deliverance from thoſe 
great and imminent dangers, to which they were once expoſ:% 
Horace looking back upon the battle of Philippi, the ſad cataſtropbe 
and fatal end of Brutus and Caſſius, and of many of his countryme! 
who were in a few minutes ſent to the Elyfran fields, and of a gre 
number of thoſe, who, although they came ſafe from the held, Low 
| | neverthelc⸗ 


lio dives Priamus relicto, 


Caſtra fetellit. 
Tu pias lætis animas reponis 


Aurea tutbam, ſuperis Deorum 
Gratus & imis. 


Theſſaloſque ignes, & iniqua Trojæ I5 | ganiemnonem & 


Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 


ODE X. 2 HORATII FLXC Ci. 45 
Quin & Atridas, duce te, ſuperbos, 


| Ruin & dives Priamus re- 
licto Ilio, te duce ejus, fe- 

ellit ſuperbos Atridas, A- 
1 Menela- 
im filios Atrei, & 7g 
2 ignes, Vigilias Gtæ- 


corum, inigua caſira 
Tyejæ. Ta, grittus ſiperis 


&. imis Deoftums reponis 
pias  animad latis jedibuty 
20 Ely ke campis, & corrces 


levem turbam animarum aureã virga, aureo caduces. 


who, together with her paramour Zgiſthus. 
ſon of Thyeſtes, le him at a banquet ; in 
revenge whereof, Oreſtes, Agamemnon's ſon, 
le both the adutterer Zgifhus and his 
mother. : 

10 Menelaits, the ſon of Atreus and As- 
nde, brother of Agamemnon, and king of 
Lacedæ monia, who (when Paris had ſtolen 
away his wife Helena) called together all 
the princes of Greece to take revenge on the 
Trejans for this fact, and to fetch her home 
again. Accordingly they met, and made 
wp a fleet of a thouſand ſhips, liſting 


wr, as generaliſſimo and commander in 
chief; and vowing never to return home till 
they had ſacked Troy, which coſt them ten 
S years' pains, and that to little purpoſe, till 

| at length, more by deceit than valour, 

they won and ruined the city, as it is at 
large deſcribed by Homer and Virgil. To 
luch a miſerable end may the love of one 
lewd woman bring a whole kingdom! 

'1 Jheſſalian watch-fires, kept by Achil- 
du's men; fe: he was king of Theſaly. 
See Ode vi. | 


themſelves under the conduct of Apamems- | 


I 


ANNOTATION S. 


12 Ty gratus ſuperis & imis Der 3 you | 


acceptable both to theGods above and thoſe 
below. This is a Greciſm, for ſuperis & 
imis Diis according to the Latin ſyntax. 

13 Reponis pias animas lætis 
coerces levem turbam; you place the pious 
ſouls of dead perſons in happy manſions in 
the Elyfian fields, and reſtrain the thin 
multitude of ghoſts. Here, by the two 
verbs reponere and corrcere, Horace ſhews, 
that good ſouls go cheerfully to receive 
their reward, but the bad, againſt their 
wills, to their place of puniſhment. 

14 Aurea wvirga, golden rod or tipſtaff, 


With this he conducted the good to hap- 
pineſs; but it was ferrea wirga, an iron 
rod, with which he compelled the witked 
men to Pluto's dominions : he calls it, the 
terrible rod, Ode xxiv. Non jarguts redeat 
vane imagini, guam ſemel Mercurius bor- 
rida wirge compulerit nigro gregi: Life can- 
not return to the corpſe, which is nothing 
but the vain image of a man, when once 
Mercurius, with his dreadful rod, hath 
driven them to ths black multitude, that 


dwell in darkneſs. 


"ou 


The K Ex. 


neyertheleſs put to death by Auguſtus; that he, who was but a 
man of inferior rank, ſhould not only be pardoned, but alſo re- 
celved into favour ; he aſcribes alſo his good fortune to Mercurius, 
who inſpired him with that reaſon and eloquence, which made 


1ecenas Caſt an eye of pity and compaſſion upon him, and moved 
Auguſtus not only to pardon, but alſo to favour and eſteem him 


s an intimate friend. 


The 


feitibus, & 


hy _—  — 
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The heathens, by the ſtrength of natural reaſon, believed that 
all the accidents of fortune, whether adverſe or proſperous, cor. 
rective or encouraging, that befel them, were ordered by the di- 
rection of the Gods. Wor 

Lylius Gyraldus had fo great an eſteem for this beautiful Ode, 
that he ſaid it ought not only to be read, but got by heart. 

Horace here praiſes Mercurius for his royal deſcent from Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas king of Mauritania, * * Atlantis; for his 
ſublime office, nuncius magni Jovis, the meſſenger of great Ju. 
piter, and of the other Gods; for his eloquence and wiſdom, qu; 
catus formaſti feros cultus recentim hominum, who artfully refined 
the rude behaviour and manners of men, newly created, by his 
eloquence ; more decoræ palæſtræ, by the comelineſs of his beau- 
tiful geſture, good mien or addreſs towards them; by his muſic 
and invention of the harp, parentem curve lyre ; from his good 
offices to thoſe in diſtreſs, who protected Priamus, led him through 
the Grecian army with his preſents to Achilles, to beg and obtain 
the body of Hector his ſon, to be carried into Troy, and honor- 
ably buried; and all this undiſcovered by Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, the Grecian generals, or the guards that were upon the 
watch. Hamer ſays, that Mercurius caſt them all into a deep 
ſleep. The ſame Mercurius that protected Priamus, ſays Horace, 
protected me, covered my head in the day of battle, and moved the 
hearts of thoſe whom I had offended to pity and pardon me. 

As he began this Ode elegantly, ſo he ends it beautifully. Tu, 
gratus ſuperis & imis Deorum, reponis pias animas letis ſedibus, Elyſus 

| canis; 


W 
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campis 3 you, being acceptable both to the Gods above and below, 
place the pious ſouls in happy manſions; & co#rces levem turbam 
umbrarum aured virgd, and keep in the thin multitude of ghoſts 
with your golden rod. We ſce that Horace believed the immorta- 
lity. of the ſoul, and rewards and puniſhments after death; that 
Mercurius attended men from their birth to their grave; and after 
death to rewards or puniſhments, to the Elyſian fields, a place of 
happineſs, which he here appoſitely expreſſes by lætis ſedibus; or 
to Pluts's dominions, Hell, to be punithed ; and then, in place of 
a gold wand, Mercurius had an iron rod. 

Our BIESsED LorD, in the parable, ſays, that the ſoul of 
Lazarus was carried by the angels to Abraham's boſom, a place of 
happineſs; and that the ſoul of the rich glatton wes carried to a 
place of puniſhment. | | 

It has been the opinion of many in all ages, that we have a 
guardian angel that attends us from our birth to our death; and 
after conducting our ſouls to that ſtate which Gop has appointed 
us, he, the angel, never leaves us till our particular judgment 
is over. 

As Horace's deſign here is to expreſs his own gratitude to Mer- 
curius, for his care and conſtant protection of him; ſo he alfo en- 
courages others to virtue, ſince they have ſuch an attendant to aid 
and aiſiſt them; and by this alſo puts a reſtraint upon them from 


all manner of, even the moſt ſecret, fin; becauſe both Jupiter and 
Mercurius are always looking upon us. 


y 
s . . . - * 
At what time this Ode was written, is uncertain. 
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48 no R AC E's Ops. 
ODE XI. 
To LEUCONOE *. 


Book . 


He exhorts Leuconoò, laying aſide the care of future 
D things, to indulge herſelf in pleaſure, by an argy. 


ment drawn from the ſhortneſs and ſwiftneſs of life. 


O Leueono, do not deſire to know (for it is unlawful) what 


term of life* the Gods 


nor try the Babylonian numbers * to know your fortune, as it 
will be better to endure“ any thing with a patient mind, what- 
ever ſhall befal us; whether Jupiter hath 
to come, or has given you this only for the laſt, which noy 
5 weakens the Tuſcan ſea by the oppoſite pumice-ſtones, piers 
or moles, to break the violence of the water. 

Do you, that you may be wiſe, pour out wine, and cut o 
Tong hope of life by a ſhort time; while we ſpeak, envious 
time flieth away: make uſe of the preſent time 5, depending as 

8 little as you can on the next day, the time to come. 


ANNOTATION S. 


1 Leuconos. Torrentius ſays, that three 
of his MSS. had this inſcription: Ad Leu- 
Enven meretricem, per mathematicos ingui- 
rentem: To Leucono?, a woman cf the 
town, who was very inquiſitive in knowing 
her fortune from ther aſtrologers. Nec o- 
tioſe Leucencn wocat mulierculam Genethlia- 
corum wanitati fidem adhibentem : Nor does 
he improperly call LeuTno, a woman tov 
credulous in believing fortune-tellers; for 
Azunas He Eyeiv, hoc eſt, alba habere 
precordia, es dicebant Eræci, qui leviter 
tantim ſaperent; to have white hearts, was 
an expreſſion among the Grecians, to de- 
note thoſe who were half-witted or crazy. 

2 Term of life, By caſting nativities, 
as our fortune-tellers do, to which ſort of 
people Leucense was too much addicted. 


have allotted to me, what to you: 


granted you ſeveral 


3 Nec tentdris Babylonios numeros, not 
try the Babylonian numbers, Babylaniun 
genus prædicendi, the Babylonian way of 
caſting nativities, or telling fortunes. C- 
cero, in Fbris de Divinatione, cus initis li 
primi bæc funt werba ; Chaldai non ex ar, 
tis, ſed ex gentis vocabulo nominati, diuturns 
bſervatione ſiderum ſcientiam putant ef: 
i, ut prædici Paſſit quid cuique eventurun, 
S quo guiſque fato natus effet, Cicero, in 
his books of Divination, whoſe words in 
the beginning of the firſt book are theſe: 
The Chaldeans are named not from their 
art, but that of their country, by a long 
obſervation of the ſtars they think they 
have acquired ſo great knowledge, thatthey 
can foretel what will befal any one, with 


do fate or deſtiny every one was 3 
| inc 


— 


The 


HAT univerſal peace, which was over all the conquered world 
in Auguſtus's reign, brought the Chaldeans and other caſte 
nations to Rome; who being the beſt a/tronomers in the world, c 


| 


K ty. 


people 5 
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ODE KI. 
| Ad Ltvconoetk _ 
tHrtatur Leuconoen, omiſſa curd futurorum, indulgere ſe vo- 
luprati, argumento deducto d brevitate & celeritate vite. 


; 3 | ORD O. 
U ne quæſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem Leuconde, tu ne 
1 (ſci n quem 5 wad the 


| N T ippe nefas eft) 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe: nec Babylonios ** W 95 
Tentaris numeros, ut melius, quicquid etit, pati; _ mibi, un 
Seu plures hyemes, ſeu tribuit Jupiter ultimam, 4, ee, Bate 


: os $7 | lonios numeros ad cog- 
Quz nunc oppoſitis debilitat pumicibus mare 5 |noſcendum tuum ho- 


Tyrrhenum. Sapias, vina liques, & ſpatio brevi OR ut _ 
: 3 ue i æquo ani- 
Spem longam reſeces: dum loquimur, fugerit in- mo, ty a nt 
vida 1 e nerit; 2 wool tribuit 
tas: carpe diem, quam minimam credula tibi plures byemer, — 
I conceſſit tibi tantum 
poſtero. | hanc u/timam, guæ nunt 
debilitat, coarctat, Tyrrbenum mare oppoſitis pumicibus, inſanis obſtructionibus ac molibus. 
Tu, ut ſapias, ligues vina, & reſeces longam ſpem temporis vitæ brevi Jpatio: dum logui- 
mur, invida etas effugerit e carpe diem, utere præſenti tempore, quam minimim credula 
eiter diei, futuro tempori. ö | 


ANNOTATIONS. 
Hine ergo & Principum edicta paſſm ab | finitive pati for the imperative patere Is 2 


$ eufteribus commemorata de Chaldeis & Ma- 
thematicis Urbe & Talia pellendis : Hence al- 
ſo both the edicts of the Princes, men- 
tioned in ſeveral places by the Hiſtorians, 
concerning the Chaldeans and Matbemati- 
tens being baniſhed Rome and Italy. Con- 


hiſtory, has a very appoſite paſſage, where 
de calls them, Genus hominum potentibys in- 
cum, ſperantibus fallax, quod in civitate no- 
ra © wetabitur ſemper, & retinebitur : A 
ſort of men deceitful, diſloyal to the great 
men, deceiving thoſe that put their truſt 
in them, which will be always baniſhed 


Greciſm. Muretus has it by way of inter- 
rogation; Ut melius guicquid erit pati? ĩd eſt, 


cerning whom Tacitus, in his firſt book of 


quam melius eft pati guicquid evenerit, quam 
| futura praſcire welle? How much better is 
it to ſuffer whatever may happen, than to 
be defirous to know future events ? 

5 Carpe diem, make uſe of the preſent 
time. This is a metaphor taken from the 
pulling of fruit, or teaſing of wool, which 
cannot be done all at one time, but by de- 
grees, and that when the ſeaſon and time 
of doing it exiſts. So men ought to enjoy 
and make uſe of the preſent time, guam mi- 

vimdm creduli Foſtero, quam maxime diffidentes 


10 dur city, and nevertheleſs will be pei mit- diei ſeu tempori futuro; very much diſtruſt- 

ex ted to live in it, ing, or putting no ſtreſs or reliance upon 
+ Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati. The in- the following day, or the time to come. 

u. | 

Hur * — — 2 3 


people's nativities, and pretended to tell fortunes. The young 


Vor. I. 


women, who, in all ages and places of the world to this preſent 
time, ſhew a greater deſire for theſe things than the other ſex, came 
flocking in great numbers to them. The aſtronomers, on the other 
hand, that the ladies might reward them liberally, and part with 


1 their 
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their money freely, promiſed them by their calculations, lovin, 
goods and rich huſbands, children that ſhould be an ornament u 
ir parents, and honor to their country. The women, whey 
time difcovered that they were impoſed upon, and that they wer 
diſappointed of theſe great expectations, turned crazy and mad, $ 
that the emperor and ſenate were obliged to baniſh thofe a/#ronomr; 
out of Rome ind Italy. But they, like the Jews in Portugal and Ol 
Spain, after fome time, came — in diſguiſe, and ventured their 
necks and lives for the love of money. Fe, to put an end t 
is growing evil, writ this ODE addreſſed to Eeuconos, which in 
Greek (as I have ſhewn in the notes) ſignifies alba præcordia, whit 
heart, or white liver, a name which the Grecians gave to any one 
they thought half-witted or crazy. "This expreſſion is too much uſet 
in | Jeers and ſeyeral other places in South-Brizath 3 for one mayfre- 
guently hear the common people call one another white-livered dy, 
Horace begins this Ops very beautifully; O LZeuconse, tu ne pis. 
ſieris ſcire (quippe eſt nefas ) quem om vitæ Dii dederint mihi, gin 
tibi: O Leuconoe, do not deſire to know (becaufe it is unlawful) wht 
term of life the Gods have allotted to me, what to you; nec tentiri 
Babylonios'numeras ad cognoſcendum tuum 8 3 nor tr 
the Babylonian numbers to know your fortune; ut melius fuer 
pati æquo animo guicqurd erit; as it will be better to fuffer with 
patient mind whatever ſhall befal us; — Jupiter tribuit tibi plurt 
22 80 conceſſit tibi tantum hanc ultimam; whether 1 hat 
granted you more years, or has given this only for the laſt ; que nur 
debilitat Tyrrhenum mare 775 tis pumicibus, inſanis obſtructioniba 
& molibus; which now ſtraitens the Tn fea, by the oppoſite 
moles made of pumice-ſtones, to break the force of the waters. 
And then he ends as beautifully; Tus ut ſapias, liques vina, & ii 
feces longam ſpem temporis vitæ — patio; you, that you may be 
wiſe, pour out wine, and cut off long hope of life by the confider- 
ation of the ſhortnefs of the time that perhaps you and I have to live 
This is the very fame advice that he, Op vii. gave to Plancus is 
his melancholy: Sic tu, O ſapiens Plance, memento finire triſtitiam;s 
labores vitæ mill: mero; ſo you, O wife Plancus, remember to pi 
a ſtop to your melancholy thoughts, and troubles of life, by cheer- 
ing wine. The beſt remedy for thoſe whoſe diſeaſes are more i 
their minds than their bodies, is pleaſant company and a moderat 
uſe of wine. Dum loquimur, invida ætas effugerit ; while we ſpeak, 
envious time, which ſerves all men, and ſtays upon none, wil fl 
away. Juvenal, Sat. ix, moſt elegantly ſets befbre our eyes ti 
ſwiftneſs of our time, where Nævolus ſays to Juvenal. 
— =fe/tinat enim decurrere velox = 
Fliſculus, angufte miſereque breviſſima vite 
Portio; dum bibimus, dum ſerta, unguenta,-puellas 
Peſermus, obrepit non intellecta ſenectus. Ex- 


The 
Eugliſbed 
y 


r lethi, hoc quod loquor inde eſt; 
ip ſome part of it, and when it 15 


* 


pot ianus, fays: 
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KEY. 


by Mr. DRyDEx thus: 
My full-blown youth already fades apace, 
(o our ſhort being *tis the ſhorteſt ſpace !) 
hile melting pleaſures in our arms are found, 
While lovers ſmile, and while the bowl goes round, 
While in ſurpriſing joys intranc'd we lie, 
Old age creeps on us ere we think it nigh. 
Perſius imitates Horace here, when he ſays, Satire v. Vive me- 


live mindful of death, time ſwiftly 


aſſes away, that very moment in which I ſpeak this to you, takes 


once paſted, it cannot be recalled. 
nd St. Jerome, in his Epiſtle to H. 


uotidie morimur, quotidie commutamur, & tamen 


liodorus upon the death of 


i efſe æternos credimus. Hoc ipſum quod ditto, quod ſcribitur, quod 


tlego, quod emendo; de vita med tollitur. 


uot puncta notarum, 


it meorum damna ſunt temporum: We daily die, we change every 


ihe what 


we think we are eternal. That very thing which 

is written, what I read over again and ame 

taken from the time I had to live. As many periods of ſentences, 
hich I point and finiſh, ſo many do J loſe of the time I have lived. 

And then Horace ends carpe diem, utere tempore præſenti; make 
e of the preſent time; guam minimum credula paſtero, futuro tem- 

peri; truſting as little as you can to the future. 

Sir Thomas Hawkins tranflated this Ops into Engliſb verſe fixty 


ſo much 


years before Mr. Creech, fomewhat nearer the fenſe of Horace, yet 
they have both done it to admiration. I will therefore compliment 


my young readers with both. 


Sir THOMAS HAWKINS, 
ee not, Leuconaè, to know what 
en | 
The Gods above to thee or me will ſend : 
Nor with aſtrologers conſult at all, 
That 1 may ſt better know what can 
fal. 
* thou liv'ſt more winters, or thy 


aſt 
be this, which Tyrrbene waves *gainſt 
rock do caſt 
Be wiſe, drink free, and in ſo ſhort aſpace, 
0 not protracted hopes of life embrace. 
_—_ are talking, envious time deth 
ide: 


is day's thine own, the next may be 
deny'd. 


Mr. Brome, Mr. Rider, and Barton Holyday have tranſlated it, but, in my weak 
deut, not jo well as thoſe I have givenabove. What time this Qdewas writtenisuncecta 


Mr. CREE CH. 


H do not ſtrive too much to know, 
My dear Leiconee, , 

What the kind Gods deſign to do 
With me and thee, 

Ah, do not you conſult the ſtars, 

Contented bear thy doom, 

Rather thau thus increaſe thy fears, 
For what will come. 

Whether they Il give one winter more, 
Or elſe make this thy laſt; 

Which breaks the waves on Jyrrbene ſhore 
With many a blaſt, 

Be wiſe, and drink; cut off long cares 
From thy contracted ſpan, 

Nor firetch extenfive hopes and fears 
Beyond a man. 

E'en whilſt we ſpeak, the envious time 
Doth make ſwift hafte away; 


Then ſeize the preſent, uſe thy prime, 


Nor truſt another day. 5, 
judg- 
iN. 


E 2 DE 
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ODE XII. 
To AUGUSTUS. 


Having praiſed the Gods, heroes, and ſome famou 
men, at length he deſcendeth to the divine praiſes of 
AUGUSTUS. 


Clio, what man, what hero, what God will you make 

choice of, to praiſe upon the harp or ſhrill pipe? Whol: 

name ſhall the wanton repreſentation of the voice, echo, re- 

5 ſound back, either in the ſhadowy confines of Helicon ?, or up. 

on Pindus *, or in the cold Hzmus “? whence the woods with. 

out rank or order. followed Orpheus ſinging and playing an 

the harp, ſtopping by his maternal art*, received from his mother 

10 Calliope, the rapid courſes of rivers; and ſwift winds, and dex- 

terouſly knowing how to draw after him ? by his harmoniow 

ftrings, the found of the harp, the oak-trees liſtening *, as i 
they had ears. | 

| ſhall I ſing firſt, where ſhall I more fitly begin, than at 

15 the accuſtomed praiſes of Jupiter, that great parent of all things; 

who rules the affairs of men and Gods, who governs ſea and 

land, and the whole univerial world in the diffrent ſeaſons of 

the year®? As to whom nothing ariſes greater than himſelf 

nor is any thing equal, or near ſo powerful, which can ſupply hi 


place in heaven: 
Nevertheleß 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Clio, & nMicg, gloria. Horace in this xa; and by the Tealians, Catena del Minds 
Ode addreſſeth himſelf to Clio the firſt of and Monte Argentaro. Baudr. 
the nine Muſes, whence Ovid calls the | s Orpheus, a Thracian, the ſon of bu. 
reſt ſerores Clizs, the ſiſters of Clio. Ar. Crus, or, as others, of Apollo and Callupt, 
Aman. i. 27, She was the miſtreſs of a moſt ancient, learned, and excellent poet. 
hiſtory, and the patroneſs of heroic poets. He was one in the Argonautic expedition 
Sec Hefiod, Otoy. 77+ | whereof he wrote the hiſtory ; which, b. 

> Helicon, a hill of Bæœotia near Thebes, gether with his hymns, Sc. is ſtill exuun 
now called Zagaya, conſecrated to Apollo but whether genuine, is much dovbtes 
and the Muſes. FEE: They are, without doubt, of great antiq?” 

1 Pindus, a mountain of Arcadia, run- ty, but ſeem to be writ by ſeveral perſons 
ning with a long ridge into Theſſaly and and at different times. The poets feigh 
Macedonia, ſacred alſo to the nine Muſes. that the woods and hills followed him, 2 
4 Hemi, the greateſt mountain of being charmed by his harp, and that rive! 
Tbrace, dividing it from the lower Myſia; i topped their courſe, that they might hex 
It hath divers names by the inhabitants his muſic; the meaning whereof is, 4 
through which it paſſes; by the Turks it is by his wiſdom and eloquence he reduce 


called Balkan; by the Sclavenians, Cumo- | the barbarous people to civility, 2 * 


01 


Co 
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ODE XII. 
Ad AUGUSTUM. 


Cullaudatis Diis, heroibus, clariſque viris aliquot, tandem ad 
A4ivinas laudes AUGUSTI deſcendit, 


o R Do. 


UEM virum, aut heroa, lyrà vel acri 922 virum, ant 


Tibia ſumes * celebrare, Clio ? 
Quem Deum ? Cujus recinet jocoſa 


Nomen imago, Po 
Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, 


Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Hzmo ? 


Unde vocalem temerè inſecutæ 
Orphea ſylvæ, 
Arte materna rapidos morantem 


beroa, quem Deum ſu- 

mes, eliges, celebrare lyrd vel 

cri tibia * Cujus nomen jocoſa 
imago vocis, echo, recinety 
aut in oris umbrofis Heliconis, 

5 aut ſuper Pindo, aut in Hæmo 
elido ? unde fylve temers, 
nullo ſervato ordine, inſecu- 


& voce canentem, morantem 
arte maternd, a matre Callio- 


Fluminum lapſus, celereſque ventos, 10 [pe accepti, lapſus, curſus, 


Blandum & auritas fidibus canoris 


Ducere quercus. 
Quid priùs dicam ſolitis parentis 


Laudibus; qui res hominum ac Deorum, 
Qui mare et terras, variiſque mundum 15 


Tem horis ? | 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo; 


Nee viget quicquam ſimile, aut ſecundum: 


uminum rapidos, & wentas ce- 
leres, & blandim, blands ſci- 
entem, ducere, ad ſe trahere, 

dibus canoris, lyræ ſono, 
pm auritas, quaſi ha- 

erent aures. Quid dicam 
prizs, unde incipiam conve- 
nientiùs, quam a ſolitis laud- 
ibus magni illius rerum om- 
nium parentis, Jovis; gui 
temperat, moderatur, res Fo- 


ninum ac Deorum, qui mare & terras, & mundum univerſum wariis horis, per diverſas an- 
norum tempeſtates? Unde, quare, nibil generatur, gignitur, majus ſe-ipſo; nec zuicquam 


viget fimile ipfi, aut ſecundum, quod ejus vicem ſupplere poſſit in cel»; 
| Sumi, Bentleius, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ciſm for bland?, tam bland? canentem, ut 


ans his Art of Poetry, v. 391. Several 
others of this name may be found in Suidas ; 
but Cicero, out of Ariſtotle, ſaith there was 
never ſuch a man as Orpheus, and that the 
Orphicum carmen was made by a Pytbago- 
rean, one Cecrops. Nat. Deor. i. 38. The 
lad ſtory of his wife Eurydice's death, and 
his deſcent into hell, ſee pleaſantly ſung 
dy the divine Maro, in the latter part of 
the laſt Georgic. 

o Maternal art, that is, the art of mu- 
lic, of ſinging with his voice, and playing 
upon the harp, as inſtructed by Calliope his 
mother, one of the nine Muſes. 

7 Dexteroufly. or eetly knnwing bow to 
draw after Bans Blandun, Gucere is a Gre- 


— LY 


te ſunt Orphea wocalem, lyra | 


\ 


1 


duceret arbores, ſo ſweetly ſinging, that h 
drew the trees after him. . 


8 Liſtening oaks. This epithet given to 


trees, ſays Dacier, has a great beauty,in it, 
giving them the ſenſe of hearing, and 
ears, as the holy Scripture gives to the 
carth, mountains, ſea, and heavens. Cu- 
quius Calls this audax metaphora, a bold 
metaphor, | 


* 


9 In the different ſeaſons of the year. He- 
ræ, among the Greeks and Latins, are 
taken not only for the 24 parts, Which 
make the day, but alſo for all forts of 
time, and particularly for the four ſeafons 


10 P allas, 


of the year, 
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20 


25 
famous for excelling 
actions on foot: whoſe white 


ain to the mariners, the troubled waves, being ſtormy before, 
30 flow from the rocks; the winds fall, are quiet, and the clouds fly 


away; and the waves before 


come calm and fmooth (for fo theſe 

Jam at a ſtand Whether I ought to make mention immediate 
after thefe heroes of the achievements of Romulus “, or the 
Numa Pompilius, or the lofty royal di 


| wet reign-of | 
35 Tarquintus Prifcus **, or the 


ANNOTATIONS. 


| vo Pallas, fee Ode vii. | 
11 Bacchus, the ſon of Jupiter by Se- 
mele, whence Ovid called him Semeleia 
#: es, Met. v. 329. He was taken out of 
his mother, and ſewed into Jupiter's thigh, 
till ripe for birth, Met. iii. 310. He was 
firſt ſecfetly nurſed by is aunt Ino, after · 
wards delivered to be ſuckled by the 
ymphs, id. ibid. He and Apollo were, by the 
Nomant atleaſt, generally drawn as young, 
Nb. i. iv. 37. but that the Gresdrewhim 
under each ſtage of life, ſee Macrob. Sa- 
rurnal. i. 18. ſuiting him to the four ſeaſons 
of the Year. In the coins of the TBebans, 
Naxians, and Thafians, he appeareth as an 
old man, under which form they call him 
not Dionyſus, but Zagreus. He was not on- 
ly the inventor of ne, but of vther li- 
quors, Dioder. Sicul. The poets metonymi- 
cally put him for wine, Jb. i. vii. 41. He 
Al ſo firſt uſed a diatem, and in Nadia fi 
triumphed in a chaffot drawn by tigers, 
Olde iii. B. ili. v. 14. with elephants 
my viii. 2. He alfo- fit᷑ſt taught to buy 
And-ſell, Piry vii. 56. Several Bartha“ 
there Were; Tilly reckoneth fi ve beſidey! 
"this; Nur. Ptor. lil. 23. According to Mr. 
Tullene, he Rved in the year of the world 
2600, contemporary with Bardk and Be- 


*Bbyab. 
12 Dlava, the daughter of Jupiter by 
Dat ha, born at che ſame blith Vith 


he, out öf love to CHaſtity, Avofdéd-all 
company with ten, ind refed into the 
woods, and there exerciſed da | 


Nevertheleſs Pallas hath obtained the honors next to him, 
Jupiter. Neither will I be ſilent in the praiſes of thee, O Bac. 
chus , bold in batfles; nor in thine, O virgin Diana “*, an ene. 
my to the wild beaſts; nor in thine, O Apo | 

our unerring arrow, ſure to hit the mark. I will alſo praiſe 
ercules , and the ſons of Leda“, Caitor ** and Pollux; the fir 
in horſe-courles, the other famous for his 


!l 


E's ODE. Booz]. 


073, to be feared for 


or lucky ſtar as ſoon as it ſhineth 


threatening, being bo 


ous, be. 
Gods will have it.) 


7 gnity of 
famous death of Cato „ 7 


the nymphs her companions, in hunting 
= wild deafts, carrying about with herd 
ow and qui ver. Many temples were de. 

dicated to her, of which that at FνN 
was the moſt renowned. She was called in 
heaven by the name of Pbebe, on enttt 
Diana, and in the parts under the earth 
Hecate. See Onid. Met. iii. 185. Vi, 
En. i. 8 She lived in the. year of the 
world 2600. Mr. Talent; Who, although 
he qoes · hot · ſet / her down, has herbrother 
Apollo at that - time. | 

13 Apollo. See Ode vii. 

14 Hercules, from Heco Axio, gl 
berogm, the glory of heroes. Hercules, the 
ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena, wife to Ar- 
Pbitryo, a Theban noble man of great anti- 
quity, as appeareth from the ſtory of La 
| medon, But the Egyptians laid claim to the 
birth of the” fifſt Hercules, and ſaid that i! 
'other*Hirtules's wete ſo called from their 
likeneſs in virtue and magnanimity, 7a 
th. ii. 60. Tully recktneth fix of this 
name, N. D. iii. 15. Diadorus only three. 
Varro maketh forty- four, but probably 4 
great many of his Nete ſymbolical, phyſi- 
(cal, or hiſtorical, No doubt there were al- 
moſt as many as they reckon labors, 3 
the great actions of all the ſucceeding 
Were attfibuted to the 'moſt ancient 0! 
them. The Hercilis meant here was the 
grand ſon of Aci, a Greek lyric poet, who 
lived in the AAth Oly mplad, about the yea! 
of the world 3126. Tallent, 
15' Leda. See Ode iti, 


— 


„„ Derr erregen 


16 Caftery 
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Proximos illi tamen occupavit | 4 Pallas eccupevit, ie 
kale bonores. „ 
Preeliis audax neque te ſilebo, 6 ſie Flebe, tuas laudes tacebo, 
Liber, & ſzevis inimica virgo A Sona 2 be o 
beds by ines Rego oo te, O Diana, wirgo" inim 

e e 
| 1. Be, metuene irt certa, cer» 
Dicam & Alciden, E Ledz; 2 5 W ſeopum attingente. Dicam 


Hunc equis, illum fuperare pugnis 
Nobilem : quoriag ſimul alba nautis ollucem ; bunt nakilem fu 
$62 Stella refulſi 5 3 OE 5 Perare, ſuperindo, equis, S 
Deſluit ſaxis agitatus humor; Tatzen . 1 — 
Et minax (quòd ſie voluere) ponto fre nautis, bum agitdtun, 

_ Unda recumbit. © © © * aqua - pris agltata, Fuit de 


gue Ledæ, Caftorem 


7 Acigen, Herculem, puer- 


+ WD l g faxis, rupibus; vent i cenci- 
Romulum poſt hos priùs, an quietum unt, quiefcunt; nubeſque 
Pompili regnum memorem, an ſuperbos gie; & unda prids minax, 


727 4 TIDY SF FF TR #ſtuola, recumbit,” requieſ- 
boy 1 = dubito, an Catonis 35 eit, in ente, mari (quid ſec 
Nobile ljethum. Dii Uni Scluere.) Dubito an 
memæem, me morare debeam, prizs, ſtatim, Paſi hos heroas, Ramulum, Romuli facta, an 
regnum quietum Numæ Pempilii, an ſuperbos faſces, regiam dignitatem, Turguini Priſei, 
en letbum nebjle Catonis. Hs ES | 


ANNOTATIONS. : 


1 Caftor, the ſon of Tyndarus king of | 18 Targuinius Priſcus, the fifth King of 
Laconia, and of Leda the daughter of | Rome, the ſon of Demeratu: a Corinthian, but 
Theſlius, Jupiter, being enamoured with [born at Tarquinium'in' Etruria, and called 
Leda — ormed n _ ne Ne or perfuaſion bf — _ 
in that ſhape enjoyed her: ſhe brought forth [Tanaguil, an ambitious woman, and ſkilful 
two eggs, in ee of which were included in e 4e other kinds of divination, 
Pollux and Helena, . by Jupiter; inf to Which the Errurians were very much 
he aber Cat nd Thighs goat ue, he cams h Ra, here by Ks 
Yndarus. and Pollux, When of | money and good addrefs, he grew popu 
age, freed the ſeas from pirates, and were] and ſo infinuated himſelf into the wir 
e f Ancus Marcius, that when he died He 
e eas. of Ancus Marcius, that When he 
Caſter dying, as being the ſon of Dyndarin, left him guardlan to his children, whom 
his brother Pallux, who was immortal, he defrauded, uſurping the kingdom. And, 
defired of Jupiter, that his brother might fs r rom in 1 te 
as NIn added 100 tenators to thoſe tormerty con- 
which being granted, the two brothers tituted by Romulus, judging that would 
were (deren to live and die by turns. The ſtrengthen his party. He gained many 
er 1 wo Rory ity org 2 The 88 e rg the — * cr oa Af 
in-Rars, into Which tnele two dro-| length, after a reign of 38 years, he was 
Able to have been turned, When ſurpriſed and Bain by the contrivance of 
* * Nara, the other goeth down. | 8 of . pr 2 
7 Romulus, a Pw, walens, ſtrong. ] about the year of the world 3338. Tall. 
The father of Awentinus king of the Ab- | 19 Cato, the ſurname of ſeveral Rimans, 
pes by ome 25 1 we the whereof the following are the moſt conh - 
uppoſed fon of Mars, by Ilia the niece] derable. One called Caro Cenſcrius, for his 
of Numiter, and the twin-brother of Re- gravity and ſtrictneſs in che eki. He 
— He N Rome, LW there theſ was fourſcore times accuſed, and always 
ommonwealth, made good laws, and} acquitted with honor. He was an excel- 
reigned 37 years, about the year 3198, lent orator, commander, and politician ; 
near to the time of Jahan king of Ju- well ſkilled in the civil law, wrote a book 
+» Tallent, 8 3 ig huſbandry in pure Latin, (ill extant, 
#22 ; . E 4 9 | 43 and 


56 
But being 


HORAC 23 
grateful I will in a lofty ſtrain ſpeak of Regulus 
and the Scaurt **, and ZEmilius Paulus“ prodigal of his great ſou, 


* 


E's Opks. Book l. 


40 his own life, when the Carthaginian conquered at the battle of 
Cannæ, and Fabricius. Hard poverty, and a ſmall eſtate of his 
anceſtors with a mean houſe, produced and brought up this man, 
and Camillus “, and Curius* with his hair uncombed uſeful in 


the mili 


art, an excellent warrior. The fame of Marcus Clay. 


45 dius Marcellus** grew in an obſcure age, by degrees, as a tree: 

this ſtar of the Julian family ſhines among all the princes of the 
Roman youth, as the moon ſhines among the leſſer ſtars. 

O Jupiter deſcended from Saturn, who art the father and pre. 

50 ſerver of mankind, the keeping of the late great Cæſar is com- 

mitted to you by the Fates: you will reign in heaven, Czfr 

being your fecond, ſupplying your place upon earth. He, whe. 

© ther he carries in a juſt triumph the conquered Parthians here. 

. _  tofore.threatening the country of Latium, Italy, or the Seræ and 

55 Indians dwelling in the eaſtern quarter of the earth; inferior 


to you alone ſhall goyern 


laws the whole earth: you, 


Ju 
in the mean time ſecure, will ſhake heaven with your weighty 
chariot; you will ſend your lightnings an enemy to immodett 


60 groves, 


and learnt Greek when he was an old man. 
he other was the great grandchild to the 
Former, called Uticenſis, becauſe he ſlew 
imſelf at Utica, after Ceſar had conquered 
11 He was likewiſe a very ſtrict mo- 
raliſt, and reformed many abuſes, which 
were crept into the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth, He took part with Pom- 
fey againſt Cæſar, and after the battle of 
Pharſalia, in which Pampey was utterly de- 
feated, fled to Utica, then belonging to 
king Jubæ, where, unable to bear his great 
misfortunes, and prompted by Plato's 
treatiſe on the immortality of the ſoul, he 
flew himſelf in the 43th year of his age. 
The text ſhews us, that it is the laſt Cato 
here meant. | 455 
20 Regulus. Marcus Attilius Regulus, a 
conſulof Rome, in the firſt Punic war, in the 
2 of the city 420. a great example of 
ri ct honor in obſerving his engagements 
'with enemies. For when, after ſeveral great 
victoriĩes obtained, be was entrapped by an 
ambuſcade, and brought into the power of 
the enemy, he was ſent to Rome upon his 
parole of honor, to treat about the ex- 
change of capti ves, where, inſtead of per- 
ſuading, he diſſuaded the ſenate from ſuch 
an exchange, but for his honor's ſake re- 
turned, and was cruelly treated by the ene- 
my, who moſt barbarouſly murdered him, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


cutting off his eye-brows, and putting 
him into a hogſhead, ſtuck faſt with nails, 
Val. Max. i. 14. 

21 Scauri, a family illuſtrious in con- 
ſular dignity, famous for their well go- 
verning the commonwealth, ' 

22 Amilins Paulus, who declining n0 
kind of danger for the good of the ſtate, 
with his colleague Terentius Varro, was de- 
feated at the battle of Cannæ by Heonibo, 
which was occaſioned by the imprudence 
of his fellow-conſul, who would not fol. 
low his direction, by which Hanna 
might have been routed. ; 

23 Fabricius, the name of a Roman fami- 
ly, of which this Caius Fabricius Luſciui 
was a conſul, who conquered Pyrrhu, King 
of Epirus, the beſt ſoldier of his time 
Cicero, Office iii. 4. ait, Hic, etfi tam paup? 
ut ex publics ffliæ cjus locarentur, a Pyrrhs 
quarts parte regni oblatd, corrumpi non pitii 
ut ſecum eſſet; e regi ſic reſpund, 
Hoc tibi, rex, nom expedit ; nam ji Epirai u 
ambos nirint, à me regi, quàm abs te mal- 
lent: Cicero, in his Offic. Book iii. V+ 4 
ſays, This man, although he was ſo p90 
that his daughters* portions wer? paid 
out of the public treaſury, could not be 
bribed by Pyrrbus, who offered him the 
fourth part of his kingdom to be of his 


ſide; he anſwered the king fo ſollcitin 
7 , , N 12 
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Regulum, & Scaur OS, animæque magnæ Ego pgratus referam inſight 


Prodigum Paulum, ſuperante Pœno, 


Gratus infigni referam camena, 
Fabriciumque. | 


Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillis 


Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Sæva paupertas, & avitus apto 
um lare fundus. | 


| camena, ſublimiori ſtyl 
Regulum, & Scauros, & 
1 Paulum AEmilium prodigum 
| magna animes, vite iue 
40 Fw ſuperante in Cannenfi 
clade, & Fabricium, - Pau- 
pertas ſæva, dura, & fundus 
} avitus, exile ayorum patri- 
monium, cum lare apto, an- 
guſta domo, rulit, produxit, 


Creſcit, oeculto velut arbor ævo, 45 bunc & Camillam, & Curium 


Fama Marcelli : micat inter omnes 


Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores, | 


capillis incomptis wtilem bello, 

fortem bellatorem. Fama 
M. Ctaudii Marcelli creſcit 
occulto evo, lenfim, velut 


Gentis humanz pater atque cuſtos, arbor: ſidus Fulium, Juliz 


Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 
Cæſaris fatis data: tu ſecundo 
Cæſare regnes. 


ine ſeu Parthos Latio imminentes 


Egerit juſto domitos triumpho, 
dive ſubjectos orientis oræ 
Seras & Indos; 


Tu parum caſtis inimica mittes 
Fulmina lucis. 


in lucos parum pudicos. | 


Te minor latum reget æquus orbem : 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum ; 


| familia, micat inter omnes 
50 juventutis Romane prin» 
| | cipes, velut luna micat inter 
ignes, ſtellas, minores. 0 
Jupiter orfe, nate, ex Sa- 
furno, tu qui es pater atque 
| cuſtos gentis bumanæ, cura, 
55 cuſtodia, magni illius quon- 
dam Ceri tibi data, com- 

| miſſa eſt, I faris 5 tu regnes, 
' 4 regnabis in calo, ſecunds 
Ceſare, vices tyas in terris 
gerente. Sive ille egerit Par- 


ö 


fo thos domitos juſto triumph 


priùs Imminentes Latio, Ita- 


liz, five Seras © Indos ſubjectos oræ orientis 3 te minor, te uno inferior, reget £quRSy 
SE zquis legibus, latum orbem terratum: tu, interea ſecurus, guaties, commovebis, 
Plynpum, cœlum, gravi curru tuo; tu im- mittes tua fulmina inimica lucis parum caſtizy 


ANNOTATIONS. 


bim, O king, this is not for your intereſt; 
for if the Epirotians your ſubjects knew us 
both, they would chooſe rather to be go- 
verned by me than by you. | 

| 24 Camillys, a noble Roman; he, though 

þaniſhed from Rome, out of love to the wel- 

fare of his diſtreſſed country, ſaved Rome 


Romans, by way of acknowledgment for 
his ſignal ſervices, erected him an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue in their market- place, which 
was an honor neyer done to any Roman 
citizen before. See Virgil An. vi. 825. 
Lac. vii. 558. Sil. vii. 359. and Plutarch. 

35 Curius, a nobleman 01. Rome, ſurnamed 
Dentatys; he was thrice conſul, and 
was noted for his courage, ſingular ho- 
neſty, and frugality. When he had beaten 
Pyrrbus king of Epirus, and driven him 
out of Italy, he divided the land, diſtri- 


from its final ruin by the Gals. The 


buting to each man four acres, and reſerv- 
ed no more for himſelf, ſaying, that none 
ought to be generals, who would not be 
content with the ſhare of a common ſol- 
dier. When the ambaſſadors of the Sam- 
nites brought him a large ſum of money, as 
he was ſitting by the fire boiling of rapes, 
he told them, he had rather rule over rich 
men, than be rich himſelf; and he, that 
could not be worſted in fight, would not be 
bribed with money. See Juv. ii. 78. 

26 Marcellu:, is a diminutive from Mar- 
cus, Marculus, Marcellus; there were ſe- 
veral Reman knights of this name. Clau- 
dias Marcellus is meant here, a valiant 
commander, called Ezſis Remanorum, the 
\ Roman (word, who firſt proved it was nor 

impoſſible to conquer Hannibal, as Victor 
expteſſeth it. After a long ſiege, he took 


Syracuſe. : 
yracuſ The 
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55 HORACE's Opzs Book 
| The Kzv. 
HIS Ode hath a great deal of art and elegance in it, though 
perhaps not ſo apparent at firſt view; its elegances, grace, 
an m_y ſayings, are ſo artfully connected, that one cannot bu 
admire the learning, wit, and art of the compoſer : it ſhines j; 
figures, diſtinguiſhed by their variety; is rich in ſubjeR, aut 
abounds in copiouſneſs, and beauty of words. Tarrentius tells u, 


that the ancient copies have this title, Hymnus de laudibus Derm * 
atque baminum; a hymn ſetting forth the praiſes of the Gods a 5. 
men. But be that as it will, the reader may obſerve, that Hora Wil un 
goes this artfully, to ſhew, that all the graces of the Gods and hery; — 
were concentered in Auguſtus; ſo that art could not contrive: 4 
better way to ſet them forth, and extol him, as the greateſt of an. * 
perors, than the method which Horace has here taken. = 
Lud titulum ad Auguſtum meruit, Dion. lib. 15. ait, Nimirin wh 
fot Atftiacam viftoriam, decretum a ſenatu fuiſſe, ut in bymuis ſol. Wl ,, 
aubus Auguſti mentio fieret honoratifſuma, perinde ac Deorum inmuri«. , 
wn: Dion, boak 15. ſays, That after the victory at 4@iun, in M 
which Cleopatra, Mark Antony, and the Egyptian fleet were d. tap 
feated, it was decreed by the ſenate, that honorable mention a Ihe 
Auguſtus ſhould be made in-their ſelemn hymns, as well as of tie fn 
Horace was never wanting in gratitude to thoſe from whom be WF and 
had received favours ; and particularly, upon this decree, his heat Wi +, 
was filled with thankfulneſs, and ſtirred up to the higheſt pitch o 1 
gratitude; upon which he makes his addreſs to Clio, the firſt t a 
chief ſiſter of the nine Muſes, as the only aſſiſtant, who could hep gar 
him out with this ſublime ſubject; he breaks out in theſe words: and 
Clio Muſa, quem virum, quem heroa, quem Deum ſumes celebrare q in ? 
4 wel acri tibia? O Clio Muſe, what man, what hero, what C0 4 
will you make choice of, to celebrate his praiſe upon the harp 4 WW mot 
ſhrill pipe Here he places the man firſt, becauſe his aim is at , 
£%/tus, and the hero next to. the Gods, that he mich pave the u but 
to the Fulium ſidus he was to mention afterwards. And that ein 
might not go on without a method and precedent, as Antonius H 5 
retus well. obſerves, he aſks the queſtion again, Quid priũs dicon' vou 
What or, whom: ſhall I firſt make mention of? He anfwers in ti WW ;... : 
words: Solitis laudibus parentis, according to the cuſtom of or WF... 
forefathers, canam eum, nempe Favem, qui temperat. res hominuns By. . 
Deorum, mare, terraſque, &.mundum uniuerſum, uariis horis av Wl hath 
rum: I will praiſe him, namely Jupiter, who governs the affairs d ven 
men and Gods, who rules hoth ſea and land, and, the whole woe Ie 
hy the different ſeaſons of the years. He begins with the G] 
heroes, Hercules, and the ſons of Leda, Pollux and Caſtor. As 1 © 
cules was ſtrong, courageous, and ſucceſsful in all his adventures? is th 


came 
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came off a victor: Pallux was nahilis eguis, dexterous in conquering 
by land, and Caffor in deſtroying pirates, and his enemies at ſea; 
ſo was Auguftus, he defeated Brutus and Caſſius in a land- battle at 
Philippi, and Cleopatra, Antony, and the Egyptian fleet at Actium. 
Then he comes to Ranulus, the founder of Rome, to Numa Pompi- 
lus, whoſe reign was long and peaceable, the temple of Janus be- 
ing 43 years ſhut. But this blefling of peace very fewenjoyed. When 
the temple of Janus was ſhut, in the time of Auguſtus, there was an 
univerſal peace over all the world, at which time the Prince of Peace, 
our BLESSED SAVIOUR, was born. He names Targuzn, Cato, Re- 
gulus, the Scauri, a family illuſtrious in conſular dignity, famous 
for their well governing the commonwealth ; Lucius Amilins Pau- 
lus, Curius Dentatus, and Camillus; and at laſt he comes to Marcellus, 
who had been five times conſul, beat the Syracuſians, where Archi- 
medes was ſlain, and was called Enſis Romanorum,the ſword of the 
Romans; for which he here calls Auguſtus another Marcellus. Fama 
Marcelli creſcit velut arbor occulto £009, How beautiful is this me- 
taphor ! As a tree riſes from the. ſmall beginning of a. ſeed, inſenſibly 
toots up itſelf, and mounts up tawards the clouds; fo the Julian 
family, from a ſmall beginning, lay as it were hid till Julius Cæſar's 
time, then, and in the reign, of Augigtus, it was in its full height 
and glory; which Horace here expreſſes by another metaphor, 
ves fithus micat inter omnes princihes Romane juventutis, velut 
una inter omnes ignes, ſtellas, minores : The Julian ſtar ſhines among 
all the chief of the Roman youth, as the moon among all the leſſer 
ſtars. The Julian family, in 1 time, was as far in power 
and authority above any royal family in the world, as the moon is 
in appearance greater than the leſſer ſtars. 

As he began this Ode elegantly, invoking Clio, and naming the 
e in Bestia, Pindus in p herd and Hæmus in 
Thruce, ſo famous for inſpiring the poets; for if they ſlept or ſtayed 
but a few' hours upon them, the Muſes, they thought, put a poetic 
vein and ſpirit into them; ſo he ends it beautifully, ſaying of Auguſ- 
% guns, minor te uno, reget latum orbem; with juſtice, inferior to 
you 2 alone, he is able to govern the wide univerſal world, all 
mankind upon earth. Foraſmuch as you, Auguſtus, are endued 
with all the perfections and endowments of mind and body, that thoſe 
_ heroes, whom J have named, were poſſeſſed of, Jupiter 
hath divided the government of the world betwixt him and you; 
You ſhall conquer and govern all nations upon earth, he has reſerved 
raven to himſelf, which reſervation is implied in theſe words: 

I's interea gquaties Olympum graui tuo curru; you ſhall make the 


Heavens tremble with your weighty thundering chariot. *T hat this 


5 the meaning with regard to Augr/tus, ſeg Ode ii. which was ad- 
2 | dreſſed 
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grefled to him when he was very ſick, and but ſmall hopes left of his 


recovering; where Horace ſays, Serus redeas in cœlum, may it be long 
ere you return to heayen. 3 he acknowledges Augu/us to be 
of divine extraction or deſcent (for he could not return to heaven, 
if he had not come from it), that Jupiter had ſent him from hez- 
ven to be his vicegerent, to govern mankind upon earth; di. 
N . que 


O D E XIII. 


— 


He takes it ill, that Telephus a rival ſhould be preferred 
| to him by dia. 


Lydia“, when you praiſe the roſy neck * of Telephus}, 
and his ſoft beautiful arms, woe to me, my inflamed 

liver ſwells with ſharp bile. „ 
5 ben neither my mind, nor color, continues in a fixed ſtate: 
and the tear by ſtealth runs down my cheeks, ſhewing how 

J quite pine away with ſlow fires. 5 

I burn, whether immoderate chiding, occaſioned by wine, 
10 hath deformed your white ſhoulders; or the furious young man 
hath imprinted a viſible mark upon your lips with his tooth. 
You cannot, if you but ſufficiently liſten to me, hope that he 
15 will be conſtant, barbarouſly hurting your ſweet little mouth, 
which Venus hath perfumed with the fifth part® of her nectar”, 
O more than thrice happy are they, whom an uninterrupted 
conjunction, in a married ſtate, keeps together; and whom 
+ even love, cooled by ill-natured reproaches, will not be able to 

20 disjoin before the day of death, N 


ANNOTATIONS, 


*. Lydia, a miſtreſs of Herace, whom he | Some commentators ſay he was nomenc!!- 
Joved. f tor to Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, and toll 
> Raſeum cervicem: roſy neck. 80 her the names of thoſe who frequented ©! 
Virgil lays: | | appeared at court; but this Telephysrebelled 
Dixit; & awvertens raſcd cervice refulfit, | againſt his maſter, and was a flats 
Having made an end of tpeaking, and turn- | Whereas the perſon here meant was 4 
ing away, ſhe ſhined with her roſy neck, young man, and free-born. ; 
that is, the beauty of her neck appeared. | + Etcerea brachia, and his ſoft beautiful 
3 Telepbus, a young man, rival to Ho- arms. White and ſmooth like wax. 


face, who made him jealous of 2 Venus. See Ode ii. 


Quin 
6 Quin 
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Letus interſis Duirini populo long and joyfully may you be preſent 
25 over — 4 A before you go to heaven to be a God. 
This ODE was writ in the year of the city 726. of Horace's age 
39 before CHRIST 25. ſo that from this preſent year of our 
L 


ESSED LORD 1739, it is 1764 years. 


ODE XIII. 


Ad L YD1 AM. 
Molef? fert, Telephum rivalem anteponi fibi a Lydia. 


UM tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roſeam, et cetea* Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ve, meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color, 5 
Certa ſede manent +: humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens | . 
Quim lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 
Uror, ſeu tibi candidos | 
Turparunt humeros immodicæ mero 10 
Rixz; five puer furens 
Impreſſit memorem dente labris notam. 
Non, fi me ſatis audias, 
Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbarè 


Lædentem ofcula, quz Venus 15 


Quinta parte ſui nectaris imbuit. 
Felices ter & ampliùs, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulfus querimoniis, | 
Suprema citiùs ſolvet amor die. 20 


* Lactea, Bentleius. 


| 


+ Manet, Bentleius. 


ORD O. 
O Lydia, cùm ta {audas 


roſeam cervicem Te- 
lephi, cerea brachia Te- 
lephi, ve mihi, meum fer- 
vent jecur tumet diſicił 


bile. Tunc nec mens, ner 


color, manet mihi certd ſede: 
S humor furtim labitur 
in genas, arguens quam pe- 
nitus macerer lentis ignibus, 
Uror, ſet immodicæ rixæ, 
coneitatæ mero, furpd- 
runt candidos humeros tibi; 


five furens puer impreſſit 


memorem notam labris tuis 
dente. Non, fi ſatis au- 
dias me, ſperes eum fore 
perpetuum, barbarè læden- 
tem dulcia ofcula, que Ve- 
nus imbuit guintd parte 
ſui neftariss O ter & am- 
pliàs felices, quos irrupta 
copula tenet; & quos rec 
amor, divulſus malis que- 
rimonits, citiùs ſelvet ſuprema 
ie. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 YQuints parte, with the fifth part. 
ambinus reckons five degrees of love. 
1. Apectus, the fight of the perſon loved. 
2. Callacutio, converſation. 3. Tactus, 


7 Neear, a pleaſant liquor, feigned by 
the poets to be the drink of the Gods. It 
is alſo taken for wine, honey, or any li- 
quid that is very delicious. 


The fifth 


handling, touching. 4. Oſculum, kiſſing. part, that is, the quinteſſence of her 


5. Concabicus, enjoy mant. 


| nectar, the fineſt of it, 


The 
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ORACE here feigns himſelf to be grieved, or very much 
troubled that his miſtrefs Lydia fhould commend his rival 
Telephus for the beautifulnefs and comelineſs of his body, his roſy 
neck, ſoft, white or beautiful arms; and to ſhew how earneſt he 
was, and how ſenſibly moved, he artfully twice repeats Telephus's 
name. As a man full of jealouſy and uneaſineſs, he breaks out 
with an interjection of grief, Jæ mihi, woe's me, meum fervens je. 
cur, my inflamed liver, tumet diſficili bile, ſwells with ſharp bile; 
ſuch an uneaſineſs as is hard to bear. And to convince her that he 
was in ſo bad a condition, he ſays, Tunc nec mens, nec color men; 
manent : Then, when he was ſpeaking, neither his mind, nor co- 
lour continued in a fixed ſtate ; he was in great anguiſh of mind, 
his anger _ louſy was fo great, that it forced tears from him 
_ againſt his will, and he pined away with the flames of love. Then 
he artfully goes on to diſſuade Lydia from loving Telephus, by his 
treating her not as became a true lover; for inftead of kifling her 
lovingly and civilly, he, like a mad man, bit her lips, and left the 
marks of his teeth behind him, he hurt her lips and ſweet mouth; 
all which were ſigns of an hypocritical or falſe lover, who woull 
never prove conſtant and ſincere. | 

The graces and elegances of this Ode will appear, if we con- 
ſider how artfully the poet here deſcribes a man in the paffion af 
jealouſy. Firft, inwardly; by his liver or heart ſwelling with an. 
ger 


oo 


— 


_— * * —— 


ODE XIV. 


That a civil war ought not to be rekindled. 


\ Ship, toſſed with the civil wars, new waves of war wil 
bring you back again into the ſea, in danger of your ſafety; 

O what are you doing *, thinking upon 1 * y, with al 
your might, ruſh to the harbour, the mercy of Auguſtus. 5 
0 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 New waver, The firſt eivil war! Brntus and Caſſius ; the third, between A. 
broke out between Jnlius Ceſar and Pom-| guſtus and Sextus Pompeius. 
pey the Great; the fecond, between Au-| © What are you doing? Now when H. 


Hus, Antony, and the murderers of Ceſar, | tony is declared an enemy to his n 
0 ib 
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or and confuſion of mind, that he knew not where to fix his 
Houghts. $ec#hdly, outwardly ; by the ſeting of his miſtreſs praiſe 
his rival to his face, by the tears _— down his cheeks. And 
then coming to himſelf, and ſeeing his folly, he ends moſt beauti- 
fully, O ter & amplius felices, quos irrupta copula tenet; O more 
than thrice happy they, whom an uninterrupted conjunction links 
wpether. May they all have the fame fate with Horace, who pre- 
fer a miſtreſs to a wife | Horace here of deſign ſays this, to warn 
and prevent others from following his 1 

The precife time when this Ode was written, authors are not 
zorecd upon. | | | 
PM, eech has done this Ode well. 


Mr. CREECH. 


| HenLydiapraifſesDamin's charms, Or when the ruffling am'rous youth 
His roſy neck, and waxen arms, | Hath preſt thy lips with eager tooth, 


His air, and rolling eye; And left a mark behind, 
My mind ſcarce thinks on what it does, 
My fickly colour comes and goes; Coy Lydia, all my hopes are vain, - 
I rage, 1 burn, I die, Still to endure the pleaſant pain 
Of a furprifing kiſs, 
T loſe my former vital grace, Which Venus doth in near ſteep, 


And tears ſteal ſoftly down my face, And hang upon the balmy lip, 
Cold feeble ſweats begin; To draw us on to bliſs, 
Cold feeble ſweats, that plainly ſhow 


How fierce the flame, and yet how flow, Thrice happy they, that, free from ftrifey 


That melts my ſoul within. Maintain a love as long as fife ; 
Whoſe fixt and binding vows 
I rage to ſee thy ſhoulder ſtrain'd, No intervening jealouſy, 
Or ſnowy breaſt, by drunken hand, _ fears and no debates unty 


Too lovingly unkind And death alone can looſe. 


EET —— 


ODE XIV. 
Non eſſe redintegrandum civile bellum. 


TL ORD 0O. 
Rn in mare te novi Navin concuſſa ci- 
luctus. O quid agis? fortiter occupa vilidus bells, nou? 
. cus bell t 
| Portuin, fluctus bellorum referent te 


in mare, in periculum tuæ 
7 | ſalutis. O guid agis, ant- 
wo 2gitas ? fortiter, totis viribus, occupa, appelle, portum, clementiam Augulti. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


and letters and orders given by the ſenate 3 Bravely ruſh to the barbour. The 
8.5 murcerers of Cæſar to reſtore pub-| only way of being ſaved, is to make your 
0 yy what is all this but kindling | peace with Augr/Ju5 , 
_ ming up another bloody civil war, | 


may ruin the Ranan empire? 4 Do 


HORACE' Opsrs. Book! 
Do not you ſee, that both your ſides are bare, deſtitute, of ; WM - 
bank of rowers, on this fide Brutus; on that ſide Caſſius being 

5 flain, and Sextus Pompeius; the maſt or prop of the conimon- 

wealth and liberty, is wounded, has loſt part of the army by 
ſhipwreck, by the ſwift ſouth-weſt wind, and the fail-yard, 
auxiliary troops, groan®, lie proſtrate ; and the beams and ket 
of the ſhip, the legions, the ſtrength of the army, are ſcarce 
able to endure the impetuous ſeaꝰ; the ſtronger army of Auguſ- 
tus, without ropes, Luz ſubſidies, freight- money, and 
taxes, which are the ſinews of war? e 
Now you have not untorn fails, the eſtates you had from your 
fathers, by the proſcription of Auguſtus, are in the poſſeſſion d 
to ſtrangers; the Gods are not now propitions to you, whom you 
may invoke again when oppreſſed with ſo great adverſity: al: 
though you are a Pontic pine-tree*, of a family in Pontus eni- 
nent with reſpect to others, as the pine is above the other trees 
in the wood, and the daughter of a noble wood, of a moſt nu- 
merous deſcent of noble anceſtors, boaſts of your noble deſcent 
and name of the Flacci uſeleſs, not valued, at Rome, 

15 The fearful mariner now putteth no confidence in painted 
ſhips, images of our forefathers. Therefore take you care of 
yourſelf, that you may not bMpme a mocking-ſtock to the wink. Wi "*' 

O ſhip, who have been of late an anxious care to me, becauſe 
of our long diſcords and fatigues of war, now are my defire and 
chief care, leſt new commotions ſhould ariſe, avoid the ſeas flo Wi **: 

20 ing between the ſhining iſlands of the Cyclades ?, do not follo 

the remains of a conquered army with Caſſius of Parma and 

Oenobarbus, going to Sextus Pompeius failing through the 

Cyclade Iflands, fafe enough to the conqueror and his flect. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


& Do not you ſee, that both your fides are] 5 The impetuous ſeas The power and | 
Bare? Do you 2 ſee e e and | fortune of Trete, msift Ain prevailing * 
your army overthrown and routed at| 7 Vitbout ropes. Wanting all neceſſr 8 
Philippi? and the courage of the reſt who] ries for carrying on the war: 1 mo 
are left alive quite ſunk, by the flight of | 8 A Pontic pine- tree. Ex fail ® 
Sextus Pompeius, and the loſs of the army? Ponto, of a family in Pontus, a countij u 

5 The ſail-yards groan. The ſenators, | Aſia the Leſs, where Hotace's father W 
and other great men, who adhered to] born. ; ; ene 
Sextus Pompeius, now, fince his defeat, 9 Cyclades, iſles in the Æęean (t) ſee) 

roan and are ſunk, flying for refuge, they are in number fifty-three, and 1. | 
to one province, ſome to another. lnow called Iſele del Arcbipelago. 
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Nonne vides, ut 3 Vor. wo 8 
22 us fit nudum, deſtitutum, 

Nudum remigio latus, "Op! | remigio, remigibus, hinc 
Ft malus celeri faucius Africo, | 5 |Bruto, inde Caſſio inter- 
Antennæque gemant; ac ſine funibus —_ & ar feng, — 
f | . malus reipublice ac liber 
Vix durare carinæ tatis, ſaucius eſt, amiſit 
Poſhnt iraperioſius partcm exercitus naufragio, 
Xquor ? Non tibi ſunt integra lintea z - % ice vento, anten- 


Non Di, quos iterum preſſa voces malo: 10%, auxiliares copiæ, 


uamvis Pontica pinus, ac carinæ, legiones, robur | 
Silvæ filia nobilis, e arge Ait durare, 
lades & genus, & nomen inutile. ralldlorem er ee "Av. 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus guſti, ſine feather, comme= 
Fidit; Tu, niſi ventis 15 — ve 1 ac oe 
12 ; | utis, qu ſunt nervi bel- 
Debes ludibrium, Save. i lorum? Jam nm ſunt tibi 
Nuper ſolicitum quæ mihi tædium, integra lintea, paternæ pol- 
Nunc defiderium curaque non levis, ſeſhones tuz, proſcriptione 


" Auguſti, ceſſerugt in alie- 
Interfuſa nitentes nam ditionem; Dii ton ſunt: 


Vites equora Cycladas. 20 (potentes amici tibi, 7e 
in-voces iterum op- preſſa tanto malo: quamvis tu fis Pontica pinus, ex familia in Ponto 
eminente inter alias, ut pinus ſupereminet alias arbores in filvis, & f/ia nobilis five, 
d ftirpe numeroſifſima nobilium avorum, jaFes & illuftre genus tuum, & namen 


noſtrorum. 
ſlictum tædium mibi, ob diuturnitatem diſcordiarum ac militiæ labores, nunc es defi- 
derium curaque non levis, ne novi tumultus oriantur, wites aguora fula inter nitentes 
Cycladas, noli ſequi reliquias vii exercitiis cum Caſſio Parmenſi & Oenobarbo, ad 
Sextum Pompeium tendentes per Cycladas, plus ſatis pervias victori. | 


* — * — — r 


* 
H ORACE, like all good patriots, having ſeen his country ruin- 


ed by three civil wars mentioned in the firſt note on this 
Ops; and notwithſtanding the chief heads of thoſe parties were 
killed, proſcribed, or baniſhed their native country; yet ſuch was 
the unwearied ambition of thoſe that were at home, and knew that 
the treaſury was exhauſted, and the numbers of Romans reduced al- 
moſt to one half of what they were before thoſe troubles came on 
that they were ſtill factious and ready to raiſe another civil war, to 
run the country entirely, and make them an eaſy conqueſt to their 
enemies without, who were glad of the civil wars they had lately 
{zen amongſt them, and wanted only an opportunity to ſhake off 
the Roman yoke, and to conquer thofe who had conquered them. 
Horace, that he might give offence to none of the parties of his 
countrymen, writes this beautiful OpE, wherein, by way of a pre- 
/5opz14, he addreſſeth himſelf to a ſhip, as repreſenting the whole 
dody of the Raman people, calling the civil war Mare, the ſea; 
Vol. I. F the 


gemant, jacent proſtratæ ; 


Flaccorum 2 * Rome. NVavita timidus nil fidit pictis puppibus, imaginibus avorum - 
rgo tu cave tibi, ii debes ludibrium wentiss Tu, gue fuiſti nuper * 
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the diſcords and diviſions, Fluctus novi, new waves; peace, o 
the clemency of Auguſtus, Pirtus, the harbour where he and all the 
Romans muſt look for ſafety and ſecurity ; Caſſius, who commande! 
the left wing, being vanquiſhed, his army routed, and the re. 
mains of them forced to fly, Latus nudum remigio, the ſide deſtitute 
of oars; Pompey the Great cruelly beheaded by Ptolemy king dt 
Egypt, Malus ſaucius Africo, the maſt wounded by the fouth-we# 
wind; the ſenators, and other chief men of Pampey's army, be— 
moaning their fate, Autennæ gementes, the ſail-yards groaning; x 
treaſury without money, which is the finews of war, Carina ſine 
Funibus, a ſhip without ropes or tackling ; the ſtandards hat- 
tered, and legions diſperſed, and the fails much damaged. And 
that they ought to be aware of, and avoid being impofed upon by 
thoſe factious men, who, prompted by ambition, and under pre- 
text of the good. and ſafety of the commonwealth, had nothin; 
more at heart than to make their own intereſt or advantage by 
hſhing in troubled waters; and, in hopes of getting prefermeit 
and power, diſturbed the peace, fomented factions, and excited 
diviſions among the people. 

To beware of all thoſe men, Horace makes his father ſay to him, 
Ergo tu cave tibi, niſi debes fieri ludibrium ventis; therefore take you 
care of yourſelf, that you be not a ſport to the winds. Then he 
ends beautifully: O mea navicula, O my little ſhip, gue nuper fuij! 
folicitum tædium mihi, who was of late years an anxious care to me, 
dum ſeduld incumbebam + ar tug, whilſt I diligently lookedafter 

your education, nunc es deſiderium curaque non levis, now you are my 
deſire and chief care, ut fugias eqtora fſuſa inter nitentes Cyclade, 
that you may avoid the ſeas flowing between thoſe iſlands that ap- 
pear at a diſtance, the Cyclades. The hazards that he would run, 
if he joined to any other party but that of Auguſtus, were as appi- 
rent, to any thinking man, as the dangers that threaten ſhips fal- 
ing in the #gean ſea, from the ſands and rocks of thoſe iſlands. 
eſſieurs Le Fevre and Dacier have been at ſome pains to prove 
that this Ops is not allegorical, but only Viſtorical; and that Hora 
here only addreſſes himſelf to the ſhip that carried him from Phi- 
lippi to fab, after the defeat of Brits, which was to ſteer back the 
fame courſe with thoſe who had accompanied him in the voyage. 
For they not being received into favour at court, as Horace wy 
were forced to return, and to make the beſt of their way by exile, 
that they might be out of the reach of Auguſtus's reſentment and 
puniſhment ; Horace accompanies this ſhip, and his friends that were 
to return in her, with his beſt wiſhes and prayers, as he had cone 
that which was to carry Virgii to Athens, Ops ili. And that he 
might not diſpleaſe Auguſtus, he names no perſons r 
5 C1121 
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Pompeius Varus was one of thoſe intimate friends of Horace's, who 
was obliged to return; to whom Horace ſome time after wrote 
upon the {ame ſubject, Book II. Ops vii. Te rurſns in bellum 
reſorbens unda N tulit e/turſis. As for me, ſays Horace, I have 
found a protector, have got my peace made up, but you mult a- 
gain expoſe yourſelf to the mercy of the ſea, and find out the reſt 
of your friends. The ſhip, ſay Le Feore and Dacier, that carried 
Horace from Philippi to Italy, was much ſhattered by the tempeſt, 
near the cape of . and Horace faith as much himſelf, 
Opt iv. Book III. Devota non extinxit arbos, nec Sicul Palinurus 
undd; neither the wicked tree that fell upon me could kill me, 
nor the promontory Palinurus drown me in the Sicilian ſea. 

Et malus ſaucius celeriAſfrico; and your maſt wounded, or broke, 
with the quick-blowing ſouth-weſt wind. Hugo Grotius finds a 
great conformity in this expreſſion of the poet with that of the 
prophet Iſaiah, chap. xxxiii. ver. 2 Thy tacklings are looſed, 
they could not well ſtrengthen their maſt, they could not ſpread the ſail, 
Here the prophet compares the army of the Myrians to a ſhip. 

Since not only Grotius but alſo Lambinus, Torrentius, Cruquius, 
Tuvencius, Du Hamel, Des Prez, and many other commentators, 
take this ODE allegorically, and that Quintilian is of the ſame opi- 
nion, I beg leave to differ from thoſe learned gentlemen Le Fevre 
and Dacier. Horace might be in danger at Palinurus at another 
time, as well as that when he came from Philippi; his mentioning 
the unlucky tree, and the Sicilian ſea, may have no regard to the 
danger he was in, when he failed from Brutus's army, but to that 
of another voyage. 


age 29, before Chriſt 35: ſo that from this preſent year 17 39, it is 
1774 years old, i | 


F 2 ODE 


This Opt was written in the year of the city 716, of Horace's 
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The prophecy of NER EUS concerning the deſtruction 


| Nereus, Neptune, huſh'd the boiſterous winds into an umnwel. 


IO 


15 
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ODE XV. 
_ of Troy. 


| HEN the treacherous ſhepherd®, Paris, carried by force 
through the ſeas Helen? a ſtranger in the Trojan ſhips; 


come calm, that he might foretel the cruel fates of the "Trojans, 
You lead her home with a bad fortune, faith he, whom 
Greece will demand back with a great army, being themſelye 
bound by oath to break your marriage, and the ancient king- 
dom of Priamus*. Alas! how great a ſweat is there upon 
the horſes, how great upon the men ! How many funerals do 
you ſtir up to the Trojan nation ! 

Now Pallas*, the Goddeſs of chaſtity, prepares her helme: 
and breaſt-plate, and chariot, and cruelty of war. vain, 
as depending on the protection of Venus“, will you comb you: 
hair, and give out pleaſant ſongs to women upon the ſoft effemi- 
nate harp: in vain will you endeavour to ſhun ſpears diſagreeable 
to a marriage-bed, and the points of the Cretan darts , and the 
din of war, and Ajax* ſwift in his purſuit after you. Yet, alas 


20 too late ſhall you bedew your 


LNNOTATION S. 


1 Nereus, a God of the ſea, the ſon of 
Oceanus and Tethys, the father of the Ne- 
reides ; Orpheus calls him the ancienteſt of 
the Gods, .whence by Virgil he is called 
grandevus; Nereus isalſo ſometimes taken 
for the ſea. 

2 The treacherous ſhepherd, Paris, othe r 
wiſe called Alexander, the ſon of Priamus 
and Hecuba, king and queen of Troy : 
when his mother was with child of him, 
the dreamed that ſhe was to bring forth a 
burning torch ;z it was expounded that he 
ſhould cauſe Trey to be burned, therefore 
he ſhould have been killed; but his mother 
tent him away to a ſhepherd of Ida, where 
he lived a ſhepherd's life. Hence he is 
called Dardanus paſtor, the Trojan ſhep- 
herd, by Tacitus, and jhere infidus paſtor, 
the treacherous ſhepherd, becauſe he broke 
the laws of hoſpitality, carrying away 
Helen by force. He fal in love with Oe- 


adulterous hair with duſt. 
| Wil 


none the nymph, and had children by her, 
Once upon atime there fell out a contro- 
verſy berwixt Juno, Pallas, and Venus, © 
bout a golden apple that the Goddeſs D* 
cord had given them at Peleus's wedding, 
on which was written, Let it be gives n 
the faireſt: they could not agree amo"; 
themſelves, but every one thought herſel 
the faireſt. At laſt they made Paris judge; 
and when he had ſeen them naked (bu: 
they offered him bribes beſides ; Vun 
that if he would adjudge it to herghe ſhould 
have the moſt beautiful woman in th! 
world; Juno promiſed him a kingdom; 
Pallas, the excellency of wiſdom) he 
adjudged it to Venus. After this he came 
to be owned at court, and, after ſon? 
time, pretending buſineſs, he took ſhiptal 
Greece, where he became acquainted with 
Helena, the famed beauty of that cou" 


try, and, in the abſegce of her husband, 
| - cartich 
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XV. 


Vaticinium NEREI de ruind T ROI. 


Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
entos, ut caneret fera 


Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 


Et regnum Priami vetus. 


Curruſque, & rabiem parat. 


Imbelli cithara carmina divides : 
Nequicquam thalamo graves 
Haſtas, & calami ſpicula Crnoflii 


Crines pulvere gollines. 


carried her home with him; which proved 
the occaſion of making good the dream, 
and ſetting all Trey in flames. 


| 


moſt beautiful woman in the werld, ſtolen 
away at nine years old by Tþeſezs ; but her 
brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, recovered her 
again: ſhe was afterwards married to Me- 
nelais king of Lacedæ mon. Paris, upon the 


tame of her beauty, went jnto Greece to 
ſee her. | 


+ Priamus, ſee Ode x. 
5 Pallas, ſee Ode vii. 


6 Venus, ſee Ode ii. 


F Eni calami, Cretan darts or reeds. 
nus is a town in the iſland of Crete, 


ASTOR cim traheret per freta navibus 
Idzis Helenam perfidus hoſpitam ; 


Nereus fata, Mala ducis avi domum, 
Quam multo repetet Grecia milite, 


Eheu, quantus equis, quantus adeſt viris 
Sudor ! Quanta moves funera Dardanz 10 
Genti! Jam galeam Pallas, & ægida, 


Nequicquam, Veneris præſidio ferox, 
Pectes cxfariem, grataque feminis 


Vitabis, ſtrepitumque, & celerem ſequi 
Ajacem. Tamen, heu, ſerus adulteros 


3 Helen, Jupiter 's daughter by Leda, the [ 


UM fperfidus paſtor, 


Paris, traberet per 
freta Helenam heſpitam Idæir 
navibus; Nereus, Neptunus, 
bruit celeres ventos ingrats 
otto, ut caneret fera fata 
Trojanorum. ncis eam 
domum mala avi, quam Gre - 
tia repetet multo milite, con- 
Jurata rumpere nuptias tuats, 
& wetus regnum Priami. 
Ebeu, quantus ſudor ineſt e- 
quis, guantus wiris! Quanta 


5 
funera moves Dardanæ genti! 
Jam Pallas, Dea caſtitatis, 

Parat galeam, & ægida, cur- 
ruſgue, & rabiem belli. 
Nequicquamy ferox præſidio 
Veneris, pectes cæſariem, di- 
15 wideſgue carmina grata fe- 
minis imbelli citbard: ne- 
quicquam witabis haſtes graves 
thalamo, & ſpicula * 
calami, ſtrepitumgue, belli, 
& ſequi celerem Ajacem. 

Tamen, beu, ſerus collines 

adulteros crines pulvere, 


20 


ANNOTATIONS. 


whoſe inhabitants were dexterous in ſhoot« 
ing with the bow and arrow. | 
8 Ajax, a valiant warrior in the Gre- 
cian army, which encamped againſt Trey, 
Tclamon's ſon by Heſione, the ſtrongeſtGreek, 
next Achilles: he being enraged at the de- 
cree of the Grecian princes, that the ar- 
mour of Achilles ſhould be given to Ulyſſes, 
became melancholy mad, and fell upon 
flocks of ſheep, and at laſt, with that 
ſword which Hecter had given him, flew 
himſelf, There was another Ajax king of 
the Locrenſes in Greece, ſon to Oileus; he 
was ſtruck with thunder on his return 
homeward from Troy, by Pallas, for having 
raviſhed Caſſandra in her temple, after the 


+ 


taking of Troy. | 
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Will you not ſee Ulyſles? the ſon of Laërtes, will you not 
ſee Neſtor? of Pylos, the deſtruction of your nation? Teucer ' 
of Salamis, and Sthenelus ** ſkilful in fighting, or if there benced 

25 of commanding the cavalry, a ready 3 being courageous 
preſs upon you. You will alſo feel the rage of Meriones 3. Be. 
hold the cruel Diomedes the ſon of Tydeus, ſuperior to his fa- 
ther, rageth to find you out: whom you effeminate, like a hart 

o unmindful of its paſture, and quite out of breath, will fly from 
the wolf feen in the other part of the valley; you did not pro- 
miſe this to your Helen. The angry navy of Achilles will put 
off the fatal day from Troy, and the Trojan matrons ; but after 
35 certain years the Grecian fire will burn the Trojan houſes, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 Ulyſſes, the fon of Labrtes and Anti-[up in arms from his childhood, In his 
cha, and huſbind to Penelope, an eloquent] youth he was one of thoſe who. fought the 
and ſubtle prince of Greece, lord of the} Centaurs at Pirithois's wedding, and in his 
iſies Irbaca, Dulichium, &c. who after the| old age went with fifty ſhips to the Tia 
fiege af Troy was driven into many dangers,| war. Agamemnon ſaid of him, that if he 
and put upon ſeveral adventures for the had but ten ſuch counfellors as Neſtor was, 
ſpace of ten years, before he could arrive} he doubted, not, but that in a ſhort time he 
at his own country. | ſhould vanquiſh Trey; for, heſides his wiſ- 

10 Neſtor, one that lived almoſt three] dom gotten by many years experience, he 
hundred years: he was the fon of Neleus] was fo eloquent, that Homer faith, His di/- 
and Chloris, king and queen of Pyl/2s, bred Courſe 
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ANY are of opinion, that Horace wrote this Opt to Mark 
| Antony, when he was enfnared with the love of Cleopatra, 
warning him to. forbear, by the example of Paris, not to, be in- 
tangled in unlawful embraces, eſpecially as he was at the ſame time 
married to Auguſtus's ſiſter. Beſides this, Horace might have an- 
vther deſign in writing this; for having, in the preceding Ops, uſcd 
a beautiful a/legory, to perſuade his countrymen to lay aſide their 
factions and diviſions, which, if they ended in another civil war, 
would ruin the Raman nation; he falls upon the ſubject of this Opt, 
ſhewing, that had Fecuba taken warning from the interpretation of 
her dream, and deſtroyed Paris, Troy would never have been burnt: 
If you, my countrymen, continue, ſays Horace, obſtinate, and will 
not be adviſed to lay aſide your diviſions, and be at unity among 
yourſelves, your country will either be ruined, or you will provoke 
Aiguſtus to cut you off, as the Grecian princes did the Troans. 
Torrentius ſays, that he ſaw an ancient manuſcript, which gave 
this OE this title, Ad Alexandrum Paridem. Nereus, when Parts 
was taking ſhip to ſail for Greece, propheſied that the bringing of 
Fteleng, would be. the ruin of Troy, : 
825 Ws ; 
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Non Laertiaden, exitium tuæ OY vas Fu, we PS aged, 
. . KH 7 y C05 - 
Gents, non Pylium Neſtora reſpieis? bre en, Nobro oxi 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius zin: Teucer, & Sthehelus 
Teucerque, & Sthenelus ſciens Jciens pugnæ, ſcve opus oft 


« 7 . imperitare equis, non piger 
Pugnæ, live opus eſt imperitare equis, 25 auriga, impavidi urgent tte. 
Non auriga piger. Merionem quoque | Neſces quogue Merionem. 
Noſces. Ecce furit te reperire atrox n 
. . 4 
Tydides, melior patre : Pare, forn - reperire tos 


- % . - © 7e em tu mollis, 1 cervut 
Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera immemer graminis, & ſublhni 


Viſum parte lupum graminis immemor, 30 eln, fagies lupun wiſun 


LY A "SA in alter parte wallis; non 
Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu; Les” 6s Ain we Bis 
Non hoc pollicitus tuæ. lent. Jracunda claſſis A 


Jracunda diem proferet Ilio, | _ preferet "4 fatalem 
Marroniſque Phrygum, dem, Achilleiz | ror L . 
Poſt certas hiemes uret Achaicus 35 claus ignis uret Jliatas 


Ignis Iliacas domos, demos. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


curſe wat ſeveeter than honey, He is ſaid 14 Diomedes, king of Zrolia, the ſon 
to have lived three ages of man, whence| of Tydeus and Deipyla, one of the Grecian 
he is called (4 as ſenex by Newius apud worthies in the Trejan wars; at his re- 
Gallium. And Horace gives him the epithet] turn from Troy he was aſhamed to go home, 
of Ter æ vo functus. by reaſon of the lewd carriage of his wife 

11 Teucer, ſee Ode vii. FEgicle, but went into Apulia in Traly, 

12 S/ henelus, the fon of Capaneus and and there ſharcd the kingdom with Dau- 
Evadne, one of the Greek captains that| nus, and built ſome towns. From his fa- 
was at Troy, and was alſo ſhut up in the ther he is called Tydides; from his coun- 
wooden horſe. try AÆAtolius herus, by Ovid ; and Caledenius 

3 Mericnes, a brave captain, who went | eros, by Statius. 
out of Crete to the fiege of Troy. 


= 
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The Kev. 
As he is not an eloquent orator, who is ever declaiming upon 
the ſame ſubject; nor a good muſician, who is always harping upon 
tne fame ſtring; fo Horace having, by the bad condition of the thip 
unable to put to ſea again, in the preceding Ops, ſet forth, to what 
a weak condition the civil wars had brought the commonwealth, 
he here as a further caution produces an example, which frequently 
has a greater influence upon the minds of men, to convince them 
that they are in the wrong, than precept, as he ſays, Epiſt, ii. 
| Book I. addreſſed to Lallius upon the ſame ſubject as this Ops, the 
nuſcrable fate of Troy : | 
Dutcquid delirant reges, pletuntur Achivi. 


cent * $9: ſuffer for it, How many thouſand Romans ſuffered in 
the civil wars, who had no hand in their diviſions, but only as 


F 4. they 
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Whatever faults princes and great men are guilty of, the poor inno- 
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from Troy. Polyxena, the beautiful daughter of Priamus, with 


"2 HORACE' Oprs. Book l. 7 


5 The KE x. 


they were blindfoldly led on by the fair pretences of the heads cf 
theſe diviſions? In all probability I may venture to ſay, that had 
Pompey the Great got the better of Julius Cæſar, or Brutus, Caſſ, 
and Antony, the victory over Auguſtus, the Romans would have 
been greater loſers by the change. What could they expect from 
Antony, a man who had put away his own wife, Auguſtus's ſiſter, 
and took Cleopatra, a woman whom he knew to be infamous, who 
had borne a ſon to E Caſar before ? But to return to the ſub. 
Ject of the Opt: Paris, after he brought the queen of Lacedæ- 
mon away, did not ſet fail for Trey ( Priamus, upon the prophecy of 
Nereus, and hearing of his ſon's baſe action, did not approve of it) 
but for Sidon in Phœnicia, and from that to Egypt, and ſeveral other 
countries, till his friends at laſt prevailed with Priamus and Hecula 
to receive Helen and him, who no ſooner landed with her at 779, 
than Caſſandra, Priamus's daughter, a propheteſs, foretold that it m 
would prove the deſtruction of Troy; the poor propheteſs ſuffered 
herſelf by it; for Ajax, the ſon of Oileus, raviſhed her in the tem- 
ple, and the raviſher was ſtruck with thunder in his return home 


whom, 


8 


ODE XVI. 


He ſings a Recantation-Song *. For he aſks pardon of 
a maid, whom he had injured with Jambics, and 
lays the blame upon paſſion, the unbridled force 
whereof he deſcribes. | 


was very beautiful, you ſhall preſcribe what bounds * you 


pleaſe to my reproachful Iambics* ; whether you are willing to 
deſtroy them by fire*, or the Adriatic ſea. | * : 
RRV EO | NO Ce either 


O Daughter more beautiful than your mother, although ſhe 


ANNOTATIONS. 
Y Palinedia, a recantation, from w4- diæ; 2 recantation to Tyndaris the daugh- 


Av, again, and 2100, canto, I ſing; that] der of Eratidia. = 
is, an unſaying of that which one hath | * What bounds you pleaſe, Quem cri fy 
ſpoken or written. Torrentius and Dacier | naſis cungue, for quemcungue, by the gore 
ſay, that they ſaw in two ancient manu- | ?me/is, by which the parts of compoune 
ſcripts this title. of this Ode; Palinodia words are divided, and one or ma 
Gratidiz ad Tyndaridem ; which ſhould have | words put between the parts ſo divides, 
been thus: Palinsdia ad Tyndaridem Grati- | very frequent in Horace; as Ode ix. N 


fo 
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whom, at firſt ſight, Achilles was ſo madly in love, that he loſt his 
life by it; and ſhe, when Troy was taken, was ſacrificed at the tomb 
of Achilles. Had Priamus never countenanced his fon, but for ever 
have excluded him his dominions, in all probability the Grecian 
Princes would never have laid ſiege to Trey, nor have ſworn that 
they would go to Phrygia, and never return till Troy was under 
aſhes. But when they had tried fair means, and ſent ambaſſadors 
to demand her to be ſent back, and were denied; when they ſaw the 
father and mother countenance ſuch a baſe action, their honors 
were engaged to puniſh fuch an affront put upon their country. 
Du — paſſes by this Op altogether, but I appeal to all im- 
partial and unprejudiced men, if there be any thing of obſcenity in 
it, The beſt way to perſuade men who are in the wrong, is to ſhew 
the puniſhments others have ſuffered, that by the terror of it the 
may be reclaimed. And that is all that Horace in this Op deſigns; 
for if Troy ſuffered for the fault of one man, how much may a king- 
dom or commonwealth ſuffer for the faults of many? 5 
This Op was written in the year of the city 723, of Horace's 
age 36, before CHRIST 28. So that from this preſent year 1739, 
it is 1767 years old, 


” 


. 


Canit Palinodiam. Nam veniam petit à puelld, quam Ieſe- 


mitam deſcribit. 


| LET } O R D O, : 
0 Matre pulchri filia pulchrior, Filia pulchrior matre 
\J Quemcriminoſis cunque voles modum > PO a Sg pal- 
, 7 1 pi X ſr A A | foray pones mo um Zu mcun- 
ones am 18 D IVE ammas gee voles meis Iambis crimino- 
Sive mari libet Adriano. is; froe Zet tibi eos abolere 
l Vammd, ſive Adrians mari. 


/ 


ANNOTATION S. 


fer: dierum cunque dabit; whatever day | 4 Whether yu are pleaſed to put them ta 
fortune will give. the flames, or caſt them into the Adrigtic ſta. 


two ſyllables, the firſt ſhort and the other | flam=s or water, that which they much 
long; as doces. Tambic verſe was chiefly | died. 
uled in invectives againſt others. 5D mus, 


rat Iambis, transfertque culpam iu iram, cujus vim indo- 


3 Iambus is a poetic foot or meaſure cf | The ancients uſed to throw or commit to 
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FURACES Or. Book I, 


Neither Dindymenes, Cybele, nor Apollo“ the Pythian, who 
dwelt in Pytho a city of Phocis, nor Bacchus? does raiſe ſuch 
commotions in the minds of his prieſts in the holy places of 
the temple; nor the Corybantes®, the prieſts of Bacchus, even 
though theyſtrike with redoubled ſtrokes the loud-ſounding cym- 
bals of brats, as the baleful reſentments of lovers do; which nei. 

10 thera Noric ſwordꝰ, two-edged, nor a ſhipwrecking ſea, nor a 
violent fire, nor Jupiter himfelf throwing his thunderbolts with 
a terrible noiſe doth terrify. | 

It is reported that Prometheus? was forced to add a part cut 
out of every kind of living creatures to the firſt clay, out of 
which man was made, and to have placed in our breaſts the rage 

x5 ofa furious lion. | 

Paſſion overthrewy Thyeſtes** with a great deſtruction; and was 
the chief cauſe to lofty cities of their utter ruin, and that the 
inſolent army applied the hoſtile plough to the walls, ploughed up 

20 the very foundations. 
Moderate therefore your angry mind. Paſſion alſo had too 
great a ſway over me in blooming youth, and forced me in a fury, 
againſt my will, to ſwift Iambics, to write them againſt you, 
25 Now I deſire to change my bitter invectives into milder 
ſtrains; provided you become a friend to me, and reſtore cou- 
rage to me, upon recanting thoſe haſty reproaches, which inad- 
vertently fell from me. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


S Dindymus, an high hill in Phrygia, ed Matrag yrtæ, from mater, mother, ani 
fo called becauſe it had two tops; the Cy-| agyrtes, a jugglerz becauſe Cybele was 
bele, that performed the holy rites there, the mother of the Gods. They firſt inh:- 
was called Dindymene, where ſhe, with bited mount Ida in Phrygia, hence ſtyſed 
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otber prieſteſles, being enraged, cut; 


themſelves. 8 

6 Apoll, ſee Ode vii. 

7 Bacchus, ſee Ode xii. 

8 Corybantes, Cybele's prieſteſſes, ſo call- 
ed from one Corybantus, one of her firſt at- 
tendants; and hereupan cymbals are fre- 
guently called ara Corybantias As they 
ganced about the ſtreets, they begged mo- 
ney of the people, whence they were call- 


Idei Dactyli; from Ida they went to C 
where they nurſed up and waited on the 
infant Jupiter. ; 

9 Noricus enfis, a Noric ſword. Ns 
cum was a country in Dotmatia, now cal- 
ed Spalato, where the beſt ſwords were 
made, and there the beſt iron was found 


| for making them. : 
10 Prometheus, the ſon of Iapetus, anc 
father of Deucalion. He firit made man 


of 


36 


— 


The 


HE more ſincere, juſt, and wife any man is, the more can! 


is he diſpoſed to obſerve 


confeſs his faults, which not only the knowledge and intention of 
the committer, but alſo of the quality of the perſon againſt whom 
they are committed, do often much aggravate. ö 
ed by ſeveral, and is certainly true, that the beſt way to pleaſe th! 
tentae ſca, is te make them plenjed with them{elues;, that 15, © 


— — 


KEY. 


narrowly his own actions, and 


It has been aſlert- 


pruiſ 


O»z XVI. Q. HORATII 


Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, | 
Non Liber æquè; non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes ra, 
Triſtes ut ir; quas neque Noricus 
Deterret enſis, nec mare naufragum, 
Nec ſævus ignis, nec tremendo 
Jupiter ipſe ruens tumultu. 
Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Deſectam, & inſani leonis 
Vim ſtomacho appoſuiſſe noſt ro. 
Ire Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravere; & altis urbibus ultimæ 
Stetere cauſæ cur perirent 
Funditus, imprimeretque muris 
Hoſtile aratrum exercitus infolens. 
Compeſce mentem. Me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventaà 
Fervor, & in celeres Iambos 
Miſit furentem. Nunc ego mitibus 25 lens excrcitus imprimeret bile 
Mutare quzero triſtia; dum mihi |aratrum muris. Cempeſee igi- 
Fias recantatis amica er een wenkfeme eee 
TY . | pectoris tentaVit Me quogue in 
Opprobriis, animumque reddas. dulci juwentd, & immiſit me 
Erentem in celeres Tambss, invitum fcribere in te. Nunc ego quarro mutare triftia mitilus; 
dum fias amica ibi, reddaſpue animum mihi, recantatis cpprobriis, que exciderunt mihi 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* 
FCACCT. 73 
5 Non Dindymene, Cybele, von 
Apollo incela Pythius, in- 
colens Pytho urbem Pho- 
cidis, non Liber, Bacchus, 
zuatit agque moniem ſuorum 
ſacerdotum in adytis; nec Co- 
wybantes, ſacerdotes Bacchi, 
IO vel fi geminant, feriant ge- 
minatis ictibus, ara acta, 
edentia acutum ſonum, #4 
triſtet ire faciunt; quas ne- 
que Noricus enſis, anceps, nec 
\mare naufragum, nec ſaws 
1 inis incendiorum, nec Fupi- 
5 ter ipſe ruens ſuo fulmine 
cum tumultu, fragore, e- 
| mendo deterret. Fertur Pra- 
met heus caaftus tuille addcre 
| particulam deſectum undiquey 
ex quovis genere animali- 
um, principi limo, ex quo 
primus homo factus eſt, & 
appeſuiſſe nofira flomacho vim 
inſani leonis. Iræ pro-ſtravere 
Thyeſten gravi exitis; & ſtatere 
cauſe ultime altis urbibus cur 
perirent funditis, & cur inſa- 


20 


of clay or earth, whoſe wit Minerva ad- 
airing, promiſed him any thing in heaven. 
that he wanted to perfect his work; he 
coming hither, and ſ-cing that all things 
were animated by heavenly fire, having a 
litle ferula in his hand, put it to the cha- 
not- xheel of the ſun, and that being kin- 
led, he brought fire to the earth, and put 
Merewith life and ſoul into his man, 
which he made of clay; but Fupizn, being 
wary, firſt ſent Pandora, the wife of his 
drother Epinretheus, with a box to her huſ- 
band, which after he had opened, there 
lew out thence tundry ſorts of di ſcaſes. 


Afterwards he ordered Prometheus to be 
chained to mount Caucaſus, and an eagle 
to be clapt to his liver, which grew up 
again as faſt as it was eaten, to keep him 
in continual pain. 

11 Thy:/tes, the ſon of Pelops and Hip- 
podamia z he was brother of Atreus, whoſe 
wife having been debauched by him, 
Atreus, to requite him, flew his ſon, anc 


invited Tees to dinner; for which 
crime the ſun, leſt he ſhould be polluted, 
turned back his courfe. The two brothers, 
after this killed one another. 


praiſe every thing that is 


| 'The K E V. 
| praifeworthy about them, whether they are 
endowed with theſe perfections, or not; becauſe, being generally 
almirers of themſelves, they will believe it. Since this is the caſe, 
dis alſo the cauſe, why they are ſooner diſpleaſed at an aitront 
dem and readier to reſent it, than the other ſex. - 


Horace 


356 HORACE” Opzs, Book] 
| The Ker. 


Horace had made ſome Tambics, or reflecting verſes, ſpeaking il 
of Tyndaris the daughter of Gratidia; but willing to return into fi. 
vour with her, whom he formerly admired, and greatly loved; he 

dere hrit confeſſes, that he had been guilty of a great fault: to ex. 
tenuate which, and to regain her favour, he wrote this Ops. 

Some of th: commentators ſay, that his [amþ:ics began, O fi, 
turpior matre tud, quantumvis turpi; O daughter more deformeq 
than your mother, although ſhe is alſo not very handſome. So tht 
he makes his recantation ao an equal proportion to her comme. 
dation, as the Jambics had to her defamation or diſpraiſe. And fx 
a further clearing or excuſing of himſelf, he ſays, ſecondly, that what 
be had writ, was not done out of contempt, but out of paſſion, which 
was of itſelf ſo great, that neither the fulneſs of the ſpirit, that pitch 
of _— n, with which the Cybele in the mountain Dindymy 
was poſſeſſed, nor that of the prieſts of Apolls at Delphos, nor d 
the Corybantes, the prieſts of Bacchus, was equal to his, which 
was occaſioned by ſeeing himſelf deſpiſed by her, and another pre. 
ferred to him; which paſſion he here calls triſtes iræ, from the e. 
fects of it, which it produces in lovers. And to ſhew the greatneß 
of this paſſion, he proceeds farther, and ſays, that thoſe who ar 
ruled by it, fear neither a Noric ſword, ſhipwreck, nor 1 
thunderbolts. Then he offers a powerful argument, why the ought 
to pardon and forgive him: there is, ſays Horace, ſomething in 
cur original frame and conſtitution, which may ſerve as an apc 
gy for the vehemence of this paſſion, It is reported, that Pr- 


metheu 


— * 5: 


ODE XVII. 


He invites Tyndaris to his country-ſeat, ſhewing tit 
pleaſantnefs and conveniencies of it. 
J TImble-footed Faunus*, God of the ſhepherds, often take 


in exchange the pleaſant mountain Lucretilis * for Lyceus, 
out of the mountain Lycæus he moves to Lucretilis; and alwa)s 
keeps off the ſcorching heat, and winds that blow up rain”, from 
my goats. | Thot 


In 


ANNOTATIONS, 


1 Tyndaris, ſee the preceding Ode. | baton, which puts that firſt which ſhoul 
z Faunus, ſee Ode iv. | be laſt, for mutat Lycaum Lucrœili, he in· 

3 Lucretilis, a mountain in the coun-| terchanges Lycæus for Lucretilis. 
try of the Sabines, not far from Rome, | 4 Lyccaus, a mountain in Arcadia, f. 
where Horace had a country-houſe. Mu-| cred to Fauuus, who is the ſame with Pak 
tar Lucretilem Lyceo, dy the figure Her- So Virgil, Eclog. ils Pan pris calgins 7 
« 2 * . | 4 
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netheus was obliged to add to the original clay, out of which man 
was formed, a part taken from every animal or living creature, and 


to have placed in our breaſt (for 2 ſignifies pectus here) the 


rage of a furious lion. This being the caſe, I hope that one of 
your judgment and clemency, O Tyndaris, will pardon me. 

He goes on ſtil] farther to lay before her the ſad effects of this 
paſſion, bringing in the ſtory of Thyeſtes, who having debauched 
the wife of his brother Atreus, Atreus was driven to that height of 
paſſion, that he killed his own fon, and ſerved him up at dinner to 
Thye/tes, vehom he had invited to his houſe; ſuch a crime this paſ- 
fon drove him to, that the ſun would not behold it, but turned back 
his courſe. 

He ſhews moreover, that paſſion hath been the caufe of the ruin 
of many flouriſhing cities. Since then you ſee the greatneſs and 
cruelty of this paſſion, pardon me. 

What time this Opt was written is not certainly agreed on, but 
we have reaſon to think it was in his youthful years, by the dulcz 
juventa ſpoken of at the end. Why it came to be placed here, we 
may probably conjecture from this: that Horace having, in the 
Ones immediately going before, exhorted his countrymen to uni- 
ty and concord, to lay aſide their party-diviſions, by the ſad example 
the ſhip was in, by Troy's not taking warning by the prophecy of 
Nereus : do as I did, faith he, when I was a young man, confeſs 
your faults, lay aſide parties, come in to Auguſtus, and exert your- 
ſelves for the good of your country. | | 


— b — —— 
— — * 


ODE XVII. 
lmitat Tyndaridem ad villam ſuam, oftendens amanitatem 
ELOX amœnum ſæpe Lucretilem | ORD O. 


& commoda ejus. 
V Mutat Lycæo F aunus; & igneam LY ELOX Faurus, Deus 
Defendit æſtatem capellis 3 Jepe wer 
Uſque meis, pluvioſque ventos. oobrgg f wuthreagganed 


3 ſ cum Lyceo, è Lycæo monte 
nigrat in Lucretilem; & ſue defendit igneam gftatem, pluwinſque wentos, A meis copllise 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ra conjungere plures inſtituit: Pan curat _ winds, The ſouth-wind, eſpecially is tl. 
"Viumgue magiſtros 2 Pan, who firſt taught] autumn, in Jraly, is very hurtful to a4 


us to conjoin aur reeds; Pan, who protects kinds of cattle and beaſts. So Vg, 


the ſheep and their maſters. Eclog. vii. 47. uſes the word defend: : 
3 Keeps off the ſcorching heat and rainy | Solſtitium preori defendite. 
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NORA E Ops 
Thoſe wives of the rank- ſmelling he- goat ſtraggling withon 


Boe l 


hazard, ſecurely, through the w ſafely ſeek the ſtrawberry. 
leaves, ſhrubs, lying hid, and thyme *; nor are they afraid of t 
green-ſpeckled ſerpents, nor do the young goats ? fear the Ma. 
tian wolves*, of the wood of Marſus. 


10 


However, O Tyndaris, the valleys, and ſmooth rocks of th 


town of Uſtica declining, built upon the declivity of the mouz. 
tain, reſound with the charming pipe of Faunus. The Gods ce. 
fend me, I am under the protection of the Gods; my refpe&ty 
the Gods above and ſuperiors below, and poems, delight th 
Gods, they love both the one and the other. 


I5 


From this place, in my little country-ſeat, a rich plenty a 


rural honors, flowers and fruits, will low to you abundant 
out of the inexhauſtible horn of Fortune®, Here you will ſhunthe 
ſultry heat of the dog-ſtar in the remote ſhelving valley, and you 

will ſing Penelope, and the charming-ſkinned, ſmooth as glas 

20 Circe*', ſtriving for one man, ſor the ſame Ulyſles, upon: 


'Teian harp, harp of Anacreon born in "tea, 


Here you ſhall 


drink under the ſun-ſhade cups of harmleſs Leſbian wine * and 
Thyoneus, Bacchus, the ſon of Semele © ſhall not mix battle 
with Mars **, he ſhall not arm the gueſts into a battle. 
25 Nor you though ſuſpected fear jealous Cyrus *5; that he ca 
lay 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 Ongrunt arbutes, frutices, latentes, & 
thyma : Seek the ſtrawberry-leaves, ſhrubs, 
lying hid, and thyme. That the goats tove 
this kind of food, Virgil tells us, Georg. 
iii. v. 300. Fubeo frondentia capris arbuta 


ſufficerez I preſcribe ſtrawberry - leaves as, 


proper for the goats. 
7 Hedilia, from Hædile, is, ſigniſſes a 


fable, wherein kids are kept. ere it is 


taken ſynecdochically, for the kids them- 
ſelves, 


8 Martian xvelves, of the wood of Mar- 


f«s, or ſo called becauſe they were conte- 
crated to Mars. | 

9 Out of the inexhauſtible horn of Fortune, 
Acheloius is a famous river of Epyre in 
Grecce, rifing from mount Pindus, and di- 
viding Ætalia from Acarneria. The poets' 
ſtory of him is this: That he was the ſon 
of Oceanus and Tethys, and being engaged 
in a duel with Hercules for Deiarira the 
King of Caledenia's daughter, and findin 
he had the worſt of it, he changed himſel 
Grit into a ſerpent, then into a bull, whoſe 
borne Hercules broke off, and gave one 


of them to Plenty, the companion of 


Fortune. At laſt being quite beaten, he 
turned himſelf into a river of his own 


name. The meaning of the &Rivn is this: 


As a great river he is ſaid to be the fan 


of the Ocean; for his turnings and wind- 
ings, likened to a ſerpent; for his roa- 
ing, to a bull. His two horns denote his 
dividing his ſtream into two branches, 


Hercules broke his horns, by banking ani 


damming up his waters, that they mit 
not overflow and ſpoil the country any 
more, and by this means procured plentz 
to the people, 

10 Penelope, the daughter of Tcaru:, and 
wife of UlyſJes, a woman of rare _caaltity: 
her huſband, when they were newly mi- 
ried, went to Troy, where he ſtaid ten 
years, and ten years more he was wanders 
ing from his own home; in all which 
time ſhe would by no means violate her 
faith given in marriage; and whea tvs 
reported that her huſband was dead, het 
parents could not periuade her to matt)! 
many Nobles came to court her, and wer- 
ready to take her by force, but the craic 
patience till a web of cloth ihe had in 
hand to weave was finiſhed and to be⸗ 
guile them ſhe in the night undid tha! 
which the did in the day; whence the pie. 
verb, Penelopes tclam texere, to do and un- 


do. At laſt her huſband Ulyſſes came 
home, 
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In pune tutum * per nemus arbutos 5 He 3 3 marit; de- 
4 . Vit impunc per futum nemus 
Quzrunt latentes & thyma deviæ eren ardater, froticesg 


Olentis uxores mariti; 


Nee virides metuunt colubros +; 


ſec Martiales hoedilia 4 lupos. 


teunque dulci, Tyndari, fiſtula 


Valles, & Uſticæ cubantis 
Læ via perſonucre.ſaxa. 
Di me tuentur; Dis pietas mea 


t muſa cordi eſt, Hinc tibi copia 


Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Nuris honorum opulenta cornu. 
Hie in reductà valle Caniculæ 
Vitabis eſtus, & hde Teia 

Dices laborantes in uno 


| orentes, & thyma; nec me- 
tuunt virides colubros, nec he&- 
| dilia metuunt Tupes Martiales, 
filve Martii. Utcungre, Of 
10 Tyndari, valles, & lowia ſaxa 
| Uſtice cubantis, poſitæ in 
ciivo montis, perſorucre dulci 
fifticla Faunis Di tuentur me, 
tum in tutela Deorum; mea 
pietas & muſa et cordi Diis, 

amant meam pietatem & 
15 mea carmina. Hinc, in mea 
villuli, opulenta copia hand um 
(ruris, florum ac fructuum, 
' wanabit tibi ad plenum benign? 
cornu Fortuna, Hic witabis 
\ &flus Cuniculæ in redufta, ſe- 


Penelopen, vitreamque Circen. 20 | moti, valle, & dices Pene/3- 


Hic innocentis pocula Leſpii 


Duces ſub umbraà; nec Semeleius 
Cum Marte confundet 1 hyoneus 
Prelia. Nec metues protervum 


duſpecta Cyrum; ne male diſpari 


per, & witream Circen, la- 
borantes in uno viro, propter 
eundem Ulyilem, fide Tait, 
cithara Anacreontis. Hi 
duces, potabis, ſub umbra pe- 
i cula vini Leſbii innocentis; 


25 & Thyoneus, Bacchus, Seme» 


ive, filius Semeles, non confundet prœlia cum Marte, non armabit convivas in prœlium. 


Nes tu ſuſpecla metues protervum (yrum; 


* Totum, Bentleius. + Colubras, Bentl, T Hezdulez, Bert!, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


dome, and ſlew all thoſe r:.fians who had 
roubled his wife and houſe. 

I! Circe, the daughter of Sol, and nymph 
ſe; the was a ſorcereſs, and ſkilful in 
he nature of herbs; ſhe poiſoned her huſ- 
band king of the Scythians; and being for 

ber cruelty expelled the kingdom, went 
Into ſraly, and there dwelt in an iſland, 
ther CHHes and his companions were 
ren, whom ſhe turned with her in- 
tanted cup into ſwine: at laſt, upon 
Mtreaty, ſhe reſtored them again to their 
"mer thapes; ſhe bare him a ſon called 

FMS, By Circe is to be underſtood 
enlual pleaſure, which bewitches men; 
und turns them into beaſts. 

un Vini Leb, of Leſvian wine. Leſbcs 
* iſſand in the Ægean ſea, on the Afian 
ies now called Matelin, from Afitylene, 
nch was its chic citvz it is computed 

P de one hundred and thirty miles in 
anpalz, and produces good wine. 

'3 Semeleius, Semele, the daughter of 
— king of Thebes, and mother of Bac- 

| y Jupreers 


| 
| 


ö 


14+ Marte, with Mars, fee Ode ii. 

Is Tealous Cyrus, Cruquius ſays, Di- 
werſos mores diverſa fludia ſeguuntur; per- 
ſons of different inclinations have different 
manners and deſigns. Fire and water can 
never agree, Cyrus was quite of a contrary 
temper to Tyndaris, But the great Cyrus 
was the ſon of Cambyſes by Mandane the 
daughter of Afyages. This Aſtyages king 
of the Medes, being informed by the ſooth - 
layers, that of his daughter Meo::gaze 
ſhould be born a fon, who ſhould over-rul: 
Aſia, and drive him from his kingdom, 
married her to one Cambyſes, a mean man 
among the Perſians, purpoſing by that 


means to avoid his prophecy: yet fearing 
the worſt, as ſoon as Cyrus was born of her, 


he gave him to Harpagus to be ſlain; bur 
he fearing the future diſpleaſure of Mag- 
dane, when ſhe ſhould be queen, did not 
ſlay the child, but gave him to a ſhepherd, 
by whom he was brought up, till at laſt 
he made good the prophecy of the ſooth- 
ſayers. He firſt united the kingdom of the 
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years, till Alexander the Great, This is | wiſdom, and liberality, but eſpecially for 


| infinuating as much to her, that had ſhe kept by him, one mat 


„ EN 24 Sk lt 
25 lay on his immodeſt hands no match for you, neither in (tr ength 


nor manners, nor can he break the crown, garland at the feaf, 
{ticking on your head, and tear your innocent garment like a ruf 


fian. 5 : 
ANNOTATION 8. 


Hades and Perſians, overthrew the Lydi- | that Cyrus, whoſe name and power wy 
ans, of whom Creſus was king; took Ba- ' foretoid by Jſaiab, ch. xlv. ver. 1. 2 un. 
N and was the firſt emperor of the dred years before he was born. He wi; 4 


erjian monarchy, which continued 207 man admired for bis perfonage, brayer;, 


— : his 


** — 


| The K Ex. 
2 ORA CE, in the preceding Ops, having made a recantation 
of his JIambics, which he wrote againſt Tyndiaris, hearing that 
Cyrus her preſent gallant, his rival, had affronted her at a feaf, 
cut her garland or crown of flowers ſhe had on her head, and tore 
her garments, when ſhe was at the entertainment, took hold d 
this opportunity to write this OpE, where he elegantly begins, and 
invites her to his country-ſeat, telling her that he was the favorite 
of Fortune, an argument that he very well knew was moſt pre- 
vailing with. the Sir ſex, whether a man be young, or old; that 
Faunus or Pan left Lycæus, a mountain in Arcadia, ſacred to him, 
and came to Lucretilis, a mountain in Italy, ini Sabinum, near his 
country-ſeat, by whoſe preſence and muſic his dwelling was charm- 
ing; his goats and kids, and of conſequence his ſheep, bullocks 
and horfes, were protected from the ſcorching heat, the ravenous 
wolves, and rainy winds; fo that ſhe would have plenty of milk, 
butter, Cheeſe, and meat: for they have time, fays he, to feed, 
and ſtraggie, or wander through the paſtures or fields at their lei- 
fure, and feed on that food which is moſt agreeable to them; que- 
runt arbutos, frutices, latentes, & thymu; they ſeek the ſtrawberr]- 
leaves, as they lie under the ſhrubs, and thyme. Then he proceed 
to tell her, beſides all this, Hiuc, med villuls, opulenta copia honor 
ruris, florum & fructaum; from this place, my little village, rich 
plentiful rural honors of flowers and fruits, manabit tibi benq 
cornu Fortune, will Row to you from the inexhauſtible horn of For- 
tune. And molt artfully he brings in the ſtory of Penelrpe and 
Circe, viho ſhewed their concern and love only for one man, Us; 


and not taken another gallant, this Cyrus, this unlucky accident 
had not befallen her. It ſeems that this miſtreſs of his was a ö. 
man of wit, and a poeteſs; for he ſays to her, Dices Penelipos 
E vitream Circen, fide Teich cithara Augertontis; you will is 


1 
Peng 1 
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Incontinentes injiciat manus, ne _ Po ny ma- 

Et ſcindat hærentem coronam 1 AE 

Crinibus, immeritamque veſtem. crinibus, immeritamque we- 
em. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


his memory. Solinus relateth, that he | whom his head was cut off, and thrown 
could call every ſoldier in his army by his | into a veſſel full of blood, with this bitter 
name, when he ſpoke unto them. At|taunt, Satia te ſanguine, quem fitiſti: Glut 
aft itching after more victories, he was yourſelf with blood, which you have 
lain by Tomyris queen of the Scy;hians, by | thirited after. 


— ——_— 


The KEV. 


Penelope, and the fair beautiful-ſkinned, ſmooth as glaſs, Circe, upon 
a Teian harp, of Anacreon of Tela. We ſay, Like draws to lite: 
Horace, being a lyric poet himſelf, could not but admire this wo- 
man, who had the ſame genius and taſte as he. Beſides the beaut 
and charming advantages of his country-ſeat, he tells her, that the 
Gods had a peculiar care of him ; his reverence towards the Gods 
above, duty to his ſuperiors upon earth, and his poems for the 
good of the preſent and ſucceeding generations, mea pietas & muſe 
ft cordi Diis, made the Gods love him. And then he ends beau- 
tifully, Hic duces ſub umbra pocula vin Leſbii innocentis ; here 
you ſhall drink under the ſhade cups of harmleſs Leſbian wine, 
which will not ſtir up the gueſts to quarrel, as ſhe ſaw and felt 
af her late unlucky banquet with Cyrus. Nec tu, ſuſpefta, metues 
protervum Oyrum; nor ſhall you, ſuſpected, fear jealous Cyrus, ne in- 
jictat incontinentes manus, leſt he ſhould lay on his immodeſt hands 
ne diſpari tibi, no match for you, either with reſpect to his ſtrength 
or his manners; & ſc:rdat coronam hærentem crinibus, nor will he 
break the crown, the garland at the feaſt, on your head, and 
tear your innocent garment like a ruffian. You ſhall have better 
and more honorable entertainment from me, who am the friend 
of the Goddeſs of fortune, the favorite of the Gods, and live as 
happy, if not happier than Auguſtus himſelf. 


When this Op was writ is uncertain. 
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H O R A C E's Opts. 


> DE AV: 
To QuinTILivs VARUS, 


Wine, moderately taken, exhilarates the mind; by 


10 


drank immoderately, ſtirs up fury. 


Varus“, you ſhall plant no tree before that of the ſacred 
vine about your fertile ground * of Tibur ?, and the 


walls of Catilus, For God hath laid all hardſhips upon ſober 


men: nor are pinching cares otherwiſe to be driven from u; 
than by drinking liberally, 

For who after drinking freely complains of the hardſhips ct 
war, or poverty? Who, O father Bacchus“, does not rathe; 
praiſe thee, and thee, O comely Venus ? But the conteſt of the 
Centaurs* fought with the Lapithz * after they had drank plen- 
tifully teaches us, that no one ſhould abuſe the favor of mo- 
derate drinking wine; and Bacchus not propitious to the Thra- 
cians? teaches us the fame leſſon: when they deſirous of gre 
tifying their luſtful deſires make but a very ſmall difference be- 
tween what is lawful and what unlawful, 

O candid Bacchus®, I will not diſturb you againſt your wil, 
will not drink out of meaſure ; nor will 1 diſcover to others that 
which is hid with divers leaves. O Bacchus, ſilence your lout- 
ſounding cymbals with your Phrygian horn“, the vain babbling 
of unthinking drunkards, which the blind love of one's ſelf uſu- 


ally follows, and arrogance more than enough lifting up it 


Book l. 


15 empty head, and an imclination to betray ſecrets, more tranf- 


parent than glaſs, which ſhews every thing that is within it. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Vurus. This ſeems not to be that Va- | 
rus mentioned Ode vi. but that Cuintilius 
Yarus, whom Auguſtus made deputy of 
Gallia Ciſalpina, and afterwards captain 
of his forces in Germany. He made a truce 
with the Germans, who, breaking their 
oath, came upon him ſuddenly, and, after 
three days ſight, he ſlew himſelf through 
grief. Horace much laments his death, and 
Hirgil extols his life, Eclog. vi. For by 
his means Virgil was reinſtated into his 
former poſſeſſions, whereas all his neigh- 
bours were deprived of theirs. Although 
Terrentius is of opinion, that this is the 
Verus named here; yet Dacier will have 
it to be Quintilius Varus the poet, whoſe 
death Horace, Ode xxiv. bemoans, and 
who died in the year of the city 729. 
when Horace was about fortyetwo years 
old. 


| 


2 Fertile ground, that which iseaſi!y cul- 
tivated, and which, upon a moderate na- 
nuring, brings forth great increaſe, 

3 Tibur, a city in Latium, about fixtet 
miles from Rome, built by Tiburtus the bio- 
ther of Catillus, and therefore called her! 
the walls of Catilus, now named Ju, 
leated upon the river Anio, near which 
Varus had his country-ſeat. 

+ Bacchus. See Ode xii. 

$ The conteſt of the Centaurs, a people of 
Theſſaly, near mount Pelun, who ft 
broke horſes for war; whence it cam*® 
paſs that they, being ſeen by other pet 
on horſeback at a diſtance, were ſupp9'* 
to be but one creature, who had the up?*! 
part like a man, and the other part 0! 15 
body like a horſe. The poets fable, th 


they were begotten by Ixion on a cy 
WW 
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ODE 
Ad QUINT1L 


XVIII. 
IVM VARUM. 


inum, moderate ſumptum, exhilarat animam ; at hauſtum 
immoderatè, excitat furorem. 


ORD O. 


ULLAu, Vare, ſacrã vite prius ſeveris arborem O Vare, ſeveris 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & moenia Catili. 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus propoſuit : neque 

Mordaces aliter diffugiunt ſolicitudines. 


nullam arbo- 


rem priùs ſacrs wite 
circa mite ſolum Tibus 


ris, & menia Catili, 


Quis poſt vina gravem militiam, aut pauperiem 7 Dev: propyfuir 


crepat? . 


omnia dura ficcis viris: 
negue mordaces ſelici- 


Quis non te potiùs, Bacche pater, teque, decens tudines diffugiunt à 


Venus ? 


At, ne quis modici tranſiliat munera Liberi, 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mero 
Debellataz monet Sithoniis non levis Evius: ay” 
Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum to nes, Aw 
Diſcernunt avidi. Non ego te, candide Baſſareu, 
[nvitum quatiam z nec variis obſita frondibus 
dub divum rapiam. Sæva tene cum Berecynthio 


nobis aliter quam li- 
bere bibendo. Nam 


eſſe militiam, aut pau» 


Baccbe puter, non po- 
. | tizs laudat te, 2 
O decens Venus # At 
Certaurca rixa debel- 
lata cum Lapithis ſu- 


Cornu tympana, quæ ſubſequitur cæcus amor ſui, per mero | largids 
Et tollens vacuum plus nimio gloria verticem, 15 hauſto monet nos, ne 


Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 


— tranſiliat munera 
modici Liberi; & E- 


vis non levis Sithoniis monet nos: cum illi avidi explendarum {ibidinum diſcernunt fas 
atque nefas exiguo fine, O candide Baſſareu, non ego quatiam te invitum, non bibam ultra 
modum ; nec rapiam ſub divum obſita in variis frondibus. O Bacche, tene ſæ va tympana 
cum Berecynthio cornu, vanos ſermones ebriorum, gue cæcus amor ſui ubſequitur, & 
Feria plas nimio tollens vacuum werticem, fideſgue prodiga arcani, perlucidior vitro. 


ANNOTATION S. 


which he embraced inſtead of Juno. The 
ground of the ſtory was; that the place of 


| their refidence was called in Greek, Ne- 
phele, which ſignifies a cloud. At laſt, 


in a drunken ſcuffle at Piritbcs his wed- 
Ung, they were knocked on the head by 
the Lapithæ. 

© Lapithz, a people of Theſſaly, near 
mount Oſympus. Piritbais was their king; 
who having drank to exceſs at his wed- 
ing, the Centaurs endeayoured to raviſh 
Hradamia, the king's new-married 
queen; or, as ſome ſay, attempted to ra- 
uit the wives of the Lapitbæ at the wed- 


Ung, and were therefore all put to death. 


7 Stithoniis, Thracians. Thrace is a 
age country in Europe, commonly called 
Romaria, bounded with the Exxine and - 
Lean ſeas, and the mountain Hæmus, a 
Part whereof is called Sithania. They 
were great haters of wine, aud therefore 


| Horace ſays here, that Bacchus was non lewis, 

heavy or ſevere upon them; he is called 
Evius, ſrom ev bene, and big filius, as de- 
noting the joy and mirth of thoſe who 
celebrated his myſteries, 

8 Baſſareus. Bacchus is here ſo called, 
either trom a coat that he wore, or ſhoes 
of a wolf 's ſkin, which are called baffaraz 
or from a gown which hung down to his 
heels, which was worn uſually at Baſſarus, 
a place in Lydia. See Ode viii. 

9 Berecyntbio, Phrygian. Berecynthus is 
a mountain in Pbrygia, a country in Aſia 
theLeſs, which was divided into the greater 
called Pacatiana, and now Germian ; and 
the leſſer called Tyras, being of old the 
kingdom of the Trojans; and Helleſpontica 
now Sacrum. Firgil has Berecynthia mater, 
that is, Cybele, the mother of the Gods, 


who was worſhipped in this mountain. 
G2 The 
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quis po wina large 
| pota crepat gravem 
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Y 4 RUS being encumbered with the public affairs, and given 


namely the moderate uſe of wine; fo that this was one encourage. 


periem? For who after drinking p 


eat and drank enough. I will not drink to exceſs, fo as to betray 
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The K E I. 


too much to ſtudy, Horace, in imitation of Alcæœus, whom 
he here follows almoſt word for word, adviſes him to lay aſide ſeri. 
ous buſineſs, and apply himſelf to the improving his country-eſtate, 
by planting of trees, eſpecially vines, which would thrive very wel 
in the fertile ground of Tibur. Againſt anxiety of mind, to which 
ſober men are uſually too much addicted, a remedy is granted, 


ment for Varus to plant vines. He profecutes this argument, and 
ſays further; Quis poſt vina pota * gravem eſſe milit iam, aut pau- 

entifully complains of the hard- 
ſhips of war, or poverty? But, ſays Varus, the fate of the Lapithe, 
who were cut off by the Cæntaurs when they were drunk, ſhould 
teach all men to abſtain from the drinking of wine. Horace anſwers 
that: O candide Baſſaren, non ego quatiam te invitum, non bibam il. 
tra modum; O candid Bacchus, I will not diſturb you, or put you 
out of order, I will not drink more of your cheering liquor tian 
the neceſſity of nature, and my ſinking ſpirits require; ſo that 
this is a metaphorical expreſiion, taken from the cuſtom uſed at 
feaſts, when they brought out the images of their Gods from the 
place where the laws ſtood, till ſuch time as they thought they had 


the ſecrets of other men, or make jars and quarrels in company, 
nor make a vain boaſting of my pedigree, wit, nor riches; nor 
even diſcloſe my own ſecrets, which ought to be concealed and hid, 
There is a mean between too little and too much drinking; ſo muci 
as is needful for the ſatisfying of nature, and keeping up of the ſpi- 
rits, is of real ſervice to mankind ; but that which inflames men, and 


calts 


i — 


—— 


ODE XIX. 


He writes that he burns with the love of GLYCERIA. 


RUE IL. Venus* mother of Loves, and Bacchus ſon*0d 
Semele the Theban 5, and wanton licentiouſneſs*, force 
me to apply my mind again to extinguithed amours 7, _ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I Cruel, fo Book. IV. Ode i. he gives Ve- mind now intractable toeffeminate deſires, 
nus the ſame epithet, Sa naler dulcium be ing about fifty years ode. 
Cupidinum, deſine flectere me jam durum] 2 Venus, fee Ode ii. 
moellibus imperiis circa iuſtra decem: Cruel] 3 Lowe, ſee Ode v. 
mother of ſoft Deſires, ceaſe to bend my| 4 e, Bacibrs, fee Ode xii. 
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caſts them as it were into a fever of madneſs, ought to be avoided: 
and therefore he ſays, O Bacche, tene ſæva tympana cum Berecynthio 
cornu; O Bacchus, ſilence your loud-ſounding cymbals with your 
Phrygian horn, the vain babblings of unthinking drunkards. 

This vice of drunkenneſs has very fatal effects on the mind, the 
body, and the fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it: in regard 
to the mind, it diſcovers every flaw in it. The ſober man, by the 
ſtrength of reaſon, may keep under and ſubdue every vice or folly, 
to which he is moſt inclined; but wine makes every latent ſeed 
ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf; it gives fury to the paſſions, 
and force to thoſe objects, which are apt to produce them. It 
often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric 
into an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes va- 
nity inſupportable, and diſplays every little ſpot of the ſoul in its 
utmoſt deformity. It has alſo a bad influence on the mind, even 
in its ſober moments; and it inſenſibly weakens the underſtanding, 
impairs the memory, and makes thoſe faults habitual, which are 
produced by frequent exceſſes. 

But to return to Horace: in this Op he recommends planting 
of vines to his friend Varus, which has an advantage not to be 
found in moſt other works, as it gives a pleaſure of a more laſting 
date, and continually improves in the eye of the planter. When 
you have finiſhed a building, or any other 22 of the like 
nature, it will in a few years begin to decay and haſten to ruin. 
On the contrary, when you have finiſhed your plantations, they will 
yearly increaſe to greater degree of perfection. Horace therefore 


with reſpect to his health, or improving his wealth. 
What time this ODE was written is uncertain. 


* * 


— —— —¾ 


Q-D EK ALIX. 


Scribit ſe uri amore GLI MER. 


| | ORDO. 
M ATER ſæva Cupidinum, Ad Venus mater Cupi- 
Thebanzque jubet me Semeles puer, 


dinum, amorum, puer- 


SET . . que Semeles Tbebanæ, & laſ- 
Et laſciva licentia, : - cia licentia, jubet hy reddere 
i Finitis animum reddere amoribus. animum finitis amcribus. 
ANNOTATIONS. 
Jy 5 The Theban, fee Ode vii. amours 


The commentator in Crugquius 
o Licentiouſneſs. Mr. Dacier obſerves, | ſays, finitis amoribus, id eſt, nepletis & a- 
29 RG in this place makes /icentia a] /ienatis 4 me, denud incitariiisz that is, out 

dadels. 
77 apply my mind again to extinguiſhed | gain incited by them. 
| 3 G 3 8 The 


- 


could not give his friend better advice than that of planting, either 


of mind, and alienated from me, to be a- 


— 


3 HO RAC E's Op ES. Book l. 
The beauty of Glycera®, ſhining more brightly than Parian 


marble ?, inflames me: her pleaſant humour, and complexion 
too dangerous to be looked upon“, inflames me. 

Venus wholly with force ruſhing upoh me hath forſaken Cy. 

prus**: nor does ſhe allow me to write the warlike achieve. 

10 ments of the Scythians*?, and the valiant Parthians ** with their 

horſes, after a pretended flight, returning back to the battle; 

nor any of thoſe things which do not belong to herſelf. 0 

ſervants, bring me here a green turf, lay vervain and incenſe 

I5 before me, with a cup of wine two years old. The ſacrifice 

being made Venus will become milder, 


N ANNOTATIONS. 


8 The beauty of Glycera. A certain | is an iſland in the Ægean ſea, one of the 
ſplendor in the ſparkling of the eyes, | Cyc/ades, famous for a bright and curious 
comeline ſs in the lineaments of the face, | ſort of marble. 
with a decent geſture ſuitable to them, | 10 Too dangerous to be looked upon. Thi, 
like the loadſtone, draws the affections is a Greciſm, for /ubricus aſpectu, danger. 
of men to it, that they cannot ſhake off | ous to be beheld. As we cannot walk upon 
its chains. finely poliſhed marble without running the 

9 More brightly than Parian marble. Fares hazard of falling, ſo neither can we behold 

a beau. 


K* 
— I OY 


S the proverb is, A burnt child dreads the fire ; Horace hav- 

ing the ſame paſſion of love in his youth, as young men are 
commonly liable to, he writes this to caution men of riper age to 
be on their guard, Jeſt that paſſion ſeize them again. He begins 
ve 1 Sæba Venus mater Cupidinum, Cruel Venus mother 
of Love, hen this paſſion exceeds the bounds of moderation, it 
impairs the health and ſtrength of the body, puts thoſe who are 
overcome by it upon quarrels, and often ends in murder and blood- 
ſhed. Horace may very well call Venus cruel; when he is mention. 
ing this paſſion with reſpect to moderation, he gives her other epi- 
thets, as ODE ii. where he ſays, Sive tu mavis Soda ridens, circa 
quam volat jocus & cupido; or you chooſe rather, O ſmiling Venus 
about whom love and merriment fly, And Opt xv. Book IV. 
Canemus Trojam & Anchiſen, & pregeniem almæ Veneris ; we wil 
ſing wy and Anchiſes, and the progeny or offspring of bountiful 
Venus. But here he joins Venus and Mars together, Puergque Semelts 
Thebane z the ſon of Semele the Theban. This paſſion of love has 
been the cauſe of many wars; both ſacred and profane hiſtories 
furniſh us with many examples; the raviſhing of Dinah the daugh- 
ter of Jacob, which was in the year of the world 22.14, cut of 
the whole nation of the Shechemites; and the amours of Helen que 0 


7 
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Urit me Glycer 2 nitor, 5 Nitzr Glyceræ, ſplendentis 


. . 1 turiiis Pario marmore, urit 

Sp lendentis Pario * me : grata ejus protervitas 
Urit grata protervitas, ſarit me, & wultus nimiàm 
Et vultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. [/ubricus 24 here rota 
wens in me dejerut rum: 

In me tota ruens Venus nec patitur nie dicere Scy- 


Cyprum deſeruit: nec patitur Scythas, 10 ch, res bellicoſas, & 


Et ver ſis animoſum equis | Parthum 3 _ _ 
Parthum dicer ez nec quæ nihil attinent. s; nee alia gue nibil atti- 


nent ad ipſam. O pueri, 


Hic vivum mihi ceſpitem, hic afferte mibi Hie vivum ceſpi- 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque, tem, bic ponite verbenas thu= 
Bimi cum pater 2 meri. I5 raque, cum patera vini bimtts 


N . ; — Heſtiã ma&ata Venus weniet 
Mactata veniet lenior hoſtia. u. 08h 


ANNOTATIONS. 


beautiful woman, without falling a ſa- jabout the Euxine ſea, and the Mæotic 
crifice to her charms. lake. 

!1 Cyprus, ſee Ode i. 13 Parthians. Parthia, a country in A. 

12 Scythians. Scythia was a large coun- | fia, lying between Media and Carmania, 
try, now called Tartary, divided into the and the Hyrcanian fea, The Parthians 
Afatic and European. That in Afia lies | fought with bows and arrows, and that 
partly on this fide Imalis, and partly on the | flying ; ſo that by turning about their 
other fide, and comprizes a vaſt quantity | horſes, they ſhot and wounded the enemy 
of land and people. That in Europe lies as was purſuing them. ; 


_ 


The K xy. 


of Lacedemon and Alexander, laid the city of Troy in aſhes, cut off the 
father, mother, and whole family, and ruined the nation of the 
Trans, which was in the year of the world 2567. But there is a 
third, which Horace has here joined with theſe two, and that is, 
laſetva licentia, wanton idleneſs, full-feeding. When one gives looſe 
reins to this paſſion, and will not endeavour to check it in its firſt 
appearance, it will ſoon get the maſtery over him; it is eaſy to 
kindle a fire out of old embers, the ſeeds of corruption that we have 
within us; for although to appearance they may ſeem extinguiſhed, 
yet if you blow a little, they will kindle again. If Horace had ap- 
proved of this, he would never have called Venus cruel; but he pro- 
ceeds to ſhew how men tempt themſelves ; Nitor Glycere, 2 
dentis purius Pario marmore, urit me; the beauty of Glycera, 
| ſhining more brightly than Parian marble, inflames me. 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face ; ſhe has 
touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of ivory, 
made it the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes, lightened it up and enlivened 
it with the brightneſs of the eyes, hung it on each ſide with curious 
organs of ſenſe, given it airs and graces that cannot be deſcribed, 
and ſurrounded it with ſuch a ſhade of hair, as ſets all its beauties 
in the moſt agreeable light. So that we ſhould not wonder when 

X G4 Horace 


— 
— * 
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Horace ſays, Grata ejus protervitas urit me, & vultus nimiùm ly. 
bricus aſpici. And then he goes on, Tota Venus ruens in me deſer:;! 
Cyprum; Venus with her whole force ruſhing upon me hath for. 
ſaken Cyprus. This puts me in mind of St. Paul, who had a thery 
iu the fleſh given him, a meſſenger of Satan to buffet him, when he 
ſays, the fleſh luſteth againſt the ſpirit, and the 2 againſt the 
fleſh. O wretched man that I am, who ſhall deliver me from this 
body of 125 and death ! Horace ſays, Nec patitur me dicere Scytha;, 
res bellicoſas, & animoſum Parthum ; nor will Venus allow me ty 
write the warlike achievements of the Scythians, and the courage. 
ous Parthians. Is not this like what the ſame Apoſtle ſays, To will 
is preſent with me, but to do that which is good I cannot? Then Horace 
in haſte, as his laſt refuge, ſays, O pueri, afferte hic vivum ceſpiten, 
onite hic verbenas thuraque : O (ſervants, bring hither a green 
turf, to build an altar upon; hoſtia maftata Venus veniet leninr; 
the ſacrifice being made and finiſhed Venus will become milder, 
Maftata muſt not here ſignify killed or lain, becauſe Yen; 
being the Mother and Goddeſs of life, there was no blood ſhet 
at 


ODE XY. 


To MACENAS. 


He invites MæCENAVS to a feaſt not at all expenſive, 


Dear Mæcenas knight, who are an ornament to the 
Roman knights, if you will vouchſafe me the honor to 
come to my houſe, you ſhall drink Sabine wine * of a low price 
in moderate glaſſes, which I myſelf pitched after it was put in 

a Grecian earthen cafk ?, that very day in which ſo great ap- 
5 plauſe was given you in the theatre“; fo that the banks of "= 
ather's 


ANNOTATIONS, 


1 Mzcenas, ſee Ode i. people: their wine was but in little eſteem. 
2 Sabinum, Sabine, a country not far Pliny ſays, that amongſt all the lain 
from Rome, the inhabitants whereof are wines, the Sabine is the lighteſt, and may 
called Sabini, a people with whom R:mu- be drank from ſeven to fifteen years old 
las at firſt had many bickerings, till at laſt ſeaſonably. 6 
Tatius and he agreed to make them ne! 3 Earthen caſk, made in Greece, and i 
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at her ſacrifices; they offered only to her ſalt, bread, wine, and 
frankincenſe. Horace here has his recourſe to heaven, as his laſt 
refuge, either to free him from his paſſion, or to render it more eaſy, 
that he might have ſtrength to bear it. Gop has commanded us 
daily to pray, Lead us not into temptation; he knows how ready we 
are to tempt ourſelves, and has therefore ſhevn us a remedy, name- 
ly, earneſtly to pray againſt it. 

We have now ſeen this beautiful Opx, and Horace's deſign in 

writing it, that both young and old men ought to beware of the 
ſnares of beautiful women, whoſe charms are as dangerous to be- 
hold, as the walking upon the fine poliſhed marble is apt to make us 
fall and ſtumble {how noble is the compariſon !) that we are not able 
of ourſelves to reſiſt the temptations, but muſt have recourſe to 
prayer and aſſiſtance from above. 
When this ODE was writ is uncertain, but this we are ſure of, 
that he was then old, by his ſaying at the beginning of it, Fubet me 
reddere animum finitis amoribus; force me to call back my mind to 
extinguiſhed amours. 


— —— —_— 


ODE X. 
Ad MACENATEM. 


Imvitat M ® CENATEM od coxvivium minim? ſumptuoſum. 


| OR D O. 
ILE potabis modicis Sabinum pn * equery 

. A 2 — ccus Omanorum 
Canthar 185 Greca quod ego ipſe teſta equitum, ſi veneris ad me- 
Conditum levi, datus in theatro 


am domum, potabis vinum 
Cum tibi plauſus, Sabinum wile in cantbaris mo- 


ns . dicis, quod ego ipſe lewi, pi 
Care *Mæcenas eques; ut paternt 5 nl, 14. 2 


. ted Cræcd, figulini, cùm, eo ipſo tempore, quo tantus plauſus tibi datus eſt in 
lveatrs 3 . | 


* Clare, Bentleiuss 


ANNOTATIONS. 


for the purpoſe, becauſe they kept it better 

and Cooler than wood could do. 

. * 1n the theatre. A great building built 

in form of a ſemicircle, with galleries one 

* another, and a great court in the mid- 
*© Where the Players, Gladiators, &c. 


| 


fought, the people ſitting in the galleries 
beholding them, who, when they were 
pleaſed, ſhouted and gave their applauſe. 
Theatrum, which properly ſignifies the 
place of action, by a metonymy is often 
taken for the ſpectators. 

5 The 
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father's river, Tiber, running through your anceſtors” domi. 
nions, and the merry image of the voice, echo, of the Vatican 
hill“, reſounded your praiſes, 
You may drink rich Cæcubean wine”, and the grapes preſſe 
in the ** Calenian preſs *, at your own houſe : for nei. 
10 ther the Falernian wine?, nor thoſe growing upon the rocks 
mount Formianum**, enrich my caſks, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 The banks of your father's river. So] from the God Vaticanus, or from wii. 
great was the applauſe of the people, that | nari, which ſignifies t propheſy. It is on 
the banks of the river, and the Vatican} of the ſeven hills whereon Rome is built; 
hill, which were near Pompey's theatre, | whereon alſs ſtands the Pope's palace, H. 
echoed it back again. | Peter's church, and the Vatican library, 

6 The Vatican hill. So called 8 which was begun by Julius the ſecond, ſur. 


name! 


— „ —_— — An — AM. ts. hated. Mr. of ü 
— — . 
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HERE is not a more pleaſant exerciſe of the mind than 
gratitude; it is accompanied with ſuch an inward ſatisfac. 
tion, that the duty is ſufficiently rewarded by the performance. [t i; 
not, like the practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with ſo much pleaſure, that were there no poſitive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompence Jaid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge it, for the mutual grati- 
fication that accompanies it, l 1 
Mezcenas being lately recovered from a fit of ſickneſs, in which 
he was given over as paſt recovery, and coming to the theatre to 
the play, that was acted after the victory of Auguſtus over Cletpu- 
tra, Antony, and the Egyptian fleet, at Actium; the people clap- 
ped him exceedingly, for joy that they ſaw him alive, and made ſuch 
a joyful ſhouting, that the banks of the river Tiber, and the Yatico! 
hill, by echo, repeated it. Mecenas, ſome time after this, acquaints 
Horace, that he was to paſs through his country, and that in his 
way he would viſit him, Horace, who was never wanting in gra- 
titude to thoſe he owed favors to, ſends Mæcenas this ODE by way 
of anſwer, wherein he compliments him as an ancient Roman knight, 
and the ornament of the order, becauſe he might have been a ers 
tor, but would never riſe higher; reputing it a greater hcnor to 
be the firſt knight of the order than the laſt of a ſenator. Hordes 
here tells him what entertainment he ſhould have, and that he 
muſt be contented with a hearty welcome, inſtead of fine and 
ſumptuous diſhes. And he artificially pitches upon a time, which 
he thought would be moſt grateful and acceptable to Mæcends s te: 


membrance 


— . = 
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Fluminis ripæ, ſimul & jocoſa ut ripe paterni fluminis, Ti- 


* nd beris, per avia regna tranſ- 
gedderet laudes tibi Vatican euntis, Ef —— 


Montis imago. echo, f mont is Vaticani, red- 
Czcubum, & prælo domitam Caleno = — _ laudes. Tu = 
: L es Cecubum vinum 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernæ o 


Tem rant vites, neque Formiani no? nec enim F. Erna vites, 


ocula colles. vina Falerna, negue illæ na- 
tie ſuper colles Formiani, 


iemperant mea pocula. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


named the Warrior, and finiſhed and dedi- | Falernian wine. A hill in Campania, 

dated to Sextus the fifth. where grew excellent wine. 

Cæcubum, a town in Campania, not far | 19 Mount Formianum, near the city of 

from Cajeta. The wine produced there | Formiz, the ſeat of the Leftrygones, now 

was much eſteemed. | ſwallowed up by the ſea, and called Golfe 
8 Calenian preſs. A town in Campania, di Gaietta, The wine of this place was 

where they made the beſt wine-pretles, | much valued, 


The K ty. 


membrance, eo ipſo tempore, quo tantus plauſus datus fuit tibi in 
theatroz at that very time, when the applauſe upon your recovery, 
and coming to the theatre, was ſo great, and put ſuch ſpirit 
and life into them, that they all ſhouted for joy, and made the 
banks, valleys, and Vatican hill reſound the echo of it. And that 
{this may the better pleaſe Mæcenas, he adds, Ripe paterni fluminis, 
Tiberis, tranſeuntis per avita regna; the banks of your father's ri- 
ver, running through your anceſtors* kingdoms or dominions. You, 
faith Horace, may drink rich wine at home; but at my houſe ex- 
pect no rarities. 


— — 


This Op was written in the year of the city 722, of Horace's 


BLESSED LORD 1739, it is 1768 years old. 


ODE 


age 35, before CHRIST 29; ſo that from this preſent year of our 
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HORAC 
ODE 
Upon DiANA 


E's Ops. 


XXI. 
and APOLL 0. 


Book | 


He exhorts virgins and young men to ſing their praiſe, 


CHOIR f Young Men. 
Young virgins, ſing forth the praiſes of Diana*, 
CHOIR 0 
O young men, ling the prai 
always young. 


VIRGINS. 
ſes of beardleſs Cynthius, Apollo: 


Born CHoirs. 


And ſing the praiſes of Latona#, the mother of both, entire 


ly beloved by the ſupreme Jupiter. 

Young MxV. | 
Ye, O virgins, celebrate the praiſes of that Goddeſs who de. 

lighteth in purling ſtreams andeſhad 

off either in the cold mountain of 

thus“ in Arcadia”, or verdant Cragus*, 


CHOIR 9 
5 
woods of Er 


But, O ye 
Tempe 


CHnolR of 
chaſte young 
?, the pleaſant valley of 


* 


woods, and appeareth afar 
Algidus*, or in the ſhady 


VINGINsS. 
men, extol with as many praiſes 


Theffaly, the receſs of Apollo after 


10 he had killed the ſerpent Pytho, and Delos *? the iſland and 
birth-place of Apollo and Diana, whoſe ſhoulder is adorned 
with a golden quiver, and the harp which he got from his bro- 


ther Mercury. 


Born Choirs. 


This Apollo, moved by 1 


ple of Rome, and Auguſtus 


our prayers, will turn away from the 


Czfar their prince, the Jamentable 


15 war, he will alſo turn away miſerable famine and the plague 
from us, to the Perſians ** and Britons. 


£NNOTA4TIONS: 


 T Car of byyzs Zofemus' new hiſtory, 
Book xi. hath determined the number, 
rwenty-ſevenilluſtrious young men, and as 
many virgins: and Flamius Fopiſcus Aure- | 
{anus tells us, that they ought to be ſuch 
whoſe fathers and mothers were alive. 
For the Romans were of opinion, that the 
Gods were always angry when they called 
2a man cr woman off the Rage of this life, 
by death; that therefore ſuch young men 
2nd ladies, whoie fathers and mothers 
were ſtill alive, would be more acceptable 
to the Gods, 
2 Diaůa, the daughter of N by 
LTatona, at the ſame birth with Apollo; who, 
out of love to chaſtity, avoiding all con- 
ſort and acquaintance with men, with 
ſome Nymphs in her company, retired into 


1 


the woods, and there exerciſed herſelf i 
hunting wild beaſts, carrying about with 
her a bow and quiver; whereupon &e 
was called the Goddeſs of the woods, ant 
was much honored for her chaſtity, hu. 
ing many temples dedicated unto het, 
which that at Epheſus was the moſt It 
mous. 

3 Apollo, ſee Ode vii. i 

4 Latena. Latona, the mother of Dit, 
ſo called, becauſe ſhe hid herſelf in tha 
part of Italy formerly called Latium, bi 
now Campania di Roma, and St. Peter 
Patrimony ; it lies between Tuſcary weſt 
ward, and Campania eaſtward. This f. 
did to avoid Funo's wrath, being at un 
time pregnant with Apollo and Diars 3 
Jupiter. 5 Agen 


Oo XXI. 


ODE 
In Dianam & 
Hertatur virgines & Ppucres 


Intonſum, pueri, dicite 
Latonamque ſupremo 
Dilectam penitùs Jovi. 


28 aut Erymanthi 


ilvis, aut viridis Cragi. 


. 8 — pharetra N 
raternaque humerum lIyra. 
J ; Me | 
Hic bellum lacrymoſum, hie miſeram famem 
q Perſas atque Britannos, 
0 Veſtra motus aget prece. 
d 
0 
* curio acceptã. 
UTERQUE 


ſu @ Britannia. 


5 Algidus, a hill ſo called, ab aſſiduo fri- 
gere, from its continnal coldneſs. It was 
out twelve miles from Rome. 

6 Erymanthus, a mountain in Arcadia, 
where was a wood, in which Hercules ſlew 
a huge wild boar. 

Arcadia, a country in the middle of Pe- 
bpmeſus, having verygoodpaſture-ground, 
and therefore abounding with ſhepherds, 
whoweregiven to muſic and thehorn-pipe. 
Pan was the peculiar God of this country. 

Cragus, a mountain ſacred to Apollo, in 
Lycia, a country in Afia the Leſs, now call- 
ed Bricquia by ſome, by others Aldinelli, 
ſituated between Caria and Pampbylia. 

Tempe, a pleaſant vale in Theſſaly, lying 
decween the hills Oſſa, Olympus, and Pelien, 
me river Peneus running through the 
midſt of it. 


2 Deles, an ifland in the Sgean ſea, 


being the chief of the Cyclades, where La- 
e was delivered of al and Diana, to 


IAN AM teneræ dicite 4 


ynthium; 


Vos lætam fluviis & nemorum comà*, 5 
Quecunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 


Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 10 
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APOLLINE N. 


ad canendas eorum laudecs. 
ORD O. 


Cnokus Pur ou. 
Teneræ wirgines, dicite 
Dianam, ejus laude: 
canite. 
Crhonus PUuELLAnuM. 
Pueri, dicite intonſum Cy n- 
thium, Apollinem imberbem. 
UTzrxqQue CHhokus. 
Dicite & Latoram, ma- 
trem utriuſque, dilectam pe- 
nitùs a ſupremo Fours 
Cnokus Puk ROEUA. 
Vos, O virgines, celebrate 
Deam lætam fluviis & comà 
nemorum, quæcunque illa fits 


ſeu prominet in gelido monte 


peſtemque a populo, & principe Cæſare, in Aride, aut in ſilvis nigris 


5 Erymanthi Arcadia, aut vi- 
ridis Cragi. 
Chorus PUFLLARUM. 


Ves autem caſti mares, tellite totidem laudibus Tempe, vallem Theſſaliæ, ſeceſſum Apol- 
Inis poſt interfectum ſerpentem Pythonem, Delongue inſulam natalem Apeilinis & 
Dianæ, & bumerum Apollinis inſignem aurea ꝓharetrd, & fraternd lyra, à fratre Mer- 


Cuno us. 


Hie Apollo, motus weſlra prece, aget, avertet, à pepulb Romano, & Ceſare, Auguſto, 
ejus principe, lacrymoſum bellum, hic etiam aget a nobis miſeram famem picenquey in Per- 


* Comam, Bertlcius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


whom therefore the iſland was conſe— 
crated, and held a place of ſo great devo- 
tion, that the Perſians, when they made 
war againſt Greece, and had brought to 
Deles a navy of a thouſand fail of ſhips, yet 
out of reverence they forbore meddling 
with any thing there. It is ſaid to have 
been once a floating iſland, therefore called 
by Ovid, erratica Delos, wandering Delos. It 
was not lawful to bring up a dog in the 
iſland, nor to bury any dead body in it, nei- 
ther was any to bring forth children there 
wherefore if any one were ſick, or grear 
with child, they were removed to ſome cf 
the neighbouring iſlands. It had formerly 
been called Ortygia, Aſteria, Cynthia, and 
by other names. 

11 Perfians, the people of Aſia, whoſe 
country is called Perſia, lying between 
Media, Carmaria, and the Ayrcarias ſca: 
by the merchants it is called Aach, by 
others Ceraſon. 
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HORACE' Ops. 


The K Ex. 


| HE love of praiſe is a paſſion deeply fixed in the mind of eye. 
4 ry perſon, and thoſe, who are moſt affected with it, fecm moſ 
to partake of that particle of divinity, which diſtinguiſhes mankiny 
from the inferior creation. 'The Supreme Being himſelf is mo 
3 with praiſe and thankſgiving ; the other part of our dutyi 

ut an acknowledgment of our faults, whilſt this is an immediate 
adoration of his perfections. 

The Romans had been haraſſed with three great civil wars, up 
which followed an univerſal peace over all the conquered world 
Auguſtus therefore deſired Horace to write this ODE or Hu d 
praiſe and thankſgiving, to be ſung by a choir of twenty-ſeven youry 
men, and another of as many virgins, whoſe fathers and mother, 
were {till alive, by turns, each CHorus ſinging their part. I hay 
therefore diſtinguiſhed each CHoxus by itſelf, fo make it appex 
the eaſter to the underſtanding of my young readers. It is addreſ. 
ed to Diana and Apollo, becauſe they were reckoned amongſt the 
Dit averrunci, the Gods that turned away wrath. Mr. Dacir 
thinks that this was a PREPARATION-HYmMN for that mentioned at 

| f the 


Book J 


ODE XXII. 


To ARIS TIUuSs Fus cus. 


Integrity of life is every where ſafe, and he proves it ly 
his own example. 


- — — —— Mo — — 2 
- 


Fuſcus*, a man cf an upright life“, and conſcious of 50 
wickedneſs, will not need either the darts of the 


Moors?, nor a bow, nor quiver full of poiſoned arrows 
f Whether 


| ANNOTATIONS. 
85 i Aiſtus Fuſcus, a good man, of vir-|carus: Bebeld Ariſtius Fuſcus, dearly bt 
tuous morals. Horace, for the moſt part, loved by me, meets me. 


dedicates his poems (and writes them on a 
ſubje ct) ſuitable to the virtues and vices 
of thoſe he addreſſes them to. So Sat. ix. 
Book I. Ecce Fuſcus Ariſtius eccurrit mib 


| 


L Integer vitæ, pieriſque ſeeleris. Theſe a 
imitations of the Greek idioms, for * 
ex integrd vita, puri que ſcelere. Vugiz 


80 ! 
1s well as Horace, hath many Oreciin 
4 
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| The K Ex. 
the end of the fifth Book. Pere Sanadon ſays, it is the third part 
of the Carmen Seculare. 

To move theſe divinities the better, Horace remarkably deſcribes 
whom they are to pray to. As a farther motive, he makes mention 
of thoſe woods, hills and mountains, in which they moſt delighted, 
as Algidus, Erymanthus, Cragus, and Tempe; in all which places al- 
tars were erected to them. The laſt CHoRus, which conſiſts both 
of young men and virgins, ſhews the chief deſign of the Op. This 
very Apollo, moved by your prayer, will drive away from the peo- 
ple of Rome, and Cefer Auguſtus their prince, lamentable war, 
which generally produces famine, and famine brings peſtilence; 
therefore Horace ſays, he alſo will drive away theſe miſerable cala- 
mities from us, upon the Per/ians and Britons, Wars make women 
mourn for the loſs of their huſbands and children, he therefore 
calls it, lacrymoſum bellum. 


but Mr. Dacier conjectures, that it was in the 44th year of Horace's 
a2e, interpreting it of that famine and plague with which Rome was 
extremely afflicted in the conſulſhips of M. Marcellus and L. Arun- 
tivs, which was in the year of the city 731, 20 years before 
CHRIST 3 ſo that from this preſent year 1739, it is 1759 years 
lince Horace wrote it. 


ODE AXIH. 
v Ad ARISTIUVMdM Fuscun. 


luegritas vitæ ubique eſt tuta, & probat id ſuo exempls. 


the | ORD O. 
ws. NTEGER vitæ, eleriſque purus, | O Fuſce, vir integer vitæ, 
het Non eget Maurtjaculis, neque arcu, puruſque ſeeleris, non 


Nee venenatis gravida ſagittis, N 
F uſce, pharetra.' tra gravida venenatis ſagittis. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ear is kind, which yet are to be cautiouſly | it the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco; and 

utated in proſe. | 

4 Mauri, Moors, people of Mauritania, | Algiers, and is with other countries con- 
chi country in Africa, called Moriſco. It is tained under the general name of Bar- 
: wided into Tingitana, which contains in bary. 


4 Syrtec; 


None of the commentators have agreed when this Ops was writ, | 


eget jaculisMauri, Maurorum, 


Ceſarienſis, now called the kingdom of 


— — —— — 


there he compares her to a young heif-r or bullock, whoſe tender 


96 HORACE's Ops. Book! 

5 Whether he is to travel through the hot Syrtes“, or through 

Caucaſus?ꝰ an uninhabited mountain, or the countries“ which 

the fabulous Hydaſpes” glides through“. 

10 ForwhileI was ſinging my Lalage?, and free from cares wir, 

dered farther than I deſigned in the Sabine wood, a wolf fl. 

before me though I was unarmed; ſuch a huge monſter cf 

wolf as the military country of Daunia*? neither nouriſh 

15 the like in its ſpacious foreſts, nor the ſcorched land of Juba", 
Mauricania, the nouriſher of lions breeds. | 

Place me in thoſe barren and cold fields, where no tree iz 

cheriſhed by the heat of ſummer the ſcorching ſun- beams; in ſuch 

a region of the world, where the clouds and angry Jupiter" 

20 render the air unwholeſome : put me in the chariot too near the 

ſun, under the torrid zone, in a land uninhabited, in which 

there are no houſes; yet I will love and ſing my Lalage finiling 

pleaſantly upon me, and charmnig me with her voice. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Syrtes, two quick-ſands on the Afri-| ©$ Scyrtic, ſee Ode xix. 
can ſhore, the greater beyond Tripzli, | 7 Hydaſpes, the name of two rivers 1 
about four hundred miles in compaſs; the Aa; the one in Media, near the city &. 
leſſer on this fide, near one hundred and Ja; the other in India, near the city Ny, 
ninety miles in circumference. which he here calls fabulous, becaul 

S Through Caucajus, a high mountain | there are ſeveral ftrange things Roried of 
in Afia, between the Fuxine and Ciſpian | it, ſuch as that it abounds with galten 
feas, called alſo Garma:, and of later yeo- | fans, prarls, and precious ſtones, Te, 
graphers, Cocas, ur Cochias: it is fituated | > Luna. The Eaft-Irdics, a large roun- 
about Jberia ana Albania, on the north |try or Aja, cailed by the natives Indfar, | 
part. It is of great height, covered with | it is bounded on the eaſt with the king- | 
fr.ow, rocky, and full of trees. Here they | dom of CH ina; on the north with Tartey; | 
ay Premeibeus lay bound, an eagle or!on the weſt with Pera; and on tht | 
vulture feeding on his liver. ſouth with the Indian ſea. The nor | 
| ** | 

a ( 
: 


I ms, 


The KEY, 


FT ORACE, in this beautiful Ops, ſhews, that innocence ani 

integrity of life are the only brazen walls, that can defend us 
from the malice of men, and fury of wild beaſts, either by day 
night. Who this Fuſcus was, commentators are not agreed if it be . 
the ſame man that he addreſſes the tenth Epiſtle of the firſt Booxth 
Dacier ſays he was a rhetorician, grammarian, and poet. It thus 
Lalage be the ſame who is mentioned by Horace in the fifth Oz 
the ſecond Book, this Op mult be writ long after that, becaufe 


neck could not bear the burden of the yoke; ſhe was not of tit 
ripeneſs of judgment and ſtrength, as is ſuitable to a married Rats 
But here he iniinuates ſhe was of full age, could charm with he 


8 


miles 
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sive per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas, 

dive facturus per inhoſpitalem 

Caucaſum, vel quæ loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes. * n 

Namque me ſilvà lupus in Sabina, meam Lalagen, & crpeditis 

Dum meam canto Lalagen, & ultra 15 —— 7 

Terminum curis vagor expeditis *, nen oct 


5 }Sive facturus ſit iter per 
. \eſturſas Syrtes, five per Cau- 
caſum inhoſpitalem, wel per 


ca 9 fabuloſus Hydaſpes 


_ bing filvd, lupus fugit me 
Fugit inermem; 


Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis, 

Nec Jubz tellus generat leonum 
Arida nutrix. 

Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æſtivã recreatur aura ; 


Jupiter urget: 


Solis, in terra domibus negata 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 


part of it is under the Great Mogul, con- 
taining thirty-ſeven kingdoms or large 
provinces. In the other parts, which are 
well near two Peninſulas, the one within 
Carget, where there are the kingdoms of 
Dean, Golconda, and Malabar ; the other 
without Ganges, in which are the king- 
doms of Pegu, Siam, and Cechincbina; and 
this was anciently called Aurca Cher ſoneſus. 
There are beſides ſeveral iſlands belonging 
to the Indies, as Java, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
the Mcluccas, & c. 

9 Lalage, one of Horace's beautiful mi- 
ſtreſſes, whom he much admired. 


Quod latus mundi nebulz maluſque 


. * . . 
Pone ſub curru nimium propinqui 


quamvis inermem; quale or- 
tentum militaris Daunia non 
alit fimile in atis ſuis c 
jculetis filvis, nee arida 
tellus 2 Mauritania, 
nutri leonum generat. Pore 
me in pigris pre frigore 
campis, ubi nulla arbor e- 
creatur æſtivd aurd, ca- 
lore ſolis ; quod latus mundi 
nebulæ & malus Jupiter, 
inſalubris aer, urget: pore 
me ſub curru nimiùm pro- 
pingui ſolis, ſub zoni tor- 
rida, in terr4 negats do- 
mibus, in qua nulle ſunt 
domus; amabo Lalagen ri- 


15 


20 


dentem dulc®, urbanè, & loguertem dulce. 
Ex peditus, Bentleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


10 Daunia, a country in the eaſt-part 


of Italy, commonly called Puglia Plana, 


or Piana, belonging to the kingdom of 
Naples. 

11 The land of Juba. He was king 
of Mauritania, who, in the time of the 
civil war, was on Pompey's ſide; he over- 
threw Curic, and, after P was over 
come, he joined with Scipio; but they be- 
ing conquered by Ceſar, rather than he 
would be the matter of Cæſar's ſcorn 
and triumph, Petreius and he, running at 
each other, were purpoſely lain, 


12 Jupiter, ſee Ode ii. 


— 


1 


The KEx. 


(miles, and captivate with her eloquence, any man of taſte. Mr. 
Dacier ſuppoſes, that Fuſcus was a rival of Horace's, and had got ſo 
far into her favour, that he writes this ODE to him: wherein he ele- 
Fat ſays, that his integrity and innocence was ſuch a ſhield and 
buckler to him, that he needed not ſuch weapons of defence, as 
27 and quivers full of poiſoned * which the Adeors of Nu- 
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midia made uſe of to defend themſelves againſt the lions and tiger 
(for he reckoned a rival no better) with which their country wy 
infeſted. To ſtrengthen his argument, he ſays, that going out one 
day to walk in the Sabine wood, and proceeding farther than he de. 
ſigned, of a ſudden a huge wolf appeared, but ſoon fled before 
him, although he had no armour about him but his integrity and 
innocence, and the ſinging of his Lalage, which, like a ſpell tothe 
wolf, chaſed her away. A a6 | 
Blut, with all deference to Mr. Dacter,I take the deſign of this Op 
to be the reverſe of what he thinks. Namely, that Horace, hearing 
that his friend * was dejected upon the repulſe or denial tha 
he got from Lalage, writ this Op; to his friend, ſaying, that a 
man of his integrity and innocence, who did all the good offices 
that were in his power to the preſent and ſucceeding generations, 
and that never deſignedly defrauded any man, was ſo ſurrounded with 
the braſen wall of a good conſcience, that it was not in the power 
the malice of men, nor of the fury of beaſts, to hurt him; neither 
baniſhment to the frigid zone, where there was nothing but dark. 
neſs, bad air, and ice, for one half of the year; nor the torrid zone, 
which was upon the contrary extreme, could terrify him. The firt 
was uninhabited upon account of the cold, the laſt could not be 
either wholeſome or pleaſant, by reaſon of the intenſeneſs of the hezt, 
And then, as he began his advice to his friend beautifully, he 
ends it elegantly ; but before I come to apply it, I muſt beg leave d 
my 2 readers to tell the following ſtory of Eraſmus : He, hay- 
ing heard that the reformation was going on in England, came to 
London; chancellor More hearing of it, ſent one to find him out: 
: when 


— — 
— — * — 


D. 
To CHLO E. 


There is no reaſon why Clos ſhould fly the company of 
man, when now ſhe is marriageable, and come of age. 


Chloë i, you ſhun me like a young hind ſeeking its fright 

ed mother in the mountainous bye-ways, not without! 
groundleſs fear of the winds and woods. | K 

| ar 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Chl? is an agreeable name for a, 2 Sili#, woods. Silaæ here makes th: 
2 woman, for Men ſignifies a green] ſyllables by the figure diærgſi. 
rb. 1 is n 


; Ws 
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The K ty. 3 
when he came to the chancellor, he was treated by him with all the 
civility that a man of Eraſmus's learning and fame could expect. 
Some days after this the chancellor ſaid to Eraſmus, that he won- 
dered a man of his learning and judgment ſhould diſturb the peace 
of the church; and diſcourſing upon the real preſence, Eraſmus 
put him ſo to it, that he had no other reaſon to give but the autho- 
rity of the church, and faid to Erafmus, Crede quod habes, & habes; 
believe the real preſence is there, becauſe the church has ſaid it, and 
it will be there, whether you believe it or not. Eraſmus, before he 
left London, took his leave of my lord-chancellor, who lent him 
his beſt ſaddle-horſe to carry him to Dover. Eraſmus, who was 
always a facetious man, not out of any ill deſign, but that he 
might have an opportunity to pay the chancellor in his own coin, 
took over the horſe to Holland with him. The chancellor wrote a 
letter to Eraſmus, wondering that he ſhould have returned his civi- 
lity after ſuch a manner. Eraſmus writes, My Lord, I received 
your's: in anſwer; With reſpect to your lord{hip's horſe, as you 
ſaid to me when we were difouting about the real e en Crede 
quid habes, & habes; believe you have Free horſe, although he be 
in my poſſeſſion, and you have him. So Horace here ſays to F uſcus; 


reaſon. to make you dejected and caſt down; all our happineſs or 
miſery proceeds either from a good or bad imagination we have of 
things. You, who are ſo he. and innocent a man, need, not be 
caſt down at the frowns of a woman; imagine to yourſelf that 
Lalage is always ſmiling and talking to you, and you will be as 
happy upon this imagination as if the thing were real. What man 
could give better advice to his friend in ſuch a caſe, than Horace 
has done here ? 


When this Op was writ is uncertain; 


. 
— — —— —— — — r 


ODE XXIII. 

Ad CLOER. 

Von off cur Chloe fugiat contactum viri, cum fit potens viri, 
& matura ætate. 


| | ORD O. 
3 IT AS hinnuleo me ſimilis, Chloe, | Chloe, witas me finili: 
Quzrenti pavidam montibus aviis hiunuleo guerenti pa- 


M Vidam mMetrom in atiis mon- 
Matrem, non fine vano tibus, per devia montium, 


Aurarum & filiz metu, non fine wana met aurarum 
FJ hive. 


You, who are an upright and innocent man, have nothing to fear, no 
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For, whether the buſhes ruſtle with leaves ſhook by the 
wind, or the lizards move the bramble-buſh, (+ 
trembles both in heart and knees. | 

But I do not purſue = with a deſign to tear“ you, as a fierce 

10 tiger, or Gztulian 5 Hon. At length being fit for a huſbay 
leave off to dandle about with your mother. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Wd. I have here followed the great {I think, entirely cleared up this paffage; 
Pr. Bentley's emendation, who, by a ſeem- whereas the common reading ſeems tube 
ingly very ſmall correction, reading wepris | neither grammar nor ſenſe, 
for weris, and ad wentum for adventus, has, 4 Tis 


f•— — 
— — 


. The KEV. 
2K CE, in this Opz, complains of Chlo#”s ſhunning ard 
fl 


flying from him; he compares her to a young hind ſecking 
its frighted mother in the bye-ways of the mountains, who is b 
timorous, that the very blowing of the leaves, and ſtirring of the 


- buſhes by the lizards, made her heart beat, and knees tremble,” 


So Lucan ſays of Pompey flying, Pavit ille fragorem mutirin 
ventis nemorum; The moving of the trees with the wind fright. 
ened him. But Horace adds, Non fine vano metu, not without 
groundleſs fear; ſhe needed not be afraid of him, as if he were: 
tiger or lion, to tear and rend her to pieces; but he would treat 
her as became a lover, with all the civility, tenderneſs, an 
kindneſs ſuitable to her ſex. 

It is the male that gives charms to womankind, that produce 
an air in their faces, a grace in their motions, a ſoftneſs in thei 
voices, and a delicacy in their complexions. The more averſion 
a young woman ſhews to a man, the greater is her deſire to have 
him; cke talks, moves, and finiles with a deſign upon him. = 

| catule 
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Nam, ſeu mobilibus vepris inhorruit Nam, ſeu ad wentum wes 
Ad ventum foliis, ſeu virides rubum rar Pe ue 
; tis, ſeu wirides lacerte 
Dimovere lacertæ, dimovere rubum, tremit & 
Et corde & genibus tremit. corde & 5 ror Atqui 

. JOS. ego non perſequor frangere 
Atqui wo Je: 3 tigris ut . — _ut * mos — 
Gztulufve leo, frangere pertequor. IO |tufve let. Tondevi tempe- 
Tandem define matrem [vs wiro define ſequi ma- 


Tempeſtiva ſequi viro. een. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Tear v.. Perſequar frangere. This is , were wild and ſavage, continuing long in 
a Greciſm for non perſequor ut frangam. no certain place. Gatulia is a part of 
5 Gatalia, a country in the inner A- | Mauritania, near to mount Atlas. 
rica, abounding with lions. The people 


feature of her face, every part of her drefs, beſpeaks her mind 
and inclination to him. Thoſe women, who have a real indif- 


and cenſorious; it is becauſe no man loves them, they pretend that 
love no man. There is a very reaſon why no man 
loves them, becauſe there is nothing lovely in them. They are both 
ugly and ill- natured, who, having nothing beautiful themſelves, en- 
deavour to detract from or ridicule every thing that appears fo in 
others. Horace concludes, Tandem tempeſtiva vire define fequi ma- 
trem: Being marriageable, faith he, leave off to follow your mo- 
ther, and innocently canverſe with men, which will improve your 
knowledge, give you an opportunity to ſhew your virtue and elo- 
quence, and at laſt bring you to be an honorable matron and wife. 


What time this Ope was writ is uncertain. 


ference or averſion to men, are generally four and unamiable, 
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0 
To VIRGIL”. 

Who immoderately bemoaned the death of Quintilus, 

HAT ſhame or bounds of grief can there be in lament. 
ing the loſs of ſo choice a man as Quintilius? O Me. ( 
pomene?, to whom Jupiter, the father of the Gods, has given: C 

fine voice to be joined in concert with the harp, teach me tg 
compoſe mournful ſongs“. £3 FE. 
5 Dot then an eternal ſleep, death, poſſeſs Quintilius ? When U 
will . and an untainted Fidelity the ſiſter of Juſtice, and Ir 

4 undiſguiſed incerity, find any perſon equal to him? That great 
man indeed is dead, and to be lamented by many good men; M 
IO but to be more lamented by none than you, O Virgil. N 
But, alas! you ſhewing your affection for him in vain, de. T 

fire of the Gods that Quintilius may be reſtored again to lit, 
though he was not given to you with a deſign that he ſhoull Q 
live here for ever. A 
But if you ſhould tune more harmoniouſly even than Thragian N 

Orpheus your fiddle, which was heard by the trees themſelves; 
15 life cannot return to animate the empty ghoſt of Quintilius, N 
' whom Mercury“, inexorable to the prayers of men fo as to N 
break through the laws of fate, has once driven with his black D 

rod to the dark company of ſouls departed. A hard thing this 
is indeed; but whatever cannot poſſibly be amended, is mad: 1 

8 7 wlll 4 
20 more eaſy? by bearing it patiently, - 
ANNOTATIONS. 

1 Virgil, fee Ode iii. gubris cantus, præcipe modum lugendi un 

2 Quintilius. This is not Quintilius Va- dilectum . O Melpomene, the Goddeſs 

rus, who commanded the army in Germany of mourntul ſongs, teach me what meaſur: 
under Auguſtus as his general, who, after | or medium I ſhall keep in bemoaning tit de 
his army was routed, killed himſelf. For loſs of ſo choice a man. Seneca, in fi: th: 
that was 27 years after Virgil's death, and | hundredth epiſtle, ſays, Eft aliguis & . do 
18 after Horace died. But Quintilius Varus lendi decor: bic ſapienti ſervandus 12 9 — 
the poet and critic of Cremona, an intimate quemadmodum in ceteris rebus, ita & ir ts Br 
friend of Virgil's, who died about the tenth |chrymis aliquid ſat eff, Imprudentium ut gui. 
conſulſhip of Auguſtus. dia, fic dolores exundaweres ZE quo ann 
3 Melpomene, one of the Muſes, who firſt excipe neceſſaria: There is a certain deco. Ri 
compoled tragedies; and therefore Horace 'rum to be obſerved in grieving, which 33 no 
properly addreſſes himſelf to her for aſſiſt- the part of a wiſe man to obſerve; and 45 
ance in writing a funeral elegy on Nuin- as in other things, ſo in tears there! 2 
tilius Varus. See Ode xviii. | ſome moderation to be uſed, At! * 
4 Teach me mournful ſongs. Some read fooliſhneſs to exceed in joy, fo it B , 
lugubris in the ſingular number, and then grief. Bear that which cannot be voices af 
ſupply or add Dea, O Goddeſs; ſo the with an equal mind, chat is, patient!y- g - 
ſenſe will run thus: O Melpamene, Dea lu- | 5 Death, There is a great a” . 
| a ewe Vs 
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* ODE XXIV. 
Ad ViRGILIUM. 
Qui immederatt deflebat mortem Quintilii. 


UIS deſiderio fit pudor aut modus 


Tam cari capitis? Præcipe lugubres 


Cantus Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. 
Ergo Quintilium perpetuus ſopor 
Urget ? Cui Pudor, & Juſtitiæ ſoror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque V eritas, 
Quando ullum invenient * parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ; 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgil. 
Tu fruſtra pius, heu, non ita creditum 
Poſcis Quintilium Deos. 
Qudd fi Threicio blandiùs Orpheo, 
Auditam moderere arboribus hdem ; 
Non vanz redeat ſanguis imagini, 
am virga femel horrida, 
Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 
Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 
Durum ; ſed levius fit patientia, 
Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas. 


10 


15 


20 


N 


| o RDO. 
UIS fit pudor aut modus 


meroris deſiderio ob 
jacturam tam cari capitis? O 
Mel pomene, cui pater, Ju- 
piter, dedit liguidam vocem, 
acutam, ſociandam cum ci- 
thara, præcipe lugubres can- 
tus, funebres nœnias. Ergo 
perpetuus ſopor, mors, urget 
Quintilium? Cui quando Pu- 
dor, & incorrupta Fides ſoror 
Juſtitic, & nuda Veritas, 
iudenient ullum parem, ſi mi- 
lem? Ile quidem occidit, 
mortuus eſt, flebilis, de- 
flendus, à multis bonis viris; 
ſed flebilior nulli magis quam 
tibi, O Virgili. Sed, ben, 
tu fruflra pius, poſcis Deos 
| Quintilium non creditum, da- 
cum tibi a Diis, ita ut ſem- 


mederere, pulſes, blandits 
vel ipſo Orpheos Threitio fi- 
dem, citharam, auditam ipſis 
arboribus ; ſanguis, vita, non 


redeat vane imagini, umbræ Quintiſii, uam Mercurius, non lenis, inexorabilis, pre- 
eius hominum recludere fata, reſolvere leges fatorum, ſemel compulerit nigro gregi, 
adegerit ad nigrum gregem umbrarum, horrida virgd. Durum, acerbum id quidem; 
ſed quicquid nefas ft corrigere, non poteſt emendari, fit lewvins patientid, 


** Inyeniet, Bentleius. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


between death nd Gans tbe ſays, | 4 permanent reſt, and hard iron ſleep, 


that Nax is the parent of both. So that 


poſſeſſed, ſeized his eyes, they are ſhut up 


both Greek and Latin- poets uſe Nex night, do an eternal night by death. 


and Somnus ſleep, for death. So Horace, 
Book III. Ode xi. s 


Surge, ne lengus tibi Seomnus, unde 


eaſy. 


& Mercury, ſee Ode x. 
7 That which is difficult may be made more 
So VirgilSupcranda omnis fortuna 


per viveret. ud Fl ty 
a 


Non times, detur. 

Riſe, leſt a long ſleep, death, that you are 
not aware of, come upon you. And Catullus 
efigram. Nobis, cum ſemel cecidit brevis 
lax, Nox eft tua una dormienda: When 
once ſhort light, that is life, has failed us, 
one night, that is death, which is an ever- 
laſting one, is to be ſlept. And Virgil, 
nes x, expreſſes it elegantly : 

Nl data quies oculis, & ferreus urget 
vmnus, in æter nam clauduntur lumina noctem. 


ferendo eft ; feras, non culpes, quod mutari 
nen poteſt; all hardihips are to he overcome 
by bearing them; bear, and do not complain 
of that which cannot be removed. And 
Terence, Ut quimus, alunt, quando ut volu- 
mus non licet ; if we cannot do as we will, 
let us be contented with doing what we 
can, and be ſatisfied with our preſent con- 
dition. | 
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The KE vx. 5 


D EAT H ſets a ſeal upon every perſon's character, and place, 
him out of the reach of altering it. While one lives, he i, 
{till within the poſſibility of falling away from virtue, and loſing the 
fame, of which he was once poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a man 
reputation, and determines it as good, or bad. This, among 
other motives, may be one reaſon, why we are naturally averſe tg 
the launching out in a man's praiſe, till his head is laid in the duſt. 
Whilſt he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retract ou 
opinions. He may forfeit the eſteem we have for him, and ſome 
time or other appear to us under a different light from what he 
does at preſent. In ſhort, as the life of any man cannot ſtrictly be 
called happy or unhappy, fo neither can he be pronounced vicious 
or virtuous, before the concluſion of it, which is the caſe of Quin. 
tilius Varus before us. | | 
Horace, in this beautiful ODE, addreſſes himſelf to Virgil, immo. 
derately lamenting the death of Quintilius, not reproving him forit, 
but moſt artfully infinuating, that one could hardly grieve enough; 
uis fit pudor aut modus mœroris magno deſideris tam cart capiti;? 
hat modeſty or meaſure of grief can there be for the great loſs d 

ſo choice a man? Car capitis, by the figure ſynecdoc he, the heak 
for the whole man. He brings it in by way of queſtion, that M. 
pomene might decide it, not himſelf, cunningly giving her anſwer; 
Ergo perpetuus ſopor urget Quintilium? Does then an eternal ſleep, 
death, poſſeſs Quintilius? How elegant is the metaphor, eternal 
Heep, for death? And how appoſite to the queſtion of the uſe, to 
convince Virgil of the unreaſonableneſs of his immoderate grief 
for Varus, ſince he was now poſſeſſed of that ſtate which was un- 
changeable, that which he could never awake out of ? 
The ancients, as I have before obſerved, took great care not to 
name death, but figuratively, with an epithet to ſoften the terror 
of it. Hence theſe expreſſions, He flept with his fathers, wa: 
gathered to his fathers, has gone the way of all the earth, at 
of all 75 Cui quando Pudor, i incorrupta Fides ſoror Juſtitiæ. & 
nuda Veritas, inuenient ullum parem ei? To whom when will Mo- 
deſty, and an untainted F 2 the ſiſter of Juſtice, and undiſguiſed 
Sincerity, find any like him? A ſhort but elegant teſtimonial d 
Duintihus's praiſe, Tully, commending Craſſus, lays, Fuit mirificu 
uidam in Craſſi pudor; there was a wonderful modeſty in Craſſ 

t incorrupta fides ſoror ee, nudague veritas. Here Horace ele 
tly joins fidelity and fincerity, as the ſiſter of juſtice, together 

or the one can never be true and good without the other; namel), | 

| veracity, of which Cicero, in his Oration for Cædius, ſays, O magnc 
vis virtutis, que contra haminum ingenia, calliditatem, ſolertih 
| X | contraſu 
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emtraque fitas hominum infedias, facile ſe per ſeipſam defendat; O the 
ereat force of veracity, which, againit the deſigns of men, their 
ceceitfulneſs and craftineſs, can eaſily defend itſelf. Nuda, naked, 
which openly, without any tergiverſation or mental reſervation, 
can overcome all the artifices of cunning and artful men. Invenient 
lum parem ei? Will theſe virtues, fince Farus is dead, find any one 
like him, who made them his inſeparable companions, and ſhewed 
they were always preſent with him, without any mixture of h 
crily or diſguiſe ? Ille guidem occadit, he, indeed, that great man 
is Gad, fie this à multi bonis wirts, to be lamented by all good 
men; ſed flebilior nulli 2 tibi, Oirgili, but to be lament- 
ed by none more than you, O Virgil. Here he acknowledges, that 
Varus's death ought to be regretted by all god men, eſpecially by 
Virgil, who was his intimate friend; then artfully he ſays, Sed, her, 
tu f ius poſets Deos Quintilium; but you, out of your reſpect 
and regard for your departed friend, delice back Quintilius from 
death: non creditum tibi a Diis, ita ut ſemper viverct; not given to 
you by the Gods, that he might live here for ever. He is their 
gift, and they may call him when they pleaſe ; how unreaſonable 
therefore 1s it for you, by immoderate grief, to be angry with them 
ſor taking that which is their own? Qu ſi tu moderere blandius 
Threicio Orpheo fidem, auditam ipſis arboribus; ſuppoſe you could 
more harmoniouſly tune your fiddle than T hractan Orpheus, who 
could charm even inanimate beings by the ſweetneſs of his muſic ; 
pe ſanguis nan redeat vana imagini, life cannot return to your dead 
riend. The ancients believed, that when a man was once dead, 
his ſoul, or the ſpiritual part, if a good man, went to the Ely/tan 
helds; and his hody remained upon earth. That the ſoul had a 
vehicle of pure light air, an image as it were of the body, having 
al its ſhapes and parts, but fo ſubtile, that, like wind, it could not 
de touched. Now, ſays Horace, you may grieve as much as you 
F pleaſe, it is all in vain, you can never bring back Farus's ſoul to his 
dead body. All the art that Orpheus had, which was ſo great that 
it made the trees and rivers follow him, yet could not bring back 
Eurydice his wife, after ſhe was dead, to life again. Quam Mercu- 
rus, non lenis precibus hominum; whom Mercury, inexorable to the 
prayers of men, has once driven with his black rod to the dark 
company of departed ſouls. Then he moſt beautifully ends, Durum 
id quidem, that is a hard matter, O Virgil, indeed, that there is no 
way to get Quintilius back again to life, eſpecially to you who are 
overwhe | 
not be amended, or corrected, may be made more eaſy by patience. 
his Op was writ in the year of the city 729, of Horace's age 
4 before CHRIST 22 ſo that, from this preſent year 1739, it is 
1761 years ſince it was writ. 
ODE 
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S DB ., 
To LVD IA, now an old woman. 
Ile inſults her, becauſe now being grown old ſhe is de. N 


ſervedly contemned by her lovers. 


HE wanton young men now more rarely than heretofo: 
6 3 batter your faſtened window-ſhutters with frequent ; 
ſtrokes, nor do they now take away ſteep from you by their I 
noiſe in the night and ſinging; and your gate, which he. 
5 fore moved eaſily on the hinges, now loves to keep ſhut on it ( 
threſhold. | ( 
Now you hear daily leſs and leſs the voice of your gallant . 
ſhut out, ſaying, O Lydia?, do you ſleep long nights, whilf | 
your lover periſh before your doors? You an inconſtant oli [ 
woman, and deſpiſed in your turn for your impertinence, hal t 
10 bewail your haughty gallants, being left alone in a narrow lane [ 
by your lovers, the Thracian north-wind® raging more about the 
change of the moon than at other times : when furious love and ( 
luſt', which uſe to make mares mad, ſhall torment you about ( 
15 your ulcerated liver ©; not without complaining, that the wanton d 
| th takes more delight in the green ivy-tree, in a young 


wench of a dark myrtle colour, but devotes the dry leaves, df . 
withered women, to Hebrus, a river in Thrace very cold, and 0 

20 therefore a companion of winter. | A 
ANNOTATIONS. | 1 


1 The wanton yaung men now more rarely, 3 In 2 in 4 narrow lum · 8 
&c. It was the cuſtom in Rome for youth - ¶ Terence Adelph. Id quidem ang iportum tn 
ful lovers to viſit their mĩſtreſſes at night, | ef per vium, truly this lane is no thorough- 
and carry with them flambeaux, iron bars, | fare. 


or wooden crows, and other ſuch inſtru-| 4 The Thracian north-wind raging n. xr 
ments, to break open the windows or gates, | about ibe change f the moon, So Livy, | _ 
if they were not preſently opened ta them. iv, cap. xx. Interluniorum dies tempo 
Quatiunt is the very term made uſe of to| bus plenos, & navigantibus quam maxi 7e 
denote the battering down of the walls and | metuendos, non ſalùm peritiæ ratio, ſed dus $: 
bulwarks of a city or caſtle. vulgi uſus intelliget ; reaſon and experience B. 
2 O Lydia, de you fleep long nights, whilſt} has made appear, even ta the obſervativa Bs 
1 your lover periſh befor: your doors ? This| of the vulgar, that at the change of the of 


is the beginning of the ſong that the 
Jovers of Lydia ſung before her door when 
he would not open it to them. 


moon, when the earth is. placed te. 
twixt the ſun and her, that period e 
time is rendered very tempeſtuous, Vf 


pres 
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DDE -XXV, 


Ad LYDIAM jam vetulam. 


Inſultat et, quad jam velula meritd fpernatur ab amaloribus. 


ARCIUS junctas quatiunt feneſtras 
P Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi, 
Nec tibi ſomnos adimunt; amatque 
Janua limen, | 
Que priùs multùm faciles movebat 5 
Cardines. Audis minùs & minus jam, 
„Me tuo longas pereunte noctes *, 
« Lydia, dormis ?” 
Invicem mcechos anus arrogantes 
Flebis in ſolo levis angiportu, 10 
Thracio bacchante magis ſub inter- 
lunia vento: 
Cum tibi flagrans amor & libido, 
Quæ ſolet matres furiare equorum, 
dSæviet circa jecur ulceroſum; 15 
Non ſine queſtu, 
Læta quod pubes ederà virenti ? 
Gaudeat, pulla magis atque myrto, 
Aridas frondes hiemis ſodali 
Dedicet Hebro . 20 


* Longam noctem, Bent/cius. 


ANNOTATIO 


greatly to be feared by ſeamen, and others 
who ſail upon the ſeas. 


te make mares. mad. So Virgil, Geor. iii. full of ulcers 


nels of mares, when the ſeaſon of deſire of enjoying 
of the male comes on. | 


| ORD O. 


PFE otervi juvenes farcits 
nunc quam antea qua- 


tiunt feneſtras tuas, quaſi 


jun&as, crebris ictibus, nec adi- 
munt ſomnos tibi noQurnis cla- 
moribus & cantu; & tua 
Janua, que prius movebat mul- 
tum faciles cardines, amat limen 
ſuum. Tu audis quotide 
minis & minis jam vocem 
amatoris excluſi, dicentis, 
O Lydia, tu dormis longas 
noctes, me tuo amatore pereunte 
ante fores tuas? Tu len 
anus, & contempta invicem, 
flebis ob arregantet tuos mœ- 


cles, te ſola derelictã in angi- 


portu ab amatoribus, Tbracis 
vento bacchante magis ſub in- 
terlunia quam aliis tempori- 


bido, qua ſolet furiare matres 
equorum, ſæ viet tibicirca tuum 
ulceroſum jecur ; non ſine queſiug 
eò quod juvenes anteponunt 


1 Euro, Bentl, | 


N S. 


6 Shall torment you about your ulcerated 
| liver. The ancients ſuppoſed the liver to 
den furious love and luſt, which uſe\ be the ſeat of love. Ulceroſum, properly 


or ſores; but here it denotes 


Seilicet arte omnes furor eft inſignis equarum :| the uneaſineſs of mind occaſioned by vehe- 
But above all there is a remarkable mad-| ment luſt and other corrupt inclinations 


unlawful pleaſures. 


* 


The 


bus: cum flagrans amor & li- 


puellas vetulis, 2, læta 
pubes magis gaudeat wirenti eder, paella pulla atque myrto colore, dedicet aridas frondcs 
Hebro, fluvio Thraciæ frigidiſſimo, ideoque ſedali biem:is. 


+ Vireate, Bentl. 
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H ORACE, in the change of his ſubjects, ſhews a great dei 
of art and judgment: in the preceding ODE he ſets fort}, 
that the death of a good man, ſuch as Quintilius Varus was, can. 
not but be lamented by Virgil, and all good men. In this he lay 
before us the unhappy ſtate and deformity of Lydia, a woman «f 
the town, who in her youthful days had enſnared many fine 
young gentlemen to their ruin, and among others had behayei 
in a very OP manner to our poet, while ſhe was in the bloom 
of youth, and attended by many ſuitors ; but being now grown 
old, and her beauty decayed, ſhe is forſaken and . and 
even inſulted by her former admirers, | 
Good men are called off the tage, before God ſends his puniſh. 
ments upon a nation. They are removed from the evil to come, 
becauſe they have no hand in the fins that bring it. They did al 
they could, by their examples and practices, to put a check to the 
current of thoſe reigning fins and vices. But the wicked ar 
kept for the day of evil and puniſhment ; and the preſerving then 
alive both a puniſhment to themſelves and others. 
Horace here tells old Lydia, that her houſe is not now frequented 
and ſtormed, like a city beſieged, in the night, as it was before, 
that her windows and doors grow ruſty upon the hinges; and to 
make her grieve the more for her former inſolence and petulancy, 
he repeats the words or intreaties the young men were uſed to 
make, to get admittance into her houſe. O Lydia, tu dorms longs 
noctes, me tuo amatore pereunte ante fores tuas? O Lydia, do you 
Aleep long nights, whilſt I your gallant periſh before your doors: 
She ought to expect to be treated in the ſame manner in her old 5 
and be as much deſpiſed now, as ſhe in her blooming years had de. 
ſpiſed others, Had ſhe led a virtuous and ſober life, ſhe would 
never have been ſo much deſerted in her advanced years, the vi 
tuous would have taken care of her in old age; but now ſhe ws 
abandoned to all the miſeries and hardſhips that a guilty conſciency, 
and the thoughts of an ill-ſpent life, could bring upon her, to be 
{tarved to death, with infamy and diſgrace in the ſtreets. 

It is a certain ſign of a fooliſh and diſſolute mind, if we want 
our youth again only for the ſtrength of bones and ſinews, whict 
we once enjoyed. It is as abſurd in an old man or woman, to wi 
for the ſtrength of a youth, as it would be for a young man '0 
wiſh for the ſtrength of a bull or horſe. To have the fame ii. 
clination to lechery and lewdneſs, when we have no ſtrength w 
gratify theſe paſſions, is a puniſhment of itſelf, and ſhews, that! 
it were in our power, as well as it is in our inclinations, we wo 

i 
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| 1, 
il continue to go on in that wicked courſe of life, though we 1 
were to live to Methuſelah's age. 


Horace ends this Ops beautifully, * Lydia, that ſhe might | | 
0 81 
1 


now ſee her errors by her puniſhment. ſee herſelf abandoned I 
and forſaken now, who was ſo much reſpected and careſſed in her Mi! 
younger years, puts her upon the torture and puniſhment, and ! 
complaining that they were ungrateful and unjuſt in forſaking her 
now, to whom ſhe granted ſo many favors in her juvenile years; | 
ſhe wiſhes now that ſhe had behaved herſelf more modeſtly, de- | 
cently, and frugally in her youth, finding herſelf now over- 
whelmed with the burden and infirmities of age, want, ſhame | | 
and diſgrace. For the wanton youth take delight in the green gil! 
ivy-tree, in young and blooming beauties, and deſpiſe the wrink- | 
led brows and withered faces of old women. How beautiful are 
theſe metaphors, in comparing youth to the ivy-tree, which is | 
always green, and the myrtle, which is full of ſap and juice; and 1 
old age to dry leaves, ready to fall off of themſelves, without the N 
blowing of any wind, dry, inſipid, and uſeleſs, uſually blown in- Y! 
to the river to be carried down with the ſtream, and drowned in 9 
oblivion? So we, when we are come to a good old age, are ready 
to drop into the grave, without any other diſeaſe but that of years; 
we are then a burden to ourſelves, and uſeleſs to the generation we 
live in. But let us take warning, and live in ſuch a manner, as 
that we may neither be aſhamed to live, nor afraid to die. 

This ODE was certainly writ long after the eighth of this Book, 
where he ſays, Lydia, oro te, dic per omnes Deos, cur properes perdere 
Sybarin amando ? Lydia, 1 adjure you by all the Gods, tell me why 
you make ſo much haſte to kill Sybaris by amours? And Ops xiii. 
of this Book, where he ſays, O Lydia, cùm tu laudas cervicem cerean 
& brachia Telephi, ve, meum fervens jecur tumet difficili bile : O H- 
dia, when you praiſe the charming neck and beautitul arms of 

Telephus, woe's me, my inflamed liver ſwells with jealous re- 
venge, that it is with difficulty I bear it. Here Lydia was in the 
prime of her beauty and ſtrength; but now ſhe is decrepit and old, 
wrinkled and grey-headed, all her charms are vaniſhed, and ſhe 
become the object of ſcorn and contempt. But at what time af 
Herace's age preciſely this Ops was writ, is uncertain. 
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ODE 


Book , 


XXVI. 


To his Muſe, concerning RLIUS LAMIA', 


It doth not become the lovers of the Muſes to be ſubje8 


to cares and grief. The 
to the Pimplean Mule. 


poet commends his L ant; 


T: I be but acceptable to the Muſes, I will commit forroy 
and fear* to be carried by the boiſterous winds into the! 
Cretic ſea*: entirely unconcerned what king of the cold 


region under the Arctic pole 


may make himſelf to be feared, 


5 or what may terrify Tiridates*, king of Armenia. 
O ſweet Pimplea®, who rejoice in pure fountains, join toge- 
ther flowers produced by the ſun, compoſe a garland for my 
Lamia; my honors, made in praiſe of Lamia, contribute little 
to his honor without your aſſiſtance. 


It becomes you and your 


ſiſters, the Muſes, to conſecrate 


10 this Lamia to immortality upon new harps, and with lyric 
ſtrains ſuch as the Leſbian Sappho? and Alczus* were accul- 


tomed to uſe. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Hlius Lamia, an ingenious poet, 
whom he praiſes for his great genius, and 
adviſes him ts free himſelf from cares and 
fears, that he may attend the Muſe proper 
for the ſubject he is writing upon, and be 
crowned and made famous to all ſucceed- 
ing generations. 

2 Triſtitiam & metus, ſadneſs and fear. 
Theſe both create uneaſineſs, as Cruguius 
ſays; the laſt upon account of the preſent 
evil, and the firſt upon the expectation or 
apprehenſion of that which is to come. 

I will commit ſorrow and fear to be car- 
ried by the boiſterous winds into the Cretic 
fea. This was a way the ancients had of 
exprefling themſelves, when they deſigned 
to bury any thing in oblivion, thatit might 
never be had in remembrance. 

4 The Cretic ſea. The iſland Crete, 
now called Candy, ſituate in the mouth of 
the /Zgean ſea, between Rhodes and Pelo- 
fonneſus : the byeadth of it is 50 miles, 
the length of it is 270 miles. In this iſle, 
they ſay, Fupiter was brought up, and bu- 
tied too. 'I here were once a hundred cities 


in the iſland. The people were excellent 
archers, and mightily given to lying, 
St. Paul obſerved of them out of a poet u 
their own, Epimenides. 

$ Tiridates, king of Armenia; he, having 
forced into exile Phraates king of the Pe- 
fians, was by the unanimous conſent of the 
nobility advanced into his place; he hear 
ing that Phraates was to be aſſiſted by tht 
greateſt power of the Scythians, to recove! 
his empire, was ſo terrified, that, leavin; 
Perſia, he fled to Auguſtus, See Juſn 
Book xlii. towards the end. 

6 O dulcis Pimplea, O ſweet Pimplea, 
mountain and fountain in Macedonia, la 
cred to the Muſes, who are upon that c. 
count called Pimpleæ and Pimpleides. , 

7 Sappho, a famous poeteſs, invent 
of the Sappbic verſe, being rejeft! bf 
her lover Phaon, ſhe deſtroyed herſel 
| There was a promontory in Arcadis, Cal 
ed Leucate, on the top of which Was a lit 

tle temple dedicated to Apollo. In this tem 
ple it was uſual for deſpairing lover s 
make their vow: in ſecret, and afterv® : 


USIS amicus, triſtitiam et metus icus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 22 
Portare ventis: quis ſub Arto 
Rex gelidæ metuatur oræ, 
Jud Tiridatem terreat unicè 
decurus. O quæ fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamiz coronam, 
Pimplea * dulcis; nil fine te mei 
Proſunt 4 honores. Hunc fidibus novis, 10 |/ine te. Decer te tuaſque ſorores 
Hunc Leſbio ſacrare plectro, 
Teque tuaſque decet ſorores. 


* Pimplei, Bentleius. 


, / Eh 


bon KXVI. O. HORATII FLACCIL rr 
00D I. 
Ad Muſam, de EL IO LAMIA. 


Nun decet cultores Muſarum eſſe obnoxios curis & mæroribus. 
Peeta commendat ſuum LAMIAM Muſe Pimpleæ. 


ORD O. 
G O amicus Mufis, tra- 


portare proter vis wentis in Cre- 
ticum mare: unice ſecurus quis 
rex gelidæ oræ ſub Arcto polo 
5 metuatur, quidve terreat T iri- 

datem, regem Armeniæ. 0 
dulcis Pimplea, que gaudes in- 
tegris fontibus, nefte flores 
apricos, necte coronam meo La- 
mia; mei bonores, facti in 
laudem Lamiz, nil proſunt ei 


acrare hunc Lamiam immor- 

talitati novis fidibus, huncy 

inquam, Leſbio plefiro qual 
Sappho & Alcæus conſueverunt uti, 
+ Poſſunt, Bent. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


fling themſelves from the top of the 
recipice into the ſea, where they were 
vmetimes taken up alive. This place was 
therefore called the Lævers Leap; and 
ther the great fright they had been in, 
Ir the reſolution that could puſh them to 
dreadful a remedy, or the bruiſes which 
ey often received in their fall, baniſhed 
Pl! the tender ſentiments of love, and 
we their ſpirits another turn; thoſe, 
do had taken this leap, were obſerved 
ever to relapſe into that paſſion. 
te tried the cure, but periſhed in the 
xyeriment, I ſhall here give you the firſt 
"4 laſt ſtanzas of her Ode ſhe made to 


O Venus, beauty of the ſkies, 

To whom a thouſand temples riſe, 
Gaily falſe in gentle ſmiles, 

Full of love-perplexing wiles; 

O Goddeſs! from my heart remove 
The waſting cares and pains of love. 


Celeſtial viſitant once more 

Thy needful preſence I implore 
In pity come and eaſe my grief, 
Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief; 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart deſires. 


8 Alcæus, a Greek lyric poet, who lived 
in the time of Sepphe, 
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The KEY. 
LVU Alius Lamia, being of Brutus's party, of which Hug 


once was, when Brutus and Caſſius were routed at Philiy; 
Lamia was afraid that all things would be turned into confu;y 
and the commonwealth ruined ; the thoughts of which filled in 
with melancholy and fear. Horace, to comfort him, writ ti 
Obs, wherein he ſhews him the method he took to drive aun 
theſe paſſions of ſorrow and fear, namely, by committing them y 
the winds, to be driven into the ſea; for, by the Get 2 
is meant any fea: that is, to bury them in oblivion, never to l 
remembered. It muſt be owned, that fear is a very poweriy 
paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt virtues to ſubdu 
it. It being implanted in us for our e it is no wonder 
that it ſticks cloſe to us, as long as we have any thing we are wil. 
ing to preſerve. But as life and all its enjoyments would be 
ſcarce worth the keeping, if we were in a continual dread d 
loſing them, it is the — of religion and philoſophy (whic 
Horace here recommends to his friend) to free us from all vin 
uneaſineſs and unneceſſary anxieties, and direct our fear to it 
proper object. Horace therefore ſays, erg non quis rex geliie 
ore ſub Ares polo metuatur, quidve terreat Tiridatem; entirely u- 
concerned what king of the cold northern region, Scythiu 
under the Arctic north pole may have ftruck a terror on 2 
nations round him, or what may make Tiridates afraid. Her 
he adviſes Lamia to be of good courage; if you give up yourll 
to the pleaſant ſtudy of contemplating the Lon fel and beau- 
tiful works of nature, and of making verſes and poems in het 
praiſe, neither the kings of the north nor ſouth can diſtuß 
your peace. And then he makes an apoſtrophe to the Mule 
O dulcis Pimplea, quæ gaudes integris fontibus; O ſweet Pinfla, 
who rejoice in pure fountains. This, as Cruquius obſerves,! 
allegorically ſpoke; pure fountains, that is good, fincery 
courageous, and upright men, they ought to fear nothing; tte 
Muſes, that is, the works of nature, drive away all fear iron 
them. Nee flores 22 collect flowers produced by the {un 
which have the greateſt ſmell and fragrancy; necte coronam mes ali. 
co Lamie, compoſe a garland for my friend Lamia; mei hence 
my honors, that is, my verſes or poem in praiſe of Lamia, can add 
nothing of honor to him without your aſſiſtance. By = 
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we muſt underſtand poetry, and the ſtudy of polite literature. So 
Virgil, Georgic. ii. v. 475. 
Me vero primùm dulces ante omnia Miſe 
Accipiant 
But chiefly, above all things, may the ſweet Muſes receive me. 
And a little after, v. 490. he ſays, 


Felix qui potuit rerum cog neſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes, & inexorabile fatum, 
Subjectt pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 


Happy he who can know the cauſes of things, who has trampled 
under his feet, that is, has ſubdued, all fear, and unalterable fate, 
and the noiſe of Acheron, the river of hell, ſo voracious that it 
can never be ſatiated with the great number of ſouls, 


We ſee that Virgil and Horace, thoſe great poets, propoſe the 
ſame cure of ſadneſs and fear. Decet te tuaſque ſorores, it be- 
comes you and your ſiſters, that is, Muſic and the other liberal 
ſciznces, ſacrare hunc Lamiam immortalitati, to conſecrate this 
Lamia to immortality, novis fidibus, upon new harps. Torrentius 
ſays, the ancients called that new, which was wonderful, great, 
and ſublime, Here the inſtruments are put for the ſongs or poems 
played upon them. Put his mind, ſays Horace, upon that vein of 
poetry, that neither cares nor fears can diſturb him, let his pro- 
ductions be ſuch, as, like Sappho and Alcæus, he may never be for- 
got, but his fame laſt throughout all ages. 


This Opt was written in the year of the city 728, of Herace's 


age 41, before Chriſt 23: ſo that from this preſent year 17 3g, it 
1s 1762 years old, | 
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ODE 


HORACE? Onpsxs. 


Book l. 


XXVII. 


To bis FELLOwW-GUESTS. 


That they may not quarrel in time of drinking, and fight 
amidſt their cups, after the manner of Barbarians. 


T is the cuſtom of the Thracians* to quarrel amidſt their 
1 cups deſigned by nature for the enjoyment of innocem 
mirth: break off this barbarous cuſtom, and preſerve modeſt 
Bacchus * from bloody contentions . 

A Perſian * ſword is vaſtly diſagreeable to wine and candles}, 
nocturnal entertainments. O, my companions, forbear your 
ſhameful noiſe ©, and fit quietly with your elbows cloſe 7. 

Will you alſo that I take part with you of ſtrong Falernian 

10 wine? I will not drink upon any other condition than this, 


that the brother of Megilla 


of Opus, one of the gueſts, tell ne 


by what wound, the love of what maid, he is made happy, with 
what arrow of Cupid he is undone, what maid he loves. 

Do you not care to name the maid whom you love? I will not 

15 drink upon any other terms. Whateyer beautiful maid hath the 

aſcendant over you, ſhe hath kindled a fire you need not be a- 

ſhamed of, and you are always captivated with a generous love, 

Whatever kind of miſtreſs you have, come tell me, put it 


into ears ſafe to keep a ſecret truſted to them. 


Horace, having 


20 heard the maid's name, cries out) Ah! wretched young man, 
worthy of a better love, in how great a gulf“ of miſery are you 


plunged | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Thraciarns, ſee Ode xviii. | 

2 Bacckus, a Metonymy, the God of 
wine, for wine itſelf. Bacchus, ſez Ode 
#1. -- 
3 From bloody contentions. This is by the 
figure Hypallage, for prehibite rixas a Bac- 
cho, keep quarrels from Bacchus, 

4 8 Since the Medes and Perſians 
were all one monarchy, I have tranſlated 
it Per fan. See Ode xxi. 

5 Wine and candles. The ancients began 
their feaſts in the evening, and continued 
them the moſt part of the night; ſo that 
they were obliged to have candles or lamps. 

© Shameful nciſe. The table, while at 
meat, amongſt the ancients was reckoned 


ſacred ; and to make a noiſe at-that tim? 
was a profaning of the feaſt, by breaking 
its filence, and offending Angeroma ts 
Goddeſs of Silence, who was ſuppoied ! 
pre ſide at feaſts, 

7 Elbows cloſe. The ancients at dinge 
and ſupper lay upon beds, leaning or reftin; 
their heads upon their left elbow, a 
feeding themſelves with their right Hage. 
The women were allowed to fit, whicl 
was thought more decent for that ſex. 

8 Megilla tell me. The cuſtom Wi 
that if the gueſt named his miftreſs, be 
who aſked her name was obliged to crit 
as many cups as there were letters in H 

Nan 


Ad SOoDALES CON 


Barbarorum. 


ATIS in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis 
Pugnare Thracum eſt: tollite barba- 
: rum 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 
Vino & lucernis Medus acinaces 5 
Immane quantum diſcrepat. Impium 
Lenite clamorem, ſodales, 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. 
Vultis ſeveri me quoque ſumere 
Partem Falerni ? Dicat Opuntiæ 10 
Frater Megillæ, quo beatus 
Vulnere, quia pereat fagitta, 
Ceſſat voluntas ? Non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quæ te cunque domat Venus, 


Non erubeſcendis adurit I5 
Ignibus, ingenuoque ſemper 
Amore peccas. Quicquid habes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus. Ah miſer, 
Gant laboras in Charybdi, 
igne puer meliore flamma | 20 


quanta Charybdi laboras ! 


ANNOTATTIO 


name. This we have from an epigram | 
of Martial, Book i. q 
Nævia ſex cyathis, ſeptem FJuſtina biba- over againſt 
tur; : 
Quingue Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tri- 
bus; dim; 
Om ris ab infuſo numeretur amica Falerno. 


the wine poured out. 
_ 9 Opus, a city in Bæstia, in that part of 
called Locris. | 
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ODE XXVII. 


VIVAS, 


Ne rixentur inter potandum, & pugnent inter pocula, more 


ORD O. 


| Hracum eft pugnare ſcy- 


þhis natis in uſum letitice : 
tollite barbarum morem, pro- 
hibitegue werecundum Bac- 


acinaces immane quantum diſ- 
crepat a wino & lucernis, 
conviviis nocturnis. O ſo- 
dales, lenite impirm clamorem, 
& remanete freſſo cubito. An 
etiam wultis me quogue vo- 
biſcum ſumere fartem ſeveri 
vini Falerni? Non bibam 
alia mercede, niſi frater 
Megillæ Opuntiæ, unus & 
convivis, dicat quo vulnere, 


beatus, qua ſagitt4 Cupidinis 
pereat, quam puellam amat, 
An woluntas ceſſat nominandi 
pueilam quam amas ? Nen 
bibam alia mercede. Quæ- 
cungue Venus domat te, non 
adurit erubeſcendis ignibus, 
ſemperque peccas ingenno a- 
more. Quicguid babes, age, 
depone auribus tutis ad rem 


creditam continendam. (Ho- 


ratius, audito nomine puellæ, exclamat) Ah miſer puer, digne meliore flamma, in 


N S. 


19 Gulf. Charybdis was a gulf in the Si- 
cilian ſea, now called Galefato; ſituated 


Scylla, a dangerous rock : 


whence the proverb, 
Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Chatyh- 


He hath fallen upon Scylla, deſiring to ſhun 
L*t via be drank to in fix cups, Juſtina Charybdis; when a perſon ſtriving to ſhun 
1 ieven; Lycas in five, Lyde in four, Ida in one evil, falls into another; it being very 
three; let Every miſtreſs be numbered by difficult for ſailors to eſcape the one, and 
not be daſhed againſt the other. 


12 11 Theſſaly 


chum: ſanguineis ix 3. Medus © 


amore cujus puellæ, fit 
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plunged! What witch, what magician, what God can free you 
from her by inchantingherbs brought from Thellaly*'? Scarce! 
can Pegaſus ** himſelf extricate you, fo entangled, from this 
three-ſhaped frightful chimera “. : 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1! Theſſaty, ſee Ode x. horſe-fountain, Bellerophon meeting him, 

12 Pegaſus, awinged horſe, begot of the | got upon his back, and being mounted on 
blooc of M. duſa, ſo called from the Greek | high fell down for fear; but the horſe fie 
word un, a fountain. He flew into| up to heaven, and was there made a con. 
Helicon, and, ſtri king a rock with his hoof, ſtellation. TH 
opened a fountain, which from thence was | 73 Chimera, a mountain in Lycia, that 
called Hippocrene, or Fons Cabatlinus, the | vomiteth up fire. Lions dwell upon the 


| * 


— — — 


The | K Ex. 


2 CE having, in the preceding Ops, adviſed Lamia tg 
the ſtudy of poetry, and other liberal ſciences, to cure him 
of his cares and fears; it is probable, that either Lamia took to 
feaſting and drinking, and that there had been a quarrel ; or that 
he wrote to Horace, why he did not preſcribe to him his old cure, 
the moderate uſe of wine, merry company, and feaſting. Hera: 
does not here ſend him a particular anſwer, but one in general to 
all feaſters and drinkers: wherein he elegantly tells him of the 
barbarous cuſtom of quarrelling amidſt their cups, which are de. 
ſigned to cheer up our drooping ſpirits, The Thracians were : 
barbarous and unpoliſhed people; and therefore it was improper for 
any civilized nation to imitate them. 

A drunken man is a greater monſter than any that is to be found 
among all the creatures which God has made. This vice has very 
fatal effects on the mind, the body, and fortune of the perſon who 
is addicted to it. In regard to the mind, it firſt diſcovers every 
flaw in it. The ſober man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, may keep 
under and ſubdue every vice or folly to which he is naturally in- 
clined; but drinking to exceſs makes every latent weed ſprout up 
in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf; it gives fury to the paſſions, and 
force to thoſe objects which are apt to produce them. As to the 
perſon, drunkenneſs throws a man out of himſelf, and _ 
| | 5 F | qualiues 
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Que ſaga, quis te ſolvere Theſſalis _ ſaga, ra _ = 

. . . 2 es potrrit ſolwere te ab 1A 

\ 2 venenis, quis poterit Deus! venenis Thiſſalis ? Vir Pra 

ix _— te triformi \ gaſus expedict te illigatum tris 
Pegaſus expediet Chimera, mi Chimare 


ANNOTATIONS. 


top of it, in the middle there is graſs and, And becauſe Bellersphin made this moun- 
goats, at the foot ſerpents. Hence came | tain habitable, he is ſaid to have killed the 
the fable of a monſter which vomits | Chimera, The fury of a lion, lechery 
flames, having a lion's head, a goat's | of a goat, and the venom of a ſerpent, are 
belly, and a dragon's tail. So Ovid. Me- all centered in a lewd woman; ſo that ſhe 
tamorph. 9. Habebat mediis in partibus ig- | may very well be compared to this monſter 
nem, pectus & ora lea, caudam ſerpentis. | Chimera. 


— 
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qualities into his mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to in her ſober 
moments. The perſon you converſe with, after a third bottle, is 
not the ſame man who at firſt ſat down at table with you. Belides 
the ill effects this vice produces in thoſe who are actually under its 
dominion, it has alſo a bad influence on the mind in its ſober mo- 
ments. It inſenſibly weakens the underſtanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes thoſe faults habitual, which are produced by 


frequent exceſſes. Thoſe who are addicted to this vice, generally 


neglect their buſineſs, ſpend their eſtates, and profuſely ſquander 
away what their forefathers acquired by thcir care and induſtry, 
and left to them for their ſupport and maintenance. "Therefore 
Horace ſays, Tollite barbarum morem, prohibeteque verecundum Bac- 
chum ſanguinets rixis; Take away that barbarous cuſtom of quar- 
relling in your cups, and drink only ſo much as may exhilarate the 
ſpirits. The ancients, when they dined or ſupped, lay upon beds, 
leaning or reſting their heads, a little erected upon their left clbow, 
and fed themſelves with their right hand. So Horace ſays here, 


Keep your places, be cheerful within the bounds of decency and 
700d manners. 


When this Op was writ, authors are not certain. 
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| ODE XXVIII. 


ArcHnyTas, the philoſopher and geographer, is brough: 

in anſwering a certain mariner, that all muſt die; and 
begging of the mariner, not to ſuffer his corpſe to lic 
unburied on the ſhore. 


A DiaLoGue between a MARINER and the ghoſt of ARCHYTas, 


MARIN ER. FN Archytas ', philoſopher of Tarentum, a little 
quantity of ſmall duſt will cover you who mez- 
ſured the ſea and land, and the grains of ſand which is without 
number, near the ſhore of Matinus *: nor docs it avail you 
who are at the point of death, to have reached the celeſtial 
5 manſions, and to have gone through in your thought the round 
pole of the world. 
GHosT. It is no wonder that I, a mathematician and philo. ] 
ſopher, am dead; for Tantalus * the father of Pelops and feaſtet 
of the Gods, and Tithonus * the fon of Laomedon at length re- [ 
moved into the upper regions, and Minos 5 king of Crete ad- 
mitted into the ſecrets of Jupiter, died: and thoſe beloy 


Book l. 
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10 detain Pythagoras“ the ſon of Panthus ? ſent ſeveral times there; 
although by the ſhield removed from the pillar of the temple of \ 
Euphorbus he aſſerted that he was Euphorbus who lived in the 
times of the Trojans, and that he had yielded nothing to hideous : 
death but nerves and ſkin; and yet, you yourſelf being judge, „ 
he was no mean ſearcher into nature and truth. | n 

15 But the fame eternal night of death waits upon all men, : 
and the path of death is once to be trod by every one _ 7 

he 
ANNOTATIONS. p 
1 Archytas, a philoſopher of Tarentum, aj 2 Matinus, a hill in Apulia, full of box · 5 
noble city in the fartheſt part of the an- trees. 
cient Magna Gracia, now Tarento; it was] 3 Tuntalus, the ſon of Jupiter and Plus G 


inhabited by Spartans, under Phalantus, 
their captain. Archytas was a great ma- 
thematician, aftrologer, and geometrician, 
and famous for his martial exploits, hav- 
ing made his eſcape when Pythagoras and 
ſome of his diſciples were killed ; he was 
greatly beloved by Plato and Timers, upon 
whoſe account he came to Tay. He wrote 
ſeverai books, one whole title is, De wiro 
bono & felice, concerning the good and 
happy man; another, de leg: & juftitic, 
about law and juſti:ez ſome fragments 
whereof are to be found in Sc. He 
made a wooden dove that flew; and in- 
v$>nted 1zveral other curious machines. 
At laſt he periſhed by ſhipwrecks 


the nymph, and grandfather to Agamern'1 
and Menelaiis, who are therefore called 
Tantalide. On a time he entertaining the 
Gods, to make trial of their divinity, 
killed, drefſ-d, and ſerved up his ſon Pelp: 
at the feat ; which fact the Gods ſo ab- 
horred, that for that loathſome banquet he 
made them, they made him one as diſtaſte- 
ful; for he was fet in the water up to the 
chin, aud apples bobbed bim on the lip, 
yet had he nv power to ſtop the one te 
quench. his thirt, nor reach up to the 
other to ſatisfy his hungry appetite: but» 
for Pelops, Fufiterrevived hini; and for his 
ſhoalder that Ceres had eaten up, he mac? 


him one of voi LO Others {ay that he wi 
punis 


r . . 
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ODE XXVIII. 


Axchyvras, philgſophus & geometra, inducitur refpondens 
cuidam nautæ, quòd fit moriendum omnibus ; petenſque 4 
nauta, ne finet ſuum corpus jacere inſepultum in littore. 


DiaLtoGvs inter NAurAM & Umbram AR CH YT. 


| ORD O. 

[UE maris & terræ, numeroque carentis arenæ Naur. 
Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, Archyta, par- 
. . . litt M ti %. . VA mhnerd 
Pulyeris exigui prope littus parva Matinum exigui pulveris cobi- 
Munera : nec quidquam tibi prodeſt bert te menſerem ma- 
Atrias tentãſſe domos, animoque rotundum * bay . ons 
. . . i - 
Percurrifle polum, morituro. pee. . 
Occidit & Pelopis genitor conviva Deorum, min Littus 3 nec quid- 
Tithonuſque remotus in auras, ny 3 * 
. . — % e delia 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus: habentque 8 
Tartara Panthoiden, iterum orco IO animo rotundun 2 

Demiſſum; quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo Hg 

Tempora teſtatus, nihil ultra TE 
7 . Net mirum mes 
Nervos atque cutem morti conceſſerat atræ; mathematicum & 
Judice te, non ſordidus auctor Philoſophum, effe 
i 1 mortuum; nam 
Naturæ verique. Sed omnes una manet nox, 15 Tant alu. 3 
Et calcanda ſemel via lethi. | [-pis S compiua Deo- 


rum, Tithonuſque filius Laomedontis tandem remotus in auras, & Minos rex Cretæ ad- 
miſſus arcanis Jovis, moriui ſunt: tartarag ue habent Py chagoram filium Panthi, de- 
miſſum iterum orco 3 quamvis clypeo refixo teſtatus ſe fuiſſe Euphorbum per tempera Ju- 
ana, & quod conceſſerat nibil atræ morte ultra nerves atque cutem z te judice, nan fordidus 
autor naturæ verique. Sed una æterna nox maret omnes homincs, & via lethi ſemel 
calcanda eſt cuilibet viventi. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


puniſhed for blabbing of ſecrets. But, devoured by the monſter 77:;n9tanrus ; from 
Cicero ſays he had a great ſtone hung over which cruel tribute at length Theſes da- 
his head in hell. livered them: he had an intricate hby - 
4 Trhonus, the ſon of Laomedon, who de- rinth made by Dædalus. At laft he was 
firing long life, was ſo waſted with old killed by ſcalding water being poured upon 
age, that the poets feigned him to be turn- | his head, through the treachery of Cocalus 
ed into a graſhopper; he was ſaid to be king of Sify, to which place he purſued 
veloved by Aurtra (on whom he begat | Dedatus. 
prince Memnon) for that he uſed early riſ- | © Pythagoras, a learned vhiloſopher of 
ing, whereby he preſerved life long. Samos, who through raodeity called him- 
Minos, a king of Crete, and the ſon of ſelf Ph:loſophus, alover of wiſdom ; whereas 
Jahner by Luripa. He fiſt gave laws to before him learned men were called only 
the Crerars, and for his juſtice was after | Sgphoi, wiſe men. He travelled for Know- 
ceath made chief judge in hell; he mar- ledge as far as Egypt and Babylin, and at 
red Paſipha? the daughter of Sol, and had laſt ſet up in Ttaly. He held the tranſmi- 
many children by her. He carried ona war gration of ſ2uls, and forbad the eating of 
rein the Arbeniar:, for the death of his fleſh, His ſcholars for the firit ave years 
bn Ardrog:9, whon: they baſely murdered were only to hear and be fil-nr, 
vitol envy, and c0:7.piiled themtogive ſe- 7 Pantheias, or Pauth es, thit is, Eu- 
en ef the ſon; of the nobility vearly to be pl:r5:r, the fon of Pani, us, lain by Ae- 
| I 4 nelais 
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The Furies“ ſhew ſome as ſpectacles to cruel Mars: the ſea js 
a deſtruction to covetous mariners : the mixed funerals of 94 
and young are "_— upon one another: cruel Proſerpine ſpare; 
20 not one perſon. So alſo the rapid ſouth-wind, the companion of 
the declining eaſt-wind, overwhelmed me in the Venetian 
waves: but you, O mariner, ſpare not as an ill-natured man 
to give me a ſmall quantity of light ſand to cover my bones 
25 and unburied body. | 
If you will do 15 whatever the eaſt-wind ſhall threaten the 
Italian ſeas, may the woods of Venuſinum ſuffer, you being 
ſafe; and may a great reward of your humanity, whenever 
there is an opportunity, accrue to you from juſt Jupiter, and 
Neptune the guardian of holy Tarentum. Package you may 
30 not be afraid to commit a fault that may be hurtfu) fter you to 
your innocent children: the juſt laws and rigorous Curſes may 
wait for yourſelf; I ſhall not be left with unavenged prayers, 
and no ſacrifice ſhall atone for you. Though you may be in 
35 haſte, you need not tarry long; the duſt being thrice caſt upon 
my unburied corpſe, you ſhall have liberty to fail as faſt as you 
pleaſe on your voyage. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


nelaiit in the Trojan war. Pythagoras, the 8 Furies, three hags or fiends, Al, 
better to eſtabliſh his doctrine of tranſmi-| Megæra, and Tiſipbone; they lived under 
gration, aſſerted that himſelf had inha-| Pluto's dominions, and were his rods to 
bited different human bodies, and parti-| ſcourge ſinful and guilty ſouls, Cicers inter- 
cularly that of Eupborbus. \ prets them to be the pricking and griping, 

the 


— 


The K E Yes 


HAT the ancients were of opinion, that the ghoſt of 
dead body, which lay unburied, wandered a hundred years, 
before it could be received into a {tate of reſt, we learn from 


Virgil, ZXneid. vi. verſe 325. 


Hoc omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba eſt ; 
Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, ſepultt : 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 
Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus ofſa quierunt. | 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hec littora circum 7 

Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 
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Dant alios Furiæ tor vo ſpectacula Marti: 3 dant alios in 


e 4 * "Io ſpeFtacula torviMar- 
Exitio eſt avidis & mare nautis : „ 


Miſta ſenum ac juvenum denſantur + funera: nullum avidis mantis: miſta 


Sæva caput Proſerpina fugit. 20 |furera ſenum & Ju- 
Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis venunt denſantur t ſæ- 
eg . q P . 8 va Proſerpina fugit 
Illyr IC1S Notus obruit undis: nullum caput. Sic 
At tu, nauta, Vage ne parce malignus arent guc que rapidas Notus, 


3 comes devexi Orionis, 
Offibus & capiti inhumato obruit me Ilyricis au- 


particulam dare. Sic, quodcunque minabitur Eurus #11 af tw, O dawn, 


Fluctibus Heſperiis, Venuſinæ * 3 in- 
plectantur ſilvæ, te ſoſpite; multaque merces, e eee 
Unde poteſt, tibi defluat æquo fibur & indumare 
Ab Jove, Neptunoque ſacri cuſtode Tarenti. _ CO. 
Negligis ia meritis nocituram 30 Nen 1 2 
Poſtmodo te natis fraudem committere forſan ?: | periis fudtibus, Lu- 
Debita jura viceſque ſuperba 93 
Te maneant ipſum ; precibus non linquar inultis, %, Aber 8 
Teque piacula nulla reſolvent. tatis, unde poteſt, de- 
Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa; licebit 35 at t ob 29us 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. r* AR 


 Terſfbide ſacri Tarenti. 
Ferſan tu negligis committere fraudem nocituram peſi modo te natis immeritis : debita jura & 
ſuperbe vices maneant teipſum; non linguar inultis precibus, & nulla ſac ra piacula reſalvene 
te, Quanguam feſtinas, non eft opus tibi mord longa; ter injetts puluere in meum inhu- 
matum cadaver licebit ut curras. | 


* Avidum, Bentlejus. + Denſentur, Berl. t Fors et, Ber:/, 


SANUGCEATIONS. 


the ings and laſhes of guilty conſciences. | They are called upon earth furiz, in hea- 
Iidireſaith, they are three evil affectations } ven dire, and in hell canes Srygii, the dogs 
et the mind, anger, avarice, and Juſt. [of the river Styx. 


rn 


_— 


The K Ex. 
Thus Engliſhed by the earl of Lauderdale: 


The boatman Charon; the expecting croud 
Of ſouls you ſee along th' infernal flood, 

Want funeral rites above, where ſudden ends 

Have ſnatch'd their bodies from their mourning friends. 
The body firſt muſt funeral rites partake, | 
Before the ſoul can croſs the Stygian lake. 

A hundred years theſe fields they wander o'er, 

That time expir'd, they reach the wiſhful ſhore. 


Hirace's deſign in this ODE is to ndicule r opinion 
of the tranſmigration of ſouls, that when by death they left one 
body, they entered into another; and the vanity of aſtrologers and 


ertune-tellers, who pretend to faretel not only the ſeveral accidents 
| | of 
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The KEV. 
of life, but alſo by what kind of deat perſons ſhall depart t 
life. To which purpoſe he introduceth a mariner thus addreſr 
himſelf to the ghoſt of 4rchytas, a philoſopher, and aſtrenomer 0 A 
Tarentum: O Archytas, a ſmall quantity of duſt will at laſt ew 
you, notwithſtanding all your great knowledge in the motions 
the heavenly bodies, and curious enquiries into the myſteries an 
ſecrets of Nature and Art: what, faith he, will it avail you, at ths 
point of death, to have run through the ſeveral conſtellations g 
heaven, and have gained fo great an eſteem in the eye of the wort 
for your {kill in the mathematical ſciences? You who knew th 
ſphere, the ſituation and various climates and countries of the 
whole habitable world, how came you to be ſhipwrecked in m Mi 
part of it ? 
To this Archytas's ghoſt anſwers the mariner: It is no wonder 
that I, a mathematician and philoſopher, am dead; for Tantalus th 
father of Pelops, who was honored with the preſence of the Gok 
themſelves at a grand entertainment, and Tithonus the fon of. Ly. 
medon, who lived ſo many years upon earth, and Minos King of Cret, 
who entering into the cave, had frequent converſe with Fupiter, 
and advice given him how to make good and uſeful laws for the g- 
vernment of his ſubjects; by this converſe he was admitted int 
the ſecrets of Fupiter ; and even Pythagoras himſelf was ſent feverl 
times into the infernal ſhades, and detained there. Pythagoras taught, 
that when a ſoul left one body, it went into another; and affirmel 
that he was Euphorbus the ſon of Panthus, who was killed in the 
Trojan war by Menelaiis, but upon his reviving he knew the ſhitli 
which he bore in the Trojan war, when he was Euphorbus, which 
ſhield was found either in Apollo's temple at Caria, or in Jon z 
Argos. Ovid. Metamorph.Book xv. brings in Pythagoras thus ſpeaking 
Morte carent anime, ſemperque, priore relifta 
Sele, novis domibus habitant, vruuntque recepte. 
Ipſe ego (nam memint) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram cui pectore quondam 
Sedit in adverſo gravis haſta minoris Atridæ. 
Cognoui clypeum leve geſtamna notre, 
Nuper Abanteis templo Funonis in Argos. 
Souls are immortal, and always, upon having left their former h. 
bitation, they are received, dwell, and live again in new bocic. | 
myſelf (for J remember) in the time of the Trojan war, vas H. 
horbus the fon of Panthns; in whoſe breaſt, as it was directly 9: 
polite to Menelaiis ſtuck a ſpear of the younger ſon of Aten. 
knew the ſhield which was borne on my left arm, lately banging ® 
the temple of Juno at Arges. | 
One and the fame eternal night of death waits upon all me di 


and the path of death muſt be trod by every perſon living. Since 7 
mul 
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"ut die, mariner, how could I be exempted? Therefore do not 
ronder at that, nor at the different ways men pats out of this 
orld, The deſire of military glory brings ſome men to ſudden 
-3th; the defire of riches ſweeps away many ſeamen and mer- 
hants by ſhipwrecks. Miſta funera ſenum & juvenum denſantur. 
No age of life is exempted from death, the Tre middle-aged, 
ind old, all muſt go, when they are called off the ſtage of this 
zorld, When a perſon was about to die, Proſerpine cut the hair 
F his head, as the firſt oblation to be offered to the infernal Gods, 
nd a ſoul could not depart from the body, till the had performed 
dis office; as Virgil, Æneid. iv. J. 698. 


Nondum illi eee Proferpina vertice crineni 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco. 


:thag:ras therefore in anſwering ſaith: Proſerpine's time was come 
o cut my hair, and I could no longer ſtay, but was drowned in the r- 
tian ſea, near this place where you ſee. my body. Wherefore he 
ntreats him to ſhew that humanity to his body, which it wanted. 
Nen opus eft tibi mord longd; Y ou have no need tobe long in doing of 
t: Ter injecto pulvere in meum inhumatum cadaver, licebit ut curras : 
e duſt being thrice caſt upon my unburied body, you ſhall have li- 
erty to ſail or go on your voyage as faſt as you pleaſe, That this 
ras the cuſtom in ſuch a caſe, we learn from Tully de Leg. 2. u. 66. 
ſetiguiſſimum ſepultur genus 1d frifſe videtur, quo apud Xenophontem 
yrus utitur: redditur enim terre corpus, & ita locatum & ſitum, 
uaſt operimento matris obducitur : Ihe moſt ancient way of burying; 
ems to be that, which Cyrus makes mention of in Aenophon : the 
orpſe is then committed to the earth, and fo placed and prepared, as 
fit were covered over with its old mother Earth. As the ghoſt of 
ſrchytas here, ſo after the ſame manner that of Palinurys, Virgil, 
Eneid. vi. V. 365. addreſſes Aneas, £ "os me his, Inuicte, malis, 
ut tu mihi terram injice; namque potes: O invincible hero, put me 
but of this miſerable condition, and caſt earth upon my dead body; 
or it is in your power to make me happy. 9 
Several of the commentators think that this Opz was written in 
Hoerace's old age; but du Hamel ſays, that it was writ in the year 
f the city 713, of Horace's age 26, before CHRIST 38, fo that ac- 
erding to him, it is from this preſent year 1739, 1777 years 
ad. The reaſon of his conjecture is this, that at the battles of 
Feruſium and Brumdiiſium, between Aug uſtus and Auteny, there being 
care taken to bury the dead bodies, ſo great a plague invaded 
Way, that a great many were cut off by it. To prevent which evil 
Pereafter, Horace writ this Opr, to excite them to the ancient 
W<ligious performance of burying the dead. 
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ODE 


Book | 
XXIX . 


To Iccivus. 


It is to be wondered at, and a fort of miracle, that Ie. 
_ e1vs the philoſopher, laying aſide his ſtudies, ſhoud RF / 
have betaken himſelf to a military life through coye:. 


ouſneſs of riches. 


Iccius“, you now envy the happy riches of the Ar. 
bians *, and prepare for a ſharp war againſt the kings 


— 


Sabæaò being not conquered by the Romans, but before by 


Alexander the Great, and you are preparing chains for the ter. 


rible Medes. 


5 What virgin of the Barbarians, her huſband being lain, wil 8 
ſerve you? What youth with perfumed hair which belonge 


to the court of the kings of Arabia, taught to ſhoot the Sericn 


arrows out of his father's bow, will you prefer to be you p 

cup-bearer ? A 
10 Who now can deny that deſcending rivers may again aſcent 

the high mountains, and the T iber run back toits fountain; when 0 

you, who ſeemed to promiſe better things, intend to change fr 1 


Spaniſh armour the noble books of Panætius“ the philoſopher 
15 bought up every where by you, and the houſe of Socratss! 


another great philoſopher ? 


INNOTAIFIONS, 


1 Tccius, a philoſopher; he was Agrip- 


Fa's procurator in Sicily, and by him pre- 
ſented with much land. | 

2 Arabum, Arabians, fo called from Ara- 
bic, a country of Aſia, between Fudeaand 
Egypt. It is divided into three parts; 
Arabia the Stony; Arabia the Deſert; and 
Arabia the Happy. A country full of 
ſpices, rich perfumes, and other treaſure. 

3 Sabea, the chief city of Arabia Felix, 
called now Zibit, where is great ſtore 
of cinnamon, caſſia, frankincenſe, and 
myrrh. Several parts of Arabia had 
bezn conquered by the Romans, but they 
had not extended their conqueſts fo far 
as Sabæa. 

4 Alexander the Great, ſon of Philip king 
of Macedon and Olympias. A prince of an 
extraordigary ſpirit, and a ſhape of body 


anſwerable. He began his great enterpr.:: 
about the age of twenty years, and ja tl! 
ſpace of twelve years had conquered Ir 
Darius the Perfian emperor, Greece, ud 
the greateſt part of the world. A U 
was his tutor. After he had conquered i- 
bylon, he grew proud and intemper2!; 
lome ſay he died with drunkennet; 
others, that he was poiſoned, for that 5: 
had cauſeleſly put to death many et # 
friends. This was about the year of te 
world 3630. Quintus Curtius hath wilt hi 
life and hiſtory. 

5 Medes, that live in Media, a large cou 
try in Afia, bounded with the Hv 
ſea, Armenia, Perſia, and Parthia, cal'l 
now Maday and Servan ; it was once m, 
treſs of the eaſtern empire, which fel 


from her to the Perſians. 48 
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ODE XXIX. 


Ad Iccium. 


Mirum eft, & fimile monſtri, Iociuu philoſopbum, intermiſſo 
ſtudio, ad militiam tranſiſſe cupiditate divitiarum. 


O RD O. 
C C1, beatis nunc Arabum invides et nune ergo invi- 
Gazis, & acrem militiam paras "> F 2 
* . * , 
Non ante devictis Sabææ n 
Regibus, horribilique * Medo ſed ant? ab Alexandro Mag- 


Nectis catenas. Quæ tibi virginum, 5 |*9% d*vittis, borribiligue Meds 


: nectis catenas. Que barbara 
Sponſo necato, barbara ſerviet! wirginum, necats ſponſo, ſerviet 


Puer quis ex aula capillis tio? * puer unc fis capilis 

Ad cyathum ſtatuetur unctis, gere Wu, 0 Br pe 

5 we? a tus tendere Sericas ſagittas pa- 

Noctus ſagittas tendere Sericas ; tern arcu, fatuetur tibi ad 

Arcu paterno ? Quis neget arduis IO |cyarbum adminiftrandum? 

Pronos relabi poſſe rivos D le ng, 

Montibus, & Tiberim rever ti; berim poſſe reverti ad tuam 

Cum tu coemptos undique nobiles ſcaturiginemz cum tu, polli- 

Libros Panzti, Socraticam & domum citns meters, tendits muigre Ie. 

2 s ris lericis nobiles libnos Panæti 

Mutare loricis Iberis, 15 |philoſophi undique ccenptes, 
Pollicitus meliora, tendis? E domum Socraticam. 


* Horribilis, Bentleius. 


5NNOTA4TIQONS. 


6 Serican arrows, from Ser, Serie, and | 8 Sccrates, the ſon of Sophroniſcus a ſtone- 
eres, a people of the Eaft-Indies, betwixt cutter, and Pararete a midwife; a moſt 
tne two rivers Hydaſpes and Indus, where |excellent philoſopher, that, in the jucg- 


firt was invented the makingof filk,whichk | ment of Apol/2, was the wiſeſt man on 


either grew like cotton upon their trees, earth. He was myſt noted for the ſtudy and 
and was by them gathered and prepared ; | practice of moral philoſophy ; wherefore 
or elſe was wrought as ours is by filk- | being envied, his enemies accuſed him of 
wirms naturally, which feed upon mul- | contempt towards the Gods; for which he 
berry-Icaves. Some think Catay to be their | was condemned to die by drinking a po- 
country, beyond China; they were dex- | tion of hemlock; but ſoon after the Athe- 
terou at ſhooting with bows. ; nians ſhewed their ſorrow for the loſs of 

7 Panæti. Panætius a Stoic philoſo- | him, by laying his accuſers, and erecting 
* whom Tully imitated in his Book of ſtatues in honour of him. 


4 Ne. 


* 
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The K ty. 


OrRENTIVs very well obſerves, that the title of this On 
E ſhould have been, Ad Lucium Iriuu, To Lucius In, 
and not Iccivm : for there was at Rome the family of Itia. An 
there is extant a medal of Lucius Itius, as M. Dacier ſays, having 0 
one fide a head with a helmet on it, in memory of that expedition WA 
to which this Ops relates, and on the other fide Ca/tor and Piu 
on horſeback, below L. ITI. above Roma. He ſays further, thy MW" 
Horace ſpeaks here of the expedition of A11vs LAROGus, who, x 
generaliſſimo under AuGusTUs, carried an army againſt the 4. 
bians, in the tenth conſulſhip of AuGusTUs. Although Laxcy: 
met with ſmall reſiſtance, yet the ſcorching of the fun, and th: 
want of water, ruined almoſt his whole army, by an extraordi 
ſickneſs which ſeized the head, and killed the moſt part of them, 4 
Horace hearing that Iccius a philoſopher, who had nothing to d 
but ſtudy the works of Nature, as having a conſiderable eſtate i 
live upon, and a very good library for the improvement of hi 
mind, was going to the army, he writ this Ops, to try if ts 
could diſſuade him from being concerned in this expedition. 
Hurace expreſſes ſome concern, that a perſon of ſuch a plentiful 
fortune, and fo devoted to ſtudies, ſhould now, for the love g 
plunder and booty, go to the army, though the event of war | 
uncertain. Ie therefore calls it acrem militiam, ſharp war, tha 
he may deter him from this deſign, by putting him in mind of th 
fatigues in marches, want of proviſions, dangers in engaging wi! 
the enemy, and other inconveniencies that attend ſuch exped- 
tions. It is true, he calls the plunder and booty, beats guns 
happy riches; but that is only by way of irony, according to tk 
vulgar notion of riches. You are preparing chains, faith it 
for the terrible Mede. Here he alludes to a cuſtom, which tt: 
| ſoldiers in thoſe times had, of carrying chains with them to ſecur 
their captives. But many times thoſe who carried theie chan 
were themſelves vanquiſhed by the enemy, and taken capt'* 
P erhaps, Iccius, this may be your fate. 9 9 9 


N 1 
12 
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But when Harace goes on to point out other motives than the 
Jove of riches, which might move him to go on in this expedi- 
on. What young woman of the Barbarians, after her huſband 
bs ſlain in battle, will ſerve you? What boy with perfumed hair, 
who ance belonged to the palace of the kings of Arabia, and was 
inſtructed in the art of ſhooting with his 1 bow, will you 
prefer for your cup-bearer ? Do you engage in this expedition, 
that you may have the honor of young captive women and boys 
o ſerve you at table, as the reward of your own bravery, and 
ho may be admired by your friends at your diverſion in ſhoot- 
ing, and your eſcaping their arrows who are ſo dexterous at 
ſhooting ? After this Horace ends beautifully with an argument, 
ſewing that this inconſtancy, and the inconſiſtence of this reſo- 
lution of engaging in a military life, compared with his former 
ay of living, was aſtoniſhing. Who can deny that rivers ma 

pain aſcend the ſteep mountains, and that Tiber may run back to 
ts fountain, when a man thus qualified ſhall prefer all the dan- 
gers and inconveniencies of war, to a peaceful and ſtudious life? 
This change of your's, ſaith Horace, will expoſe you to the world, 
yhich before looked upon you as a man of learning, ſenſe, and 


onduct ; but now eſteem you to be covetous, ambitious, fickle, 
ud unconſtant. 


This Ope was writ in the year of the city 729, of Horace's 


ze 42, before CHRIST 22; fo that, from the year 1739, it is 
L761 years old. 


ODE 
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ODE XXX. 


To: VENUS. 


—— 
— 12 


W — 2 , 
— —_— —— 
— Px — — — 


He intreats VE us to come into the temple of Gl ver; 
dedicated to her. 


Venus, queen of Cnidus*, and Paphos“, quit your beloyei 

O Cyprus, and transfer yourſelf to the beautiful chaps] af 

Glycera* invoking you with much incenſe. Come you, attend. 

ed with Cupid, and the Graces* with their looſe girdles; |: 

5 the Nymphs“ haſten hither alſo, and Youth” not very agreeable 
without you, and Mercury“. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Venus, ſee Ode ii. 3 Paphos, a city of Cyprus, ſee Ole i, 

* Cr:idis, a town in Caria, a country in | 4 Glycera, a handſome young woman, 
Aſa the Lets, between Lycia and Iania, on | whom Horace loved. 

the fide of the mountain Taurus, where | 5 Graces, there were three of ther, 

Venus was worſhipped» Aglaia, Eupbreſyne, and Thalig; one name. 


x 


The KE x. 


HE univerſal concurrence of all nations under heaven, in 
5 5 i the great article of devotion and adoration, plainly ſhes, 
that devotion or religious worſhip muſt be the fect of trad- 
tion from ſome firſt founder of mankind; or that it is conform- 
able to the natural light of reaſon; or that it proceeds from a 
inſtinct implanted in the ſoul itſelf. The heathens had a part d 
their houſes fitted up, and ſet apart, as a fort of chapel for ther 
devotions, in which their houſhold Gods, Lares and Penat:, 
were worſhipped. At their feaſts they paid their devotions to then, 
and offered up libations to the other Gods. 

Glycera being a beautiful woman, deſigning to have a feaſt an! 
entertainment at her houſe, in which it was uſual for young ut 
married women to pay their devotions to Venus the Goddeßs d 
love; we may ſuppoſe that Horace, who was one of her admit 
ers, was invited; who ſends her this Ops for his anſwer to het 
invitation: wherein he beautifully invokes Venus to leave Gp 
and Paphos for a feu moments, and transfer herſelf to the beat. 
ful chapel of Ghcera. 32 


b 
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0 9 XXX. 
Ad VENEREM. 


Rigat VENEREM t veniat in ædem GLYCER &, 


aedicatam ſibi. 
| ORDO. 

Venus, regina Cnidi Paphique, O Venus, regina Cridi 
: : Papbique, ne di- 
0 Sperne dilectam Cypron, & vocantis Low _—_ NS A = 
Taure te multo Glyceræ decoram te in decoram ædem Giy- 
Transfer in ædem. ceræ ona L. ys 2 
. . Yes ErYVIAUS Fuer ra - 
Fervidus tecum Puer, & ſolutis $ je Abit — 
Gratiæ zonis, properentque Nymphæ, que tecum preperent, & Ju- 
Et parùm comis ſine te Juventas, ventas par um comis ſine te, 

Mercuriuſque Mercuriuſque. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


receive it, and a third who returned it ; | belonging to rivers, as the Naiades; ſome 
they were attendants upon Venus, painted |to woods and hills, as the Oreades, Dry- 
with looſe ſhining garments and girdles, | ades, &c. 
# decauſe friends ought to be free and open 7 Cupid, ſee Ode v. 

among themſelves. | 8 Mercurius, ſee Ode x. 


— 


— 


The KEx. 


But love is not the only qualification of a happy entertainment 
t a feaſt; therefore Horace adds, Fervidus Puer, & Gratie ſolutis 
unis, Nymphegque tecum properent : Come you attended by Cupid, 
and let the Graces in their negligent dreſs haſten along with you, 
together with Youth, and Eloquence, the uſual attendants of Love. 


This Op was writ in the year of the city 733, of Horace's 


it is 1757 years old, 


8 ODE 


ly who gave a fayour, another who might {| Mympbæ, Nymphe or Fairies, ſome 


age 4b, before CHRIST 18; ſo that, from this preſent year 1739, 
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O DE XXXI. 


- To AfOLIo. 


He deſires not riches of AO Lo, but that he ny 
have a ſound mind in a healthy body. 
V HAT does the poet Horace deſire of Apollo“ nponty 
day his temple is dedicated? What does he pray fz 
at his firſt libation, pouring new wine out of the cup? 
He does not deſire the rich corn of fruitful Sardinia?; ; 
5 the fine herds of cattle of ſcorching Calabria; nor gold, m 
Indian ivory; nor the lands, which the filent river Lim. 
waſhes with its gentle ſtream. 
Loet thoſe, to whom Fortune has given the neighbouring vine 
10 yards, prune them with a Calenꝰ fickle: and the rich merchur 
drink out of golden cups the wine exchanged for Syria! 
oods; he, I fay, who is fo dear to the Gods themſelves, in 
. — three or four times in the year without harm viſits tt 
Atlantic ſea”. | 
15 Olives nouriſh me, chicory, and light mallows, I ſay, nouif 
me. O Apollo the fon of Latona*, I beſeech you, that you i 
grant me not only with a healthy — but alſo with a fours 
mind, to enjoy the wealth I have already got; and ſpend my0: 
20 age not diſhonorably, nor deſtitute of muſic and poetry. 


5 ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Apollo, ſee Ode vii. BJ Calabria, a country in the utterrut 

2 Sardinia, an iſland of Italy, which | part of Italy, which is almoſt an ile; 
formerly belonged to the Spaniards, but is| brings forth fruit twice a year, © 
now ſubje& to its own king, who is of | abounds with bees and cattle. | 
the family of Savoy. It is 170 miles in| 4 Liris, now Gangliana, a river in |: 
length, 80 in breadth, and 450 in com- | which divides Latium from Canparis. 
paſs; its chief city is Cagliari. Martial] 5 Calen, ſee Ode xx. 
ſays, it was a very unhealthy place, but| © Syrian goods. Syria, a large coun) 
rich in corn. hed Aſia, divided into Celeſyria, Goes 


Net 


4 


— 


2 — 4 —_w— — _ —_— — 


The K Ex. 


UcvusTvus having built and finiſhed a temple to Apoll 
/ \ mount Palatine, in the time of his ſixth conſulſhip, mok* 


the eminent poets of that age writ poems upon the conſecration 0 


Suetonius ſays, Templum Apollinis in ed parte Palatine demis e 
$179 


in ſano corpore. 


UID dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 
Vates ? Quid orat, de paterà novum 
Fundens liquorem ? Non opimas 
Sardiniæ ſegetes feracis; 

on z!tuoſz grata Calabriæ 

rmenta; non aurum, aut ebur Indicum; 
Non rura, que Liris quietà 

& Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis. 
Premant Calenia + falce, quibus dedit 

Fortuna vitem: dives & I aureis 10 

Mercator exſiccet culullis 

| Vina Syra reparata merce, 

Dis carus ipſis; quippe ter et quater 

Anno reviſens æquor Atlanticum 

Impune. Me paſcunt || olive, 15 

Me cichorea, leveſque malvæ. | 

rut paratis & valido mihi, 

atoe, dones, &, precor, integra 

Cum mente; nec turpem ſenectam 

Degere, nec citharà carentem. 20 


| guibus 
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OD 3 
Ad APOLLINEM: 


Vu petit ab APOLLINE divitias, ſed ut fit ſana mens 


| OR PDO. 


UID wates Horatius 
Paſcit Apellinem eo die 

in quo templum eſt dedicatum 
11? Quid orat, hàc prima 
libatione, fundens novum li- 
guorem de patcra? Ille non 
orat opimas ſegetes feracis Sar - 
inice; non grata armenta &ſ- 
tuoſs Calabriæ; non aurum, 
aut Indicum ebur; non rura, 
gue taciturnus amnis Liris 
mordet quicta agud, Illis 
| woe dedit vitem, 
premant eam Calena fal: 
& dives mercator exſiccer 
aureis culullis vina reparata 
Syria merce, ille qui eſt aded 
carus Diis ipſis; quippe qui 
ter aut quater anno impune re- 
viſens Atlanticum gur. Oli- 
Ve paſcunt me, cichorea, le- 
wveſgue malve paſcunt me. 
O Apollo Lato, | = te, 
ut dones mibi non ſolùm va- 
lido corpore, ſed etiam cum 
mente integrã, frui paratis 


opibus; & degere ſenettutem nec turpem, nec carentem citbarg. 


+ Calenam, Bent. 


ANNOTATIO 


d Palmy+ene; it is 175 miles broad, and 


Ut, Bent. 


upon the river Orontes. 
7 Atlantic ſea or ocean, which lies along |-wrath, fled 
upon the welt ef Spain and Africa. 


— 
. 


|| Paſcant, Bent. 


N S. 


8 Latona, the daughtet of Crus the ſon 
30 in length. Its chief city is Antioch, | of Titan, who made war againſt Jupiter for 
raviſhihg his daughter; ſhe, to fly Funo's 


to the iſland Or:ygja, that is 


Delos, ſee Ode i. 


_—_— n _ 


: 1 


The K Ev. 


K 2 


Wait, quam fulmine ictam deſiderari a Deo aruſpices pronuncigrant L 
| He built a temple in that part of his palace in the Palatine, which 
eing ſtruck down with thunder and lightning, the ſoothſayers or 
viners declared it was deſired by that God to be rebuilt, It * 
| able 
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bable Augu/?us deſired Horace to write this Op; or Pot upon 
this dedication. Horace here very wiſely would not preſcribe rule; 
to the emperor, but artfully tells him what he ſhould aſk of hall. 
And therefore, as if he had ſet apart a private chapel in his own 
houſe, as Glycera had done for Venus in the preceding Opp, he 
beautifully begins: What does the poet Horace deſire of Apollo upon 
this extraordinary ſolemnity, in which a temple is conſecrated to him 
And to ſhew his earneſtneſs and ſincerity herein, he repeats the que. 
tion again, What is it he can addreſs him for, while he is offering uy 
his libations on this extraordinary occaſion ? So Varro, lib. iv. I. 
facrificands Deis, hoc poculo magiſtratus dat Deo vinum : In fact. 
ficing to the Gods, the magiſtrate (ns prieſt, or other perſon who 
offers) pours out wine to the Gods. By nouum liquorem we mult not 
underſtand, as Dacier well obſerves, the firſt-fruits of the vine, for 
that was only offered to Jupiter; but ſuch wine as they offeredon 
ſuch occaſions, which being the firſt, may be ſaid to be new. he. 
ſides, the ancients called any thing new, that was excellent and good 
of its kind. So Virgil, Eclogue v. 


Vina novum fundam calathis Arviſia nectar; 


T will pour into my cups a new nectar of the wine of Arviſun, 
the iſland of Chios. 

In anſwer to which queſtions, ſays Horace, my requeſts are n0t 
like thoſe of the ordinary ſort of mankind, who think they cannot 
be happy, unleſs they fwim in the midſt of abundance and atlu- 
ence, and have their voracious appetites fatiated with the fineſt of 
wheat-bread, ſuch as Sardinia abounds in. So Tully to his rote” 
Quintus ſays; Cura, mi frater, ut valeas, & quanguam eſt hiemi, tl 
men Sardiniam eſſe cogites : Take care, my brother, of your heat, 
and although it is winter, yet remember you are in Sard'nia; whic! 
although it was a plentiful country, yet was not eſteemed very healit- 
ful. Neither, faith he, do I deſire the fine herds of cattle of ſcorciin! 
Calabria, nor gold, or Indian ivory, nor the lands watered bf 
the peaceful and gentle Liris; ſome ſeek herds of cattle, others 


gold and ivory, ſome lands pleaſantly ſituated by a river, to 2 
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them happy; but a man's happineſs conſiſts in none of theſe, but 
in being content with what he has, and uſing that moderately. By 
[adicum ebur we muſt underſtand Ethiopia, which abounds more 
in that kind than the Ea/t- Indies, The poets take a liberty to call 
any country at a great diſtance eaſt or ſouth, India; fo Virgil, 
Jndia mittit ebur, India ſends ivory. 

Let thoſe on whom Fortune has beſtowed the neighbouring vine- 
yards cultivate them and let the rich merchant drink out of golden 
cups wine exchanged for Syrian goods, he who is ſo much the favo- 
rite of heaven, that he can make three or four voyages a year to the 
Atlantic Sea, and yet return with ſafety and wealth. E bf aureis 
culullis, by the figure Hypallage, for exſiccet auress culullos. Ter 
aut quater anno, twice or thrice in the year, for ſeveral times: a de- 
finite for an indefinite number. Hitherto Horace has told us in the 
negative what he did not pray for. Now he comes to the affirmative, 

having declared that he was contented with the enjoyment of 
common and wholeſome food, he makes his addreſs to Apollo, to 
grant him a healthy body, and a ſound mind, to enjoy that which he 
had already got, and to ſpend his old age amidſt the innocent diver- 
ſions of muſic and poetry. Without ſoundneſs of body and mind, all 
the comforts of this life are of little value: old age is generally a 
l itſelf, but a good reputation is as much to be eſteemed as 
me ider. 

This he did with a view to make Auguſtus draw the proper in- 
ference, and learn what he was to pray to Apollo for. Not for new 
conqueſts, not for plenty of meat and drink, that he might live a 
luxurious and voluptuous life, not for gold, ivory, or the delicious 
products of foreign countries, but to content himſelf with the pro- 
ducts of his own dominions; to be a pattern of frugality and ſo- 


. to his ſubjects, and honorably to end his days on earth, be- 
fore he was tranſlated to heaven, | 


This Ope was writ in the year of the city 725, of Horace's age 


38, before CHRIST 26; ſo that from this preſent year 1739, It is 
1765 years old. ; | 
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ODE XXXII. 
To bis HARP. 


He ſpeaks to his Hare, and deſires that it may be pre, 
ſent with him, and not leave off playing with him, 


O Harp, firſt played upon by Alczus? acitizen of Leſbos*, why 
_# although he was brave in war, yet whether he was amo 
5 armed men, or had laid up his ſhattered ſhip upon the wet ſhore 
ſang Bacchus, the Muſes, V enus?, and the boy Cupid whoalway 
keeps by her, and Lycus“ with his beautiful black eyes and bla 
hair, we, as requeſted by Mzcenas, &c. entreat, if ever being free 
from cares we have played upon you any thing under the fk 
10 which may live this year, and many others; come on, and dich 
to me a Latin : | 
O harp, who art the ornament of Apollo“, and acceptable: 
the table of ſupreme Jupiter, O you, who are the ſweet refreſh. 
ment of my toil and care, be always ready to ſolace and con; 
15 fort me whenſoever I call upon you, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Alceus, ſee Ode xxvi. 4 Venus, ſee Ode ii. Dul 
2 Leſbos, ſee Ode xvii. S Lycus, a boy beloved by Horcc. | 
3 Bacchus, ſee Ode xii. i 6 Apollo, ſee Ode vil. 
— | — — — — — 
The K Ev. 


\ UCH are the fruitful productions of a poet's brain and imagins 
tion, that he can make any thing the ſubject of his poem, cv 
ghoſts and departed ſouls, as in Ode xxviii. in the dialogue betwen 
the ghoſt of Archytas and the mariner; and here Horace makes 
own harp the ſubject of this Ode, This he doth to ſhew his earnct 
deſire, that as Alcæus was the firſt and one of the chief Hric poeb 
among the Greeks, ſo he might be eſteemed the firſt and chich! 
not the only lyric poet among the Latins, Alcæus was bort ® 
Mitylene the chief city of the iſland Leſbos, and carried on a cr 
ſiderable war with the Athenians, being not only remarkable 8. 
poet, but alſo as a general; and although he was brave in war F 
amidſt his greateſt dangers by land or by ſea, he could not for 
to ſing Bacchus, the Maſes, enus, and the boy Cupid, her inſepa- 
able companion. Ouid faith of Alceus, 
Nec plus Alcæus conſors patriægue hyrægue 
. Laudis habet, quamvis grandius ile ſonat, 


Alc 


canere ſecum. 


Oſcimur *, ſi quid vacui ſub umbra + 
Luſimus tecum, quod & hunc in annum 
Vivat, & plures; age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen, 

Leſbio primum modulate civi : 5 
Qui ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 

ittore navim; 
Liberum, & Muſas, Veneremque, & illi 
Semper hærentem Puerum canebat, 10 
Et Lycum nigris oculis nigroque 
Crine decorum. 
O decus Phœbi, & dapibus ſupremi 
rata teſtudo Jovis, O laborum 


Ritè vocanti. 
* Poſcimus, Bent. 
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ODE XXXII. 
Ad LYRNAM. 


Alloquitur LVR A M, Poſeitque ut ea adjit ſibi, & non deſit 


O RDO. 


Barbite, modulate pri- 

mim ab Alcæo cjvs 
Leſbio, qui quanquam ferox 
eſſet in bello, tamen inter ar- 
matos eſſet, ſrve religarat na- 
wim jactatam in udo littore, 
canebat Liberum, & Muſas, 
& Venerem, & Puerum ſemper 
berentem illi, & Lycum de- 
corum nigris oculis & nigro 
crine, poſcimur a Mæcenate 
aliiſque, i vacui curis luſi- 
mus tecum quid ſub umbra, 
uod wivat & in bunc annum, 
plures alios; age, dic car- 


es decus Pbæbi, & grata 
dapibus ſupremi Jovis, O tu, 


qui es dulce lenimen laborum, 


Pulce lenimen, mihi cunque falvle 1 5 


ſalve mibi cungue rite vccanti 
re. 


+ Antro, Bentl. 
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keus himſelf, who is my countryman as well as a lyric poet, has 
ot more reputation than I, although his poetry is ſtronger, and 
e treats of more exalted ſubjects in a higher ſtrain. Quintilian, 
Book x, chap. 1. ſays, Alcæus in parte operis aureo plettro meritò 
hnatur, gud tyrannos inſectatur. Multum etiam moribus 22 
n elquendo brevis & magnificus, & diligens, plerumgue 
mulis; ſed in luſus & amores deſcendit, majoribus tamen aptior. 
hey deſervedly beſtow a golden harp on Alceus in that part 
f his work, which he has written againſt the tyrants, 
ontributes very much to the moral part; in 1 man, Bar is ſhort 
and magnificent, and diligent, far the moſt part like 
leſcends ſometimes to games, plays, and amours, but is fitter for 
ſublime and lofty ſubjects. In his poems of the civil wars of Mity- 
ne and the divers factions of the tyrants Pittacus, Myrſilus, Mega- 
pagres, of the Cleonætides, and others; he ſhews without reſerve the 


omers 


He alſo 


emer, He 


ambition 
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men Latinum. O tefludo, quæ 
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ambition, pride, covetouſneſs, and cruelty they were poſſeſſed ay 
guilty of. Dr. Bentley, and ſome others, have poſcimus inſtead 
n but in my weak judgment, the paſſive is more agreeable, 

grace's meaning than the active; for as Cruquizs, Pere Sanadon; ai 


other commentators obſerve, it is 


cenate aliiſſue amicis; we are deſired by Mæcenas and other friend 


—_— 


E's Opxs, 
K Ex. 


Book! 


to be underſtood Poſcimur d Me. 


ll 


—_ _ 


ODE 


To ALBIUS 


Not to grieve more than enough, that a rival is unwor. 
thily preferred before him by Glycera. 


O 


ſhe having broke her enga; 


Albius*, do not grieve overmuch, err, 
on the cruel Glycera *; nor ſing mournful elegies, becauk 


XXXIII. 


— — 


TIBVUL LVs. 


in your min 


ements to you, another perſon 


youn an you is preferrec 


er 
5 Behold the love of Cyrus *inflames Lycoris *remarkableforher 
ſmall pretty face; Cyrus burns with love for cruel Pholoe*: but 
the ſhe-goats ſhall be joined to the Apulianꝰ wolves, before that 
Pholoe will yield herſelf up to ſo vile a lover. So it ſeems 
10 to Venus (ſuch is her will); who is pleaſed to put perſons o 
ferent ſhapes and tempers under the brazen yoke with a crui 


fort of pleaſure. 


When a more beautiful young woman was in love with mt 
Myrtale? the libertineꝰ detained me with a pleaſing chain, who 
temper is more fickle and unſettled than the Adriatic? ſe 

T5 winding itſelf round the Calabrian gulf. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Y Albius Tibullus, an eminent poet, who 
writ ſeveral fineelegies, four books where- 
of are ſtill extant; he and Yirgil died much 
about the ſame time. 

2 Glycera, ſee Ode xxx. 

3 Cyrus, ſee Ode xvii. 

4 Lycoris, a beautiful maid, 

5 Pbelze, a beautiful young woman, but 
of a very haughty temper and ccquetiſh 
conduct, as appears by an elegy of Tibul- 
tas, 1, 8. addreſſed to her, yet extant. 

© Apulian wolves, Apulia, a country in 


before ou. 


ol 
Fa 


Italy, well ſtored with ſheep, which p15 
duce very good wool; it is now codes 
Puglia, and is divided into two parts, the 
one called Puglia Piana, or Daunia, d 
other Peucetia, or Terra di Bari. 

7 Myrtale, a beautiful young woman bat 
of a diſagreeable temper. 

8 Libertine, that is, ſhe was not bon? 
free citizenof Rome, butaſterwards made . 

9 Adriatic. The Straits of Aaria, . 
Venet an gulf; called alſo the Cavs 
gulf; ſee Ode xxxi. 
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; quid vacui curis Iuſimus ſub umbrd, if at our leiſure- time we have 
compoſed poems which may be publiſhed and conſidered by this 
and 2 ages; I now in a particular manner beg your aid 
in writing a Latin poem for the public, at the requeſt and in obe- 
dience to Mæcenas and other friends. 


What time this ODE was writ, is uncertain. 


— — — 
— „ — „ 2 


ODE XxXXIII. 


Ad ALBIUM TiBULLUM. 


Ne deleat plus æquo, rivalem indign? præponi fibi q Glycerd. 


| ORD O. 

L BI, ne doleas plùs nimio, memor Abi, ne doleas plis ni- 
H Immitis Glycerz ; neu miſerabiles x 5 ppg ig —_ 
| Vecantes elegos, cur tibi junior rabiles clegos, cur laſs fide 
Inſignem tenui fronte Lycorida g jen Cori torres Lyceride s- 
7 * 1 ignem tenui fronte; Cyrus 
Cr. tor ret amor 3 Cyrus a a peram autem declinat amorem in 
Declinat Pholoën: ſed priùs Appulis aſperam Pbelern: ſed capreæ 
Jungentur capreæ lupis, Ake 
| W . a guam Pholoe peccet turpi adul- 
3 uam turpi Pholoe peccęt adultero. tero. Sic viſum eſt Veneri; 
die viſum Veneri; cui placet impares 10 |cui placer mittere impares for- 
Formas atque animos ſub juga ahenea 2 _ — f oy 

'$ . . u um fa . 
| Sævo mittere cum jocòd. melior Venus peteret meipſum, 
I Ipſum me melior cum peteret Venus, Myrtale libertina continuit me 
1 Gratä detinuit compede Myrtale 3 compede, "—_ 
Libertina, fretis acrior Adriæ {yo agg — 86 

| Curvantis Calabros ſinus. = 


The 
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E hy diſappointment in love is more hard to get over than any 
other; the paſſion itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſubdues the heart, that 
it diſables it from ſtruggling or bearing up againſt the woes and 
diſtreſſes which befal it. A heart in love has its foundations ſap- 
ped, and immediately ſinks under the weight of accidents that are 
diſagreeable to its favorite paſſion, Horace, who had been under 
the ſame unhappy circumſtances, hearing that Albiys Tibullus, his 
intimate friend and fellow-poet, was dejected and caſt down, upon 
the unexpected denial] of the returns of love from Glycera, writ 
this Op E to comfort him, and adviſe him to curb this paſſion, and 
reſtrain it within proper bounds, He does not admoniſh him to 
ſtifle it altogether, becauſe he knew that was not to be expected; 
but not ſo far to indulge it, as might be prejudicial either to his 
health or reputation. Ihe fickleneſs and inconſtaney of women, 
whether wife or miſtreſs, has cauſed a great deal of trouble to many 
men in the ſeveral ages of the world. Virgil, ſpeaking of Dits, 
fays, Varium & mutabile ors ag ft femina : A woman is always 
an inconſtant and changeable creature, Tully _ That they 


who Jive under an imperjous woman, are always ſlaves. An ill 
mihi liber, cut mulier imperat! cui leges imponit, praſcribit, jubet, 
vetat quod videtur? Qui nibil imperanti negare, nihil recuſart 


audet? Poſcit? dandum eft, Vocat? veniendum. Ejicit? al- 
eurdum. Ildinitatur? extimeſcendum. Can he he eſteemed free, 
who is commanded by a woman? He to whom ſhe gives laws, 
grants and denics what ſhe pleaſes? Who can neither deny her 
any thing ſhe aſks, or refuſe to do any thing ſhe commands? Does 
the aſk any thing ? it muſt be given her. Does ſhe call ? he muſt 
come to her. Does ſhe deſire him to be gone ? he muſt go out oi 
her preſence. Does ſhe threaten ? he muſt ſhew himſelf afraid. 
How much T :bullus was eſteemed by Horace, we may learn from 
Epiſtle iv. Book 1. where, in this Epiſtle which he adreſſes tohim, he 
appeals to him as a ſufficient judge ofhis works, Albi, no/trorum ſernt- 
num candide judex; O Albins, ſincere or impartial judge of my poems. 
This is no extraordinary thing, fays Horace; I myſelf have beenſerye 


-.- 


0 
* 
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{by her. But behold a greater than you or I have been treated ſo 
Cyrus, the firſt Emperor of the Perſian monarchy, who united the 
Medes to it, took Babylon, a man admired for his perſonage, 
prowels, wiſdom, and liberality. As he changed his miſtreſs for 
{ch a one, ſo do not you take another. Be not caſt down at this 
diſappointment, for Cyrus had the ſame fate: and therefore he 
ſays, Sed capreæ priùs jungentur Appulis lupis, quam Pholoe peccet 
turpi adultero : But the he-goats ſhall be ſooner joined to the Apu- 
lian wolves, than Pholo? can give herſelf up to ſo baſe a lover. He 
having forſaken Lycoris, another miſtreſs, although he was a great 
emperor, Phglo# would not truſt him; it is not reaſonable ſhe 
ſhould z we may as well think the ſhe-goats and the he-wolves 
will join together, as ſhe will comply with ſuch a gallant. Do 
not you therefore, upon this diſappointment, take on with another 
miſtreſs, leſt you run Cyrus's fate, be never received into favour 
again by Glycera z have patience, and ſhe may become as loving 
and obſequious to you as formerly. And then he proceeds to 
another argument with him, Sic viſum eft Venert, cui placet im- 
pares formas atque animos mittere ſub ahenea juga cum ſævo joco : So 
it ſeems good to Venus, it is her will and pleaſure to put perſons af 
il)-matched and unequal bodies and minds, under the brazen yoke of 


reaſon nor cauſe why ſuch and ſuch accidents fell out, they ſaid, 
dic * et Diis, ſo it ſeems proper to the Gods. So Virgil, Æneid. 
ui. Poſtquam res Aſie, Priamique evertere gentem immeritam viſum 
s Syperis: After that the Gods thought proper to overturn the go- 
vernment of Aſia and Priamus, and an innocent nation. So her 
Sic viſum eſt Veneri : Tt is the will of Venus, the Goddeſs of love, to 


make men love ſuch women as are very diſagreeable to them in 
temper and morals, 


This Opt was writin the year of the city 7 33, of Herace's age 4b, 
before 8 18; fo that from this preſent year 1739, it is 1757 
Jears ole | | 


ODE 


matrimony, with a cruel joke, When the ancients could give no | 
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To HIMSELF. 


Whom it repents, that having followed the Epicurean fe, 
he too negligently and careleſsly worſhipped the God; 


Hitherto have been indeed too ſparing and remiſs a worſhip. 
per of the Gods, whilſt being inſtructed in the whimficy 
philoſophy of Epicurus * I wander out of the way; now I an 
forced to fail back again, and to purſue the courſeT lately forſyl, 
For the Father of the day, Jupiter“, dividing the clouds wit 
his bright lightning, for the moſt part drives the thunderins 
horſes and his ſwift chariot through the pure air; whereby thi 
2 of earth, and the winding rivers, by which the fire 
Styx ?, and the dreadful ſeat of the inviſible Tænarus +, a 

10 both the confines of Atlas? are ſhaken. | | 
God is able to turn things upſide down, and humbles the 
great, making the obſcure to become illuſtrious. Hence 
capricious Fortune takes away the higheſt honor with a ſhay 
x5 noiſe, and takes delight in placing it upon another's head. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Epicurus, an Athenian philoſopher, who | 
placed man's chief felicity in the pleaſure 
of the mind; he was a very temperate and 
continent man, as Seneca witneſſes of him, 
ho alſo in ſeveral places highly commends 
him, and quotes ſome excellent ſayings 
from him ſuch as theſe : Cheerful poverty 
is a faſhionable thing : He moſt enjoys riches, 
«obo leaft wants them : If you live according 
to nature, you Twill never be poor; if accord- 
ing to cpinion, you Twill never be rich: They 
lie ill, who are always beginning to live: 
There is no living pleaſantly, without living 
well, Kc. Howbeit, the name of plea- 
ſure, wherein he placed man's chief feli- 
City, cauſed all other voluptuous philo- 
ſophers, and carnally minded men, who 


did at the time of his death. 


were indeed of the ſchool of Ariſtippus, to 


E's 
XXXIV. 


Ops. Book . 


be named Epicures, followers of Epicu! 
It is reported of this Epicurus, that he ce. 
nied the providence of God, and taughtthu! 
the world was made by a concourſe of 
atoms, or bodies ſo ſmall as to be inviſible 
to our ſenſes, and that the ſouls of men i 
corporeal, and die with the bodies. Atte 
he had li ved voluptuouſly thirty-two cat 
he died of the tone in the bladder; witl 
which being grievouſly tormented, he pi! 
himſelf into a brazen veſſel filled with ha 
water, and then calling for wine, defires 
his friends to live as yoluptuouſly 3s lt 


2 Jupiter, ſee Ode ii. | 
3 Styx, a ſpring and river in Arad. 
which riſeth out of the lake Pheneus, the 


water whereof is ſo cold and venum"u 
l tha 


Ce 
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Man's firſt care ſhould be to avoid the reproaches of his own 
heart : to look within himſelf, and conſider well if the actions 
of his life be agreeable to that temperance, ſobricty, and juſticy 


Which 
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OD IV. 
Ad SELIPSUM. 


duem penitet, qudd ſecutus Epicureos, parùm fludieſe coluerit 


Deos. 


ARCUS Deorum cultor & infrequens, 


Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 


Conſultus erro; nunc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare curſus 
Namque Dieſpiter 


Cogor relictos *. 
8 3 
Igni coruſco nubila dividens, 


Sedes, Atlanteuſque finis 
Concutitur. 


bſcura promens. 
Fortuna cum ſtridore acuto 


* rcleCtos, Bentl, 


that it kills any thing that drinks of it. 
F Iteareth and waites iron and braſs: it can- 
not be contained in any thing, but in the 
hoof of a mule : ſome ſav, Alexander the 
Creat was poiſoned with jt, The poets 
| frign it to be a river of hell, and fo 
| facred to the Gods, that if any of them 
lwear by it, and break his oath, he ſhall be 
deprived of his Godhead, and drink no 
ur for a hundred years. 

+ Tenarus, a promontory and ſea- port 
| town of Peleponneſus, full ot thick woods, 
where the poets: feign was a deſcent to 
hell, called by Ovi Tenaria- porta, the 
Tenarian gate; by V irgil, Tenariæ fauces, 


Plerumque per purum tonantes 
Egit equos volucremque currum z 
Quo bruta tellus, & vaga flumina, 
(Quo Styx, & inviſi horrida Tænari 


Valet ima ſummis 
Mutare, & infignem + attenuat Deus, 
Hinc apicem rapax 


Suſtulit, hie poſuiſſe gaudet. 


the Jænarian jaws. 


Roa 


ORD O. 


GO haQtenis fui qui- 
dem parcus & infre- 


uens culter Dewrum, dum con- 
1 inſanientis ſapientiæ Epi- 
curi err; nunc cogor dare 
vela rctroiſum, atque iterare 
relictos curſuss Namgue Di- 
eſpiter d widens nubila co- 
ruſco igne, ages con egit 
equos tonantes V9 Ucremgue 
currum per purum acerems 
uo bruta tellus, & waga flu 
10 mira, guo Styx, & Hor rida 
| fedes inviſi Tænari, Fe Ru, 

| Atlanteics concutitur. cas 
valet mutare ima ſummis, & 
attenuat inſignem, promens ch- 
ſcura. Hinc rapax Fortuna 
ſuſtulit apicem honoris cum 
acuto ſtridaore, hic gaudet 
¶pꝛſuiſſe. 
+ inſigne, Bent. 


5 


15 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 Atlas, a mountain in Mauritania, ſo 
high, that the top of it is ſaid to reach 
to heaven, and bear it up. It was ſo 
called from a man of that name, king of 
the country, and brother of Prometheas, 
turned by Perſeus into this hill at the ſight 
of the Gorgon's head; who, becauſe he was 
the firſt inventor of aſtronomy, was ſaid 
to bear heaven on his ſhoulders; namely, 
by reaſon of his great knowledge in aſtro- 
nomy. There are two hills of this name, 
the one by Herculcs's pillars 3 the other 
that divides the kingdom of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, now called Erif. Alſo a king of 
Traly, father to Electra. Another of Ar- 


cadia, father to Maia, 


* 
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which are virtues neceſſary to prolong it, and make him happy. 
= race, in this Ode, perceiving that in his younger years he had 
& even himſelf up too much to the precepts of Epicurus, by intemper- 


ance 


—— —ͤ— 2 > - _ 
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ance and luxury, that he loſt the firſt and ſecond, and by not 


Book |, 


giving to every one their due, he came ſhort of the third, namely flat 
juſtice, makes here an ingenuous confeſſion, that he had been toy Tu 
* in the worſhip of the Gods. And how can he be jult and 
who hath been unjuſt to God, the fountain of juſtice ? This te 
word infregueus, as Dacier obſerves, is a metaphor taken from bu 
foldiers, who too frequently are abſent from duty: fo Feſtis m 
Pompeius, Infreguens 3 miles, qui abeſt, abfuitve ſigni; gl 
That ſoldier was called unfrequent, who was abſent, or had been ou 
abſent from his colours, at the calling of the rolls. My not ap. th 
pearing in the temple, ſays Horace, at the ſolemn times of de. pu 
votion and prayer, when I ſhould have paid that worſhip and th 
adoration to the Gods, which I ought to have done, may juſtly lu 
be called a deſertion of them. Devotion opens the mind to great ful 
conceptions, and fills it with more ſublime ideas than any that om 
are to be met with in the moſt exalted ſcience ; and at the ſame * 
time warms and agitates the ſoul more than ſenſual pleaſures. th 
That Epicurus taught his followers to deſpiſe all religion, appears 

from Cicero de Natura Deorum, N. 122. where he fays, Epicurus er G 
animis hominum extraxit radicitits religianem, cum Diis immortalibus PO 
& opem & gratiam ſuſtulit.— Tollit id quod maximt proprium eft ap- ab 
time preftantiſſimeque nature. Quid enim melius, aut quid pra- 7 
fantius, bonitate & bengficentid? Qud cum carere Deum vultic — 
neminem ab eo amari, neminem diligi vultis. Epicurus has entirely 5 
taken religion from the minds of men, when he taketh away aſſiſt- 4 
ance and grace from the immortal Gods. — He has taken away that 

which is moſt agreeable and proper to the beſt and moſt excellent T 
nature. For what is better, or what more excellent, than goodnels N 
and beneficence? Which when you will have God to be without, | 
you will have no body to be loved by him, you will have none to be # 
dear to him. I am confirmed, ſays ed in the folly of Eprcurus's C 
principles, by coniidering the manifeſt inſtances and evident proots ; | 
of a divine Being, which preſides over the univerſe, ſuch as thunder G 
and lightning, and that too ſometimes when no natural cauſe therect n 


can be affigned. Cicero de Divin. Lib. 2. Nonne perſpicuum tf 
ex prima hominum admiratione, quod tonitrua jactuſque fulminum ex- 


timeſcent, credidifſs ea efficere rerum omnium prepotentem FJoven? | 
if 
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t not clear from the firſt admiration of men, that thunder and 
gaſnes of lightning make men afraid, and believe that almighty 
Jupiter is the cauſe of all things ? Drives his thundering horſes 
0 ſwift chariot through the pure air. The ancients repreſented 
the noiſe of thunder, as made by Jupiter's chariot and horſes : 
but when it thundered without any clouds, they accounted it as 
miraculous. And therefore, ſays 3 you Epicureans need not 
give a natural cauſe for thunder, that it is the clouds and ſulphure- 
ous exhalations ſet on fire by their falling upon one another ; for 
there has been thunder frequently ſeen without a cloud in the 
pure air, where there can be no natural cauſe aſſigned for it but 
the will of Jupiter; which if you will not confeſs, this mighty 
lump of earth, and winding rivers, whereby Styx and the dread» 
ful ſeat of inviſible Tænarus, and both the top and bottom of the 
mountain Atlas are ſhaken and tremble, will be ſufficient con- 


viction to any one, that the terrible preſence of Jupiter makes 
them do ſo. 


God, an over-ruling cauſe in the world, by which we ſee thoſe in 
power ſometimes amazingly humbled, and thoſe who are in an 
abje&t and low condition as wonderfully exalted, Deus promens 
cura; God makes obſcure things to become illuſtrious Here, 
Cuguius fays, Horace alludes to the barrel Homer ſpeaks of, in his 
laſt Jliad, out of which 4 * draws good things, proſperity to 
ſome, adverſity to others. So Ovid; 
Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus; 
Et ſubito caſu, que valuere ruunt. 

The Divine Power makes a ſport at human affairs; and by a ſud- 
den fall, thoſe things which ſeemed ſtrong and laſting are reduced 
to nothing. This ſudden change of human affairs, the overturning 
kings and kingdoms, and the ſetting up mean, ob Sure, weak 


come by chance, or a concourſe of atoms: there is therefore a 
God that rules and governs the world, and they, who fear and 
worſhip him, are the wiſeſt and moſt prudent men. | 


What time this Ode was writ, is uncertain. 


ODE 


Then he goes upon another argument, to prove that there is a. 


men and nations to the height of power and grandeur, Aud never 
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ODE 
To 


He beſeeches her to preſerve Cæſar going to Great Britain, 


le 1 diate! 
O able immediate 4. 


loweſt to the higheſt 


gree, 
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Goddeſs, who now reigneſt at pleaſant Antium *, who at 
either to lift up mortal man from the 


or to change pompous triumphs 


5 into funerals ; the poor countryman courts you with an earnef 
prayer: whoever ventures on the Carpathian ſea* in a Bithy. 
nian ſhip?, invokes you as Goddeſs of the ſea. 

The fierce Dacian® reverenceth you, the _ Scythians', 


10 and cities, and whole nations, and fierce 


atium , and the 


mothers of barbarian kings, and monarchs clothed in puryle 


reverence you; leſt 


you ſhould throw down with injurious 


foot the now ſtanding pillar of the empire; and leſt a numerous 
15 people ſhould ſtir up to ſedition thoſe who are now quiet by cry. 


Ing, 


To arms, to arms! and ruin the government. 


Cruel Neceflity? always goes before you, bearing great nai; 


and wedges in her brazen 


d; nor is the cruel hook want- 


ing, or the plummet of melted lead. 


20 ope, 


Fidelity * rarely to be met with cloathed with white 


ents, reverenceth you, nor does it refuſe to accompany 


you ; although as an enemy you deſert rich men's houſes, 


nav. 


ing changed your gaudy apparel. But the unfaithful common 
people, and perjured harlot withdraw themſelves ; treacherous 

25 friends alſo ſhun to bear the yoke of adverſity with you, when 
the caſks together with the dregs are quite dried up. 


0 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* Antium, an ancient city of Traly, the 
capital of the Velſcians, the country of 
Nero, and a good harbour for ſhipping. 
Cicero, in his Epiſtie to Atticus, iv. 8. thus 
deſcribes it: Artic nibil quietius, nibilaltius, 
nibilamænius: There is nothing more quiet, 
more ſtately, or more pleaſant than Antium. 
Here the Goddeſs Fortune had a temple, 
very famous both upon the account of the 
many gifts of the great men, with which 
It was adorned, and for the lots that were 
caſt, and the reſponſes which were given 
by the oracle. At this time nothing of 
this city is left, but a promontory near it 
called Cape de Anxo. 


by the Turks, Oſmanili. 


2 The Carpathian ſea, ſo called from 
Carpathus, an ifle between Rhodes and (ret! 
which uſually retaineth its ancient name: 
by ſome it is now ealled Scarpanto. Gr: 
pathius leporem is a proverbial expreſſion 
to denote thoſe who defire to procure 
things to their prejudice. 

3 Bithyman ſhip. Bithynia was 2 con- 
try of Afia 921 Ea. reiz to Troas oveta- 
gainſt Thrace, and, as is ſuppoſed, planted 
by Thracians; whence Xenopbon calls it 
Thracia Afiatica. It was called formerly 
Bebrycia and Mygdonia; now it js named 
by ſome Burſia, by others Becſcangit and 


4 Dacia 
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ODE XXXV. 


Ad 


FoRTUNAM. 


Obſecrat eam ut conſervet Cæſarem ProfeFurum in Britannos. 


Diva, gratum quæ regis Antium, 
0 Præſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos; 
Te pauper ambit ſolicita prece _ 
Ruris colonus : te dominam @quoris, 
Quicunque Bithynã laceflit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 
Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbeſque, genteſque, & Latium ferox, 10 
Regumque matres barbarorum, & 
urpurei metuunt tyrannl z 


Injurioſo ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam; neu populus frequens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma 15 


Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 
Te ſemper anteit ſæva Neceſſitas, 
Clavos trabales & cuneos manu 
Geſtans ahena ; nec ſeverus 
Uncus abeſt, liquidumque plumbum. 20 
Te Spes, & albo rara Fides colit 
Velata panno, nec comitem abnegat; 
Uteunque mutata potentes 
Veſte domos inimica linquis. 
At vulgus infidum, & meretrix retro 25 
4 cedit; diffugiunt cadis 
um fæce ſiccatis amici, 


Ferre jugum pariter doloſi. 
ANNOTATTITO 


4 Dacian, Dacia was acountry of 2 
Lay, beyond the Danube. It is now di- 
vided into Tranſylvania (which is called | in his hands 


, 


ORDO. 


O Diva, que regis An- 
tium gratum, que pre- 
ſens es wel tollere corpus mor- 


tale de gradu imo ad ſum- 


mum, wel vertere ſuperbos 
triumpbes funeribus; pauper 
colonus ruris ambit te ſolicita 
prece: quicungue 1 Car- 
patbium pelagus Bithynd ca- 
rind, invocat te dominam 
gurt. Aſper Dacus me- 
tuit te, profugi Scythe, ur- 
beſque, genteſque, & ferax 
Latium, —_ barbaro- 
rum regum, purpurei ſy- 
ranni mutuunt te; ne proruas 
Hantem columnam imperii ſui 
injurioſo pede; neu frequens 
Populus concitet homines ceſ- 
ſantes à bello clamando, ad 
arma, ad arma, frangatque 
impermum, Sæ ua Mega 
| ſemper anteit te, geſtans tra- 
bales clawos, & cuneos abend 
manu; nec ſeverus uncus 
abeſt, liquidumgue 1 
Spes, G rara Fides welata 
albo panno, colit te, nec ab- 
negat ſe comitem tibi; utcuns 
que inimica linguis potentes 
domos, mutata veſte. At in- 
fidum wulgus, & perjura me- 
retrix retrd cedit; amici dolof 
pariter diffugiunt ferre jugum 
7 cadis ſiccatit uni 


N S. 


7 Cruel Neceſſity. It is here brought in as 
a ſervant of Fortune. Torrentizs ſays, he had 


a precious ſtone very ancient, 


the Mediterranean Dacia, and by the Ger- on which was engraved a winged *irgin 


mans Sivenburgeny that is, ſeven caſtles), | ſtanding on 
+ omen called the Dacia Alpeftris, and] before her, 


a globe, and a diſtaff placed 
ſpinning out the lots or for- 


ids tunes of mankind: and that he had an 


$5 Scythe, Seythians, ſer Ode Zix. 
Latium, ſee Ode xxi. i | 
Vor. I. 


ancient medal, having the effigies of two 
| young women, —_— which was writ . 
ici 


cum fæce. O Fortuna, oro ut 


— —_—  — — —— 2 ů ð˙r5 _—_— r 


— — o 22 Da —_— — — — ——— — 


_ 
> — — — — 


— —— — 


—— — — = 


wiſdom, conduct or courage, but to the Goddeſs. In your intend 
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O Fortune, I pray you to preſerve Cæſar now going to the 
Britons the remoteſt people of the whole edrth, and preſerve ah 
the army of the Roman youth lately raiſed, which is formig. 

30 able to the eaſtern parts of the world and the Red Sea. 

Alas ! we are aſhamed of the wounds and ſcars received in 

the civil wars, and of the wickedneſs of our fellow-citizen; 
25 who were killed in that war. Alas ! have we an obdurate age 
ſhunned any villainy ? | 

What wickedneſs have we left not committed? From why 
wickedneſs have the Roman youth reſtrained themſelves through 

40 reverence to the Gods? What altars have they ſpared ? O Gul. 
deſs, I wiſh you will new-ſhape our blunted ſwords upon ſome 
new anvil againſt the Maſſagetes“ and Arabians *?, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Fuſticus Fortune Antiat. on the other ſide ing Neceſſity going before her, and in her 
an altar, with theſe letters, FOR. RE.| hand bearing great nails, wedges, and 
and about it, Cæſari Auguſto, under it, hooks, to puniſh thoſe who abuſed ber 
EX. S. C. that is, Ex Senatds Conſulto, beneficence, and for ſtrenthening tholg 
dy a decree or order of the ſenate. I here ſhe favoured, 

was at Antium a picture of Fortune, hold- 8 Fidtlry, 


— —— — 
— — * —— . 


| The K EY. 


O wonderful are the changes of Fortune, ſo ſurpriſing are the 
ſudden, various, and contrary turns and events of it, that it 

ts not to be wondered at, if the I made it a Goddeſs. 
Auguſtus, after the civil wars between Pompey and Julius Ceſar 
were ended, finding all things quiet and peaceable, retired wit 
ſome friends to Antium, where he continued ſome time, and aſked 
their opinion, whether they thought it proper that he ſhould raiſe an 
army, march it through France, and tranſport it over to Brita. 
This being approved of, the army was raiſed accordingly ; and 's 
they were upon their march, at Ariminum, a city of [taly, by the 
river Rubican, now called Rimini, they met the Britiſh ambaſſadors, 
who being introduced to Auguſtus, ſnewed their credentials, begging 
a peace, which was granted them, and this expedition ſtopt. A- 
race, who was never wanting in gratitude, writ this OD, to ſhew 
his reſpect to Augiſtus, and the love he bore to his countrymen; 
wherein, addreſſing himſelf to the Goddeſs Fortune, he prays to her for 
good ſucceſs to them. He does this in ſuch a manner as plainly ſheus 
his belief that it was inher power to grant what he wanted; andatthc 
ſame time teaches thoſe whom he prays for, that whatever victor) 
conqueſt, or triumph they made, muſt not be aſcribed to their o 


—  — — — 


expedition to Britain, ſaith he, you muſt travel both by land and 5 
| : wiat- 


— 
: 
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Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos _ 2 Cæſarem ,mox ure 
. EI i ritannos ultimos totius 
Orbis Britannos, & juvenum recens JO ‚ &f conmns BY: 
Examen, Eois timendum manorum juvenum recen: 
Partibus Oceanoque Rubro. W e timendum Ecis 
Eheu, cicatricum & ſceleris pudet, kita? eee 


Oceano. Ebeu ! nos pudet ci- 


Fratrumque. Quid nos dura refugimus catricum in civili bello ac- 


tas? Quid intactum nefaſti 35 | ceptarum, & ſeeleris fratrum 
Liquimus ? Unde manus 1 . in 1110 — 
ee Aid nos dura tas refugi- 

Metu Deorum continuit ? Quibus mus Quid nefaſti liquimus 
Pepercit aris? O utinam nova intactum nde Romana 
Incude diffingas * retuſum in rey N e e e 


Maſſagetas Arabaſque ferrum 40 [ aris pepercit? O For- 


tuna, ut inam difngas ferrum noſtrum retuſum ſuper nud aliqui incude in Maſſagetas 
Arabaſques b 


* Defingas, Bentl. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


$ Fidelity, Faith or Hope were covered ment, to ſhew how juſtly and innocently 
with a white garment. Mr. B:nd, Mincl- | they ſhould perform the duties and offices 
lun, and ſome others, ſay that he here al- | committed to their charge. 
ludesto thoſe who were ſetting up for can- | 9 Maſſagetes, a people of Scythia, where 
didates for any public employment in the | now is the ſouth part of Tartary. 
fate; forſuch perſons wore a white gar- | 10 Arabians, ſee Ode xxxix. 


— 8 » 1 


. 


whatever the country produces through which you travel, whatever 
good weather and fair winds you are favored with, you owe it all to 
Fortune. The huſbandman, who brings you proviſions, acknow- 
ledges this, and prays earneſtly for it. Ihe mariners that carry you 
over, acknowledge their ſafety from ſtorms and ſhipwreck, and 
their arrival at their deſired port, to be owing to the bounty of For- 
tune; we are encouraged to become humble ſupplicants to you, 
O Goddeſs, from the practice of all nations, cities, and coun- 
tries, who call upon you for your aid and aſſiſtance. Then he offers 
up his addreſſes for the ſafety of Auguſtus and the commonwealth. 
Do not caſt down, ſays he, the ſtanding pillar of this empire, that 
* Auguſtus himſelf. Lubinus paraphraſes this ſentence thus: Te O 
nund! & rerum domina Fortuna, ſupplicibus oro precibus, ne Auguſtum 


late & ſalute totius reipublicæ incolumitatis cardo vertitur, injurioſo, 
nid, & maligno pede proruas & dejicias, eque eminenti dignitate 


tate & incolumitate in populo pacem & concordiam ſtabilias, ſeditiones 
ac tumultus contra imperatorem prohibeas. You, O Fortune, gover- 
neſs of the world and all things in it, we humbly entreat, that Hu- 
Situs Ceſar, the ſtanding and upright pillar of the Reman empire, 
and the hinge upon which the ſafety of the whole commonwealth 
L 2 turneth, 


tinuit ſceleſtas manus * Qui 


Leſaremimperii Romani ſtantem & ereftamcolumnam, in cujus digni- 


Peſundas & praſternas; tuo ue auſpicio in hac præſenti rs 
t 
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turneth, may be preſerved from all unlucky accidents; but that peace 

and coneord may be eſtabliſhed to the Roman people in this pre· 

ſent happy and ſafe reign of his; and that all ſeditions and tumults 

”m_ the emperor may be ſubdued. A burnt child, we ſay, dread; 

the fire. Horace ſeeing the army levied, and their intended enter. 

| prize and expedition upon Britain laid aſide, expreſſes ſome ap- 
ö prehenſions leſt the ſeditious ſpirit but lately quelled ſhould again, 
upon this occaſion, revive a civil war afreſh ; to prevent which, 
þ he tells them that Fortune carrieth always puniſhments for thoſe who 
tranſgreſs her commands. Whatever pretext people may have for 

riſing up againſt lawfuj and eſtabliſhed authority, Horace here tells 
wi Wit Fortune is always ready, with proper and ſuitable puniſh. 
ments, to make them ſuffer for their crimes. Although you leave 
thoſe who abuſe your bounty and beneficence, by changing their 
proſperity into adverſity, yet a good ſincere man is always the ſame; 
but the unfaithful multitude and perjured perſons deſert their friends 
in the time of adverſity. No ſooner are our caſks empty, than our falſe 
friends diſappear. There is no confidence to be placed in the com- 
mon 


—_— 


ODE XXXVI. 
To PooMPONIUuUS NUMIDAS. 


— 


He greatly rejoices upon the account of his return from 
Spain. 


T is a pleaſure to us to appeaſe the tutelary Gods, preſervers 

of Plotius Numidas, with incenſe, muſic *, and the blood aſ 

a calf due to them for fo great a favour; who being now ſafely 
returned from the fartheſt part of Spain ?, diſtributes many kiſſe 

5 to his beloved companions, yet to none more than his deu 
friend Lamia; remembering that they paſt their childhood" 
under the fame tutor e, and likewiſe remembering that the) 
both put on the manly gown on the ſame day. * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Pomponius, or rather Photius Numidas, 2 Fidibus. Fidis is properly 2 fiddle, ff 
ſo called, becauſe as a general he carried muſical inftrument; but here, by 4 74 
arms into the country called Numidia, a, nomy, it is put for the muſic played ® 
part of Afric, now called Belidulgerid, or that inſtrument. ; 1 
Biledelgerid ; famous among the Romans, by| 3 The fartbeſt part of Spain; that N 
reaſow of Maſſiniſſa, a great enemy to the northern part of it, now called Ng, 
Reman ſtate, 0 ; 


6 
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mon rank of mankind, nor in thoſe who proftitute their honor and 
chaſtity for the love of money; for they will deſert their beſt 
friends when adverſity comes: and even thoſe who promiſed a 
great deal of ſincerity and love, while our profperity continued, 
when adverſity and poverty come on, will certainly forſake us. 
O Fortune, I ſay, keep Cæſar fafe now going to the Britons the 
remoteſt people of the whole earth, and the army of the Roman 
youth newly levied, formidable to the eaſtern parts of the world 
and the Red Sea. And further, to deter them from all thoughts 
of a new civil war, he beautifully ends this Op, ſaying, Alas! 
how greatly am I aſhamed of the wounds and ſcars received in the 
civil wars, and of the wickedneſs of our countrymen who were 
killed in that war ! What cruelties have we not excercifed ? This 
expedition againſt Britain being laid aſide, he wiſhes them to 
carry thoſe arms, which the emperor had put into their hands, 
azainſt ſome foreign enemy. 


This Opt was writ in the year of the city 726, of Horace's 


age 39, before CHRIST 25; ſo that from this preſent year 1739, 
it is 1764 years old. 


n 


* _—_— r * AA. rot i a. hot. 


— 
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ODE XXXVI. 
Ad POMMPON IU NUuMIDAM. 
Ob reditum ejus ex Hiſpanid exultat gaudio. 


| ORD O. 
T thure, & fidibus juvat FUr placere cuftodes 
Placare, & vituli ſanguine debito 7 a a of 
| Cuſtodes Numide Deos; tbure, & fidibus, & debito 


anguine vituli; 


Qui nunc Hefperia ſoſpes ab ultims, ads rediens ab » 5 He 


Caris multa ſodalibus, 5 [perid, dividit multa ofcula 
Null pluratamen dividit ofcula, = * [ne on nel 
Quam dulci Lamiæ; memor miæ; videlicet memor actæ 
Actæ non alio rege puer tie, Pueritice ſuz noh alio rege, f- 
Mutatzque ſimul t ogæ. | malgue mutatæ togæ puerilis. 


Ne igitur pulcbra hee dies 
ANNOTATIONS. 


Auguflus had a war with the Cantabri, 6 Tutor. It was cuſtomary among the Ro- 

whic was not very ſucceſsful; and there-| mens to call a maſter, tutor, or governor 

fore Pletius coming ſafe home from thence, | to any nobleman's children, Rex, a King; 

v the more acceptable. | becauſe as the king rules over his ſubjects, 

4 Lamia. Alius Lamia, ſee Ode xxvi. | ſo they rule and preſide over their pupils. 

Puer'tiæ, for pueritiæ, by the figure The youths put on their manly gown 
on account of the verſe. | when they were ſeventeen years of age. 


L 3 7 Diffinclior. 
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the 


7 Diſtinctian. Days of rejoicing were noted 
with chalk, called in Latin Creta, from the 
iſland of that name, See Ode xxvi. and it 
1s no uncommon ſaying among us, when 
any thing remarkable happens, Chalk it up. 

8 After the manner of the Salli. They 
were the prieſts of Mars, inſtituted by Na- 
ma Pompilius, twelve in number, and of the 


HORACE' Onpxs. 


Let not therefore this joyful day paſs without a particular mark 

ro of diſtinctionꝰ; let there be no want of cheering liquor, ny 
reſt to our feet which ſhall dance after the manner of the Sali 
who were the prieſts of Mars ; 
15 for drinking much wine, outdo Baſſus“ in drinking "T'hraciay 
a 1h ; let neither roſes, nor the long-lived parſley * ng 
ort-lived lily, be wanting to the feaſt. All ſhall fix thei 
languiſhing eyes on Damalis; but Damalis ſhall not be parted by 
any new gallant from her beloved Plotius, but will keep cloſe 

20 to him than the wanton 1vy cleaves to the oak. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Book] 


let not Damalis?, a woman noted 


ſenatorial rank: their number was douhl-4 
by Tullus Heſtilius.” Theſe, armed with abr. 
zen helmet, belt, and breaſtplate, vent 
chrough the city with a conſtant even pace, 
dancing to the ſound of muſical infy. 
ments. Their ſolemn prceſſions were ven 
magnificent. Hence the proverb, Day; 
Saliares, for a grand entertainment. 


9 Damal:, 


m— 


The KEV. | 
HOSE who have put Horace's Ops intheorder in whichthey 
are handed dovn to us, have had a regard to place them i 
ſuch a manner, as they faw the- ſubject have a relation or reference 
Pony Ook, which Hzrace addrefles to the Goddeſs For. 
or ſucceſs to Auguſtus and the army with which he intended 
to make an expedition againſt the Britons. In this, Horace con: 
cratulates Numidas upon his ſafe return from the expedition he hal 
Mr. Bond and Minellius being generally the comment. 
tors who are uſed in the ſchools, I did not think fit to alter thei 
title to this ODE, which is to Pomponius Numiadas, with whom Lan. 
 binus agrees, But becauſe many of the old and modern commenti- 
e Dacier, Des Prez, Di 
Hamel, &c. have Plotius Numidas, and not Pomponius or Pompeni, 
as ſome others, I have put Plotius in the Ordws. 
Horace begins this ODE beautifully; It is a pleaſure to us toappeal 
the Gods who have preſerved Plotius Numidas, with incenſe, mulic 
and facrifice, which are juſtly due to them for ſo great a benefit. Hi 
race tells us, ODE xxxiv. thathe was parcus & infrequens cultor Di- 
rum, a ſparing and ſeldom worſhipper of the Gods. Here he ſhev 
that he is a true penitent, and will perform thoſe vows he made t 
them, Some of the carping commentators are diſpleaſed with fi 
care, to appeaſe, thinking it improper; but they will not allow then- 
ſelves to conſider that vows and promiſes made, are a debt, whic! 


to the 
tend, 


made. 


tors, as Cruquius, Lubinus, 


) 
K 
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Creſſa ye careat pulchra dies nota IO p nigh . * Poon for mo- 1 
us prompte amphora', re: 8 
New prompt modus amphorz, | requies pedum in increm Sa- 4 
Neu morem in Saliùm fit requies pedum; inn; new Damalis mutti 1 
Neu multi Damalis mer 1 3 2 bibax N — | 
a © 1 8 a orexcta amyſtiae, new rye ip 
Baſſum Threicia Vincat amy {tide 7 deſint epulis, neu vivax apium, 11 
Neu deſint epulis roſæ, 15 | new breve lilium. Omnes de- ll 
Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. ponent. putres oculos in Da- "it 
Omnes in D amalin putres malin; nec Damalis diwelle- 
ma | 


a | tur à nau aliquo adultero a 
Deponent oculos; nec Damalis novo Plotio, ambitizfior laſcivis cdx 


Divellctur adultero, ris, 
Laſcivis ederis ambitioſior. 20 


ANNOTATIONS. 


q Damalis, a noted female toper, 3 large cups at one draught. See Odc 
hved by Plotius. xvili. href | 

10 Boſſus, ſome ſay he was a former 12 Long-lived parſley. This herb con- 
lover at Damalis; others, the Jambic poet] tinues green for along time, and was there - 
mentioned by Propertius, 1. 4. and Ovid. | fore eſtee med fit to put amongſt the flow- 
Jig. ive 10. a ers, with which they made coronets for 


11 Thracian bumpers. The Thracians| the gueſts at feaſts; to which is oppoſed 
were great drinkers, and commonly drank | the ſhort-lived lily. 


— 
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if they be not paid, will diſpleaſe the Gods; upon which account 
Horace could not make uſe of a more proper word here. The c 
E 19des Dii, the tutelary Gods, meant here, are, as the commentators 
take notice, Caſtor, Neptune and Pollux, who govern the ſea, and 
bring fair weather, to whom we may ſafely add Æolus, the God of 

the winds, and Mercurius the protector of travellers. Many and great 
are the hazards to which war expoſes thoſe who are concerned in it, 
When therefore any perſonreturns ſafe ſroma war, he has all the rea- 
ſon in the world to give thanks to the divine Providence for it, It 
is not our conduct and courage to which we ought to aſcribe our 
afety in war, but to the protection of the Gods, Plotius's ſafe re- 
turn was the more remarkable, becauſe that expedition was unſuc- 1 
ceſsful, A general who preſerves his army, and faves the lives of it} 
his ſoldiers, although not a conqueror, is as much to be. praiſed as 1 
when victor; Auguſtus upon that account graciouſly received Pu- fi 
tis, Count YVaudemont, in that famous retreat in the late war againſt j 
France, where, with 30,000 men, he was ſurrounded by 90,000 fil 
French, his bringing this whole army off, gained more glory than if it! 
he had given them battle, Plotius, being ſafely returned from abroad, 
| Uiſtributes many kifles to all his dear friends, who were extremely 

glad to ſee him ſafe after the rumour of his ill ſucceſs ; but his arri- 
val cauſed a particular joy to his friend Lamia, who had been edu- 
cated with him under the ſame tutor. It is a ſign that boys are 
good who do not change their maſters, and ſome boys who learn to- 
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The Kev. 
gether, contract ſuch a friendſhip in their innocent and tender 
as laſts as long as they liye. he day when friends meet after long 
abſence, hare. A to be diſtinguiſhed as a joyful day. The Thr.. 
cians marked the lucky days with chalk, and the unlucky Gays 
with coal; and the Greeks imitated them. "The Romans uſually 
had feaſting, drinking, muſic, and dancing at their going any 
conſiderable journey abroad, which they called their Viaticun; 
and at their returning ſafe home, which they called Coriviun 
Adventitium, as Torrentius obſerves. Our poet defires that nothing 
may be wanting to complete the entertainment, neither muſic, danc. 
ing, or variety of viands; nor roſes, parſley, or lilies, for garland, 
As he began this Ove with ſhewing his readineſs to offer up facri. 
fice for the joyful return of his 3 friend, ſo he concludes i; 
with a hearty wiſh, that his friends may till continue faithful ty 

him. 


. tb, „ %% << RV $ _ tC. ww 
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ODE XXXVII. 


To his COMPANIONS. 


He exhorts his companions to mirth, now that Cleopatre 
| was dead. 


OW, O companions, may wedrink heartily, now may we 

| touch the earth with a nimble foot; now is the time to 
orn the beds on which are placed the images of the Gods with 

5 diſhes after the manner of the Salii*, Before this time it was u- 
lawful to draw from the cellars of our grandfires our wine d 
Cæcubum; while, with an infected troop of vile men, a furious 

10 queen?, weak enough to hope for any thing, and intoxicatel 
with her good fortune, was threatening ruin to the capitol, and 

a funeral to the empire. But ſcarce one of her ſhips eſcapiny 
the flames leflened her rage; and Czfar ?, purſuing her fyug 
from 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 After ibe manner of the Sali, The feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly and map 
Sali were an order of prieſts inſtituted by | nificent;z whence the poet here uſes da 
Numa, for the keeping of the brazen target, | Saliares, for delicate meats. 
which, as he gave out, fell into his hands 2 A furius queen. Cleopatra quee! of 
from heaven, for the cure and ſafety of the | Zgype and fifter of Prolemy. Mark 4+ 
City during a peſtilence. The entertain- }tony was ſo enamoured with her, that he 
mants of thefe prieſts upon their ſolemn | forfook his en wife, the ſiſter of 0% 


wil 


092 XXXVII. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 153 
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him. Ambitioſtor is a form of ſpeaking, as Torrentius obſerves, 
whereby We expreſs our earneſtneſs and regard for the perſon of | 
thoſe we do or ſeek any thing from, by putting our arms about their = 
waiſts, and graſping them, whoſe favour we ſeek, and for whom we if 
»xpreſs a great deal of regard and concern. Thoſe who take ll 
his in a worſe ſenſe, juſtly deſerve the cenſure of the royal garter, | 
Zoil to bim that evil thinks. Adulterus here ſignifies nothing but 
a gallant or leur; fee ODE xxxiii. although it is there taken in a it 
hid ſenſe with reſpect to Cyrus. 

This Opt was writ in the year of the city 728, of Horace's 
age 41, before CHRIST 23: fo that from this preſent year 1739, 
it is 1752 years old, 
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ODE XXXVII. 


Ad SODALES. 
Sodales hortatur ad lætandum, ertindtd Cleopatrd. 


UNC eſt bibendum, nunc pede bro UNC, o ſedales, b:- 


Pulſanda tellus ; nunc Saliaribus bendam oft, nunc 

Ornare pulvinar Deorum : = . : ** 
Tempus erat dapibus, ſodales. — puluina- Dorum 

Antehac nefas depromere Cæcubum 33 — ts- 
ö Cellis avitis; dum Capitoli 0 bl c nefas erat depro- 


mere vinum Cæcubum 


Regina dementes ruinas *, avitis cellis; dum regins 


unus & imperio parabat, demens, cum grege wivo- 
Contaminato cum grege turpium „ 

| Norbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 10 fre guidliber, & 2 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci e rabat 


: WE ruinas Capitalio 2 
Ebria. Sed minuit furorem = ben, Sed U - 


Vx una ſoſpes navis ab ignibus; nawis ſoſpes ab ignibus 
© Ruinas dementes, by Hypallage, as Dacier obſerves, for regina demens. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


vun is co-partner in the empire; which | guſtus. He was the fon of Ofawvius, and 

Auguyus reſenting, proclaimed war againſt | nephew to Julius Cæſqar, who appointed 
im, nd defeated him in a ſea- fight at] him his heir. He was at firſt only one of 

nz after which, both he and Cleopatra | the ſecond triumvirate, but diſpaſſeſſing 

ld vitent hands on themſelves. Lepidus and defeating Antony at Actium, 
* Ai Cæſar. The ſecond emperor of | he came at laſt to be ſole governor of the 
Me, eſtinguiſhed by the name of Au- empire. 


4 AEmonia. 
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from Italy with his nimble fleet (as a hawk purſues the harm. 

15 leſs doves, or a nimble hunter a hare in the fields of ſno 
AEmonia*t) that he might put in chains this fatal monſter, threy 
20 her mind already diſturbed with Mareotic 5 wine into a rei 
panic: who ſeeking to periſh more honorably, did not «+. 
minately-tremble at the naked ſword, or repair to hidden coaſt: 
25 with her himBle fleet. Nay, full of boldneſs ſhe had the coy. 
rage to behold with a ſerene countenance her palace reduce; 
. to aſhes; and becoming more · fieree by a determined reſolu 
tion to dieʒ to handle deſtructive ſerpents, that ſhe might recei: 
30 into her veins their deadly poiſon ; becauſe being a haughy 
- womarr ſhe diſdained to be carried to Rome by the fierce L. 
burnians, as a private perſon, to grace the triumph of Auguſtus, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


A4 Zmonia. Either the ſame with Thrace, \ 5 Mareotic wine, An exquiſite kind of 

from mount Hæmus, or rather a region of wine, brought from a region of Age. 
Theſſaly, bordering upon Macedonia, ſocalled | bordering upon the lake Marectis, rot tar 
from a ſon of Deucalion, of that name. from Alex&ndria. 


i 


2 


— 
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i | The K E x. 


T muſt be acknowledged, that the ambition of princes is often 
hurtful not only to their people, but alſo to themſelves, This is 
evident as to ſuch who are unfortunate in their wars: and even when 
they are ſucceſsful, if an exact eſtimate were made of their profi 
and loſs, it would be rarely found that the conqueſts are ſufficient 
to pay the coſt. Horace, in this Ops, gives us a lively repreſen 
tation of the pernicious conſequences iving way to irregula 
paſſions of any kind. Antony, blindly fond of Cleopatra, end for 
getful of his country, his wife, his reputation, and rank, at | 
raiſes againſt himſelf the anger of Augu/tus, which proves his of 
and Cleopatra's ruin. Horace, in this Ops, celebrates the vict() 
of Auguſtus, and ſhews the great importance of it, by obſeryſz 
that, till it was obtained, the empire was in danger; infomuch {i 


- * 


ODE XXXVII. Q. HORATII FCACCI, 155 
Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico \minuit furoremz et Ceſar 
Redegit in veros timores 15 Auguſtus, adurgens remis 


15 cam wlantem ab Italia ¶ velut 
Cæſar 5 ab Italia volantem accipiter adurget molles colum- 


Remis adurgens (accipiter velut bas, aut 2 leporem 
Molles columbas, aut leporem citus in campis nivalis A monice ) ut 


: i 1 5 daret hoc fatale monſtrum ca- 

Venator in campis nivalis tenis, redegit mentem lympha- 
Emoniæ) daret ut catenis 20 tam 1 3 

y Fimores ; que Cleopatra guea- 

Fatale monſtrum : quæ 1 A 
Perire quærens, nec mu iebriter expavit muliebriter enſem, nec 


Expavit enſem, nec latentes | raparavit latentes oras cit# 
- Claſſe cita reparavit oras. a ox. Ao a ; — — 
Auſa & jacentem viſere regiam 25 |ceatem, & fervcier morte 4 
Vultu ſereno, fortis & aſperas liberats, auſa eſt etiam 


tractare aſperas ſerpentes, ut 
. Tr actar e ſerpe ntes, ut atrum combiberet atrum wvenenum cor- 
Corpore combiberet venenum, pore; ſcilcet haze mulier non 


Deliberata morte ferocior; bumilis invidens, invidebat, 


YT . 1: AX. deduci ſavis Liburnis ut 
dæris Liburnis ſcilicet invidens S 
Privata deduci ſuperbo ſteiumphum Auguſti or- 
Non humilis mulier triumpſo. Inare. 
The K Ev. 


t had been unlawful for them, to allow themſelves in thoſe inno- 
cent liberties, which now they might take. A furious queen 
@ threatened our capitol with ruin, but now that danger is over, and 
we may take a cheerful glaſs. Towards the end of the Op he 
gives us a very beautiful deſcription of the ny and great- 
neſs of ſoul, which Cleopatra ſhewed in her adverſity : ſhe did not 
benave with the timorouſneſs of her ſex, but having determined to 
die, became bolder by that refolution, and was not afraid of a 
naked ſword, or the poiſon of ſerpents. She had too great a ſoul 
to ſubmit to be carried to Name, as an ordinary captive,. to adorn 
| the triumph of Auguſtus; and therefore choſe rather to avoid that 
;nfamy, by a voluntary death, morte determinatd, 
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ODE XXXVIII. 
To his SERVANT. 


He is an enemy to too great magnificence in enter. 
tainments. 


Hate, my boy, the magnificent feſtival entertainments ofth 
Perſians*. Garlands knit with the inner rind of the linden. 

tree difpleaſe me: ceaſe to inquire, in what places the late! 
5 roſes remain growing. I earneſtly deſire that you add ns 
thing to the ſimple myrtle *; for neither is the myrtle unbe. 
eoming you a ſervant, nor me drinking under the thick ſh 


of a vine. 


ON A 


CSS Th 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 The magnificent feſtival entertain- in theſe entertainments ; almoſt all x, 
ments of the Perſians. The Perfians were | cient writers make mention of theirexqu. 
noted for their magnificence and luxury | ſite diſhes, coſtly furniture, and preciou 

perfunts 


* — 
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\ S Auguſtus was now ſole governor of the Raman empire, an 

all things in profound peace, after the battle of Actium, Hora: 
was afraid, that, as it was uſual in theſe caſes, luxury might cre 
in, and that in the rejoicings and feſtivities which would natural 
follow upon the prefent diſpoſition of things, the great men wout 
endeavour to outdo one another in ſplendor and magnificence: 
guard therefore againſt ſo great an evil, he wrote the foregoing Oni; 
in which he expreſſes his! of the Perſian magnificence, al 
tells us how much preferable plainneſs and ſimplicity were in 
account, to all that grand apparatus for which they were ſo famed 
Horace therefore would not give offence to any ſet of men wid 


might be guilty of theſe things; he only addreſſes himſelf to * 
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bot XXXVIII. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 15 
ODE XxXXVIII. 


Ad Pu ERRUNM Suu n. 


Parvo gaudere ſe in conviviis apparatu. 


ORD O. 

ERSICOS odi, puer, apparatus. 0 puer, appara- 
P Diſplicent nexæ philyrs coronæ: 3 if — 462. 
Mitte ſectari, roſa quò locorum cent: mitte ſectari (per- 

Sera moretur. ſcrutari), gud locorum ſe- 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores LING = 2 = 
gedulus curo; neque te miniſtrum res fimplici uur ee. 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me ſub arctã je * 51 

q 4 niftrum, ue me 
Vite bibentem. 1 8 


ANNOTATIONS. 


perfumes. Garlands, knit in the moſt cu- ( Simple myrtle. Probably he meant 
© rious manner, were alſo common among |garlands made of nothing but ſimple myt- 
them. tle. 


” 
8 — — 9 . 
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& ſervant, and ſhews, by his own example and choice, what he 
would have every man to do; namely, to live as their forefathers 
did, upon the ſimple fruits of the earth, to hate luxury, gluttony, 
and ſplendor, in their way of living. That they would not follow 
the bad cuſtoms of the foreign nations, the Medes, Perſians, and 
| Exyptians, whom they had conquered, and thereby make themſelves 
poſſeſſors of their vices, as they were of their liberties and perſons. 
Here his art of reproving wonderfully ſhows itſelf ; he does not 
ay to Auguſtus, the ſenators, knights, and wealthy citizens, You 
$eught to do, but to his ſervant, My boy, I hate, &c. 


What time this Opt was writ, is uncertain. 


The 


THE ODES 
o r 
Q. HORATIUS FLAC Cs. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


ODE I. 
To C. Asiniuvs PoLL1o. 


He counſels C. As1N1us PoLL1o, his friend, to quit his 
deſigned hiſtory of the civil wars: afterwards he 
commends his writings. 


OU treat, Pollio *, of our civil commotions from the 
time that Metellus * was conſul, of the cauſes of that 
war, the faults committed on both ſides, and all the circum- 
ſtances attending it, and of the game which Fortune played, 
5 and the alliances of the leading men * fatal to the common- 
wealth, and our arms ſtained. with blood not yet expiated, : 
work full of hazard and danger; and walk over fire that lies 
hid under deceitful aſhes. | g 
Let the muſe of ſevere Tragedy for a time ceaſe to appear 
ro upon our theatres: by and by, Pollio, thou diſtinguiſhed pro 
tector of diſconſolate offenders, and ſupport of the deliberating 
ſenate, to whom the laure} has purchaſed eternal honors in 
15 the Dalmatian triumph, when you have regulated our public 
concerns, you ſhall reſume the mighty taſk with an Athenian” 


dignity, 
ah Alread) 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Pollio. Caius Aſinius Pollis was a per-) works publiſhed by him are a teſtimo"!; 
fon who made a very conſiderable figure in the chief were his tragedies, and the il 
the court of Auguſtus. As he was diſtin- | tory of the civil war. 
guiſhed by his valour and conduct, he had! 2 From the time that Metellus avas Oh 
frequently the command of the armies ſal. Q. Metellus Celer, and Lucius As 
given him. He vanquithed the Dalmatians, nivs were conſuls in the year of the ©! 
and triumphed over them. He was no leſs 690, about which time the civil wat d=. 
eminent for his learning than for his war- tween Pompey and Cæſur broke out · P 
Iike accompliſhments ; of which ſeveral 5.40 
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„ 


CUNDUS. 


ericuloſe plenum opus alex, 
Tractas; & incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo. 
Faulum ſeveræ Muſa tragœdiæ 


0 I. 


Ad C. As IN IUM POL LION E M. 


C. AsINIud POLLIONEM monet, ut bella civilia deſcribere 
intermittat : tum laudat ejus ſcripta. 


ORD O. 


OTUM ex Metello conſule civicum,| Ra, Polio, d- 
Bellique cauſas, & vitia, & modos, ,,_ „ noen ax 
Ludumque Fortun, graveſque 
Principum amicitias, & arma 
londum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 5 | anncitiaſyue privcipum gre= 


fas belli, & wita, & 
modus, & ludum Fortune, 


ves reipublice, & arma 
una crumibus nondum 
expiatis, opus plenum pe- 
riculaſæ ale; & incedis 


| per ignes Juppoſutos doloſe 


| f D 0 cineri. Muſa ſeveræ tra- 
Veſit theatris: mox, ubi publicas 10 gediv det paulim thea- 


Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, 

nigne mceſtis præſidium reis, 

Lt conſulenti, Pollio, curiæ, 

Cui laurus æternos honores 


3 The alliances of the leading men. Pro- 
Ply he means the league between Ceſar, 
ey, and Craſſus, who agreed to ſhare 
e government among them, and enflave 
Peir country. 

ib an Athenian dignity. In the ori- 
Tual it is Cecrepio Cothurno. Cecropius, 
Hbenian, from Cecrops, firſt king of A- 
. The Cetburnus was a ſquare high 


Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


trim: mox, Pollin, inſigne 
| præſidium maſtis reis, & 
| conſulenti curiæ, cui laurus 
peperit æternos bonoreg 
Dalmatico triumpbo, ubt 
ordindris res publicas, re- 

15 Petes grande munus Ce- 
ö 


* 


ſort of boot, which made the actors appear 
above the ordinary ſize, and gave them an 
air of grandeur and majeſty, It was fo 
peculiar to tragedy, that it came not only 
to ſignify that ſpecies of dramatic poetry, 
but to expreſs the dignity of ſtyle in theſe 
compoſitions, in which ſenſe it is here uſed 


by Horace, Kennet, boot v. chaps 6. 
5 Cate. 


Metello conſule, S cau- | 


| 


25 Juno, and whichſoever of the Gods more friendly tothe Aft. 


x60 HORACE*' Ops. Book 
Already you grate your ears with the threatening foundoftrun, 

pets; already the clarions make a noiſe; already the brightnek q 

20 armour frightens the flying horſes, and ſtrikes terror into t 
countenances of the riders. Already I ſeem to hear great. leader 
ſtained with a duſt no way unbecoming ; and the whole ez 

| brought into ſubjection, but the 2 ſoul of Cato! 


cans, unable to oppoſe us had left the country unrevenged; u 

in a ſhort time brought back the grand- children of the conque. 
rors as facrifices to the manes of Jugurtha ©. | 

What field rendered fatter by Latin blood does not teſtify ly 

30 its ſepulchres our impious battles, and the found of the ruin i 

Heſperia heard by the Medes? What gulf, or what rivers at 

ignorant of this mournful war? What ſea of Daunia is x 

35 diſcoloured by our ſlaughters and bloodſhed ? What coaſts ae 

not ſtained with our gore ? 

But, my forward muſe, do not, leaving off your merry au 

agreeable ſtrains, attempt to reſume the taſk of the Cean fi- 

neral ſongs 7; rather ſeek with me under a cave of Ven! 

airs to be played with a lighter quill. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 Cato. Cato of Utica, ſo remarkable for [taken by Sylla, and led in triumph by IA 

his virtue, and the ſtrenuous oppoſition he | rius. 
made to tyranny. After the defeat off 7 Cean funerdl ſongs, In the originilit 
Pompey, he was ſhut up by Ceſar in Utica, is Munera Cee næniæ. By Nenia, the 
where, rather than fall into the hands of | means the Goddeſs of mourning, and by 
the conqueror, and ſurvive the ruins of [that Goddefs, the Muſe who dictated the 
his country, he flew himſelf. mournful airs of Simonides, a Lyric poet 
a 6 Fugurtha, a king of Numidia, who be- of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, of whom Hui. 
ing engaged in war with the Remant, was unn writes, Simonides tenuis, alioqui fern 
x 
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HIS beautiful Op E was written when Pollie was conſul, inte 

year of the city 713, and about two years after the battle d 
Philippi. Horace, at this time, was come from bearing arms again 
Auguſtus, in the army of Brutus, and had with much ado obtain 
his pardon, by the interceſſion of Mæcenas, and was yet ſenſible hos 
difficult it was to be well in the good graces of a prince, after a ful 
of this nature: as a great many of his friends were in like circum 
ſtances, a hiſtory of the civil wars could not but revive in thel 
minds ſome facts, which, by the lateneſs of their date, mult gte 
them a great deal of diſquiet. Horace therefore adviſes him to 
aſide for a time his deſign, and rather exert himſelf for the go 5 


23 
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Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum |ropio cotburns. Fam nunc 
"Ir" my litui ſt . rflringis aures minaci. mur - 
etre aures; jam litui ſtrepunt; 2 Sn Ha 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces frepurt 3 jam fulgor armo- 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 20 terret fugaces equosy 
, jam videor duces & wultus equitum. Jam 
Audire MAagNOs } a videor audire magnos duces 
Non indecoro pulvere ſordidos; fordidos pulvere non indecoro; 
Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, & cuncla terrarum ſubacta, 
præter atrocem animum Catonis. on "Voda & guiſe at 
ſuno, & Deorum quiſquis amicior 25 Darum amicior Afri, im- 
fris, inulta ceſſerat impotens | _ ceſſerat inulta tellure 3 
Tellure; victorum nepotes == rs 6 * 2 — 
Rettulit inferias Jugurthæ. | 2 pinguior Latino ſanguine 
is non Latino ſanguine pinguior [mon ay fepulchris T- 
8 1 yprælia, onitum ruinæ Heſ- 
Campus ſepulcr 18 impia p rela 3® perig auditum Medis? Cui 
Teſtatur, auditumque Medis „„ Ma 
Heſper iz ſonitum ruinæ? [ow ſunt /ugubris belt? 
Fu - Quad mare Dauniæ non 
ui gurges, aut qu? flumina lugubris . 
Iznara belli? Quod mare Dauniæ ora caret noſtro-cruore ? Sed, 
Non decoloravere cxdes ? 35 |procax Muſa, relictis jocisy 
Quæ caret ora cruore noſtro ? ne YATES ae e 
* 3 nice 5 quære mecum ſub antro 
ded ne r _— Muſa Pr ocax, Jocis, | Dionga modes leviore flec- 
Lez retractes munera næniæ; | tro. | 
. 
Mecum Dionæo ſub antro 
Quære modos leviore plectro. 40 


ANNOTATIONS. 


propric, & jucunditate quadam commen-| paſſion, ſo that ſome In this particular 
fri pg; præcipua tamen ejus in commo-| prefer him to all other authors of works 
wendd miſeratione virtus, ut quidam in hac f of that Kind. 
n parte omnibus ejuſdem cperis auctoribus 8 A cave of Venus, In the original, 
preferant. Simonides was but an indifferent Dionæo ſub antro. Venus is called ſome- 
poet, yet pretty correct in his ſtyle, and |times Dianæa, from Dione, a ſea-ny mph, 
may be commended for his facetiouſneſs; her mother. 
ſet his chief talent lies in moving to com- 


The K tv. 
be commonwealth, and in protecting ſuch as might be deemed 
criminals by the preſent prevailing party. The word reus, in the 
riginal, may be underſtood to mean both plaintiff and defendant. 
Ness appello (ſays Cicero) non cos modo qui arguuntur, ſed omnes quorum 
be re diſceptatur ; fic enim olim loguebantur : ] call thoſe rei not only 
who are defendants, but all ſuch as have any law-ſuits depending; 
for ſo this word anciently ſignified. He farther obſerves, that in 
the preſent conjuncture, the civil war was a ſubject ſo delicate, that 
It would be very difficult to handle it to the good-liking of Auguſtus, 
Polis being ſo greatly attached to Antony. But that afterwards he 


mizht cnume the work with ſafety, and perform it with great ap- 
M 


Vor. [ 


plauſe. 
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plauſe. He then falls into a very noble commendation of Pal 
writings, and gives it as his character, that he relates things in th 
lively and forcible manner, that his readers imagine themſelves jy, 
ſent at the ſcenes he deſcribes. Afterwards he proceeds to lamey 
the deſolation occaſioned by the civil wars, and the misfortunes the 
brought upon the republic, concluding with good advice to h 


Mat, 


n —— * 2 


= 0D 3 1h 
To Carvs CRISPUS SALLUSTIUS. 


5 


He commends PRO I EITus for his liberality to hy 
brothers. The contempt of riches only can make; 
man great and happy. 1 


Salluſtius Criſpus*, thou enemy to plates of gold hid u 

5 O the bowels of the earth by covetous men, ſilver certainly 

5 can have no brightneſs, unleſs it ſhine by a moderate uſe. Pro. 

culeiusꝰ, noted for his paternal regard to his brethren, will lie 
(his fame will reach) to lateſt ages: permanent fame will 

him upon wings whoſe flight cannot be weakened. Believe n 

you will reign more powerful by ſubduing a covetous ming 

10 than if you were to unite Africa to the remote Gades?, andbot 

Carthages* obeyed you alone. The deadly dropſy too mud 

indulged ſtill increaſes, nor does it drive away thirſt, un 

the cauſe of the difeaſe had fled from the veins, and the watey 

15 malady is expelled the pale body. Virtue, diſſenting from tt 

croud, excludes from the number of the happy Phrazs' 

though reſtored to the throne of Cyrus, and rectifies the judgmeit 

20 of the vulgar accuſtomed to ufe names for things; conternny 

empire, a ſafe crown, and the proper laurel upon him ala 

whoſoever he be that can look at vaſt heaps of gold and lid 

without a covetous eye. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Salluft, A great many enclentinter- | 2 Proculeius, a Roman knight, the h 
preters take this for Sa//uft the hiſtorian ; | ther-in-law of Mecenas, and in ſo g 
but Dacier has very judiciouſly obſerved, | favour with Auguſtus, that he deſignel v 
that the mention Horace makes of Phraates, have given him his daughter in marnigs 
quite deftroys this opinion. He was not His brothers, Scipio and Murena, having 
reſtored to the throne till ſix years after loſt their eſtate, by ſiding with Patch 
the battle of Actium, and Sallyft died four he ſhared his own patrimony with tles 

- years before that battle. Others therefore, and afterwards made their peace #12 
with greater probability, think it was the ' Auguſtus, 
grandſon of that celebrated hiſtorian's 3 C 
ktergof whom Tacitus ſpeaks in his Annals, | 
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Muſe, to avoid ſuch mournful ſtrains, and dwell upon ſubjects 
more agreeable to his humour and diſpoſition. 
This ODE was writ in the year of the city Luc, of Enos 
e 


age 27, before Chriſt 37; ſo that from this pre 


js 1776 years old. 


nt yeat 1739, it 


Bs. ai. of 


8 — — n i. Lat... 8 J. — 
ww 


ODE II. 


F WE" IS * r 


Ad C. SAaLLuUusTIUM CRISPUM. 


Laudat PROculEIUM 06 liberalitatem in fraires. Con- 
temptus pecuniæ ſolum efficit hominem magnum ac beatum, 


N ULLUS argento color eft, avaris | 


Abditæ terris inimice lamnæ, 

Criſpe Salluſti, niſi temperato 
Splendeat uſu. 

Vivet extento Proculeius ævo, 

Notus in fratres animi paterni : 

lum aget pennã metuente ſolvi 
Fama ſuperſtes. 

Latiùs regnes avidum domando 

Spiritum, quam fi Libyam remotis 

Gadibus jungas, & uterque Pœnus 
Serviat uni. 

Creſcit indulgens ſibi dirus hydrops, 

Nec ſitim pellit, niſi cauſa morbi 

Fugerit venis, & aquoſus albo 
Corpore languor. 

Redditum Cyri ſolio Phraatem, 

Diſſidens pled, numero beatorum 

Eximit virtus, populumque falhs 
Dedocet uti _ 

Vocibus; regnum, & diadema tutum 

Deferens uni, propriamque laurum, 

Quiſquis ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos. 


% 


IO 


15 


| O RD O. 
O Salluſti Criſpe, inimice 


lamnæ abdite terris a- 
varis hominibus, nullus co- 


lor eft argento, niſi 8 
temperato uſu. Proculeius vi- 
vet cxtento , notus animi 
paterni, ob animum pater- 
num, in fratres : fama ſu- 
perſtes aget illum penna me- 
tuente P Regnes latits 
domando ſpiritum awvidum, 
quam fi jungas Libyam re- 
motis Gadibus, & utergue 
Poenus ſerwiat uni. Dirus 
hydrops fibi indulgens creſcit, 
nec pellit- fitim, niſi cauſa 
morbi fugerit venis, & a- 
guoſus languor fugerit albo 
corpore. Virtus, diſſidens 
plebi, eximit numero beato- 
rum Phraatem redditum ſelio 
Cyri, & dedocet prpulum uti 
alfis vocibus; deferens reg- 
num, & tutum diadema, pro- 
priamgue laurum illi unf, 


quiſquis eſt qui ſpectat in- 


gentes acer vos irretorto oculo. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Gades, an iſland in the ſtraits off 5 Phyaates, a king of the Parthians, who 
Gibraltar, on the ſouth of Spain, now Ca- ſlew his own lather Orodes, thirty brothers, 
dix. and his eldeſt ſon. He was * whe os 

4+ Both Cartbages; that in Africa built | kingdom by his ſubjects, and afterwards 
by Dids, ſo well Ba and N Spain, | re-eſtabliſhed by the Scythian: in the year 
taken by Scipio in the ſecond Punic war, 'of Me 728, 
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The K nv. 
S ALLUST, to whom Horace addreſſes this Ont, was probably 


a young man of a liberal and, generous ſpirit; yea, there i; 
reafon to believe the poet thought him ſomewhat too profuſe in his 
way. He obſerves, that the true value of riches conſiſts in the 
right and commendable uſe of them, and that Proculeius had gained 
a greater and more laſting reputation by his liberality to his bro. 
thers, than any poſſeſſions and honours could have procured him, 

| | This 


ODE III. 


To DELLIUS. 


Both in proſperity and adverſity we ought to behave wit 


great moderation, ſince ſooner or later all muſt die. 


Dellius * who ſome time or other muſt die, be mindful to 

preſerve an equality of mind in adverſity; and in like 

manner in proſperity a mind reſtrained from giving way to im. 

5 moderate joy; you muſt die, Dellius, whether you have paſſedthe 
time of your life in ſadneſs, or reclining yourſelf on days of joy 
and feſtivity upon a remote turf have indulged yourſelf with 

a glaſs of your moſt excellent Falernian wine; where the tal 

10 pine and white poplar love to unite their branches and form an 
hoſpitable ſhade, and the moving water ſtrives to murmur 
along in its winding channel. Here give orders to bring wine, 


ointments, and the too ſoon fading flowers of the ſweet roſ:; I 
15 while time, circumſtance, and the black threads of the tliree Fats 
Siſters * permit. You muſt relinquiſh theſe groves which yo! Cer 
bought and embelliſhed at a vaſt expence ; you muſt relinquiſ Vil 
your houfe, and villa, waſhed by the yellow Tiber; and an heir ( 
20 ſhall enjoy thefe riches which you have piled up in heaps. It 
no matter, whether you are rich and ſprung from ancient Inachus, Diy 
or poor and deſcended of an ignoble race, you live in 3 Nil 
8 wor 
ANNOTATIONS. 
1 Dellius, an hiſtorian mentioned by Dian, 2 The three Fatal Siſtern. Clithe, Wis and « 
Plutarcb, and Seneca. He was in great fa- | held the diſtaff; Lacheſis, who drev out or 
vour with Antony, but deſerted him a little | the thread; and Atropos, who cut it: they 2 


before the battle of Aalium, and joined were the daughters of Ercbus and * 
Mugaſputs | i 7 


| 


them away in luxury and goes 1200 ppg 


All men are not happy that ſeem to be fo. 
reward of virtue. $ 


Or III. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 165 


This is the proper improvement of riches, and not to ſquander 
True empire conſiſts in 
the due government of our paſſions; and this dominion is of greater 
value and importance than that over kingdoms and provinces. 


Happineſs is the ſole 


This Op E was writ in the year of the city 728, of Horace's age 
41, before Chriſt 23; ſo that from this preſent year 1739, it is 1762 


years old. 


— 


ODE III. 
Diers 


M. 


Utraque fortuna moderate ferenda eſt, cum neceſſe fit ut omnes 


mMoriamur. 
F QAM memento rebus in arduis 


Servare mentem ; non ſecus in bonis 
Ab inſolenti temperatam | 
Lztitia, moriture Delli; 
Seu mceſtus omni tempore vixeris, 5 
deu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Feſtos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni; 
Qui pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant 10 
Ramis, & obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
Huc vina, & unguenta, & nimium breves 
Flores amcenz ferre jube roſz 
Dum res, & tas, & ſororum BN: 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
Cedes coemptis ſaltibus; & domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes; & exſtructis in altum | 
Divitiis potietur heres. 20 
Niveſne priſco natus ab Inacho, 


O R D O. 


Delli moriture, me- 

mento ſeruare men- 
tem æguam in arduis re- 
bus; mon ſecus in bo- 
nis mentem temperatam 
ab inſolenti lætitid; mo- 
riture inquam, ſeu wixe- 
ris meeflus omni tempore, 
ſeu bedris interiore mot 
Falerni te reclinatum per 
eftos dies in gramine re- 
moto; gua ingens pinus & 
alba populus amant conſo- 


ciare boſpitalem umbram 
ramis, & Ilympha fugax 
laborat trepidare oblique 


rivo. Fube ferre buc vi- 
na, & unguenta, & flores 


nimizam breves amange ro- 


/&; dum res, & tas, & 


atra fila trium. fororum 
patiuntur. Cedes tandem 
coemptis ſaltibus; cedes 
& domo, & villa, quam 
flavus Tiberis lavit; & 


heres potictur divitiis ex- 


Nil intereſt, an pauper & infima 


or 4 ron parcendo. 


| 2100. 
Irachus, the firſt king of the Argives, 


| 


flructis in altum. 


terefi, natuſne dives ab prij- 


Nil in- 


and called Parc, either à patriendd witd,| and Tſaac, about the year of the world 


4 You live in this auorld. In the original 


who flouriſhed in the times of Abrahan it is ſub dio moreris. Sub dio, with the Ra- 
| M 3 ' mans, 
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world*, a victim of inexorable death. We ſhall all be brought 
25 to the ſame place; the urn of all is in motion; ſooner or ter 
the fatal lot will appear, that ſhall place us in the boat“ 
doomed to convey us into eternal baniſhment. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


mans, was the ſame as aperto celo, in the Charen conveyed over the bodies of th: 
open air. dead into the infernal regions, Vi, 


5 Death. The word in the original is ae" ; 
orcus, which is indifferently uſed by poets | Et ferrugines ſubvettat corpora cymbi. 
for Pluto, hell, death, Sc. He carries ever the bodies in bis dreadfi! 


6 The boat. Cymba, the boat in which | boat. 


1— * 
_— —_— 


The K Ev. 
AN ACE, in this Ops, adviſes Dellius to aim at equanimity, 


and urges it from one of the ſtrongeſt motives poflible, the 
inſtability of life, and the certain period that is fixed to it. As life at 
beſt is but ſhort, why ſhould we be elated by proſperity, or caſt 
down by adverſity ? 4 death will ſoon deprive us of the one, or 
relieve us from the other. The wiſeſt courſe we can take, is to in- 
dulge ourſelves in thoſe harmleſs enjoyments, which our _ 
ances 


CO 


— — 


— 


ODE: -IY:; 


To XANTHIAS PHoOCEvVUs. 


There is no reaſon why he ſhould be aſhamed of his love 
| to a ſlave. 


Xanthias Phoceus *, be not aſhamed of your love to: 

ſlave: before you Briſeis * a ſlave touched the heart 

5 of haughty Achilles by her fair complexion. The beauty d 
the captive Tecmeſla 3 gained the love of Ajax the ſon of Tels 
mon 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Xanthias Phoceus. There is nothing toſ known in the court of Auguſtus; for this 
be met with in antiquity concerning this] Ode ſufficiently proves that he was 2 mil 
Lantbias Pheceus, that can diſcover who he| of quality, | 
was : he was no doubt a ſtranger very well | 3 Bb 


r . np 0 tons oi 


PA 


% 
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De gente, ſub dio moreris, | 85 — 7 an pauper 1 

. . — — — — e innma gente, moreris ju 
ictima nil miſerantis Orci. — nil rata 
()mnes eodem cogimur 5 ommum 25 Omnes cogimur eddem z omnium 
Verſatur urna; ſeriùs ocius urna. werſatur z ſeriùs eciùs 
5 itura, & nos in æternum ſors exitura, & inpgſitaa 
Sors 2 ay | 75 cymbæ in æternum exi- 

Exilium impoſitura cymbæ. lum. 
The KE x. 


ſtances can afford, while they are yet in our power; for ſooner or 
later we muſt relinquiſh our poſſeſſions, and yield them up to be 
enjoyed by another. Our riches cannot be carried with us beyond 
the grave; the true value of them therefore conſiſts in the power 
they give us to make life eaſy, and do good to others; and this is 
undoubtedly the ſureſt way to reap the advantage of them in another 
life, where, with all the reaſon in the world, we may hope to re- 
ceive the juſt reward of all our good actions here. Were it poſſible 
to avoid the ſtroke of death, there might be ſome appearance of 


reaſon for heaping up riches z but this a long tract of obſervation 


and experience ſhews to be impoſſible ; it has hitherto been the 
conſtant fate of all mankind, and ſo long as the ſame conſtitution 
of things remains, it will continue to be ſo. 


2 — —— 
— 
— 


ODE IV. 


Ad XANTHIAM PHOCEUM. 


Non eft cur erubeſcat propter amorem ancillæ. 


| ORD O. 
NE fit ancillæ tibi amor pudori, Xanthia Phoceu, a- 
Xanthia Phoceu : prius inſolentem . 2 2 1 
Serva Briſeis niveo colore prids 8 —— K 
f Movit Achillem. chillem niveo colore. Forma 
Movit Ajacem Telamone natum yg [Ions — Tormgſie. - wore 
Forma captive dominum Tecmeſſæ: . 


tum Telamone: Atrides 


ANNOTATIONS. 


2 Briſeis, Her true name was Hippoda- taken captive at Lyrneſſus by the Greeks, 
ma, but ſhe was called Briſers, after her fa- | and fell to the ſhare of Achilles. 
ther Briſes, the prieſt of Apollo, She was | 3 Tecmeſa, a captive Trojan maid. 


4 4 The 
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mon * her maſter: Agamemnon himſelf in the midſt of vic. 
tory and triumph burnt with love to a virgin taken from the 
altar; after the Barbarian troops had fallen before the Theſſalian 
conqueror, and Hector 5 being taken out of the way, gave to 
the weary Greeks an opportunity of taking Troy“ now an ea 
work. You know not but the happy parents of beautiful Phyll 
may do honor to you their ſon-in-law : ſhe is certainly of roy 
race, and laments the injuſtice of her houſhold Gods. Be yer. 
ſuaded that ſhe is not ſet apart for you from among the naughty 
vulgar; nor think that one ſo faithful and diſintereſted cou 
be born of a mother you need be aſhamed of. Untouched! 
Praiſe her arms, her face, and round legs. Shun to ſuſpect: 
man, whoſe age haſtens to accompliſh its eighth luſtrum”, 


10 


15 


ANNOTATION S. 


4 The ſen of T. clamon; to diſtinguiſh him | all high ſtately buildings have been cal 
from Ajax the ſon of Oileus, | Pergama. 
5 Hector, the ſon of Priam, the moſt va-| 7 Its eighth luſtrum. A luſtrum vn: 


liant of the Trojans, who, after defending 
his country ten years againſt all the at- 
tacks of the Greeks, fell at length by the 
hand of Achilles, who dragged his body 


ſpace of five years; ſo that Horace, by this, 
muſt now have entered his fortieth jeu. 
At the end of every five years a fri fur. 
vey was taken by the cenſors of the condi. 


tion and eſtates of the Roman people, after 
which a ſacrifice of purgation was appoint, 
ed, which was called Luftrum condere. 


thrice round the walls of Troy, and after- 
wards ſold it to his father Plan. 

6 Troy; in the original Pergama, which 
was properly the citadel of Trey; whence | 


* 


9 


The K E v. 

HERE is nothing of greater force and influence than beauty; 
| this every one, whohas the leaſt acquaintance with the world 
and mankind, is fully convinced of. Aanthias, to whom Hora 
here writes, had felt the power of it, and was enamoured with * 
b F 
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Arſit Atrides medio in triumpho | medio in 77 arſit _ 
1 "Fe ine rapta ; nam bare 
Vir gine rapta ; ESI | 16 he * Theſ- 
Barbaræ poſtquam cecidere turmæ ſal wiftore, & Heftor a- 
Theſſalo victore, & ademptus Hector 10 * 1 — 
** ; . cis Pergama levivra till 
Tradidit feſſis leviora tolli . © Fa 
P cr gama Gr alls, ; cias an bcati parentes flave 
Neſcias an te generum beati Tit decorent 3 
8 - rum genus certe eſt regium 
Phyllidis flavæ 1 arentes: ee iniquos F 4 
Regium certe genus, enates IS |Crede illam mn delectam 
Meerret iniquos. tibi de ſceleſtã plebe; ne que 
Crede non illam tibi de ſceleſta, "we 9 * 
Plebe delectam; neque fic fidelem, 1 
Sic lucro averſam, potuiſſe naſci brachia, & wultum, & te- 
Matre pudenda. 20 Les furas, Fuge ſuſpi- 
a 0 F cari hominem, cujus tas 
Brachia, & vultum, tereteſque ſuras trepidavit claudere cctauumn 
Integer laudo. Fuge ſuſpicari, laſtrum. 
Cujus octavum trepidavit ætas | 
Claudere luſtrum. f 


— — E TN — 8 


The K Ex. 


his ſave. Horace here tells him, that this was a paſſion he need no 
ways be aſhamed of; inaſmuch as ſeveral of the greateſt heroes of 
former ages haye not been inſenſible to the charms of their fair 
captives: that as her race was unknown, ſo it might be ſuch as 
would do him honor; for certainly a lady of ſo fine accompliſh- 
ments, of ſo much integrity and diſintereſtedneſs, could never be 
deſcended of an ignoble 42 He then concludes with obſerving, 
that his commendations of her ought not to render him jealous of 
one, who had entered his fortieth year. 


ODE 


* 
1 
A 
' 8 
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ODE V. 


He ought to moderate an unreaſonable love for an 
unripe virgin. 
ALAGE* has not as yet her neck tamed to bear the yoke? 
= ſhe is not as yet capable to perform the office of a wife, 
nor ſuſtain the approaches of a bull? ruſhing to venery, The 
5 mind of your heifer is bent towards the green fields; ſome. 
times relieving herſelf from the violent heat of the ſun b 
bathing in the rivers, at other times eagerly deſiring to play 
among the wet groves of willows with the calves. Ceaſe ſo 
10 importunately to deſire an unripe grape +: ere long autumn, 
pleaſant for the variety it ſpreads over the fields, will diſtinguiſh 
(paint) your black clufters of grapes by a beautiful purple. By 
and by ſhe will follow you: for nimble time runs apace; and 
will add thoſe years“ to her, which it has taken from you. By 
15 and by Lalage will ſeek after a huſband with an audacious coun- 
tenance : That Lalage, more loved than reſerved Pholoe*, or 
beautiful Chloris; whoſe ſnowy white ſhoulders ſhine, as theclear 
moon at night upon the fea, or Cnidian Gyges 7; who, among 
20 2 troop of young virgins, with his hair hanging looſe, and his 
deceitful countenance, might eaſily impoſe upon the molt ſaga- 
cious ſtrangers, ſo obſcure would the difference ſeem. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


1 Lalage. This is the ſame Lalagewhom| 3 Approaches of a bull. This is a con- 
Horace celebrates in the 22d Ode of? Book I. | tinuation of the ſame metaphor; for as ht 
and probably this Ode is addreſſed to the had compared Lalageto a heifer, it was ne- 
fame Ariſtius Fuſcus, to adviſe him to wait | ceſſary he ſhould obſerve that the bull ws 
with patience, till age had rendered Lalage too ſtrong for her. This way of ſpeaking, 
capable of anſwering his paſhon. as Spanbeim obſerves, was alſo common 
2 To bear the yoke. Dacier obſerves that among the Greeks. 
this is a metaphor taken from a young | 4 An wnripe grape. This is anothe: 
heifer that had never as yet drawn the | metaphor which Horace uſes, comparing an 
plougb; and that in like manner jugare, | unmarriageable virgin to an unripe gray 
among the Latins, ſignified to marry, and | This gave life to the common expreſſion, 
conjuges the married pair. Virga matura, tempeſtiva, cruda, _ 


———— 


The KE. 


* is an inſtitution very much calculated to pro- 


mote human happineſs: when two perſons are united "er 
h others 


ther by an indiſſoluble tie, and become ſharers of eac 
fortune 
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. 


Corrcendus amor intempeſtivus virg inis baud maturæ. 


ONDUM ſubactà ferre jugum valet | o RDO. 
Cervice; nondum munia comparis I Alage nondum water 
Aquare, nec tauri ruentis 4 2 ferre jugum 2 
In venerem tolerare pondus. : 


guare munia comparis, nec 
Circa virentes eſt animus tuæ 5 tolcrare pendus tauri ruen- 


. juvencæ; nunc fluviis gravem Win venerem. Kae tear 
yn Rl , x" 2 juvence eſt (verſatur) circa 
olantis æſtum, nunc in udo 


1 | campos wirentes; nunc ſo- 
Ludere cum vitulis ſalicto lantis gravem eftum ſolis 


jentis. upidi unis, nunc praægeſtientis 
Prægeſtientis. - Lhd, jt E Es ludere cum witulis in uds 
Immitis uvæ: Jam tibi hvidos 10 ſalicto. Tolle cupidincem woe 
Diſtinguet autumnus racemos |immitis; jam autumnus va- 
Purpureo varius colore. my T9 wet 2 * 

; . . YACUMOISs an 

Jam te ſequetur. Currit enim ferox Gquatar it. Alien enim frres 
Etas; & illi, quos tibi dempſerit, cufcit; & apponet illi anos, 
Apponet annos. Jam proterva ' 15 7 dempſerit tibi. Fam La- 


; ; age petet maritum protervs 

: Fronte petet Lalage mar tum: fronte: imo Laloge* Aletdo, 
Dilecta, quantum non Yholoe fugax, quantim non fugax Pholi, 
Non Chloris ; albo ſic humero nitens, non Chloris; fic nitens albe 


6 bumero, ut pura luna renidet 
Ut pura nocturno renidet nacturno mari, vel Cnidius Gy- 


Luna mari, Cnidiuſve Gyges; 20 |ges 3 quem f inſereres choro puel- 


Quem fi puellarum inſereres choro, arte. - N he 
Wh p fallext ſagaces hoſpites, ſalutit 
Mire ſagaces falleret hoſpites e 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. | 


ILNNOTATIONS. 


Vill add thoſe years, Fc. The mean-| 6 Pholors She was the daughter of Ci. 
ing is, that as you have now paſſed your] ris after- mentioned, and uſed her lovers 
prime, and life is on the decline with you, with a great deal of ſeverity and rigour. 
ſo thoſe years by which your life decreaſes} 7 Cypes, a youth of Cnidus, a city of Caria, 
toward its period, added to her age, will] ſoremarkablybeautiful,andot ſo fineacom- 
dring her to maturity, and render her fit| plexion, that, as the poet tells us, ina troop 
for embraces. of virgins he might pals for one of them. 


| The Kev. | 
fortune, when they are bound to affability and good- humour, and 
engage themſelves to do all in their power to ſolace and comfort one 
another, and promote each other's happineſs. But this good end 
can 


1 
a — — 
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can never be attained, without maturity of years and judgment, t 
render them capable of performing the reciprocal duties requiſite ty 
make each other happy : and therefore men ought to wait patient. 
ly till that time come. It was to give an advice of this kind ty 
his friend, that Horace wrote this ODE, wherein he compares Ia. 
lage to an unripe grape, and an heifer unaccuſtomed to the yoke, 
that minded nothing but ſport and paſtime. He tells him, that x 


autumn 


Po YAY _ 8 


ODE VI. 


— 


— 


— — 


To 


He wiſhes Tibur, or Tarentum, may be the ſeat of his old 
age, and commends their pleaſant ſituation. 

O Septimius“ who art willing to accompany me to Gades!, 
and Cantabria which has not as yet learned to ſubmit to 
our yoke, and the dangerous Syrtes*, where the African ſz 
always rages : may the Gods grant that Tibur, built by a colony 

S of Argos“, be the quiet retreat of my old age; may it be the 
place of my repoſe wearied out with fatigues by land, by 
ſea, and the field. Whence if the unjuſt Deſtinies exclude 
me, I will repair to the river Galeſus? ſo ſweet to the ſheep co- 
10 veredwith ſkins, and the country governed by the Lacedzmonian 
Phalanthus*®. That corner of the world is in my eſteem preferable 
to all others: there the honey does not yield to that of Hynct. 


15 tus”, and the olives diſpute for goodneſs with thoſe of _ 
em. 


SEPTIMIUS, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Septimius, a Roman knight, and lyric | 
and tragic poct: he was one of Horace's 
ſchool-companions, and had been a fellow- 

ſoldier with him in the army of Brutus 
and Caſſius, and had the good fortnne alſo 
to be received into the favor of Auguſtus. 

2 Gades, ſee Ode 1i. Cantabria, Ode 
xxXvi. B. 1. | 

3 Syrtes, ſee Ode xxii. B. 1. Tibur, 

B. 1. Ode xvili, 

4 Ages. The name of ſeveral cities of 

Greecez whence the Grecks were called 

Argivi. 


laid fiege to their city, vowing not 50 


5 Galeſus, a river of Calabria, that runs 
into the bay of Tarentum, about five miles 
from the city: its waters are beautifu) 
and current flow: whence Horace ſays !! 
is agreeable to the ſheep. 

6 Laccd&monianPhalanthus.Tarentum ws 
a colony of the Lacedemonians, who were 
led by Phalanthus the fon of Aracus. The 
M:ſſenians having violated the Lacedanmn 
virgins, who came to be preſent at one 
their folemn feſtivals; they, in revenge, 


tl 


his carelles, and 
ceſſary to make him happy. 
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autumn would ſoon arrive and ripen his grapes, fo a would 


ſoon brin ry to maturity, when ſhe would be equally fond of 


give him that return of paſſion which was ne- 


What time this Op was writ is uncertain z we only know that 
it was before the 22d of Book I. where Lalage is arrived at maturity. 


O D E 


"IE * ti. 


VI. 


Ad SEPTIMIUM. 


Optat habere Tibur, aut Tarentum, ſedem ſug ſenectutis, 


quorum amanitatem laudat. 


EPTIMI Gades aditure mecum, & | Oo RDO. 
Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre noſtra, & O Septimi aditure me- 


Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura temper 
AÆAſtuat unda : 

Tibur, Argeo pofitum colono, 

Sit meæ ſedes utinam ſenectæ; 

| Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 

Militiæque. 

Unde ft Parcæ prohibent iniquæ, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galeſi 

Flumen, & regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalanto. 

Ile terrarum mihi præter omnes 

Angulus ridet: ubi non Hymetto 

Mella decedunt, viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro: 


turn till they had ſacked it: but conſider- 
ing that their wives, in their abſence, could 
bear no children to ſupply the loſs of men 
they ſuſtained in the ſiege, they reſolved 
to follow the counſel of Aracus, and ſend 

ome their young men, who had no part in 
the oath, and abandon their daughters to 
them, The children ſprung from this 


cum Gades, & Can- 
tabrum indectum ferre noftra 
Jjuga, & tbarbaras Syrtes, 
5 \ubi Maura wunda ſemper 
æſtuat: utinam Tibur, poſuum 

- | Argeo colono, fit ſedes mee = 
nefte; fit mudus mihi Ae 
maris, & viarum, & militia. 


me, Fetam flumen Galeſi dulce 
pellitts evikus, & rura regna- 
ta Laceni Phalauto. Ile 4 
gulus terrarum ridet mib i Fra- 
ter omnes: ubi mella non dece- 
dunt Hymetto, E bacca cere 
[cat viridi Venafro: ubi Ju- 


IO 


15 


ANNOTATIONS. 


when grown up, ſeeing they had no inheri- 
tance to expect in their owncountry,deter- 
mined to go in queſt of a ſettlement under 
the conduct of Phalantl us, the ſon of this 
Aracus. After ſuffering many hardſhips, 
chey at laſt landed at Tarentum, and by de- 
g rees made themſelves maſters of the coun- 


try. This happened about the year of the 
*mmerce, were called Partberii, who, world 3309, before Chriſt 644. 


7 Hymentus, 


nde fi inigua Parce probibent * 
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174 HO RAC E's, Ones. Book 1! 
Venafrum*: Jupiter there grants them a ſpring, and 
temperate winterz and Aulon? friendly 2 15 acchy 

20 is not jealous of the Falernian grapes. That place, and th 
happy mountains, call upon both you and me; there {hall jy 
ſprinkle the hot aſhes of your poetical friend with reſpec 
tears, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


7 Hymettus,amountainin Attica, abound- 9 Aulon. It muſt without doubt hy 


ing an bees and the ſineſt honey. been a little mountain in the territorig 
8 Venafrum, a City in Campania, famous of Tarentum. 
for oil. - 
4 5 FE — OOO —— 
The K Ex. 4 


HE greater part of commentators, bbth ancient and modern, 

look upon this Opt as a compliment of Horace to Septimin;; 

and that he deſigned no more by it, than to expreſs his firm perſus 
ſion of his friendſhip ; that Septimius accompanying Horace, &c,i, 
only a proverbial way of ſpeaking, common among friends, who 
uſed to fay to each other, I am willing to go with you to the endif 
the world. But upon a nearer examination we ſhall find, that there 
is here no compliment; but that Septimius and Horace were pre- 
paring to follow Auguſtus into Spain, againſt which, at that time, he 
was meditating an expedition. And this will appear the leſs liable 
to exception, if we conſider what he ſays in the 7th verſe, Sit un. 
dus laſſo maris, & viarum, &c. Horace, after having addreſſed Sf. 
mius, who was willing to accompany him in the expedition of 4. 
guſtus 


- py 7 Ea * * — 


ODE VII. 


To POMPEIUuSs VARUS. 


He congratulates him on his happy return into his om 


Pompeius, the oldeſt of my companions, who have been 
often expoſed with me to the greateſt danger in the am 


of Brutus?, who has reſtored you a Roman eitizen to you! 
count!) 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Pompeius. Commentators are divided, as; for the name is differently written: 
whether this be Porpeins or Penpilius Va- key take him to be Pompeius * 


7 
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Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præbet piter præbet wer langum, & 
Jupiter brumas; & amicus * Aulon tepidas brumas ; Au Ion 


"rue" . amicus fertili Baccho mini- 
Fertili + Baccho minimum Falernis mam invidet uwvis Falernis. 


Invidet uvis. FX 20 | Je lecus, & beate illæ ar 
ne te mecum locus, & beatæ cet, peſtulant te mecum; ibi 


r tu ſparges calentem fawid- 
Poſtulant arces; ibi tu calentem len an} . 


| Debita ſparges lacryma favillam crymd. 
Vatis amici. 
* apricus, Bentl. + fertilis, Bentl. 
The KE v. 


zuſtus, and ſhare with him in all the dangers that muſt neceſſari 
attend ſuch a deſign, falls very naturally into exprefling his deſire, 

that Tibur or Tarentum may be the reteat of his old age. There 
is nothing a man more ardently wiſhes, than that, after having ſpent 
his youth in the midſt of fatigue, toil, and danger, he may paſs 
his latter days in peace and quietneſs: 5 for the moſt part, the 
only reaſon of a man's expoſing himſelf to hazards and dangers in 
his youth, is that he may purchaſe a quiet retreat for his old 
age. After deſcribing the pleaſantneſs of theſe two places, the poet 
concludes with obſerving, that theix fertility, agreeableneſs, &c. 
called upon them both to come and end their days there, where 


Septimius might, after his death, pay him thoſe reſpects that were 
due to ſo true a friend. 


Du Hamel and Radellius fix it to 728, of Horace's age 41, before 
Chriſt 233 ſo that from this preſent year 1739, it is 1762 years old. 


ODE VII. 


Ad PomMepEluM VARUM. 
Cui felicem reditum in patriam gratulatur. 


—_—_—— 


| ORD O. 

Spe mecum tempus in ultimum Pempei, prime mcs- 
0 Deducte Bruto militiæ duce, 0 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem 


ANNOTATIONS. 


o whom he addrefſes the Ode Otium Di-“ 2 Brutus. Brutus and Caſſius, after the 


n, and whem he mentions in his Epiſtle death of Cæſar, ſtood up for the liberty of 
ts Iccixs. h their 


deduffe mecum in ultimum 


Dacier will have this Ope writ in the year of the city 726; but 


* 
os 
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rum fodalium, ſæe 


tempus ſub Bruto militiæ 
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176 HORAC E's Opes. 
5 country Gods?, and the climate of Italy? You, with whom! 
have often paſſed the tedious ſummer-days in drinking, crown 
with flowers, and having my hair ſhining with the 
dointment!. With you I ſhared the dangers of the bſood 
To battle of Philippi *, and I remember our precipitate flight, whe! 
ſhamefully threw away my ſhield ; when our courage was bro. 
ken, and our threatening ſoldiers baſely touched the ground with 
their chin. But nimble Mercury® conveyed me all trembling 


through the midſt of the 


45 for you, the ſea? yet tempeſtuous 


raging ocean of civil war. 


herefore offer to Jupiter the ſacrifices you have promiſed 
and repoſe yourſelf wearied with the fatigues of fo long a wy 
20 under my laurel*; and ſpare not the hogſheads deſtined for you, 


Fill thoſe poliſhed cups with 


and anxiety; pour out ointments from theſe large vials. Why 
will take the care of ſupplying us ſpeedily with crowns of gree 

25 parſley or myrtle? Whom will Venus appoint arbiter of the 
feaſt ? I will not obſerve greater moderation than the Thr 
fer I take a pleaſure to be ſome wat 

extravagant having recovered my friend. 


Nord 


clans? in their debauches; 


eheir country, and endeavoured again to 

eftabliſh their ancient form of government; 

but being at laſt defeated by the party of 

Anguſtus, they laid violent hands on them- 
elves. 

3 The Gods of your country. The ancients 
had not only their Dii penates, ſtrictly fo 
called, who preſided over houſes and fa- 
milies; but alſo Gods whom they ſuppoſed 


to be guardians of cities, of provinces, and 


Boox it 


fineſt Syrian 


_ in a thick cloud: ;, 
urried you again into the 


Maſſic wine which baniſhes care 


of kingdoms, as Mars of Rome, Pallas of 
Athens, &c. 
4 Syrian ointment. Malobathrum in tie 
original. It came from Malabar, in . 
Eaſt- Indies, and was made of an herb thi 
grew in the fenny places of that country, 
It was brought thence by the Syrian mer- 
chants; wherefore Horace calls it alla. 

thrum Syrium. " 
5 Pli. 


— — —— 
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2 3 HE wiſe fon of Sirach in the peer 0s ſays, A 1h fe 
is a flroug defence, and he that hath found ſuch, hath found © 
treaſure. The friendſhip muſt neceſſarily prove the ſtronger, and 
the pleaſure it affords the greater, if they follow the ſame emplo}- 
ment, are engaged in the fame deſigns, or are expoſed to the 
ſame dangers. This was exactly the cafe with Horace and Pony: 
Carus who had been both in the army of Brutus, and expoſed t 
very great dangers; no doubt they had alſo given each other, during 
that time, ſtrong proofs of their mutuak good-will and regard. H, 
race obtained his pardon after the battle of Philippi; but his friend 


joined with young Pompey, Three years after, Auguſtus and * 


ry 8 
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+ triis, Italoque coelo, | duce, quis redonavit te Quiri- 
Dus e SAY Cdall : ? em Dis patriis, & Italo 
Pompely meorum prime ſodalium 5 lcal? Cum quo ſepe fregi 
Cum quo morantem ſæpe diem mero mero morantem diem, coronatus 
Lregi, coronatus nitentes — 1 Sy- 
5 . . . kum ent LTA 
M. lobathro Syrio capillos. . 2 
Tecum nilppos, & celerem fugam bene parmuld; cum fratta eſt 
deni, relicta non bene parmula z 10e, — 4 ry — 
1 — a ere turpe jour mento. oe 
Cum fracta virtus, & minaces . 
Turpe ſolum tetigere mento. wentem per hefles denſo atre : 
bed me per hoſtes Mercurius celer unda reſerbens te rurſus tulit 
ae in bellum à ſtugſis fretis. Ergo 
Denſo paventem ſuſtulit acre : redde Fovi dapem obligatam, 
Te rurſus in bellum reſorbens 15 & depone latus feſſum longd 
Unda fretis tulit æſtuoſis. * 1 _— 3 
Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem, FR RES 00. 


lævia ciboria oblivi;ſo Maſſico; 


funde unguenta de capacibus 


Longaque feſſum militia latus 


Depone ſub lauru mea z nec conchis. Quis curat deprope- 
Fees cadis tibi deſtinatis. 0 CIS 0 ge 
Oblivioſo lævia Maffico trum bibendi * Ego nen ſaniùt 
Ciboria exple; funde capacibus bacchabor Edonis; dulce enim 
Unguenta de conchis. Quis udo me ie receyes. 
. apio coronas | 


Curatve myrto ? Quem Venus arbitrum 25 
Dicet bibendi ? Non ego ſaniùs 24 
Bacchabor Edonis ; recepto 

Dulce mihi furere eſt amico. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
5 Philippi, a city of Macedonia on the | eſcaped at Philippi, ſet ſail for Traly, to 


borders of Thrace, famous for the over-| make their peace: They were ſhipwreck - 
throw of Brutus and Caſſius by Auguſtus. | ed near cape Palinurus. Horace obtained his 
Mercury. He here alludes to the fights | pardon, but Pompeius, and others, not hav- 
leſcribed by Homer, where the Gods ſur- | ing the ſame 3 fortune, returned in the 
mund thoſe who they are willing to ſave] ſame ſhip to Sicily, and joined the young 
th a thick cloud, and carry them off from | Pompey, to continue the war. 
tte fury of their enemies. This is herea-{ 6 Under my laurel. Under the protec- 
ended to Mercury, as the father of elo- tion of Mæcenas, who had ſcreened him 
quence, and the protector of learned men. | from the fury of Auguſtus. 
? The ſea, & c. Dacier obſerves that this | 9 The Thracians. In the original Edonis, 
18 purely hiſtorical. Several of thoſe who | ſee Book i. Ode 18. 


1 A. ths 
mn x 4 TRE ST TR nn 


—. 

tiny making peace with Pompey, granted a general pardon to all of 
bs party; which Horace's friend taking the advantage of, returned. 
Upon this he wrote him the preſent ODE, to congratulate him upon 
it and expreſs the joy it gave him. He falls very naturally into an 


and the dangers they had undergone. He enlarges upon the bat- 
tle at Philippi, and obſerves, that by the favour of the Gods he 
Voi, I. N had 


enumeration of what had chiefly happened to them when together, 
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| The K tv. 


had eſcaped at that time, and had ever ſince been protected from il 
harm; whereas his friend had been again hurried into broils ary 
commotions of civil war: he therefore adviſes him, now that he 
had eſcaped this other danger, to ſhew his gratitude to the God, 
by accompliſhing the vows he had made; and as he was again re. 
ſtored to his relations and friends, to ſhare with them the joy th 
felt at his deliverance, he tells him that he ought now to be free, 


e, 


Book Il, 


— - 1 = * 
IP — 


O D E VIII. 


To BARINE. 


He can give no credit to her oaths, inaſmuch as ſhe 
ſuffers no puniſhment for her perjuries. 


Barine*, had any puniſhment for a falſe oath ever been i- 
| flicted upon you; did you grow more deformed by a black 
tooth, or ſo much as a fingle nail, I would believe you: but 
5 you, as ſoon as you have bound your perfidious head“ with 
vows, ſhine much more beautiful, and become abroad the public 
object of the care and admiration of our young men. It is there- 
foreexpedient? for you to violate the buried aſhes of your mother, 
40 the ſtars that ſhine during the filent night, the whole heavens, 
yea, and even the immortal Gods. | 
Venus herſelf, I ſay, ſmiles at this“; the eaſy Nymphs* al 
ſmile, and the crucl Cupid, always ſharpening his glowing u. 
15 rows on a bloody whetſtone®*. Add? to this, that all the you 
grow up for you alone; a new ſet of ſlaves flock to you; and 
your former lovers, though they have often threatened it, jt! 
cannot reſolve to . the houſe of their impious and pe- 


jured miſtreſs. 
| Mothers 
"ANNOTATIONS. 


n 
: 
1 


— —— 


u'! —— . 


— L 
— — —— — 
— 


1 Barine. This being neither a Greek nor 
Latin name, has made ſeveral] commenta- 
tors, and, among the moderns, M. le Feure 
conjecture that itought to be Earine, from 


p the ſpring. Earine and Earinus were 


names very common among the Romans. oath in Propertius, Book ii. Elegy 20. 


2 Bound your perfidions bead. It was or- 
dinary among the ancients to ſwear by 


their head; thus, Æn. ix. 300. Per caput | 


hoe jure, per quod pater ante ſolebat ; I ſwear 
by this head, by which my father uſed 
do [ir | 


3 It is therefore expedient, &c. As if It 
race had ſaid, Since your perjuries ſer 
anly to render you more beautiful, itis#- 
vantageous to you to ſwear by the aſh 
your mother. We have the form of tb. 


O tibi juro per matris, & ofſa parent | 
Si fallo, cinis ben ! fit mibi uterque g 


+ ar "ſmiles at this. Venus and 
pid are not the only Deities who overios 
the perjuries of lovers; Jupiter himſelf 


| - 
* often repreſented as ſmiling a ＋ 
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and, laying aſide all reſtraint, 2 way to mirth and cheerfulneſs, 
as all was in ſafety; and his friends would naturally expect it of 
him, who were determined to ſet him the example. For his part, 
he would ſet no bounds to his mirth, as he took a pleaſure in being 
ſomewhat extravagant, having recovered his friend, 

This ODE was writ in the year of the city 718, of Horace's age 
31, before Chriſt 33: ſo that from this preſent year 173g, it is 
1772 years old. 


ODE VIII. 
5 BARINE RK; 


Non eft cur credatur juranti, quum pulchrior exoriatur ex 
perjuriis, & nullas panas perjuricrum det, 


— 


LLA 2 tibi pejerati | ORD 0. 
Paena, Barine, nocuiſſet unquam O Barine, fi ulla pena 
. Jerati Juris unguam 
Dente ſi nigro heres, vel uno e rib; i turpior ers 
Turpior ungui, Rs nigre dente, wel uno u, 
Crederem : ſed tu, ſimul obligaſti 5 |credefems ſed tu, ſimul ac 
Perfidum votis caput, eniteſcis . * —— 
: . eniteſcis multo pulchricr, & pro- 
P —_ multo, juvenumque pr odis dis publica cura juvenum. Ergo 
ublica cura. expedit fallere opertos cineres 
Expedit matris cineres opertos 3 
« : noftis, cum toto cœlo & Dives 
Fallere, & toto taciturna noctis IO |pelids morte carentes. Venue 
digna cum ccelo, gelidaque Divos ipſa, inguam, ridet bee; fim- 
orte carentes. plices Nymphe rident, etiam 
'F , . . & ferus Cupido, ſemper acuens 
idet hoc, inquam, Venus ipſa; rident ardentes ſagittas cote cruentd, 
dimplices Nymphæ, ferus & Cupido, Adde, quad pubes omnis creſcit 
demper ardentes acuens ſagittas 15 his nove ſervitas creſeit;, nee 
C + Priores, ſa pe minati, relin- 
vote Cruenta, = ; g ſuunt tectum impiæ dominæ. 
Adde, quod pubes tibi creſcit omnis ; 
dervitus creſcit nova; nec priores 
Impiæ tectum dominæ relinquunt, 
Sæpe minati. 20 


ANNOTATIONS. 


77 beeaſy Nymphs ; eaſy to pardon lovers, ge- that he uſes blood, inſtead of water 
ad induigent to their perjuries: in the|or oil, to ſharpen his arrows. 
"riginal they are called ſimplices Nympbæ, 7 Add. Nothing can ſerve to give us a 


6 On a bloedy æubegſtone. Nothing can re- the influence of her charms, She appears 
Preſent, in a more lively manner, the cru- | as a kind ef divinity, and the youths 


which conveys the ſame idea. higher idea of the beauty of Barine, and 


tity of the Ced of love, than this image of | N 2 ſooner 
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20 Mothers fear you“ leſt you corrupt their children; , 
frugal old men alſo fear you, and young-married virgins reg 
your leſt your fame and beauty? detain and keep back thei 

uſbands. 8 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſooner are grown up than they make their! the old ſcholiaſt obſerves, taken ſ:om 
addreſſes to her. young bullocks. 

8 Mothers, & c. In the original it is, te. 9 Your fame and beauty. In the original 
ſuis matres metuunt juvencis; a metaphor, as | tua aura. Dacier very judiciouſiy gbſerys, 


here, 


—— 


The K tv. 


E ſee by this Op, that the heathens had a very great je. 
\ y neration for an oath, and looked upon the violation of it x; 
an offence againſt the veracity, juſtice, and majeſty of the Gods 
who — puniſhed perjury by ſome viſible mark of their dif. 
pleaſure upon the body. 
Barine had ſworn to Horace that ſhe loved him, but afterward 
prong falſe, he reproached her for her perfidy; ſhe again renewed 
ier engagements, upon which he wrote her this OpE, to tell her 
that had the Gods puniſhed her for her former perjuries, he might 
believe her; but that ſo far from bearing any viſible marks of their 
diſpleaſure, ſhe ſhone out more beautiful. What credit therefore 
could he give to one whole intereſt it ſeemed to be to violate the 


moſt ſolemn engagements, and whoſe perjuries were —— by 
: N 


—— — 
— 


1 A 


ODE IX. 
To V ALGIU 8. 
He counſels him to give over lamenting the death of hi 
ſon Myſtes. 


friend Valgius “, the ſhowers do not always drop fron 
the clouds upon the thorny fields *; nor inconſtant tem 


peſts always agitate the Caſpian fea®; nor the unactive ice . 
mall 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Yalgius. Dacicr is of opinion that this; that no one had approached nearer t the 
is the ſame with Titus Yalgius the poet; of | majeſty of Homer. 
whom he ſpeaks in the tenth Satire of his Falgius, æterns propior non alter Hes 
trſ Book, and of whom Tibullus tells us, | 1 
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Te ſuis matres metuunt juvencis; ö Matres metuunt fe ſais juven- 

e miſereque nuper cis, ſenes parci metuunt te, 

Te ſenes parci, 9 jj wvirgines miſeræ nuper nup- 

Virgines nuptæ, tua ne retardet te metuunt, ne aura tua re- 
Aura maritos. tardet maritos. 


here, that the poet ſeems to have had in his] means the ſcent of the female, at which 
eve the metaphor of a bullock, which he | the bull ftops, and which raiſes in him 2 
ies a few lines before; and that aura here | Jefire to follow her. 


— — 
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„ens and the Graces? Moreover, her numerous charms daily 
procured her new admirers ; the youths, as they grew up, made 
their addreſſes to her; and her old lovers, though no ſtrangers to 
her character, were yet ſo much her ſlaves, that they could not de- 
termine to forſake her. Mothers were afraid ſhe might corrupt their 
children; old men, that ſhe might tempt the youths to ſquander 


away their eſtates 3 and new-married wives, leſt {he ſhould alienate 
the affection of their huſbands. 


The time when this Op k was written is not certain. M. Dacier 
ſays, that the moſt part of Horace's ODzs concerning amours, were 
written before he was 40 years old, i. e. before the year of the city 
727, before Chriſt 24; ſo that from this preſent year 17 30, it is 
1703 years ago. 


_—— - r ——— _ r 


ODE IX. 


— 


7 VALGTYETN, 


Ut tandem aliquando deſinat lugere Myſten puerum. 
Oo RDO. 


non ſemper manant ex 
nubibus in agros bi ſpidos 3 
aut inæquales procellce uſ- 
zue wexant mare Caſpium; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Al felds; in the original agros to ſtorms. Pomponius Mela ſpeaking of it, 
aides, wild, rough, thorny, deformed by | ſays, Mare Caſpiam omne atrox, ſæ vum, 
che ſeverity of the winter. fine portubus, procellis undigue expoſitum 5 


Manant in agros ; aut mare Caſpium 
Vexant inzquales procellæ 
Uſque; nec Armeniis in oris, 


ON ſemper imbres nubibus hiſpidos | {MICE Valgi, ib 


. De Caſpian ea; lying northwards of The Caſpian ſea is very tempeſtucus and full 
Ws Perfin gulf and very much expoſed. * N 3 of 


ADS — 
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5 main in the country of Armenia through the whole year: 
oaks of Garganus+ are not always ſhaken with the north-wing, 
or the wild aſh-trees deprived of their leaves. 

Yet you always lament in mournful {trains the loſs of yoy 

10 Myſtes; nor do your complaints ceaſe Either at the riſing of th 

evening-ſtar, or when it flies from the rapid riſing of the ſun, 

Old Neſtor, who ſaw three ages, did not always bemoan his 

beloved ſon Antilochus*; nor did the parents and Phryyiy 

15 liſters always lament the young Troilus *, Leave off therefor: 

your effeminate complaints ?, and let us rather celebrate the lu 

victories of Auguſtus Cæſar; the Niphates* covered wiz 

ſnow, the river of the Medes added to the other conquere! 

20 nations, and which now rolls its billows with leſs pride; an, 

in fine, the Scythiansꝰ who now ride up and down in their nz. 
row fields within the limits preſcribed them by Auguſtus, 


ms 


ANNOTATIONS. 


of danger, without barbcurs, and expoſed to tandem querelarum, which Dacier thinks 
ftorms on all fides. imitation of the Greeks, Who were uſalu 
+ Ga ganus, a mountain in Apulia. | ſay Ny %ig, the prepoſition is, which 
5 Antilochus, the ſon of Neſtor, lain at governs the genitive, being underſtog, 
the ſiege of Troy by Memnon. Lubinus conjectures it ſtands for pom: fu 
6 T7 oilus, the ſon of Priam and Hecuba, mollium querelarum, 
Nlain by Achilles. 8 Niphates. Part of mount Taurut, be. 
7 Leave off therefore your effeminate com-| tween Armenia the Greater and Meſpu. 
Plaints. In the original it is, define mollium | mia. 
The 


2 — 2 * ——— — „ 9 a 
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O judge or make an eſtimate of our love to the dead, by tit 

tears we ſhed for them, or to imagine the ſeat of friendſhip s 
placed in the eyes, is certainly a very great miſtake. Tears are i. 
deed the frequent companions of our grief, but a profound (ir 
row very often dries them up, and will not admit even of that rt 
lief. But it is very imprudent to let our ſorrow riſe to too great? 
height, and our great buſineſs is to moderate it, that it may not rei. 
der us incapable of taking the proper ſteps for a redreſs. Hr! 
writes this Op to Valgius, to warn him againſt immoderate grit 
for the loſs of his ſon. Violent things ought not to be of long 


continuance. This is exemplified in the common courſe of . 
tur. 
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Amice Valgi, ſtat glacies iners 5 bee pri? rnd 33 
— nes menjes in r. : 

Menſes per omnes : aut Aquilonibus aut querceta Gargani labo- 
Querceta Gargani laborant, rant Aquilonibus, & orni 


Et foliis viduantur orni. wviduartur folis, Tu verd 


Tu ſemper urges flebilibus modis Pebilibus modis ſemper a- 


* ges IMyften ademptum; nec 
Myſten ademtum; nec tibi Veſpero decedunt amores tibi ſurgente 


_— decedunt amores, yas Fr — 
ec rapidum fugiente ſolem. ſerex functus ter evo, non 
At non ter ævo functus amabilem ploravit amabilen Antilo- 
Ploravit omnes Antilochum ſenex chum _ — Gr 2 
8 renies ak , 0 

Annos; nec impubem parentes en 
Troilon aut Phrygiæ ſorores hor. Tandem deine mollium 
F levere ſemper. Deſine mollium guerelarum; & potias cante- 
| 78 mus nt. trophea Auguſli 

Tandem querelarum; & potius nova 


a Cæſari; & fumen Me- 
Cantemus Auguſti trophæa dum additum gentibus vie- 


Cæſaris; & rigidum Niphaten, 20 tis doltere minores vortices z 
Medumque flumen gentibus additum >a —_ — 5 : ad 
Victis minores volvere vortices ; 

Intraque preſcriptum Gelonos 

Exiguis equitare campis. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 The Scythians; in the original Gelo- | faces, that they might ſeem more terxi- 
$i, ſocalled from Gelonus the ſon of Hercu- | ble ts their enemies. 


les; a people of Scythia, who painted their 


ns, 


ö 
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ture. Neftor and the Trojan ladies gave over at length lamentin 
the death of their favourites. Their grief proceeded from the 
tendereſt feelings, yet did not continue always; time at length 
ſoftened their complaints. Is it therefore reaſonable for Valgius to 

mourn continually, and give no intermiſſion to his ſorrow day or 
night? It was certainly much better to forget his complaints, and 
employ his time and talents in celebrating the victories of Augu/tus, 
which redounded fo much to the honor of the Raman name. 


* 4 


This Ops was writ in the year of the city 734, being the year 
ater Auguſtus's expedition into the Leſſer Armenia, and to 4 of 


Horac e's age, before CHRIST 17; fo that from Jus preſent year 
17395 lt is 1756 years old. wy 
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ODE X. 


LICTIWNLD 6, 


To 


He adviſes him to aim at 


proſperity and adveꝛrſity. 


Licinius“, you will live far more ſafe, if you neither launch 
always into the deep; nor, while 
ſtorms, approach too near the dangerous 
Whoever makes choice of the golden mean“, ſecure from 
harm he ſhall not be reduced to live in a contemptible cot. 
moderate in his deſires will not aim at x 
ſumptuous palace the object of envy. | 
pines* are moſt expoſed to the fury of the winds; 
10 and ſtately towers tumble down with a more hideous over. 
throw; and the thunderbolts ſtrike the tops of the higheſt 


tage, and being 


The lofty 


mountains. 


A well-regulated mind hopes in adverſity, and in proſperity 
15 fears a change in its lot. Jupiter 3 upon us ſevere win- 


ters; the ſame removes them 


us, it will not always be ſo: Apollo ſometimes inſpires the filent 

20 Muſe, but does not always bend his bow“. 
Be therefore courageous® and valiant in adverſity; with equi 
your fails when ſwelled with a too fortunate 


prudence leſſen 


gale of proſperity. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Licinius. This Licinius, according to 
Dacier, is the ſame with Licinius Varro 
Murena, the brother of Proculeius, and Te- 
rentia, the wife of Mæcenas. He entered 
into a conſpiracy againſt Auguſtus, with 
Flavius Cepio, in the year of the city 731. 

2 The golden mean. Whatever is preci- 
ous and valuable, has commonly the epi- 
thet golden annexed to it, A middle ſtation 
of life, where there is nothing either 
wanting or ſuperfluous, has the juſteſt 
title to be accounted valuable; and by all 
wiſe men actually is ſo. 


HORACE's Ops. 


3 The lofty pines. The metaphors here. 
uſed, ſerve admirably well to convey into 


Book II. 


evenneſs of mind both in 


— warily ſhun the 


Orc, 


: if at preſent it is not well with 


the reader's mind the ideas Horace woult 
imprint by them; that the high=( ſtations 
of life are moſt expoſed to the attacks of 
Fortune; and that the downfal of grit | 
men is often attended with heavy run. 
Daily experience confirms the juſtneſi > 
this obſervation. 

4 Nor does Apollo alꝛvays bend bis bow. |: 
is well known that. the ancients confidertd 
Apollo as the author of all the calamides 
that happened to mankind, as the plagut) 
famine,@c. Homer, in his firſt Book, repte- 
ſents Apollo ſhooting his arrows among the 


Grecks, who had offended him; upon which 
/ immediate) 


Ove X. 


ODE X. 
Ad Licinivu 


ECTIUS vives, Licini, neque altum 


Cautus horreſcis, nimium premendo 
Littus iniquum. 


Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 

Sæpiùs ventis agitatur ingens 


Decidunt turres; feriuntque ſummos 
Fulmina * montes. 
Sperat infeſtis, metuit ſecundis 
Alteram ſortem benè præparatum 


Jupiter; idem 
Summovet ; non, ſi male nunc, & olim 
Sic eritt quondam Cithara + tacentem 
duſcitat Muſam, neque ſemper arcum 
Tendit Apollo, 
Rebus anguſtis animoſus atque 
Fortis appare; ſapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimiùm ſecundo 
| Turgida vela. 


* Fulgura, Beni. 
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Semper urgendo; neque, dum procellas 


Pectus. Informes hyemes reducit 15 


1353 


M. 


1 * : „ „ | * - 
Servandam efje animi æquabilitatem in utrague fortund. 


O RDO. 
Licini, reftits vives, 
negue ſemper urgende 
altum; neque, dum cautus 
ho: reſcis procellas, nimiùm pre- 


Auream quiſquis mediocr itatem | 5 | mendo in. quum littus. 0 wiſe 


guis diligit auream mediocri- 
tatem, tutus car et ſordibus ob- 
ſaleti tecti, ſobrius caret aulã 
invidenad. Ingens pinus ſæ- 
pits agitatur ventis; & ceſſæ 


. . turres decidunt prawviore calu 
Pinus; & celſæ graviore caſu 10 4 fu 5 


& fulmixa feriunt ſunmes 
montes. Pectus bent prefa- 
ratum infeſtis ſperat, ſecundis 
metuit alteram ſortem. Ju- 
piter reducit byemes informes ; 
idem ſummowet 3 non, fi nunt 
male eſt, & olim fic erit : 
Apollo g uandam ſuſcitat ci- 
thard Miiſam cacetem, neque 
27 tendit arc um. Appare 

atis atque animſus rebus an- 
guſtis; ſapienter idem contrabes 
vcla turgida wentd nimiùm ſe- 


Sth. ttt i... „„ lit. 


20 \cund). 


| 


| 


| 


+ Citharz, Berl. 


— 


ANNOTATIONS. 


lon is evident, from the influence which 
che ſun has upon the air and weather, on 
ok the conſtitution of the human body 
| it entirely depends. Apollo, though 
| fometimes he ſends ſickneſs ame 

Jet does not always afflid them. 


immediately a peſtilence enſues. The tea 5 Be courageous, & c. Ad verſity is apt to 
depreſs the mind, proſperity to elate it. He 


is certainly the wiſeſt man, who obſerves 
4 juſt medium between theſe two; ſo that 


Ine tranſition from the one ſtate to the 


men, ther may be eaſy to him, we being te 


liable to luch changes. 


The 


— - 
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HE ambitious man is every moment entangled in ſome freſt 
purſuit. It is therefore a wrong way of thinking, to pro- 
miſe ourſelves happineſs from any change of place or difference of 
Circumſtances. While our paſſions remain unconquered, they 
will ſtill attend us in every ſtation of life, and create the fan: 
inquietudes and uncaſineſſes as before. Horace knowing Ltciniu 
to be of an ambitious and aſpiring temper, counſels him againf 
giving too much way to it, and recommends moderation as the 
ſureſt method to arrive at true happineſs. Men in high ſtations 
are moſt expoſed to the attacks of fortune; and as their great. 
neſs creates them many enemies, ſo the envy of others often 
proves their ruin. But a well-regulated mind is prepared either 
for proſperity, or adverſity. If it labours under misfortune, 
| U 


Book l. 


To QuinTius HIRPINUsS, 


That laying aſide care, we ſhould ſtudy to live quietly 
and eaſily. 


Quintius Hirpinus !, ceaſe inquiring into the deſigns of the 

warlike Cantabrians*, and of the Scythians, ſeparated 

from us by the Adriatic gulf; nor be ſolicitous about the wants 

5 of a life to the ſupport of which a few things are ſufficient: 
ſmooth youth and beauty vaniſh apace, and old age coming on 
baniſhes froward love and eaſy ſleep. _. 
The flowers of the ſpring have not always the ſame beauty, 

10 nor does the bright moon® always ſhine with the ſame face: 
why do you weaken and fatigue your mind unable to take in 
eternal defigns * ? Wh 


ANNOTATIONS. 


r Hirpinus, Cruquius, and ſome others, 
think that it ought to be Criſpinus, who was 
conſul with Nero, in the year of the city 
744+ Though this be a conjecture ingeni- 
ous enough, and not without ſome degree 
of probability; yet, as all the manuſcripts 
have 14 there is greater reaſon to con- 
clude, that it muſt be the ſame Hirpinus 
Quintius, to whom he addrefles the 16th 
£pifle of the firſt Book, ] 


2 Cantabrians, Scythiant. Of both thel: 
we have ſpoken before; only it oughtt 
be obſerved, that by the Scyrhians here ut 
are to underſtand the Dalmatians, Pani 
nians, and Dacians ; all which are compre 
hended, by Suetonius, under the gen* 
name of 7llyrians ; and 3 by H. 
thians, the ancients meant all the people 


of the North. | ; Brigt 
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t hopes for relief; as knowing that the ſame God, who afflias 
mankind, often ſhowers down bleſſings upon them: if in a pro- 
ſperous condition, then it prepares for adverſity, as knowing the 
inſtability of human affairs, and how frail and changeable our pre- 
ſent ſtate is. Had Licinius been wiſe enough to follow this advice, 
he might have avoided the many troubles and calamities which he 
brought upon himſelf afterwards, 


As to the date of the Ops, I incline to think with Dacier, that 
it was before the conſpiracy of Licinius : and, as Horace knew his 
ambitious ſpirit, written with a deſign to prevent his taking an 
ſuch raſh ſtep, about the year of the city 7 30, before Chriſt 21, 
and of Horace's age 43 fo that from this preſent year 1739, it is 
17b0 years old. | 


* 8 lth 
9 a * 


ODE. XI. 
Ad QUinTiIUuUM HIRPINUM. 


E;lariter vivendum, omiſſis curis. 


UID bellicoſus Cantaber, & Scythes, _—__ CO — 

. . . . . * 4 mitlas quarere 
, Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Adria eee Contaler, & Je. 
Diviſus objecto, remittas thes cagitet, diviſus à no- 
Quærere; nec trepides in uſum 2 rid mari —_— in- 
; N . . > terpoſito; mee trepides in 
Poſcentis ævi pauca : fugit retro $ {dew avi pets phnrs 
Levis juventus & decor, arida levis juventus & decor 


Pellente laſcivos amores 27 retro, » arids canitie 
Canitie facilemque ſomnum. Pe lente laſcivos amares & 


Non ſemper idem floribus eſt honos fer bar Non, im 


Vernis, neque uno Luna rubens nitet 10 [werais, negue rubens Luna 


Vultu: quid æternis minorem nitet uno vultu: quid fati- 


Conſiliis animum fatigas ? —4 andi _ em _= 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Bright moon, In the original it is} the Gods, Hence commonly ſuch as had 

Luna rubens, Dacier obſerves, that this | the honor of a triumph, painted their 

epithet ſignifies here the ſame as aurea, faces with vermilion. 

beautiful, ſhining ; and that Horace uſes it, 4 Eternal defigns. As youth ſoon paſſes 

decauſe the rubens color was the colour of 1 and all nature is liable to change, 
never 
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Book II. 


Why do we not rather lying, as an opportunity may ha 
under * ſhade of ſome high plane- tree, or es nds Ai 
15 while age allows, having our gray hairs crowned with roſes, and 
perfumed with Aſſyrian eſſence? Wine drives away anxious 
cares. What ſervant-boy will quickly coolꝰ the bowls of ſtrong 


20 


Falernian wine in the refreſhin 
Who will prevail upon L 7 


ſtream that runs by ? 


yde that not common courtezan 


to leave her houſe ? Go, tell her to haſten with her ivory harp, 
and her hair careleſsly tied up in a knot? after the manner of 


the women of Lacedzmon*®. 


ANNOTATIAN S. 


never continuing long in the ſame ſtate, 


why do you trouble yourſelf about that 
which is eternal, and above your reach? 
5 Will quickly cool, Commentators are 
divided about the ſenſe of the text, whe- 
ther the water was to be mixedin the wine, 
or the wine was only to be cooled in the 
water. Dacier is for the laſt ; becauſe, 
ſays he, the ancients were accuſtomed to 


FEY 


cool their wine with ſnow or ice; ud 
when theſe were wanting, they made uſe 
of water. 

6 Not common courtexan. In the ori. 
ginal devium ſcortum, Commentators are 
very much divided about the ſenſe of H- 
race in this paſſage. Torrentius will have 
it, that he means one who is not openly 

a pro- 


The KE. 


T is the buſineſs of religion and philoſophy to free us from all 
unneceſſary anxieties, and to direct our fear to its proper ob- 


jet. Quintius Hirpinus was a man of great wealth and large poſ- 
ſeſſions; and the fear of loſing theſe made him very inquiſitive about 
foreign news, and anxious leſt any change of government might 

happen, that would deprive him of his all. To cure him of which 
foreboding temper, Horace writes this beautiful Opx, in which he 
expoſes the folly of giving way to fo unhappy a turn of mind, and 
being too ſolicitous 3 the concerns of a life which mult ſoon 
come to an end. A man of true wiſdom is conſcious of his in- 
ability to ſee into futurity; and therefore will never dive * 
l 
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Cur non ſub alti vel platano, vel hac | — r fub alt vel 

0 . I A atano, vet hac pinu - 

Pinu jacentes fic temere, & rosa mas dam deen, adore; e 

Canos odorati capillos, 15 ad canos capil rad, & 

Dum licet, Aflyriaque nardo — Aſyria nerds. Evius 

. . . ibat curas edaces. uis 

Potamus uncti? Diſfipat Evius 3” os abs 9 

Curas edaces. Quis puer OCl us ardentis Falerni prætereunte 

Reſtinguet ardentis Falerni . ng — we, 2 

A * en acvium joortium E 

| Pocula prætereunte Iympha ? 00 oe ent ted Ae, 

is devium ſcortum eliciet domo religata comam incemptur in 
Lyden? Eburna dic age cum Iyra nedum more Laceng, 


Maturet, incomptum Lacænæ 
More comam religata nodum. | 


INNUTAT ION 8. 


a proſtitute, expoſed to the luſt of all | preters are divided, whether, in the ori- 
men, but who has ſome regard for her re- | ginal, we gught to read incomptam,referring 
putation, and is leſs common. Lambinus it to comam, or incomptum, referring it to 
interprets devium, % non proſtat in via nadum. Dacier is for the firſt, the word 
publicd, cujus domus a via publica remota oft. |agreeing better to hair than to a knot, 
Let the reader judge for himſelf, | 8 Lacedæ mon, the chief city of Laconia 
7 Careleſsly tied up in a knot, Inter- in Peloponneſus. 


The K Ex. 


his depth; he knows that things to come are hid from him for wiſe 
reaſons, and therefore will not be curious to inquire into what he 
had better been ignorant of. He will think it more reaſonable to 
enjoy the preſent moment, and ſpend it agreeably, while opportu- 
nity admits. Every day of health and eaſe is to be looked upon 
as ſo much real gain; and it were next to madneſs to loſe the pre- 
ſent moments of enjoyment, from an apprehenſion of evils that 


poſſibly may never happen, eſpecially as the unavoidable calami- 
ties of life are of themſelves but too many. 


This Ops was written, according to Dacier, in the year of the 


city 739, of Horace's age 52, before Chriſt 12 ; ſo that from this 
preſent year 1739, it is 1751 years old. 


ODE 
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ODE XII. 
To MACENAS. 


That ſublime and weighty matters are above his manage. 
ment. MEN AS ought to employ himſelf in writing 
the wars of AvuGusTus, while he ſung the praiſes of 
Licinta. | 


Mæcenas, do not command me to fit and ſing to the ſiſt 

meaſures of my harp the long wars of fierce 8 , 

or terrible Hannibal *, or the Sicilian ſea red with African blood; 

5 orthecruel Lapithæ , and Hylzus indulging himſelf too much in 

drinking wine, and the Giants the ſons of the earth ſubdued by 

the hand of Hercules, who threatened ruin to the ſhining palace 

of ancient Saturn. But you, Mæcenas, ſhall write with greater 

10 elegance, a profaic hiſtory of the battles of Cæſar, and threaten- 

ing kings made pe way Sis with chains, and led in triumph 

before his chariot through the ſtreets of the city. 

My Muſe will have me to celebrate the ſweet voice of your 

15 miſtreſs Licinia®, her lively ſhining eyes, and faithful heart ful 

of mutual love; whom it greatly becomes to dance in the cho- 

rus, to diſpute the prize of raillery and jeſting, and preſent her 

20 arms to dance with the ſhining beautiful Virgins on the feſt 

val of the celebrated Diana. | "o 
Would you part even with one hair of Licinia, for all the 

rich poſſeſſions of Achzmenes*, the treaſures of the king of 

fertile Phrygia ?, or all the wealthy houſes of the Arabians? 


| 25 White 
ANNOTATIONS. 


r Numantia, a city in Spain, now called in the Sicilian ſeas, during the firſt Pur 
Garray; with a garriſcn of 4000 men, war. 
it held out fourteen years againſt a Roman 4 Or the cruel Lapithæ. It is proper her 
army of 40,000 men; at laſt being ſore|to take notice of the remark of Dacir, 
preſſed by Scipio, and like to periſh by fa-|that by the names Lapithe, ſons of the 
mine, they gathered all their goods toge- | earth, and Hylæus, the poet referred 's 
ther, and ſetting them on fire, they threw | events that had lately happened,andwhich, 
themſelves afterwards into the flames. though thus concealed, yet might eaſi & 

2 Terrible Hannibal. Hannibal maintain-| diſcovered by their conformity to the hal- 
ed war agaĩ nſt the Romans ſeventeen years 3 tory from which he borrowed theſe name. 
he defeated Scipio, Semprenius Longus, Fla-|By the Lapithe there fore, and Giant: which 
minius near the lake Tbraſimene; and in| were ſubdued by Hercules in the plains 0! 
fine, Paulus AEmilius and Varro at the bat-!T, heſſely, Horace, without doubt, meansthe 
tle of Carne, threatening the Roman em- troops of Brutus and Caſſius defeated by A. 
pire with ruin; Horace therefore, with guſtus in the ſame place at the battle of Pit 
reaſon, ſays, dirum Annibalem. 77 . The Lopithe were a people of Ther 

3 Or the Sicilian ſea red with African 1 themſelves with theC , 
Seed. He means the naval victories which|to make war againſt tho Gedi. Ig 
*he Romans gained over the Carthaginiar. 5 1 
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ODE XH. 
Ad MACENATEM. 


Res graves ac tragic non conveniunt ræ ſue. Mectnas 


laudes. 


ORDO. 


Meæcenas, nolit, ne 
jubeas, aptari mollibus 

madis cithare, longa bella feræ 
Numantiæ, nec dirum Anni 
balem, nec Siculum mare pur- 
pureum Pæno ſanguine ; nec 
5 ſævos Lapitbas, & Hylaum 
nimium mero, & juvenes teil- 
luris domitos Hercules manu, 
unde fulgens domus Saturnt 


OLIS longa feræ bella Numantiz, 
Nec dirum Annibalem, nec Siculum 
mare | 
Pceno purpureum ſanguine, mollibus 
Aptari citharz modis z 
Nec ſævos Lapithas, & nimium mero 
Hylzum, domitoſque Herculea manu 
Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus „ 
Saturni veteris. T uque pedeſtribus u verd, Mecercs, melids 
Dices hiſtoriis prœlia Cæſaris, 10 I 6 2 
18 ; aris colla minacium 
Ps . Sons * regum dufa per wias. At 
egum 0 


: 3 Muſa voluit me dicere dulces 
Me dulces domine Muſa Liciniz canius domine Licinig, & 


Es bk . oculos fulgentes lucidum, & 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum pared 1 * 
F 9 — oculos, & bene mutuis 15 |ribus ; quam nec dedecuit ferre 

idum pectus amoribus; pedem choro, nec certare joco, 


nec ludentem nitidis virginibus 
dare brachia ſacro die cele 
bris Diana, Num tu Ppermu- 


Quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 
Nec certare joco, nec dare brachia 


Avcu3T1 bella ſcribat, dum d ſe cantabuntur LIo ix 


Ludentem nitidis virginibus ſacro 
Dianz celebris die. 


Aut pinguis Phrygiæ Mygdonias 
Permutare velis crine Liciniæ, 
Plenas aut Arabum domos ? 


toraviſh her. This is an evident portrait 

of Anteny, who brought deſtruction on 

himſelf by his intemperance, and immode- 

rate love of Cleopatra, As the Giants and 

Lapitbæ endangered the houſe of Saturn, 

lo did Brutus and Caſſius ſtrike a terror into 

Reme and Italy. So that a likeneſs appears 

in all the circumſtances of the hiſtories. 

5 Liciniaz her true name was Terentia, 

the liter of Proculeius Murena. Terentia 
was the proper name of the family, and 

Licinia Woptive j becauſe Terentius Varro 
Was adopted into the family of Murtna, 


Num tu, quæ tenuit dives Achzmenes, 


a Centaur, ſlain by Atlanta, for attempting | 


tare welis que tenuit dives 
20 Acbæmenes, aut Mygdonias 
opes opes pinguis Pbrygiæ, 
aut pleras domus Arabums 
crine Liciniæ ? 


Opes, 


| 
ANNOTATIONS. 


which was named Licinian. Thongh ſhe 
was atterwards married to Mecenas, yet it 
is certain ſhe was not at this time, from her 
being admitted among the virgins who 
performed at the holy rites of Diana. 

6 Achemenes, a King of Perſia; ſee 
Book i. Ode 21. 

7 The treaſures of the king of fertile 
Phrygia; he means the riches of Midas 
king of Mygdonia, a part of Phrygia. It 
was ſo called from the Mygdeons, or Myg- 
denians, a people of Thrace, who ſettled 


there. 
1 Unlucig 
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25 while ſhe turns her neck to receive your ardent kiſſes, or ue, 
fuſes them with an eaſy cruelty, better pleaſed that they (ould 
be taken from her by a ſeeming force; ſometimes ſhe chf 
herfelf to ſnatch them from you. 


* "II 


—ę—— 


— 


| The Kev. | 

Wiſe man endeavours always to live with his enemy in ſuch a 
manner as may leave him room to become his friend; and 

wicn his friend ſo, that if he become his enemy, it may not be in 
his power to hurt him. Auguſtus triumphing over Brutus and Cy. 


means becoming ſole poſſeſſor of the Raman empire, Mæcends im- 
portuned Horace to write a poem upon theſe victories. Horace, to 
excuſe himſelf, wrote this Op E; in which he tells Mæcenas, that he 
had no genius for heroic poetry. The truth is, Horace ſaw, that 
mould he undertake ſuch a work, he could not but give offence 
to the friends of Antony and Pompey : he therefore tells Meacenas 


(by 


| 
| 


ODE XIII. 


Againſt a TREx, by the fall of which he had been almoſt 
cruſhed to death. 


Tree, whoever firſt planted you, planted you on an un- 
| lucky day“, and with a facrilegious hand, for the ruin of 
his poſterity, and the diſgrace of my country-ſeat, 

5 I could eaſily believe that he had broke the neck of his pa- 
rent, and ſtained his houſe with the blood of his gueſt in the 
night?. I could eaſily believe that he had made uſe of the pa- 
ſon of Colchos 5, er perpetrated the blackeſt villanies, who 

to planted you an unlucky tree upon my ground, a tree that had 
almoft fallen + upon the head of your innocent maſter. 

Man is never ſufficiently aware of the dangers that threaten 

him, and which he ought to ſhun every moment. The African 

15 mariner dreads the Boſphorus 5, nor is he any further apprenen- 
five of the unknown ſtrokes of fate. 5 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Uzlucky day; in the original nefaſto 


| die. The Romans divided their days into 


Dies feſti, prefeſti, and interciſi; the prefeſti 
were again ſubdivided into faſti, comitiales, 
c. The fafti were the ſame as our court- 
days, upon Which it was lawful for the 


cauſe on thoſe days the courts were nt 
open. But we are to obſerve, that 4 
nefaſtus ſignifies here an unlucky dag. 

2 In the right; in the original ut 
read ſparſiſſe nacturno cruore, inſtead of 
ſparſiſſe cruore per noftem, or rates 


prætor to ſit in judgment: all other days] 
except the interciſi, were called neſati, be- 


tempore, where Horace makes an * 
7 
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Dum flagrantia detor quet ad oſcula 25 Dum _—_— cervicem — 

e311 1113 agrantia 6 t ilt 
Cervicem, aut facili ſevitia negat, * 1 ben nw l 
poſcente magis gaudeat eripi; [deat eripi poſcente 5 B 
Interdufn rapere occupet. occuper raperes 


— 2 —— 


1 e 


64 BW 4% & 


(by referring to events ſimilar to thoſe he deſired him to treat of, 
as is explained in the notes) that. ſuch ſubjects were above his 
reach; and that Mæcenas himſelf was much better capable to exe- 
cute that deſign. He would employ his poetical talents in cele- 
brating the beauty and 3 of Licinia, and ſhewing how worthy 
ſhe was of that love and regard which Macenas had for her. 


Du Hamel and Rodellius ſuppoſe this Opt to be written in the 
year of the city 723, Dacier between 724 and 731, and Sanadon in 
the year 725; if we fix upon the firſt date, it was in the 37th 
year of Horace's age, 27 before CHRIST; i. 2. 1766 years ago. 


ODE XIII. 


In ARBOREM, Cujus caſu pene oppreſſus fuerat. 

| | ORD 0. 
LLE & nefaſto * te poſuit die, Arbor, prone pri- 
Quicunque primùm, & ſacrilega manu cope way xy 


g & poſuit te nefaſto die, & 
Produxit, arbos, in nepotum poluit te lacie mane, is 


—_— _—__ 
— 


1 


Perniciem, opprobriumque pagi. perniciem nepotum, & p- 
Illum & parentis crediderim ſui 5 |Þrobrium pagi. Crediderim 

: : n illum & fregiſſe cervicem 
Fregiſſe cervicem, & penetralia parentis Jui, & jparſiſſe pe- 
Sparſiſſe nocturno cruore netralia crucre bits noe- 
Hoſpitis. Ille venena Colchica, 1 —— 

n ww" EE tawit venena Colchica, & 

Et quicquid uſquam co:.cipitur nefas, quicqu/d uſquam nefas con- 


Tractavit, agro qui ſtatuit meo IO cipitur, gui in agro mee 


9 * i 
Te tiite lignum, te caducum S 
I d <Q 4 . caducum in Ccaput. inn ren- 


Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini ſatis | u cautum eft boniri, guid 
Cautum eſt in horas. Navita-Beſphorum 7% “l % wet, in bt. 


3 * Penus navita perborreſeit 
Peœnus perhorreſcit, neque ultra 15 Eojphorum, neue "ee 


Czca timet aliunde fata. timer aliunde fata cacas 
fot * Illum ò nefaſto, Berl. - 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tive of the circumſtance of time, and joins; 4 Almrſt fallen, Caducum properly ſig- 
It with crutre. nifies what is ready to fall; but Horace 
3 Colcbos, a region of Alia bordering| here uſ2s it for what has already fallen. 

upon the Euxine fea, not far from Pontus, $5 The Beſpberus. He muſt mean either 
ind fertile in the ſtrongeſt poiſons. che 


Vol. I. O 
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father of Peleus and Telamon. 
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HORACE? Opzs. 


Book .. 


The Roman ſoldier dreads the arrows and ſwift flight of th 
Parthians*; the Parthians on the other hand dread the chain; 


20 and ſtrength 


of the Romans: but the unforeſeen ſtroke of death 


hath hitherto carried off, and will ſeize upon all mankind of al 


nations and kingdoms. 


How near was I to ſeeing the realms of black Proſerpine? 


25 and /Eacus * * 
of good men, an 


in judgment, and the diſtinguiſhed 
Sappho ® complaining of th 
own country in ſtrains ſet to an Æolian harp 


1ed manſions 
e virgins of her 
and you, A.. 


cæus , with greater majeſty ſounding with a golden quill te 

30 hardſhips that are undergone upon the ſea, in exile, and in wy! 

The ſhades below admire them both, hearing them utter 

things worthy of a facred ſilence ; but crowding together they 

attend more willingly to the accounts of battles and tyrants hz. 
niſhed out of their 13 

35 What wonder is this? when Cerberus ** the infernal di 

with an hundred heads aſtoniſhed at theſe ſongs hangs donn 

his black ears; and the ſerpents entwined in the hair of th: 


Furies are refreſhed. 


Yea even Prometheus **, and Tantalus ““ the father of Pe. 
40 lops, forget their torments at the enchanting ſound ; and the 
huntſman Orion“ thinks no more of purſuing the lions or 


frighted Iynxes, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


the Thracian Boſphorus, a narrow ftrait 
which joins the Propontis to the Pontus 


joins the Pontus Euxinus to the Palus 
tis. 

6 The fwift flight of the Parthians. The 
Tentakel | fend hn deſt when 
Kying, and uſed their arrows with great 
dexterity. . 

7 Proj pine, the daughter of Fupiter and 
Ceres, whom Pluto ſtole and carried away 
with him out of Sicily. Horace here uſes 
regna furve Proſerpinæ, the realms of black 
Proſerpine, inſtead of furva regna Preſer- 
pine, the black realms of Proſerpine. 

8 Facus ſitting in judgment. acus 
was the ſon of upiter and Ægina, and 
His repu- 
tation for juſtice was ſo great, that after 
His death he was eſtabliſhed one of the in- 
fernal judges along with Mines and Rba- 


damanthuss Dacier remarks from ik 


that AZacss and Rhadamanthus gave july. 
Zuxinus, or the Cimmerian Boſphorus,which | 


ment in a meadow, in which two way 
met; the one led to Tartarus, and the othe: 
to the Elyſian fields; that Rhadamanthuy 
judged the Afatics, and acus the Eur: 
peans; and that Minos was ſeated as ſu- 
preme judge, with a ſceptre of gold, 1 
determine ſovereignly where any difficul- 
ties oecurred, which the others were ns: 
capable to reſolve. This probably may 
be the reaſon why Horace, as an Eutopiur, 
only mentions Æacus. 

9 Sappbo. We have ſpoken of herinth: 
26th Ode of the firſt Book. There are i) 
remaining a few fragments of hers, which 


'ſhew that ſhe had ſome cauſe of reſent- 


ment. againſt the ladies. of her ow coun- 
try. But Dacier is of opinion, that H- 
race here means her complaints againit tat 
ladies of Zefbos, that they made no 2 


Oor XIII. Q. HO RAT 


Miles ſagittas & celerem fu 


parthi; catenas Parthus & Italum 


Robur : ſed improviſa lethi 


Vis rapuit, rapietque gentes. 
pene furvæ regna Proſerpinæ, 


Et judicantem vidimus /Eacum, 
gedeſque diſcretas piorum, & 
Foliis fidibus querentem 
Sappho puellis de popularibus : 
Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcæe, plectro dura navis, 
Dura fugæ 


Utrumque ſacro digna filentio 


Mirantur umbræ dicere; ſed magis 


OS 


8 * & exactos 


enſum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
Quid mirum ? ubi illis carminibus ſtupens 


Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures ; & intorti capillis 


Eumenidum recreantur angues. 
Quin & Prometheus, & Pelopis parens, 


Dulci laborum decipitur ſono ; 
Nec curat Orion leones 
Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 


mala, dura bell! ! 


T laborem, Bentl, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


to the regard ſhe had for them, and had 
ruined her reputation. He grounds his con- 
jecture upon what ſhe herſelf ſays in Ovid: 

Leſbides, infamem gue me feciſtis, amatæ, 

Definite ad citharas turba wenire meas. 
% You ladies of Leſbos, who, notwith- 
* ſtanding I have ſodearly loved you, have 
* yet ruined my reputation; ceaſe to 
come in crowds to liſten to my ſongs.” 

10 Acæu, ſee Book I. Ode xxvi. 

I! Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 
who was keeper of the gates of bell; 
Hercules bound him in achain, and dragged 
him thence to light. Hefiod gives him 
fifty heads, and Horace an hundred, calling 
: j here bellua centiceps, the burdred- beaded 

D 


| 
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— Romanus timet ſagit- 
tas & celerem fugam Parthi ; 
Parthus contra timet catenac 
Romanorum & Jralum ro- 
bur: ſed improviſa vis lethi 
rapuit, rapietquegentes. Quam 
pens widimus regna furvæ 
Preſerpinæ, & judicantem 
LEacum, & diſcretas ſedes 
piorum, & Sappho querentem 
LEoliis fidibus de puellis popu- 
laribus: & te, Alcæe, ſo- 
nantem plenids aureo plectro 
dura navis, dura mala fugæ, 
dura belli! Umbre miramur 
utrumgue dicere, dicentes, 
digna ſacro ſilentio; ſed vulgus 
denſum humeris magis bibit 
aure pugnas & exactos ty- 
ranmos. Quid mirum? ubl 


20 


—_—  — 


25 


30 


carminibus demittit atras aures ; 
& angues intorti capillu Eu- 
menidum recreanturs Quin 
& Prometheus, & parent 
Pelopis, decipitur laberumi 
dulci ſeno; nec curat Orion 
agitare leones aut timides 
lyncas . 


35 


40 


12 Prometheus, ſee Book I. Ode x vis 

13 Tantalus, ſee Book I. Ode xxviii, 

14 Orion. Concerning his original the 
poets thus fable: Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Neptune, came to lodge one night at the 
houſe of Hyrcus, who having but one ox, 
killed it for them. They, in return, offer- 
ed to grant him whatever he deſired :' he 
ſaid he wanted a child, but would not mar- 
ry: Upon this, they made water in the 
ox's hide, and bid him cover it in the 
ground nine months; at the end of which 


he had Orion, taking his name from that 


urine, in Greek Bpoy, urina. He was a great 
hunter, and attempting to force Diana, was 
ſtung to death by a ſcorpion. He was af- 
terwards ranked among the conſtellations» 


* 


bellua centiceps ftupent illis 
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HORA CE Ores. Boo ll 
The KE x. | 


T is certain there are many unforeſeen accidents and occurrence 
incident to human life, which fo ſhort- ſighted a creature as man 
cannot have any apprehenſion of, or prevent. They ſometimes 
come upon us on a ſudden, and throw us into a ſet of reflect 
which otherwiſe had never entered into our minds, but which na- 
turally ariſe from the accident befallen us. Horace walking in his 
country-fields, was almoſt cruſhed by the fall of a tree: this 
gave occaſion to the preſent Op R, in which he firſt vents his reſent. 
ment againſt the perſon who firſt planted the tree that was like to 
have proved fo fatal to him. He imagines him capable of the great. 
eſt villanies; but we are to confider that Horace's thoughts were 
full of the danger he was in, and which he had fo narrowly eſcaped, 
When thefe tranfports are over, he falls into a very natural reflec. 
tion upon the numerous accidents that human life is expoſed to, 
Men are only apt to be alarmed at the proſpect of thofe dangers, 
which their ſituation and buſineſs in life moſtly expoſes them to; 


but 


10 


ODE XIV. 


Pos THUMUS. 


To 


From the neceſſity of dying he proves to Posruuuis 
that we ought to enjoy the preſent goods we poſle!s 
while we may. 


= LAS ! Poſthumus, Poſthumus*, the fleeting years glide 
| away; nor will your piety bring any delay to wrinkls, 
do approaching old age, or unconquerable death. 

5 No, my friend, not if you were every day that paſſes to 
ſooth the inexorable Pluto * with three hundred bulls ; Pluto, 
who holds in the huge Geryon® and Tityon“ by his mournful 

_ river 5, a river that muſt be failed over by alt of us, who 
10 live on the fruits of the earth; whether we are kings, or bey- 
gars, or huſbandmen. In vain ſhall we ſhun cruel — 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Poſthumus. Torrentius and Bentley read 2 Pluto, the God of hell and death, t 
Paſtumus. Dacier thinks that Julius Flerus| king of the infernal ghoſts. 
is the perſon here called Peſthumus, becauſe] 3 Geryon, a king of Spain, who, becauſe 
of the reſemblance of character; both be-} of his — kingdoms, was ſaid to he 
ing noted for their ambition, avarice, and conſiſted of three bodies, 


ker of death. 4 T=, 
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but ſcarcely ever think of thoſe many accidents which may hurry 
them off in a moment, and before they are aware. He himſelf was 
walking in his fields, without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, 
and yet how near was he being conveyed into the realms of black 
Proſerpine, and becoming a ſpectator of the employment of the 
ſhades below ? He then gives us a very beautiful account of that 
matter, which he 8 with all the graces and ornaments 
of poetry. In theſe ſudden tranſitions, which ſtill have a relation 
to the main ſubject, does the beauty of the OpE moſtly conſiſt; 
and no poet excelled more in this part than Horace, of which this 
Ops is an invincible proof. GET Ara CC 

Commentators diſagree about the date of this Ops, ſome placing 
it in the year of the city 731, others in 734; Du Hamel brings 
it back to the year 721, the 34th of Horace's age, and 30 before 
Cax1sT ; according to which it will be 1769 years old. 


— 
= 
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ODE uv; 7 
Ad Pos Tuuu u. 


Aneceſſitate moriendi probat Posruuo, fruendum ęſſe bonis 
preſentibus dum licet. 


i ORD O. 
kf EU, fugaces, Poſtume, Poſtume, | FPHEU! o Plume, Pg. 
Labuntur anni; nec pietas moram fumes” fugaces anni 
re | abuntur; nec pietas affe- 
I utanti FENTCLE ret moram rugis, & inſtanti 
fferet, indomitæque morti. WY 


| ſencctæ, & indomite mor- 

Non, ſi trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 5 # NVen - afteret © moram, 

Ami 11a, bil + * | amice, ſi quo! quot dies 2 

mice, places THAcryYMAabuem unt, places illacrymabilem 

| Plutona tauris qui ter amplum Plutona trecenis tauris z 

Geryonem Tityonque triſti A — 1 

. P 3 * . e i- 

Compeſcit unda, ſcilicet omnibus, le 10 — ſeilicet e- 

ucunque terre muner e veſcimur 3 IO raviganda omnibus, qui- 

Enaviganda; five reges, '* |eungue  weſcinur munere 

Swe Se "2 A terre; _ five erimus. rigts, 

we inopes erimus coloni. froe inopes coli. Fruftra 

Fruſtrà cruento Marte carebimus, carebimis cruento Marte, 
| ANNOTATION S. 

+ Tity9n, the ſon of Jupiter by Elora, of | 5 River. The river alluded to, is the 

uch a gigantic fize, that his body was, ac- | Stygian lake, of which Charen was the 

dordint to the poets nine acres in length. * man. 
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15 the broken waves of the troubled Adriatic ſea; in vain ſhall webe. 
ware of the ſouth· wind ſo noxious in autumn to our health, 
We muſt all viſit the black Cocytus® that winds its fly 
20 waves along, and the infamous race of Danaũs 7, and Siſyphug* 
the ſon of Aolus condemned to eternal toil. | 
And you, my friend, muſt leave your country, and houſe, 
and beloved wife; nor will any of thoſe trees, you now cult. 
vate with ſo much care, follow you their ſhort-lived maſter, ex- 
25 cept the mournful and hated cypreſs s. A more liberal heir 
will profufely ſpend your Czcuban '* wine kept under a hun- 
dred keys; and will ſprinkle the magnificent pavement with 
wine, more delicious than that the oriefls uſe at their feaſts", 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 Corytus, a crooked river of hell, and hill „which immediately rolled down gin; 
branch of Styx. | therefore Virgil calls it aon exuperablle ſax. 
7 Lanai. He had fifty daughters,called | um, or the unſurmountable one, Geng, 
the Danaides, who, by their father's com- lib. 3. v. 39» | 
mand, killed in one night all their huſ- 9 Cypreſs. The cypreſs was ſacred to 
bands. | Pluto and Proſerpine, and was commonly 
8 Siſypbus, the moſt cunning of all mor- | placed before the houſes of the deceaſed, 
tals, who, for his robberies and impious|as a ſign of their death. It made too 4 

arts, was condemned to roll a ſtone up — of the funeral-pile. 
. 10 Cæcubat. 


— — 2 — * — 4 ts 64M Ts W * 7 ——̃ — 


The KE. 


HE length of human life is as uncertain to us, as its period is 
| s 4 certain and fixed by divine Providence. It rolls on through its 
ſeveral ſtages without delay, and haſtens to death, the final period an 
irrevocable fate of mankind; from which neither rich nor poor, high 
nor low, neither ſtrong nor weak, are exempt, Death robs us of a 
our earthly pleaſures, and fixes us in a ſtate, where we can repeat 
none of them. Our heirs ſucceed us upon the ſcene, and frequently 
indulge thoſe ſatisfactions that we have fooliſhly denied ourſelves, & 
ſquander away in luxury what we have hoarded up with infatiadle 
avarice. Horace, by theſe general reflections, does not only am 
Poſthumus againſt the fear of death, which is inevitable, but would 
inſinuate to him the advantage of a life of pleaſure and tranquillity, 
which terminates with death, never to be recalled ; and — 


bor XIV. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 199 
Fractiſque rauci fluctibus Adriæ; 8 r rauci 4. 


Fruſtrà per autumnos nocentem 15 pak, as ave TOE 72 

Corporibus metuemus Auſtrum. autumms. Viſendus eſt ater 

Viſendus ater flumine languido ON OP languids - 
* mime ame genus a- ' 

Cocytus errans, & Danai genus nai, g & 5 0b Holides 


Infame, damnatuſque longi damnatus longi laboris. Tel. 
Siſyphus /Eolides laboris. 20 |{us eſt linguenda, & domusy 


Linquenda tellus, & domus, & placens S Pplacens uxor; neque ulla 


; harum arborum, guat colix, 
Uxor; neque harum, quas colis, arborum |preter inviſas cupreſſes, ſee 
Te, ræter inviſas cupreſſos, quetur te brevem dominum. 


x Heres dipnior abſumet vina 
U a brevem dominum ſequetur v Cæcuba ſervata centum cla- 


Abſumet hæres Cæcuba dignior | ibus 3 tinget ſuperbum 
Servata centum clavibus 3 mero pavimentum mero, poticre cæ - 
Tinget pavimentum ſuperbum, 2 Pontifcum. 


Pontificum potiore cœnis. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


10 Cæcuban wine. Wine that grew on f of living, when their ſuppers were uſed 
Cecubus, a mountain of Latium, near the to ſignify rich and ſumptucus entertginments, 
hay of Caieta, which produced the moſt |and when Horace, to expreſs the beſt 
excellent wine. wine, ſays it ſurpaſſed even that of prieſts 

111 Feaſts, We may form ſome notion | or Roman pontiffs. 
ef the magnificence of the prieſtly way | | 


— — 


The KEV. 


with his uſual and artful addreſs, touches his foible of narrowneſs 
and avarice, which "_ be corrected, did he reflect that, after all 


his care and pains in ſcraping immenſe ſtores of wealth, his luxu- 
rious heir will laviſh them away upon his pleaſures. The conſe- 


quence therefore is, that he ſhould live in a more open and liberal 
manner, and indulge himſelf while he has it in his power, 


The preciſe time when this OpE was written, is uncertain 
only, upon Dacier's ſuppoſition, that 2 Florus is the ſame with 
Poſthumus, it is clear it muſt have been compoſed after the third 
Epiſtle of the firſt Book ; from which it appears that Horgce was al- 
ready an old man, | 
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200 HORACE's OD Book l. 
ODE XV. | 


He reproves the luxury of the age in building, and 

celebrates the ancient frugality. . 

T N a ſhort time * our ftately palaces * will leave but a fey 

4 acres of land to be ploughed up: ſoon ſhall we ſee pond; 

on all ſides of a larger extent than the Lucrine lake *; and the | 

5 barren plane-tree will take place of the ems. Then will the 

violets, and myrtles, and all the tribes of flowers, ſpread deli. 

cious odors through the groves formerly planted with olives that 

were once ſo profitable to the owners. Then will the laurels 

10 by the thickneſs of their branches, ſhade, ſhut out the warm 

beams of the ſun. | 

It was not ſo commanded by the law of Romulus , or of 

the bearded®, ſevere, cenſor Cato, or the ſtrict regulations of 

our wiſe anceſtors. 

15 The fortune of private men was ſmall, but the public trea. 

7. 5-5 Foe. 

In their time private people did not poſſeſs piazzas ? mea. 

ſured with ten-foot poles to receive the north-wind in the 

20 heat of ſummer *; nor did the laws allow any one to deſpiſe 

the ſmalleſt diſtribution of land that fell to their ſhare by lot; 

it was only walled cities, and temples of the Gods, that they 

ordered to be built and adorned with fine new ſtone at the 
public charge ?. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 In a ſhort time. In ſome editions this | groves, ponds, and woods, of ſuch extent, 
Ode is not divided from the laſt, as Cru- |even though they could; and in Cat's 
guius obſerves; but Common ſenſe ſhews | time there were ſtrict ſumptuary laws. 
the ſubject and ſcope, and therefore the {| 5 Bearded. He is called fo, becauſe it 
Odes to be quite different. was not then the cuſtom to be haves, 

2 Palaces. He gives this name to the | Beards were eſteemed venerable, 
magnificent villas of his time, that were] $ Public treaſure was great. This was 
built almoſt after the manner of cities. [a ſtrong proof of the virtue of the ancient 

3 Lucrine late. This was ſituated be- Romans, who were more concerned to en- 
tween Puteuliand Baiæ, between the lake | rich and aggrandige the public than them: 
of Avuernus and the Tyrrhene ſea, famed for | ſelves. | 
fiſhes of all ſorts. 7 Piaxxas. Porticus is a gallery or 

4 Romulus. Under him private people | walk under arches ſupported by pillars, 
would not have been permitted to poſſeſs | which 
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The KIT. 
ANKIND are, for the moſt part, prone to run into ex- f 
S tremes. Pariunony degenerates into avarice, and magil- \ 


ficence 


Oo XV, Q. HORATII FLAC. 


20 
ODE XV. 


Luxum circa edificia ingentem reprebendit, & veterum contrꝭ 


frugalitatem commemorat. 


AM pauca aratro jugera regiæ | ORDO, 
Moles relinquent : undique latiùs LAM, brevi, regia moles 
Extenta yiſentur Lucrino relinquent' pauca jugers 


agri aranda aratro + und. 
| Stagna lacu ; platanuſque ccelebs | fagna viſentur latiùs —— 
Evincet ulmos. Tum violaria, & 5 Lucrino lacu; et platanus cœ- 


. 7 : lebs evincet ulmos. Tum wiola- 
Myrtus, & * * un, ä | ria, ct myrtus, et omnis copia 
Spargent olivetis odorem : florum, voluptas narium, 
Fertilibus domino priori: Jpargent ocorem olivetis fertili- 
Tum ſpiſſa ramis laurea fervidos us domino prioris tum laureg 


n p a excludet ictus ferwidos 
Excludet ictus. Non ita Romuli 10 185 a e — * 
Præſcriptum & intonſi Catonis bræſcriptum fuit auſpiciis 
Auſpiciis, veterumque norma. | Romulr, & intorfi Catan, er 


norma veterum. Privatus cen- 


Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, ſus erat illis brevis, commune 


Commune magnum. Nulla decempedis 


erat magnum. Nulla porticus 
Metata privatis opacam tg {es oro 2 pos 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton; e cng” airy dP 


leges ſinebant ſpernere fortuituns 
ceſpitem ; jubentes decorare op- 
pida, et templa Deorum, navs 


ſaxo publico ſumptu. 
20 


Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem 
Leges ſinebant; oppida publico 
— jubentes, & Deorum 
'Templa novo decorare ſaxo. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Which is called a cloifter. Some of them | proper to receive the north-wind; and 
were of a hundred, others of a thouſand | even now-a-days the buildings are turned 
pillars. The portico of Augaſtus, where [in this manner. th; 
| the library was kept, was bull of Nuni-| 9 Public charge. Horace commends theſe 
dian marble, | | laws of the ancient Romans, to dreſs up an 
$ Heat of ſummer, In the times of Romu- 
lus and Cato, they had not large porticos | content to have made many uſeful repara- 
and galleries, which faced the north, to | tions, had likewiſe built ſeveral temples, 
give them cool air in ſummer; but ere | that of Mars the Avenger, of Apollo, and 
long, luxury having got the aſcendant over | Jupiter the Tbunderer, and who had rebuilt 
this ſeverity of manners, there was ſcarce} tae temples decayed through age, or con- 
a houſe in Rome which had not a place] ſumed by fire. 
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The K Ex. 
hicence eaſily runs up into luxury. When the Roman commonwealth 
VS in its progreſs towards its prime, it was frugal, nnn, 

; | i an 


artful encomium on Augibus, who, not 
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The K Ex. 


and ſober in its manners: the people ſought to raiſe and recommeni 
themſelves by all the inſtances of public virtue and private tem. 
perance ; but in proportion as they increaſed in wealth and power, 
they refined upon all the arts of luxury and magnificence ; to ſup. 
port which, rapaciouſneſs and corruption became neceſſary. In. 
ſtead of labouring and exerciſing themſelves in the open air, they 
now ſought the ſhade; inſtead of a few acres of ground, they 
wanted now to extend their poſſeſſions without bounds or meaſure; 


and 


ODE XVI. 


To GRrRoOoSPHUS. 


All deſire tranquillity of mind, which can neither be 
purchaſed by riches nor honors, but only by moder. 
ating our appetites and paſſions. 


Groſphus*, the merchant, who is caught by a ſtorm in the 
wide Ægean ſea*, prays to the Gods for a quiet life, a 
foon as a dark cloud hath hid the moon, and when certain 
known ſtars do not appear to the mariners. 
5 The warlike Thracian®, and the Medes“ adorned with their 
quiver, beg the ſame repoſe, which is not to be bought with 
precious ſtones, nor purple, nor gold. 
10 For neither riches, nor the liors 5 of conſuls, can remove 
the unhappy troubles of the mind, nor the cares that fly about 
| the gilded cielings of the rich. 
| He only lives well in his poverty, whoſe paternal ſalt- celler 
r5 ſhines upon his little frugal table; and whom neither fear no! 
{ordid avarice robs of his eaſy ſlumbers. 
Why do we who live in vigour fo ſhort a time form” b 
many and big deſigns? Why do we ſhift climates in ſearch 
of lands expoſed to other ſuns *? Who is it that flying b 
20 country can likewiſe fly from himſcif? 0 
are 


ANNOTATIONS. 


r Groſphus, This is Pompeius Groſphus,| commonly called the Archipelags. F 
whom he mentions in the 12th Epictle off 3 Thracian, ſee Book I. Ode in. 

the firſt Book. It ſhould ſeem, by what Ho-| 4 Medes, ſee Book I. Ode xxix. 
race inſinuates in the end of the Ode, that 5 Lifcrs; they were ſerjeants of offi 
he was of the ſenaterian rank; becauſe he |cers that attended the conſuls, twelve it 
me ntions his being clothed in purple. {number; their office was to carry 1 
+ Zpean ſea; part of the Mediterranean and axes before the conju!, to elgar tte 

[ 


Ea dividing Greecein Europe from Ala, now ' Fi's 


<Q tw wc - 
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and, inſtead of piety to the Gods, for which their anceſtors were 
renowned, they turned their zeal into the channel of private in- 
tereſt, and loved to dwell more magnificently than their Gods. So 
that Horace, in this ODE, gives us as ſevere a ſatire againſt the 
manners of the age in which he lived, as he draws a beautiful 
picture of the chaſtity and ſimplicity of ancient manners. 


It is probable that Horace was pretty old when he wrote this Opx. 


— 
— 


—_ 


ODE XVI. 
Ad GROSPHUM. 


Omnes expetunt animi tranquillilatem, que neque divitits neque 
honoribus poteſt acquiri, ſed cupiditates tantim coercendo, 


998 Divos rogat in patenti * 7 ORD O. 
| Prenſus Ægæo, ſimul atra nubes O Groſphe, qui prenſus 


Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent eſt in mari gas 


L patenti rogat otium Di- 
Sidera nautis. vos, ſimul atque atra nu- 
Otium bello furioſa Thrace, 5 [bes condidit Lunam, negue 


Otium Medi pharetra decori, certa ſidera fulgent nau- 


g 8 tis. Thrace furioſa bello, 
Gr oſphe, non gemmis, neque purpura ve- | Medi decori, ornati, pba- 


nale, nec auro. 5 — rogant ofium, no 
Non enim gazæ, neque conſularis e 


purd, nec auro. 


g . on enm 
Summovet Jictor miſeros tumultus IO [paze, neque cenſularis lic 
Mentis, & curas laqueata circum G's ſummover * ta- 
Tecta volantes \multus mentis, curar 

IS 1 volantes circum tefla la- 
Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum | zueata divitum. Ben vi- 
Splendet in menſa tenui ſalinum; [vicar parwo, ab fol * fa- 
| . . inum paternum et in 
Nec _ ſoranos timor aut cupido 15 ſm, fend JPonde im 
Dor didus aufert. aut ſordidus cupido haben- 
Quid brevi fortes jaculamur No di aufers even ſomnos, 
Multa ? Quid terras alio calentes E 
Sole mutamus? Patriæ quis exul ſia? Quid mutamus terras 
Se quoque fugit? AO | calentes cum alio ſole? 


. ; Qui exul patr i f wgit 
patente, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


way, and introduee any that had buſineſs | Pythagoras reckoned it an emblem of juſ; 
with him. tice. 

6 Salt-celler. This is a figure called - Ferm. The expreſſion is very beauti- 
necdeche ſpeciei, being put for any kind of ful in the original, as if the deſigns of men 
houſhold furniture and frugal! entertain-| were like the throws of a javelin darted to 
ment. The ancients eſteemed ſalt. as ſa-} and fro. | 
Fred, and thęrefore Homer calls it divine. | 3 Other ſunt. It was a piece of Roman 

| | 


luxury 
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Care the attendant of a vicious mind gets on board the 

_ - ſturdy veſſels with us; and accompanies the troops of horſe. 
men, ſwifter than ſtags, and fleeter than the eaſt-wind thx 
drives the clouds before it. 

25 The man that is content with his preſent condition, wil 
not be anxious about futurity, and will temper the trouble; 
of life by an agreeable cheerfulneſs. For there is no perfect 

ö happineſs in the world. | 

30 Sudden death carried off the famous Achilles®; and long cd 
age weakened T ithonus**?; and perhaps time will beſtow that on 
me, which it has refuſed to you. A hundred flocks of ſheey, 
and as may Sicilian ** cows bleat and low about you; 
mares proper for the chariot neigh around you; and you are 
clothed with ſtuffs twice died in African“ purple: as for 
me, I have received from Fate that cannot lie a ſmall eſtate, 
and poetic genius of the Grecian? mould, and a hearty con- 

40 tempt of the malicious enyious mob. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


luxury frequently to change their abodes,, 9 Achilles, ſee Book II. Ode iv. 

to ſhift the ſcene from the town to the | 1 Tithonus, ſee Book I. Ode xxviii. 
country, and from one country-ſeat to| 1 Sicilian, ſee Ode xii. of this Book, 
znother, and ſometimes to remove into] 1% African, ſee Ode 1. of this Book, 
Greece, or ſome delicious ſpot in Aſa, in| 73 Grecian mould. Ihe Greeks were the 
order to diverſify the ſcene, | | Fathers 


„ „* — _— ins. a * * — belle Ah > = a tows 4 4 e 
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The Ker, 


HE great deſign of mankind is to obtain happinefs to them- 

ſelves by all their purſuits, or rather eaſe and repoſe. For this 
they toil and ſweat, and run ten thouſand riſks by fea and land, 
intending to retire in their old age, and enjoy themfelves. Hence 
that variety of employments and profeſſions which divide man- 
kind. But amidſt their various purſuits and employments, they 
frequently miſtake their road, purſue the means of happincſb as if 
they were the end, and hope to find it in thoſe things that can ne. 
ver beftow it. But happineſs, or A of mind, which al 
pretend to ſeek, and which is indeed the higheſt pitch of felicity we 
can hope to arrive at in our preſent condition, cannot be purchaſed 
dy riches, or the moſt ſplendid honors. ' "Theſe can never remole 
the cares and tumults of a mind diſturbed with guilt, or racked by 
any violent paſſion. Temperate meals, and clean apartments, bil 
fairer for compoſing the mind to quiet, than robes of ſtate, luxu- 
rious entertainments, or gilded domes. It is fears, or — 
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Scandit æratas vitioſa naves 
Curaz nec COUT tums relinquit, tur mas equitum, ocior cer uu, 
Ocior cervis, & agente nimbos & Euro agente nimbos, Ani- 
Ocior Euro. 2 letus in $6.97 Pays” « 
. 7 3 oderit curare qued ultra , 
Lætus in preſens animus, quod ultra eſt 2 5 & temperet amara lento 2 
Oderit curare, & Amara lento 3 Nibil eft ab omni parte beatum. 
Temperet riſu. Nihil eſt ab omni Cita mors abſtulit clarum Acbil- 
arte beatum. lem; longa ſeneftus minuit Ti- 


. k . tbonum; & forſan hora par- 
Abſtulit clarum cita mors Achillem ; riget mibi 140 — wet |, que 


Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus; 30 ci. Centum greges, & Si- 


2 1. 32 culæ vaccæ mugiunt circum te; 
Et mibi forſan, tibi quod negarit, equa apta quadrigis tollit I- 
Porr iget hora. ; , nitum tibi; lane bis tinf# 
Te greges centum, Siculæque circum Also murice wifliunt te: Par- 
Mugi unt vaccæ; tibi tollit hinnitum ca non mentdux dedit mibi par- 
3 5 2 v rura, & tenuem Piritum 
Apta At 2 z te vis 5 |Graie Camenæ, & dedit e 
urice tin 


nere malignum vulgus. 
Veſtiunt lane : mihi parva rura, & 
Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camenæ 


Parca non mendax dedit, & malignum 
Spernere vulgus. 40 


ANNOTATIONS. 


fathers of poetry, and eſpecially famous 
for the lyric kind: the poet talks-here in 
a modeſt ſtrain; but by tracing his poe- 


quoque ſe # Cura witioſa ſcan- 
dit æ ratas naves ; nec relinquit 


— 


tic capacity to a Grecian original, inſinu- 
ates no mean encomium of himſelf as 
poet. f 


— 


The KEV. 


deſires, that rob the ſoul of peace, and leave a ſting there, that a 
man can no more eſcape than he can fly from himſelf. While theſe 
paſhons remain unſubdued, in vain does he change his abode for 
relief; for the dart ſticks in his vitals, and accompanies him in 
every ſtate and ſituation. But a cheerful and well-balanced mind 
enjoys the preſent ;- is not anxious about futurity, and ſooths its 
unavoidable pains by all the lenitives of joy and cheerfulneſs. By 
theſe general reflections, he adviſes Groſphus to check boundleſs 
deſires; to be content with the ſhare of good things allotted him 
by the ſovereign unchangeable Deſtiny that over- rules all things, 
and to enjoy the portion aſſigned him with temperance and mo- 

This ODe was written in the year of the city 7265 of Horace's 
ige 39, before CHRIST 25; ſo that from this preſent year 17 39, 
Rs 1764 years old, 


ODE 
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ODE 


HORACE' Opry 


Book ll. 


XVII. 


To MACENAs when Sick. 


Whom he is reſolved not to furvive. 


Mzeenas, niy 


12 honor and beſt patron, why de 
you kill me with your complaints* ? It is neither agree. 


able to the Gods nor to me, that you ſhould die firſt. 


Alas! ſhould the haſty cruelty of Fate ſnatch you away h 


confiderable a part of my foul, to what purpoſe ſhall I the re. 
maining part loiter behind, who am neither ſo dear to man- 
kind, nor can I ſurvive you entire and undivided. It cannot he; 
for that day, which difmembers you from me, will likewiſe in. 
volve the unhappy remainder in the ſame fate. 


10 


I have not ſworn in vain*; we ſhall go, we ſhall go both to. 


gether, and when or howſoever you go before, I am reſolved 

to follow you as your companion in the laſt journey, 
Neither the breath of the fiery Chimzra s, nor the hundred- 
25 handed Gyas?, though he ſhould riſe again, will ever tear from 
me my reſolution of following you: ſo it is decreed by al- 


- * 


{ 


hty Juſtice and the Fates. 
For whether Libra5, or the dreadful Scorpius 


5 the moſt dau- 


20 gerous ſign of our nativity, or Capricornusꝰ the t of the d 
Giſh e * over me boch our ſtars agree in 2— — 
25 ner. The ſhining protection of Jupiter? reſcued you from cruel 
Saturn“, and clipt the wings of ſwift Fate, when the crouded 
people clapt you thrice in the theatre with a joyful voice; the 
trunk of a tree falling on my head had killed me, if Faunus", 
Zo the guardian of learned men the votaries of Mercury“, had 


not warded off the blow with his right hand. 


Remember 


ANNOTATIONS. 


t Your complaints. Mæcenas labored un- 
der an almoſt continual fever, or hectic 
diſorder, which did no doubt give riſe to 
frequent complaints. 

2 1 bave not ſworn, & c. The ſoldiers, 
when they were liſted into the ſervice of 
the commonwealth, ſwore that they would 
not deſert their rank, or act againſt the in- 
tereſt of the commonwealth. It is to this 
military cath that Horace here alludes. 

3 . — a poetical monſter, like a 
Lion in the forepart, a dragon behind, and 


a goat in the middle. Virgil. It was in 
fact a mountain in Libya, with a burning 
top; the middle part afforded paſture, and 
the bottom abounded with ſerpents. Ses 
Plin. ii. 109. a 

4 Gyas, a ſon of Heaven and Earth, he 
had a hundred hands, and fifty heads. 
Moſt copies read it Gyges. 

Libra, the ſeventh of the twelve bn! 
in the zodiac *. 4 

6 Scorpiuz, the eighth fign in the my X 

| an 


® Zodiac, a circle in the heavens, in which are the twelve fignty and in which tt 


ſun is ſuppeſed to ſteer bis courſes 
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ODE XVII. 


Ad MxCcENATEM Ægrotum. 


Superſtitem ei non futurum. 


UR me querelis exanimas tuis ? 


Nec Dis amicumeſt nec mihi, te priùs | 


Obire, Mæcenas, mearum 


Grande decus columenque rerum. 
Ah! te meæ ſi partem animæ rapit 


Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus æquè, nec ſuperſtes 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dixi ſacramentum; ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque precedes, ſupremum 
|  Carpere iter comites parati. 
Me nec Chimæræ ſpiritus igneæ, 
Nec, fi reſurgat, centimanus 
Divellet unquam : fic potenti 
h 3 placitumque Parcis. 
Seu Libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
Formidoloſus pars violentior 
Natalis horæ, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperiæ Capricornus undæ; 


Conſentit aſtrum. Te Jovis impio 
Tutela Saturno refulgens 
Eripuit, volucriſque Fati 


Letum theatris ter crepuit ſonum; 
Me truncus illapſus cerebro 

Suſtulerat, niſi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levaſſet, Mercurialium 


ad ſaid to be under the influence of Mars , 


7 Capricernus, the tenth ſign of the 
z'0ac; it was thought to raiſe ſtorms in 
the weſtern ſeas, and therefore he calls it 


Utrumque noſtrum incredibili modo 


Tardavit alas, cum populus frequens 


5 


| 


IO 


I5 


n 


20 


O RD O. 


Mar cenas, quid can 

mas me querelis tus, 

grande decus & columen mea- 
ram rerum Nec amicum eff 


= nec mibi, te obire priut 


me. Ah! f maturior is 
Fatorum rapit te partem ani 
ma mea, guid ego pars als 
fera tui moror ampliùs in ter- 
ris, qui nec æguè catus fuera 
ut antea, nec A re man- 
ſurus integer # Ille dies, qui 
te auferet, ducetruinam utram- 
gue, utriuſque. Ego dixi ſa- 
cramentum non perfidum; ibi- 
mus, ibimus, atcunque ts 
precedes, parati ut comites 
carpere tecum 1 iter. 
Nec ſpiritus Cbimæræ ige, 
nec centimanus Gyas, fi reſur- 
gat, unguam divellet me a te: 
fic placitum eſt potenti Juſti- 
tie & Parcis, Seu Libra, 
ſeu 2 Scorpius pars 
wviolenticr natalis hore, aſpitit 
me, ſeu Capricornus tyrannus 


| 


25 


Heſperia unde; utrumgue noſ- 
trum aſtrum conſentit incredibili 
modo. Tutela refulgens Fowis 
eripuit te impio Saturn), & 
tardavit alas wolucris Tati, 
zuum populus frequens ter cre- 
Suit lætum ſonum in theatris; 
truncus illapſus cerebro, meo 
fuftulerat me, niſi Faunus, cuſ- 


the tyrant of the Spariſh ſeas | 12 Mercury, fee Book 1, Ode *. 


1 Torrets 


tos virorum Mercurialium, le- 
wvaſſet ictum dextra, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


8 Spaniſh, or Heſperian ſea, ſo called 
and therefore to have a malignant aſpett, | from Heſperus king of Spain. 
9 Fupiter 
Po coat ſee Ode xii. of this Book. 
11 Faunus, ſee Book I. Ode iv. 


ſee Book I. Ode ii. 
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208 HORACE: Osrs Box ff, 


Remember therefore to offer the ſacrifices you vowed to the 
Gods, and the temple you promiſed to dedicate; and I y 
offer a tender lamb for my deliverance, 


8 1 a Ac * » — uw 1 — 2 A 


The K Ev. 


HI OR ACE, in this elegant Op, addreſſes his patron in the po. 
© liteſt and moſt grateful ſtrain, and expreſſes the higheſt eſteem 
1 and veneration for him, as well as tendereſt concern for his wel. 
| fare, His ſickneſs gave riſe to it, and he writes it partly to amuſe 
| and cheer his patron under his languiſhing illneſs, and partly to 

expreſs his grateful ſenſe of all his favors. As he here aſcribes al 
that befals us to an over-ruling Fate, that directs and governs all 
inferior events, ſo he piouſly attributes all remarkable deliverances 

| to 


—— 


I 


ODE XVIII. 


The poet aſſerts that he is content with a little, while 
others are wholly addicted to their pleaſures and riches, 
as if they were always to live. 


EIT HER ivory?, nor a gilded roof ſhines in my little 
2 houſe; nor do any beams from mount Hymettus press 
5 upon pillars cut in the fartheſt part of Africa“; nor as an un- 
known heir of Attalus* have I taken poſſeſſion of his palace; 
nor do I keep under my protection any ladies * of noble birth 
to ſpin for me the purple of Sparta®. | 

But Thave fidelity, and a fruitful vein of genius; and though 
10 poor I am courted by the great. I do not importune the Gods 
for more; nor do I aſk of my powerful patron larger favors 

being happy enough in my Sabine villa alone. 0 
| ne 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Torrentius ſays, that ſome ancient ma-] @* Twory. The ancients uſed both ivory- 
nuſcripts have Varo for the title of this gilding and carving on the roots and cle 
Ode; but Dacier ſays, that it has been | ings of their houſes. _ : 
Avaro, To the covetous man; but that the | 3 Hymettus, ſee Ode vi. of this Bucks 
firſt letter being worn out, the tranfcribers | 4 Africa, ſee Ode i. of this Book. 
wrote Paro, To Varus; which is not un- 5 Attalus, a king of 9 
likely, | 
„ Ladies, Cc. They were noble clients, who put themſelves under the proteti;on of 1" 
noble Romans, for which they were bound to certain. ſervices. 


* 
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Cuſtos virorum. Reddere victimas 30 Memento igitur reddere Vic- 
Ædemque votivam memento : times & cede wotivam : 


. . nos feriemus humilem af- 
Nos humilem feriemus agnam. = £ 


© - # «- * 
* 4 1 8 Dd. thee. * * 93 » ae * 2 0 
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to the interpoſition of ſome kind and guardian Deity: therefore 
he inculcates gratitude as a decent and eſſential part of religion, 


to which our antecedent vows add a ſtill ſtronger and peculiar 
obligation. 


This Ops, according to Pere Sanadon, was written about the 
year oi the city 734, of Horace's age 47, before CHRIST 17; fo 
that from this preſent year 1730, it is 1756 years old. By this cal- 
culation Mæcenas did not die of this ſiekneſs, but ſurvived it twelve 
years, and died in the year 746. | 


% 
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o DE XVII. 


& divitiis, quaſi perpetud victuri. 


ON ebur, neque aureum Oo RDO. 
b Mea renidet in domo lacunar; Vo obur, neque la- 
Non trabes 1 | Cunar aurcum veni- 
Premunt columnas ultimà reciſas {Rind . 1 
Africa; neque Attali a 5 [et reciſes in ain 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi ; Aﬀriciz neque ego ut be- 
Nec Laconicas mihi res ignotus octupavi regiam 
P X Attali; nec cliente boncſtæ 
rzhunt honeſtæ purpuras client, trabunt mibi Lacoricas pur- 
At hdes, & ingeni guras. At eſt mihi 5 des, 
Benigna vena eſt; pauperemque dives 10 & benigne, weng ingeri; & 
Me petit. Nil F. dives petit me fauperem. 
petit, 1 1Upra Nil ſupra laceſſo Deos; nec 


Deos laceſſo; nec potentem amicum flagito potentem anmicum 
Largiora flagito, /argioray an beatus 
datis beatus unicis Sabinis. R 


| ' 1 | | | 
ANNOTATIONS. 
| "?med Philemetor ; his kingdom was ſeized\ of Spartan purple, which was the beſt in 
y one Andronicus, who pretended that he Eurcpe, and was fiſhed in the gulf of La- 
= deſcended of royal blood. Torrent. | ccnia, now called Golfo di Colochins. 
Of Sparta; that is to ſay, wool died 7 Baia, 
Vor I. P 


1 


Re tenui dicit ſe contentum, ubi alii tudent cupiditatibus futs 
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One day chaſes away another, and the new moons haſten ſor. 
15 ward to their wane: yet you even at the approach of yy, 
funeral hire workmen to cut marble; and unmindful of Your 
grave build houſes ; yea, not content with the continent, yon 
20.feck to enlarge the ſea-ſhore of Baiz that reſounds with the 
waves. 
What ſhall I fay ? you daily pull up your neighbours lan. 
marks, and coveting the little dwellings of your clients, yg. 
25 fals, you encroach upon their boundaries. | 
Both the huſband carrying in his boſom his houſhold God, 
and the wife her ragged children ?, are forced by you fron 
their father's inheritance. | | : 
Vet no court awaits a rich heir more certainly than the de. 
30 ſtined manſion of devouring hell awaits the rich uſurper. Wh; 
therefore do you {till puſh Erward, and deſire more? The in. 
partial earth 1s open alike to princes and beggars ; nor has Cha. 
ron“, the porter of hell, been ever bribed by money to can 
35 back the ſubtle Prometheus“. He reſtrains within the banks or 
Styx proud Tantalus“, and all his race“; and whether ir- 
voked or not, he is ready at hand to aſſiſt the poor man who 
40 is now di ſcharged from the toils and miferies of this life. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I Baie, acity of Campania, near the ſea, terms: Ut gui terminum exar{ſſe, iff © 
| fituated between Pateoliand Picenum. Peo- |$5ves Deo jacrifierent z that be who hal 
ple were fond of building here, becaufe of |ploughed up his neighbour's land-mark, 
the beauty of the place. Here were many | ſhould be facrificed together with his oxen 
hot waters, pleaſant and, wholeſome. to Cod; 

Land marks. According to the twelve | 9 Ragged children. This is the ml 
tables, it was ſacrilege for the lord of the moving picture that can poſſibly be drawn, 
manor to defraud his vaſlal or tenant. of the azgravatcd injuſtice of the rich, ai 
The law of Numa Pompilius runs in theſe | extreme miſery of the poor, over whom |: 


„lun, 


[ 


—_ — 


— 
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Re | The K Ex. | 

T may be faid of contentment, that if it does not bring riches, 
1 it ſupplies us with an equivalent, by baniſhing the deſire of then. 
If it cannot remove the diſadvantage of fortune, obſcurity, © 
pains of body, it goes as far as any thing to make us eaſy un! 
them. This ODE is purely of the moral ſtrain, and is a ſtrong f. 
tire againſt the luxury and avarice of the Romans, their extravs 
ance in building and furniture, their injuſtice and rapacioutnel- 
The poet, at the fame time, from his own example, recommenss 
temperance, contentment, and honeſty ; and ſhews that the an 
able qualities of the mind, though accompanied with a ſmall fortune 
procure a man more veneration and reſpect than all dre aral 


— — 2 
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Truditur dies die, 15 
Novæque pergunt interire Lunæ: 
Tu ſecanda marmora 
Locas ſub ipſum funus; & ſepulchri 
Immemor ſtruis domos; 
Mariſque Baiis obſtrepentis urges 20 
Summovere littora, 
Parum locuples continente rip. 
Quid, quòd uſque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, & ultra 
Limites clientium 25 
Salis avarus? Pellitur paternos 
In ſinu ferens Deos 
Et uxor & vir, ſordidoſque natos. 
Nulla certior tamen | 
Rapacis Orci ſede deſtinata 30 
Aula divitem manet | $a 
Herum. Quid ultrà tendis ? Aqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur | 
Regumque pueris z nec ſatelles Orci 
Callifam Promethea - 35 
Revexit auro captus. Hic ſuperbum 
Tantalum, atque Tantali 
F Genus coercet; hie levare functum 
* laboribus, | 
ocatus atque non vocatus audit. 40 
| ANNOTATIO 


luxury and avarice. 
19 Haren, ſee Ode iii. of this Book. 
1 Prometheus, ſee Bdok I. Ode xvi. 
Iz Tantalus, ſee Book I. Ode xxviii. 


88 * 


Dies truditur die, & uc 
Lung pergunt interire: tu ſub 
ipſum funus locas marmora 
end & immemor ſepul- 
chyi flruis domes; & urges 
ſummovere littora maris ob- 
repentis Baits, quaſi parum 
locuples eſſes ripd continente. 


Quid dicam ? ud uſque re- 


Ioetlis termincs proxies agrt 


vicini, & avarus ſalis, exilis, 
ultra limites clientium ® Pel- 
litur & uxor & wir ferens 
aternos "Deos, & ſordidos 
natos in ſinu. Tamen nulla 
aula manet divitem berun. cer- 
tior leflinata jede rapacis Orci. 
Quid tendis ultra? Aqua 
rellus recluditur pauperi & 


[pueris regum; nec Charon ſa- 


telles Orci captus auro revexit 
ca lidum Prometbea. Hic co- 
ercet ſuperbum Tantalum, at- 
gue genus Tantali; hic, woca- 
tus atque now wocatus, audit, 
dicitur, levare, trajicere, 
pauperem functum laboribus 
vitæ. 


NS. 


play: the tyrant to ſatisfy his inſatiable 73 Al bis race. Atreas and Thyeſtes were 
his grandſons; Agamemnen and Menelais 
were the ſons of Atreus, and Ægyſtus, ſou 
of Thyeſtes, his great grandſon. 
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—_ — 


of birth and fortune, when ſtript of real merit. Though life is ſo 
ſhort}and uncertain, yet ſuch is the folly of mankind, that they 
form deſigns of ſplendor and greatneſs, as if they were to live for 
ever to enjoy them. Nay, as folly frequently terminates in vice, 
they add injuſtice' and oppreſſion to their extravagant deſigns, and 
not only ſeek to 2 the boundaries of nature, but overleap 

wrong; yet neither the ſplendor of the 


the limits of right 


great, nor riches of the wealthy, nor addreſs of the cunning, 
can bribe death, or elude the fatal blow. The ſame fate E 


em into her common lap. 
tis uncertain when this ODE was written. | | 
P 2 ODE 


em with the poor in the duſt, and one common mother receives 
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' ODE XIX. 
3  BACOCK US 


The poet ſings the praiſes of Baccnvs, being filled with 
| his power. 


You poſterity ! believe me, I ſaw Bacchus teaching ſons 

on the remote rocks, the Nymphs learning, and the er; 

of the goat-footed Satyrs pricked up to liſten to him. Exe 

5 to the praiſe of Bacchus! my mind quakes with ſudden dre, 

and my heart full of tne God beats with tumultuous joy, Ly! 

ſpare, father Bacchus! ſpare, you who are fo dreadful wit 

your venerable rod 3. | 

10 May it be lawful for me to ſing the ſongs of the ſtubbon 

Thyades*, the fountain of wines, and the flowing rivers 

milk; and to rehearſe the honey falling from the hollow trunk; 

of trees. May I beg leave alſo to ſing the honored hair « 

your happy conſort, Ariadne“, placed among the ſtars, and th: 

15 palace of Pentazus? thrown down with a terrible fall, and the 

death of Lycurgus* the Thracian, You command the rivers an 

the barbarian ſea, or the inhabitants who live upon them; an! 

after you are ſoaked in liquor on the remote mountains, you te 

20 the hair of the Thracian Biſtonides*? with knots of ſerpents 

without any harm to them. When the impious band of Giant 

ſcaled the heavens, your father's kingdom, you beat back th: 
giant Rhœtus “ under the dreadful appearance of a lion“. 

25 Although you was ſaid to be fitter for the choirs of Nympli, 

for mirth and play, than for war; yet you ſhewed you were 

equally formed for peace or war. Cerberus“ ſaw you without 


offering 
ANNOTATIONS 


1 Bacchus, the ſon of Jupiter by Scimcle. 
He was taken out of his mother, and ſew- 
ed into Fupger*s thigh till ripe for birth. 
He was the God of wine. 

2 Eve, was a word uſed by the prieſts of 
Bacchus, when they celebrated his my- 
ſteries, being taken from his name Zwus, 
which was given by Jupiter in chat was 
which the giants waged againſt heaven. It 


3 "a . . 
was an acclamation of Jaher to him, 


"Ev Ut. Euge fili Courage my fon, 
3 Nod. It was called the Thyrſus, and 


was wrapped about with vine-leaves, | 


being carried in proceſſion by the priett> 
of the God. 5 

4 Thyades, the mad prieſteſſes of Bac- 
Jus, ſo named from That, one of thoſe 
*rantic females. 


S Fountain of wine. One of the prick. 
of Bacehus was ſaid to have ſtruck ar 
with his thyr/us,, fo as to make it fon 
with ſprings of water, and another tis 
earth, whence iflucd ſtreams of wine. 

6 Ariadne, daughter to Minss king d 
Crete, who, for the love ſhe had to Tera! 
gave hima clue to guide him through tie 


mazes of the labyrinth. She accompanied 
him as far as the iſland Naxzs, or Da 
| where Theſeus moſt ungrateful!y left ter; 
| but Bacchus, pitying her, took her id 
| heaven, made her his wife, and preſents 
her. with a diadem ſparkling wich tig 
dars, called Cg cerena. 
7 Pen: heut, a king of Thcles, Who, 


lighting the rites of Ra, u 3 
( " 


oo MX. Q. HORATII FLACCIL 
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e ' IA; 
0 BACCH UM: | 
Poeta canit Bacchi laudes, jus numine flenus. 
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ACCHUM inremotiscarminarupibus 'ORD O. 
Vidi docentem (credite, poſter) Cf 
Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 


elite mihi, O prfteri, 


vidi Bacchum docen- 


g tem carmina in remotis ru- 
Capr ipedum Satyr drum acutas. pibus, & Nymphas diſcen- 
Fye | recenti mens trepidat metu, 5 tes, & aures acutas Satyro- 


Plenoque Bacchi- pectore turbidum 5 rum capripedum. Ewe ! 

E parce. Liber men's trepidat recenti metry 

Læutur, Exœl Parese Liber: S peftere pleno Bacebi le- 
Parce, gravi metuende _ 


. turbidum, Ema ! 
Fas pervicaces eſt mihi I hya | parce, Liber, parce, O metu- 


7 lactis & uber : 10 ende gravi thyrſo. Eft fas 
Vinique fontem, actis & u eres mibi cantare Thyadas per- 
Cantare rivos; atque truncis | vivaces, &S fontem vini, 
Lapſa cavis iterare mella. & nberes, goto "ogg 0 at - 
. . . 17 iterare melia apia a 
Fas & beatæ * „ 6 additum a cavis trunciss Et fo ſit 
Stellis honorem, tectaqe Penthei mihi cantare bonorem, Cri- 
Disjecta non lævi ruin, 15 nem, beatz conjugis addi- 
hracis & exitium Lycurgi tum fleilis, & tectla Pen- 
$: racis an 4 3 thei disjecta non lævi ruina, 

Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum 3 


exitium Lycurgi Tbra- 
Tu ſeparatis uvidus in jugis, cis. 7% flettis amnes, tv 


Nodo coerces viperino flectis mare barbarum z 2 


Lee LCF 5 - poſtquam us es in ju- 
Biſtonidum fine fraude crines. © 20% ſcparati, ciirces nodo 
Ty, cum parentis regna per arduum | wiperins crines | Biſtonidum 


Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 22 - Coed - aber 


a : impia Gigantum ſcanderet 
Rhæœtum retorſiſti leonis | per arduum ara ad regna 


; * 2. | 
Quanquam choreis aptior & zocis _ 25 
Ludoque dictus, non fat idoneus 
Pugnæ ferebaris ; ſed idem bili. ans on elſes 
3 . . aptior choreis, & zocis & ludo, 
Pacis eras mediuſque belli. non ferebaris ſat idoneus pugnæ; 

| ſed tu idem eras medius pacis & belli. Cerberns, atterens 


ANNOTATIONS. 


pieces by his own mother, ſiſters, and| 1 Biftonides, worſhippers of Bacchus, 
aunt, ſo called foom Biſtonia, a maritime city of 
8 Lzcurgus, a king of Thrace, who find- | Thrace. ; 
ing his people too much addicted to wine, 11 Serpents, with which the prieſts and 
ordered all the vines of the country to be worſhippers of Bacchus were crowned, 
r0tzd up. Juſtin, Book iii, Therefore Bac- when they celebrated the Bacchanalia, 
£45 made him mad; fo that he cut off his! 12 Rharus, the name of a giant whom 
own legs. There was another of the ſame! Bacchus ſlew. : 
name, the famous Spartan lawgiver. 13 Lion. The ancients tell us, that in 
9 Rivers, the Indus and Ganges, rivers this war Bacchus transformed himſelf in- 
Alia, to which Bacchus was ſaid to have to the ſhape of a lion. 
extended his conqueſts. | 14 Cerberus, ſee Ode xi. of this Book. 


P 3 


tus pelle /conis, retegſiſti 
Rhe&tum gigantem ungui- 


Unguibus, horribilique mala. WII _ \ pareniis tui ous, tu tec- 
1. c 


bus leoninis mal borri- 
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214 HORACE's O. Book l. 
offering to hurt you, adorned with your golden horn, and gently 

30 wagging his tail upon you, touched your feet and legs with 
his three-tongued mouth as you returned from hell, 


— — „ 
—— _— — 
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1 was a received opinion among the ancients, that all the qua. 
lities and gifts they were poſleſſed of, were owing to the Gods. 
Thus wiſdom was the gift gf Apollo, eloquence of Mercurius and 
courage of Mars and Bacchus, T hey were likewife wont to expri{ 
certain powers in nature by particular Gads eſpecially in the poe. 
tic ſtyle, all the powers of nature were n and deihed, 
Thus the power of vegetation, or its product, corn, was the God. 
deſs Ceres, and that of wine was called Bacchus. Therefore the 
poet, when he himſelf was probably inſpired by a liberal doſe, 
aſcribes ſuch marvellous achievements to the Gol; that he tames 
barbarous nations, giants, and monſters; teaches ſongs and har. 
mony 


n 1! 


2 — — — — 


ODE XX. 
To MACENA 8 


Horace being turned into a ſwan ſays he will fly over 
all the world, and therefore flatters himſelf with the 
immortality of his poetry. 


ECENAs, I being transformed into a ſwan * ſhall be car- 

M ried through the liquid air on a wing neither common nor 

weak; nor will I ſtay longer on the earth; but being above 

5 envy I will leave the towns. Though deſcended of poor pa- 

rents, I ſhall not die; I, hom you are pleaſed to call your 
dear Horace, ſhall never be — by the Stygian lake”, 

Already a rugged ſkin covers my legs; and as to my upper 

10 parts, I am transformed into a milk-white fowl ; and light tea- 

thers ſhoot up on my fingers and ſhoulders. | 

Already ſwifter than Icarus * the ſon of Dædalus, I become au 


har 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Suan, The poets were commonly | thing divine in that creature; beſides, they 
compared to ſwaus, becauſe of theirlofty- | were birds ſacred to Apollo, under whoſe in⸗ 
flights, and there was chought to be ſome- | fluence and protection they were re 

. | | | 997: 


\ 
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a 8 A pix; & tetigit pedes & 
Caudam, & recedentis tr ilingui crura tui recedentis ex infe- 


Ore pedes tetigitque crura. ris ore trilingui. 


9 bas 


The KE v. 


mony to the Nymphs; and forms men either for the exploits of 
war, or milder arts of peace, dances, mirth, jollity, &c. But 


Muſe, fo he gives a lofty deſcription of the traditionary achieve- 
ments that the God was famous for, that is, thoſe conquerors who 


or raiſing and inflaming. the paſſions. 


It is uncertain when this Ops was compoſed, though it was 
probably deſigned for the feaſts of Bacchus. 


— 8 


— 
11 


ODE XX. 


Ad MxCENATE M. 


Hor Arius verſus in cygnum pervolabit par univerſum orbem, 
unde promittit ſibi immortalitatem ſue poejeos. 


ON uſitatà nec tenui ferar ORD O. 
Penna biformis per liquidum æthera 22 vates biformis, eyg- 
Vates; neque in terris morabor 


| Urbes relinquam. Non ego pauperum 5 2 33 2 1 2 

A erris; major invidid relin- 

danguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas guem urbes. Ego ſanguis pa- 
Dilecte, Mæcenas, obibo, 


rentum pauperum, ego, quem 


Nec Stygia cohibebor und. kan Fl a. O Macenas, 
Jam jam reſidunt cruribus aſperæ e acnty) 1e 
Pelles; & album mutor in alitem IO les dow hes owt 

duperne z naſcunturque leves mw fupernd parte in al- 

Per digitos humeroſque plumæ. pray g 2 
Jam Dædaleo OC10T Icaro, 16. Fam r De daleo 


ANNOTATIONS. 


2 Stygian abe, ſee Ode xiv. of this Book „I 3 Tcarns, ſee Book I. Ode i. and Ode ili. 
ind Book I. Ode xxxivs « 4 Ryick- 


Te vidit inſons Cerberus aureo 2 caudam, inſons vidit 
Cornu decorum, leniter atterens 30 .es, decorum corn "ares eg 


25 it is uſual for the poet to mix hiſtory with the inſpirations of the 


tore his name. The moral it contains, is, that wine has a power- 
ful effect both in enlivening the fancy and genius, and ſoothing, 


nus et homo, mon fem _ * 


_ oy p< $1 . rar pennd xſitat ant te- 
Longius ; invidiaque major ſnaui per liguidum ethera; 
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harmonious bird will viſit the ſhores of the ſounding Boſphorus 

15 and the Syrtes, quickſands“, of Getulia, and the northern 
countries 5. Eo hes 

The people of Colchis®, and the Dacians 7, who can diſſemble 

their fear of the Marſianꝰ army, and the remoteſt Geloni® ſhi 

know me; the ſkilful Spaniard“, and he who drinks of, 9 

20 inhabits, the Rhone, the F rench, will learn my poems. Moury, 

ful elegies, indecent grief, and complaints, be gone from m 

unreal funeral: forbear your cries, and pay no ſuperflucy, 

honors tq my empty tomb, / 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Duickſands of Getulia, fee Book I.{ ® Marfan, fee Book I. Ode i. 
Ode xxii. 9 Geloni, a people of Scythia, otherwiſe 
5 Northern e untriet, or Hyperbercan fields, called Gcte, They uſed to paint then. 
which were ſuppoſed to be mountains un- |ſ:lves, to become more terrible to theft 
der the pole. enemies; whence Yirgil calls them id 
6 Of Colchis, a country of Afia, near Gelenas, Georg, II. 115. They are thougit 
Pontus, on the eaſt- ſide of the Euxine ſea.|to ke now tlie Lithuar ions. 
7 Dacians, ſez Book I. Ode xxxv. 


10 Stila, 


The Kxy. 

" OVE of praiſe is one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions planted in man. 
kind, and poets muſt be allowed a larger ſhare of it, as their 
works are intended to laſt for ever. If withal we conſider them 
in the character of prophets ſinging of futurity, they muſt be per- 
mitted to ſpeak of themſelves with an air of greater confidence and 
aſiurance than the generality of writers. If the event correſpond 
with their predictions, we muſt acknowledge that their vanity is fo 
much the more juſtifiable. Their high prophetic character intitles 
them to go out of the common road, and what in others would 
paſs for arrogance and ſelf-conceit, is in them a noble confidence 
in their own abilities, or ſenſe of a talent that will bear them out 


in 
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Viſam gementis littora Boſphori, | 12 —_ littera — 
Syrteſque Gætulas, canorus 15 ulm Syrtes Gæula, & 
Ales, Hyperbor coſque Campos. Iyperborecs campos. Colchus, 
Me Colchus, &, qui diſſimulat metum S Dacus, gui diſſimulat me- 
Mae ee. Dacus, & n eg ge ca, © of 
Noſcent Geloni ; me peritus - tus Ther, & potor Rbodani 
Diſcet Iber, Rhodanique potor, 20 f me. Abjint nærig, & 
Abſit inani funcre uni, a= 
Luctuſque turpes, & quer imoniæ: em, dc mitte ſupervacuos he- 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulchri [mores ſepulcbri, 


Mitte ſupervacuos honores. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


10 $kilful Spaniard, called ſo, accord- r.fimg from the Alps, not far from the 
ing to Lambinus, becauſe of their long| ſources of the Rhine and Danube, and run- 
wars and continual navigation. in by Geneva weſtward into France. 

#1 Rhone, a river that is very rapid, a- , 


— — — 
— — 
— * * * 
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in their higheſt pretenſions. Horace does therefore act in character, 
when he ſpeaks of himſelf and the immortality of his works with 
ſuch aſſurance. The event has accompliſhed his prediction; he 
has reached the moſt diſtant parts of the earth, and time has not 
been able to ſully or diminiſh his glory. Wherever he ſtretches 
his immortal wings, he commands veneration and eſteem, He is 


barbarous, inſtructs the youth, entertains the aged, and is the de- 
light of the wiſe and polite in every age and nation. 


It is not known when this Opk was written, though it muſt 
dave been compoſed after the victories of Auguſtus in Spain and 


Armenia, 


THE 


admitted every where as a maſter of life; he poliſhes the rude and 
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To As INIUuSs POL LIO. 


The happineſs of life does not conſiſt in riches or 
honors, but in tranquillity of mind. 


Hate the profane vulgar, and drive them away. Be ſilent 
and attend *: I the prieſt of the Muſes * ſing to boys and 
girls 3 ſacred poems ſuch as they never heard before. 

5 Dread ſovereigns govern their own people, but the empire of 
Jupiter, famed for his triumph over the Giants, and who moves 
every thing by his almighty nod, is over kings themſelves. 
Suppoſe that one man plants his trees at greater diſtances and 

TO in an ampler field than another : be it that ſome deſcend into 
the Campus Martius“ nobler candidates than others; that ſome 
ſeek to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their merit and character; others 

by a more numerous train of clients: yet the neceſſity of dying 

15 does by an impartial law draw by lot both high and low ; the 
capacious urn ſhakes every name alike; Sicilian. diſhes * 
could afford no agreeable reli to the man, over whoſe impious 
head was hung a drawn ſword“; the ſinging of birds or 

20 ſound of the harp could not reſtore ſound ſleep to him. 

Sweet ſleep does not deſpiſe the cottages of countrymen, 
3 — 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Be filent and atend. Fawete linguis.' 3 To beys and girls, becauſe they uſed to 
This was a phraſe uſed by the cricrs at the fing the Carmen Seculare. ; 
public ſacrifices, to engage the filence and | 4 Campus Martius, into which the can- 
attentlon of the people. didates for any magiſtracy uſed to go. 

2 Prieſt of the Muſes. The Muſes had | 5 Sicilian diſhes ; that is to ſay, rich 
temples and altars, and ſacrifices were of- and exquiſite entertainments, becauſe of 
fered up to them. But Horace uſes it here the luxury of the tables in Sicily, ſo that 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, by which he would a table of Syracuſe paſſed for a good table, 
intimate that he was a favorite of the or fine checr. 

Muſes. ; 6 A draws. 
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ODE I. 
Ad AsINtiuM POLLIONEM, 


Vita beata efficitur non opibus aut honoribus, ſed tranquillitate 


antinmi, 


0 DI prefanum vulgus, & arceo. 


Audita Muſarum ſacerdos 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 


Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 
lari Giganteo triumpho, 

Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. 

Eſt ut viro vir latiùs ordinet 
Arbuſta ſulcis : hie generoſior 
Deſcendat in campum petitor; 

Moribus hie meliorque famà 
Contendat; illi turba clientium 
Sit major: æquã lege neceſſitas 

Sortitur inſignes & imos: 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. 
Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non Keule dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem; 

Non avium citharæque cantus 
domnum reducent. Somnus agreſtium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 


ANNOTATI 


Favete linguis: carmina non prius 


| ORD O. 
O DI wulgus profanum, 


& procul arceo. Fa- 


ven pris audita à wirgi- 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 5 "7 & Fun. Imperium 


regum timendorum eft 
prepriss pgreges, imperi 
Fevis eft in reges ipſes, Jo- 
vis clari triumphs Gigan= 
tes, & moventis cunfla ſus 
Fercilio. Efto ut wir ordi- 
TO|'net arbuſta latiùs alio wire 
ſcrebibus : eſto ut bic deſcen - 
417 in campum Martium 
genereſter petitor z hic cen 
tendat melicr , moribus 
fama;, fit illi major turba 
| clientivm 5 tamen neceſſitas 
15 ſortitur inſignes & imot æ- 
qua lege; capax urna mo- 
vet omne nomen. Cui enfis 
diſtriftus pendet | ſuper im- 
pid cervice, Sicule dapes 
non elaborabunt dulcem ſa- 
20 Perem; cantus aviinm & ci- 
tharæ non reducent ſomnum. 
Samnmus lenis AQgreſtium vi- 
jrorum non faſtidit bumilss 


G. XX „ 


dete lingnis: ego ſacerdos 
Mu ſarum canto cermina 


9 A drawn ſevard. Mr. Dacierithinks 
t Herace here alludes to the Rory of 
Pnyſius the tyrant, who hung over the 
bead of Damocles the philoſopher a drawn 

word, ſuſpended by a ſingle hair, while he 


th 


1 


was fitting at an exquiſite entertainment 
he had prepared for him, which ſpoiled 
all the pleaſure of the feaſt. See Cicer. 
Tuſc, B, iv. 


7 Temęe, 
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220 HO RAC E's Onpzs. Boox ll. 
the ſhady bank, nor the vales of Tempe that are fanned by re. 
freſhing zephyrs. 

25 He who deſires juſt what is enough, is not diſturbed by the 
tumultuous ocean, nor by the violent influence of ſetting Archi- 
rus*,or of the riſing Goat? : neither the vines blaſted by hai, 
nor the farm that has deceived his expectation; the tres; 

30 ſometimes accuſing the exceſſive rains, at other times blaminz 
the dog-ſtars that dry up the earth, or elſe the rigors of th: 
winter; none of theſe can ruffle the calm of his ſoul. 

The fiſh find the ſeas contracted by the piles of ſtone “ caf 

35 into the deep. Hither many an undertaker with his ſervant, 
and the lord of the manor wearjed with living upon the lang 
let down mortar and ſtone for building new abodes. But fer 
and the checks of a guilty mind accompany them wherever they 

40 go; nor does carking care depart from the brazen galley he gos 
on board, and when he mounts on horſeback it gets behind him, 

If then neither pillars of Phrygian ** marble, nor purple 
robes brighter than the ſun, nor Falernian ** wine, nor the 

45 fineſt Achzmenian * ointment of Perſia“, can ſooth an anxious 
mind; whyſhould I build a lofty court after the new taſte, with 

piazzas that may ereate envy? Why ſhould I exchange my 

Sabine *5 villa for riches attended with endleſs fatigue ? 


ANNOTATIONS, 


7 Tempe, ſee Book I. Ode vii. | end of September, and cauſe tempeſts and 

8 Setting Arfurus, a conſtellation of rain; and therefore Virgil calls them pl - 
fourteen. ſtars, which follow the Urſus | viates, rainy, ZEneid ix. v. 668. 
Majhy, whence it has its name. It is | 10 Piles of ſtone, The Roman taſte in 
thought both at riſing and ſetting to cauſe building, and luxury of every kind, ws 
tempeſts. The ancients have obſerved its grown ſo extravagant, that they could not 
riſing to be in the middle of September, aud be ſatisfizd, unleſs they turned ſea into dry 
its ſetting in the beginning of Ocraber. land, and brought ſea upon the land. 

9 Goat, Hœdi; it thould be Hadorum; Therefore Horace ſatiri zes this taſte in 4 
for there are two ſtars fo called on the left very beautiful manner, by ſuppoſing tlic 
hand of the Wain, They riſe towards the | | tithes 
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N this beautiful and comprehenſive Op Horace ſhe ws the falſe 
notions that mankind form of happineſs; and that it lies in the 
temper and diſpoſition of the mind, and not in external circum- 
ſtances. The moſt exalted ſtation in life, the moſt affluent fortune 
cannot procure it, when the mind feels any check from within, 0! 
is under the power of any irregular paſſion. The meaneſt circum- 
ſtances of life do not exclude it, when the right temper to taſte it 
is not wanting. Survey every rank and ſituation of life, and you wil 


be convinced it is ſo. Kings ſeem quite independent of all — 
| | even 


W — 


* . 


wet: QHORATIH.FLACCE aw 


747 i | domos & umbroſam ripam, nec 
Faſtidit, umbroſamque ripam, 7 i am, 

. ; | empe agitata Zephyris, Ne- 

Non Zephyr 18 agitata Tempe. gue tumultuoſum mare ſolicitat 

Deſiderantem quod ſatis eſt, neque 2.5 | virum deſiderantem quod ſatis 

T umultuoſum ſolicitat mare, eſt, nec ſæ us impetus Arcturi 


8 . cadertis, ant orientis Heedi : 
Nec fevus Ar cturi cadentis vinee verberatæ pgrandine 
Impetus, aut orientis Hcedi : 122 


S fundus mendax; arbore 
Nan verberatæ grandine vine, 


nunc culpante aquas, nunc 


, | dera terrentia afgriSy nunc 
Funduſque men z arbor e nunc aquas 30 == iniquas ; nn ſolicitant 


Culpante, nunc torrentia agros talem virum. Piſces ſentiunt 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. nn N melibr's 

= . 2 n AdiUuMs deni to- FEQUOns 
Contracta piſces æquora ſentiunt — Of Aumines faſhi 
Jactis in altum molibus. Huc frequens adieis tertæ, demittit camenta 
Czmenta demittit redemptor 35 2 3 _ & ming jcar + 

: - unt edem quò aommus;, yegre 

Cum famulis, dominuſque terræ atra cura decedit ex avars 
Faſtidioſus. Sed timor & minæ triremi, & ſedet prſt diminum. 
Scandunt eodem quo dominus; neque we nec lafit f 
A . 7 nec ujus purpurarum Carine 
Decedit rata triremi, & fidere, delenit dalentem domi- 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. 40 num, nec Falerna witis, & 
Quod ſi dolentem nec Phrygius lapis, Aclamenium ciſtum; car mo- 


har 2 atrium invidend's 
Nec purpurarum ſidere clarior ales, of nove_ritw Ce- 


Delenit * uſus, nec Falerna ermutem divitins operoſiore: 
Vitis, Achæmeniumque coſtum; valle Sabina? 
Cur invidendis poſtibus, & novo 45 
Sublime ritu moliar atrium? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operoſiores ? | 


* delinit, Bentl. 
4NNOTATIONS. 


fiſhes themſelves fenfible of the diminu- in Perfia, very much commended by tue 


tion of the ſea, ancients. 
i! Phrygian, ſee Book I. Ode xviii. 14 Perſia, ſee Book I. Ode xxi. 
12 Falernian, ſee Bgok I. Ode xx. 15 Sabine, ſee Book I. Ode xx. 


13 Achemenian. Achemenia, a fine ſpot | 


—— 
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events that diſturb and annoy their fellow-mortals, and to be of 2 
ſuperior ſpecies, yet they are under the government of heaven, and 
ſubject to the ſame fate and train of accidents with others. Some 
value themſelves on their large poſſeſſions, others on their birth, one 
on his talents and character, another on his dependents ; yet all arc 
equally ſubject to death. Any one paſſion that has got the aſcendant 
in the mind, be it fear, or deſire, or a ſenſe of guilt, will imbitter 
the whole of life. Neither wine, nor muſic, nor the richeſt enter- 
tainments, can give ſuch a man eaſe. But a man, whoſe _— 5 

| rightly 
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rightly balanced, may ſleep as fweetly, and enjoy himſelf as 
a in a little . or country Bene, 2 the pale l 
great. If he has the command of his pafſions, and Hves contentel 
with what he has, he will bear misfortunes with an even mind, and 
behold external accidents, that nearly affect his intereſt, with 3 
philoſophic eaſe. Yet fuch is the folly of mankind, they think 
that by building ſtately palaces, and changing abodes, they cy 
remove the difquietudes of an anxious mind. But their fears and 
cares purſue. them, go where they will; neither their robes 6 
{tate, nor ointments, nor wines, can heal the inward ailment. 
Therefore the poet concludes, that he is much happier in His nx 
and ſumple villa than he could be in the grandeſt apartments, an 
| poſſeſied 


O D E II. 
To bis FRIENDS. 


— 


Boys ought to be accuſtomed early to poverty, the 
exerciſes of war, and a laborious life. 


Y friends, let the robuſt youth learn by the ſevere ex- 

erciſes of war to endure pinching poverty; and let him 

as 2a horſeman formidable with his ſpear gall the fierce Pa- 

5 thians *: let him live in the open air, and be always in dan- 

gers: let the queen of the fighting king, and mature virgin, 

bcholding him * from their own walls, ſigh and fay ; Alas! le: 

10 not my royal ſpouſe ignorant of war provoke this fierce lion 

whom crue! anger hurries through blood and ſlaughter. It i; 

ſweet and glorious to die for one's country. But death purſue 

T5 him who flies; and does not ſpare the legs of the tender youth, 
nor the coward who turns his back. 

; Genuine virtue, that cannot ſuffer an ignominious repule 

20. ſhines with unſullied honors; and does not take up or l 

down the enſigns of dignity ? at the pleaſure of the Capricious 

multicude: Virtue, which opens heaven to thoſe who mert 

immortality, trikes out a way unknown, to others; ſhuns the 

company of the vulgar, and towers above the dirty carti 


5 with 

ANNOTATIONS. 
1 Parthians, ſee Book II. Ode xiii. | 3 Enhigns of dignity. Secures. The ares 
2 Beholdirg bim. Theſe verſes arc finely which were ſet in the rods that were cit. 
mu gined to flatter the young Romant, and ried by the liftors before the conſuls at 
g engage them to ſupport the fatigues of other magiſtrates, 


Wile { 


4 Silent! 
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poſſeſſed of the largeſt treaſures, acquired at the expence of ſo 
much care and toil. | ; | 

This Opt, according to Rodellius, was written in the year of the 
city 73 5. Horace compoſed the poem called Carmen Seculare in 
the year of the city 736, of his own age 49, before CHRIST 15. 
By theſe words, Carmina non pris audita, Mr. Dacier is of opi- 
nion, that this ODE was written after that. We ſhall ſuppoſe it 
was the firſt after the Carmen Seculare, in the 5oth year of Ho- 
race's age, before CHRIST 14: fo that from this preſent year 


1739, it is 1753 years old. 


— — 


O D E II. 
Ad AM lceos. 


Pueri ſunt aſſuefaciendi à teneris annis paupertati, militia, 


& laborisſæ vitz. 
NGUSTAM, amici, pauperiem pati ORDO. 1 
Robuſtus acri militia puer | Amici, puer robuſt us i 
Condiſcat; & Parthos feroces 2 . 
1 am pauperiem acri militid; 1 
Vexet eques metuendus haſta : S eques metuendus haftd wexce 1 1 
Vitamque ſub dio, & trepidis agat 5 Parthes feroces 8 agat vi- i 
In rebus: illum ex mcenibus hoſticis _ div, & in trepidis re- 1 
a us: matrona, conj ux, bel- i 
Matrona bellantis tyranni rn nd 
Proſpiciens, & adulta Virgo, virgo, proſpiciens illum e | 0 
duſpiret; Eheu, ne rudis agminum e ge * - | ; 
| Sponſus laceflat regius aſperum IO min ne laceſſat leonem aſ- | ; 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta perum tactu, quem ira cru- 1 
Per medias rapit ira cædes. e bag yur ” 1 | 
” — 4 . N r 1 
Dulce & decorum eſt pro patria mori. pro patrid, Et mors conſe- | 
Mors & fugacem perſequitur virum; quitur fugacem virum; nec 
Nec parcit imbellis juventæ 6 j! 
= De vente, aut timido ter go. Vir- 1 
Poplitibus, timidoque tergo. Its, neſeis_fordidie repulle, 1! 
Virtus, repulſæ neſcia ſordidz, | fulget © intaminatis bonori- _ 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus z « [053 ner Janie ans out ſe= 'Þ 
N ec ſumit it cures arbitrio Papularis aura. 4 
Wl aut ponit ecures Virtus, recludens immeritis = 
Alrbitrio popularis aurz. 20 \mori carlumy tentat iter 1 
irtus, recludens immeritis mori rt wids & ſpernit W | 
Cœlum 12 x ſcætus wulgars, & bu- 
C » negata tentat iter via; mum udam fugiente penn. | 1 
*tuſque vulgares, & udam | iy . 1 
pernit humum fugiente penn3. 1 
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25 with a rapid flight. There is alſo a certain recompence fo 
faithful filence*. I will take care not to lodge under the (ame 
toof, or fail in the fame ſhip with him, who has divulged th; 
30 myſteries of Ceres . For oftentimes Jupiter, the father of the 
day ©, provoked with the neglect of his worſhip involves in the 
ſame puniſhment the innocent with the guilty ; and ſeldom 
does Juſtice, though ſhe walks with a flow pace, fail to over. 
take the wicked man who endeavours to fly from her. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Silence. Secrecy and filence are here | called Eleuſinia ſacra, performed by the 4. 
recommended as necetlary parts of reli- | thenians, to which none were admittedth; 
gion. had been guilty of any notorious crime; 

s Myſteries of Ceres. Thoſe ſacred rites | none 


— 


The KRV. 
T is obſerved that the defign of Horace, in this elegant Opt, 


is to recommend valour, virtue, and ſecrecy; the firſt for war, 
the ſecond for peace, and the third for religion. Horace addreſſes 
his friends, and ſhews them that, if they would have their children 
well educated, they muſt be early accuſtomed to labour, want, 
and exerciſes of every kind; they muſt be frequently in dangers, 
to inure them to fortitude and preſence of mind. duch an edu- 
cation will ſtrengthen their conſtitution, and enable them to bea 
hunger, thirſt, heat and cold, and all the ſeverities of a militaty 
life. This is a noble foundation for virtue, and love of ones 
country. To die bravely for it, is truly heroic. He who ſhuns 
death in this honorable way, will not eſcape it in an 1gnominious 
one. True virtue will adorn and ſecufe a man's character, in ſpit: 
of envy and reproach ; nor will it loſe any of its luſtre, though it 
ſhould meet with oppolition and affronts. | 
a ˖ 


— 


O D E III. 


A man endued with virtue fears nothing. Juno's ſpecci 

concerning the overthrow of Troy, and the end of that 

war, and how the Roman empire ſhall ariſe from the 
Trojans. W | 

HE rage of the citizens commanding unjuſt things, the 

1 threatening viſage of the preſſing tyrant, the ſouth-wind 


the boiſterous commander of the reſtleſs Adriatic ſea, and 5 
ng | 1 mig 


Wu 
o 
* 
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Eſt & fideli tuta ſilentio 25 ER & merces Tuts fuel . 
X . entio. crab Num uk 
Merces. Vetabo, qui Cereris ſacrum . A 
Vulgarit arcanæ, ſub 1fdem Cereris, fit ſub iiſdem tra- 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum — & ſolvat fa 

0 f — ajelum mecumse 
Solvat phaſelum. Spe Dieſpiter fps, Je —＋ . 
Neglectus inceſto addidit integrum; 30 |addidir egrum inceſto 
Raro antecedentem ſceleſtum | ena rard deſeruit antece- 
Deſeruit pede pœna claudo, lente ſcolefhum pede claude. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


„de but the initiated. Ceres was the 6 Father of the day. Dieſpiter, one of 
tuughter of Saturn and Ops, and the God-| the epithets or titles of Jupiter. | 
leſs of corn and tillage. _ 1 BE 


* . — 8 _—_ LY pt 
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It will qualify a man for maintaining his dignity, whether in 
power or out of it, and ſupport him with honor amidft all the 
brigues of faction; and will at length unfold the gates of heaven 
to him who has deſerved immortality, by treading in an unbeaten 
road, Pines 
Nor ſhall ſecrecy in religion loſe its reward : but if any expoſe 
the myſteries of religion to common view, that perſon will not 
eſcape the vengeance of the Gods. For though divine juſtice ma 
often delay to puniſh the wicked, yet one time or other they will 
meet with the puniſhment of their crimes. | 


— 


This OpE was written, according to Dacter, in the year of the 


1s preſent year 17 39, it is 1757 years old. According to Rodellius, 
was written in the year of the city 735. 


— 


. 1 
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ODE III. 


Fir virtute preditus nibil extimeſcit. Oratio Junonis de Trejd 
everſa, de bello Trojano finito, deque Romano imperio cap- 
luro initium q Trojans. 


ORD O. 
; ; 
JS TUM & tenacem propoſiti virum, A bok tiviom jubcr- 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, tium prava, wultus 


: : tyranui inſtantis, Auſter 
Non vultus inftantis tyranni d tarbides. inquicti A- 


Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter driæ, & magna manus Fo- 
N inquieti turbidus Adriæ, 5 vis fulminantis, non gua- 
01. I, 


rug: 


— — 
— * — 


city 733, of our poet's age 46, before CHRIST 18. So that from 


Q * ex mente ſolids v. 
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5 mighty hand of thundering Jupiter, can never ſhake the fc 
man who is firm to his purpoſe from his ſteady reſoluti 
nay, ſhould the world tumble in »ruins about his head, , 
would be fearleſs amid{t the univerſal wreck. 
10 By this means Pollux and wandering Hercules“ dependin; 
on their own virtue, reached the ſtarry frame; among wn 
Auguitus fitting down drinks nectar with a ſhining count. 
nance. By this means, father Bacchus, your tigers, drawin- 
15 your chariot with their untaught necks, have carried you t 
heaven deſerving of the honor: by the fame means Romuly: 
fled from Acheron © on the horſes of his father Mars, after thy 
Juno * had ſpoken acceptable things to the Gods in council 
20 this effect: From the time that Laomedon “ defrauded the Ga 
of the promiſed reward, Paris”, that fatal and debauchel 
judge, and Helen, a woinan-ſtranger, turned Troy into du, 
condemned, together with its people and periidious king, by me 
25 and the chaſte Min:rva®. Nou Paris, the famous guelt 1 
the Spartan adultereſe, Helen, doæs no longer ſhine in my ſigtt; 
and the perjured houſe of Priamus does no longer beat bach. th. 
brave Grecians by the aid of Hector; and the war that has bea 
30 drawn out ſo long by our feditions ? is now finiſhed, 
From henceforth I will lay aſide my weighty anger, and give 
up to Mars my hated grandſon, Romulus, born of the Trojau 
: prieſteſs **, I will allow him, Romulus, to enter the heavenly 
| 35 abodes, to drink the juice of nectar, and to be received ino 
| the pcaccable rank of the Gods. Providedalargefearagebetwe 
| Troy and Rome; let the exiled Trojans reign happy in any other 
| 


Lo ap — 


part of the world: provided the cattle leap upon the tombs © 

40 Priamus and Paris, and the wild beaſts ſafely hide their unc 

| there; let the Capitol ſtand flouriſhing, and let fierce Rom 
give laws to the Medes that have been conquered. Let _ 
abt 


li 


—B MY 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Pollux, the fon of Jupiter and Leda, | S Juno, fee Book II. Ode. 1. 5 
ind twin- brother of Caſſor; ory a others, „ Lacmedon. The ancients relate, ti 
the ſon of Tyndarus, whence the brothers Neptune and Apello aflifted him in bus 
are called Tyndaride”, He and his brother | the walls of Trey, but that he deff, 
were immortal by turns. He was famaus them of the wages he promiſed them! 

| for boxing, and Caſter for horſemanſhip. | ſo doing. Some will have the fable: 

| They freed the ſeas of pirates, and were mean, that he borrowed the ſacred 2 

| therefore worſhipped as Gods of the ſea. . | ture from the temples of theſe God+, wie 

| " 2 Wandering Hercules. He gives him this he refuſed afterwards to pa; backs 
| epithet, becauſe he travelled ove; ſeveral | was the ſon of Laus king of Trey. 1 
| kingdoms of the world; endured many) 7 Paris, the lon. of Prigmut, who 
| hardſhips, quelled monſters, and left many | ried off Helen the wife of Meneloi, Wa 
ix | monuments of his bravery. vas the occaſion of the Trejan wit. 
| 3 Romulus, ſec Book I. Ode xil. 8 Minerva, the daughter of Ji" 
| 4 Acheron, a lake in hell. dorn without a mother, th: Code 


4 


f 
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J inantis magna Jovis manus: rum juſtum & tenacem ſui pro- 
Nec fulmi . 6 J 4 | pefutt « et fi fractus erbis illa- 
81 fractus illabatur Ol 185 batur, ruinæ ferient impavi- 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. | dum. Pollux & wagus Her- 
lac arte Pollux & vagus Hercules cules innixus hac arte, attigi 
* 1 ; arces igneas; inter quos Au- 
Innixus *, arces wits! Bo 1 10 faſlus recumbens bibit-. near 
10s inter Auguſtus recumbens fur pures ore, Hac arte, 
Purpureo bibit + ore nectar. - Bacche pater, tuæ tigres, tra- 
nr tum bentes jugum indocili collo, 
lac te merentem, ene parker, cu wvexcre te merentem cœlum: 
Ve,cre tigres, indocili jugum ac arte Quirinus fugit Ache- 
Collo trahentes: hac Quirinus 15 ta equis Maris patris, 
i 185 6 Ga Jurote elocura gratim Divis 
Martis S ulis 0 cronta ugity corfuliantibus in hunc mo- 
(ratum elocuta conſiliantibus dum: Eæ uc Lacmedon deſti- 
Junone Divis : Ilion, Ilion tit eis mercede patta, Pa- 
Ire 7 Kuſaue judex . [ris, rudex fatalis & inceſtus, 
Fatalis ince u que wy = Helena, mulier peregrira, 
Et mulier peregrina, vertit 20 weriit in pulverem lian, Ilion 
n pulyerem, ex quo deſtituit Deos damnatum mibi 2 Mi- 
0 -T TI rewe, c 
lercede pacta Laomedon, mihi Lo Fraudele Pa "Yam * 
Caſtæque damnatum Minervæ, | ris, heſpes famoſus Helenæ, 
Cum populo & duce fraudulento. Lacene adulieræ, non ſplen. 


* non refringit Achivos pugnaces 
Famoſus hoſpes z NEC P riami domus Hectoreis opibus; & bellum 
Perjura pugnaces Achivos — — c 1 

1 1 reſedit. rotinus redona 
klectoreis opibus refringit; | Marti graves iros meas, & 
Noſtriſque ductum ſeditionibus nepotem inviſum mihi, quem 


Bellum reſedit. Protinus & graves 30 |/acerdos Troica peperit. Ego 


ras, & inviſum nepotem, OS. 
Troica T quem peper it ſacerdos, ſeribi quistis  ordinibus Deo- 

Marti redonabo. Illum ego lucidas rum. Dum longus pontus 

lnire ſedes, ducere nectaris Heek! 6 —_— 

| Succos, & aſeribi quietis ISlid iv - andthe - owes 

Ordinibus patiar Deorum. dum armentum inſultet buſto 

| Dum longus inter ſæviat Ilion FRO TR fo 

| Komamque pontus 3 qualibet exules iet Capitolium fulgens, S 

In parte regnanto beati : | Roma eren paſit dare Ju- 

Dom Priami Paridiſque buſto 40% As rmrimmpbatic. 


Inſultet armentum, & catulos feræ 
Celent inultæ; ſtet Capitolium 

Fulgens, triumphatiſque poſſit | 

Roma ferox dare jura Medis. | | - 

* Eniſus, Bentl. f bibet, Dacier. 1 Troia, Bertl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


em; ard therefore faid to have ſprung Neptune, Minerva, June, Mercury, and 
tom ber tather's head. Vo, Vulcan, favored the Grecians. 

5 Ourſeditivr:5, For the Gods were like- | 10 Priefteſs. Ilia, or Rhea, the daugh- 
vil? parties in the war, Apollo, Mars, La- ter of Numiter, and prieſteſs of Yeſta, de- 
*, and Venus, were on the Trojan fide ; ö | Q 2 (cended 


_ — —— 
—— — — 
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{am nec Lacænæ ſplendet adulteræ 25 det; & domus perjura Priami 
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70 wantonly to relate the diſcourſes of the Gods, and to debate 


| P HE deſign of this. elegant Ops, according to M. le Teuro vi 


- Auguſtus from executing a deſign of his uncle Julius, who, 
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able Rome ſtretch its fame to the utmoſt borders of the ey, 
45 where the Mediterranean ſea ſeparates Europe from Affe. 
where the ſwelling Nile waters the fields; Rome, I (:y, that; 
able to deſpiſe ** the gold not yet found, and therefore bettet 
50 placed while hid in the bowels of the earth, rather than hy 
plundering what is ſacred with a rapacious hand to apply it i 
human purpoſes. 
Whatſoever boundary of the world ſhall reſiſt viRoria; 
Rome, let her reach this with her arms, rejoicing to viſit th 
55 climates where the ſun ſcorches, and where the clouds aud 
rains overflow. But I pronounce theſe laws of fate to g. 
warlike Romans upon this condition; that from an exceß g 
piety, and truſting too much to their proſperity, they ſhall ns 
60 propoſe to repair the ruins of T roy the abode of their anceſter, 
Troy, if it ſhall rife again with an ill omen, ſhall be levelled 
again with a fatal blow; I who am the wife and ſiſter « 
Tales leading my victorious troops. If the brazen wil 
65 ſhould riſe thrice under the conduct of Apollo“, it ſhall thric: 
be pulled down by the Grecians ; thrice ſhall the captive wine 
bewail their huſbands and fons. But, my Muſe, whither b 
faſt ? Such noble ſubjects do not ſuit the merry harp. Fore 


lofty ſubjects with low meaſures. 


ANNOTATION S. 


ſcended of the r ans, and therefore canon! riches, if purchaſed with diſhonor. 

a Tryan pricftels. | | 12 Of Apollo; becauſe he favored the 
i Able to deſpiſe. He here commends Trojans 3 therefore June ſays, that eie 

the virtue of tne ancient Romans, who! though Troy ſhould be rebuilt under is 

preferred honorable poverty to the greateſt great a patronage, it ſhall not ſtand ſate, 


—_— — — — — — —_—_— * 


The KE. 


pretends to reveal to us a very important ſecret, is to prevel 


was ſaid, intended to have tranſlated the ſeat of the empire fun 
Rome to Alexandria or Troy ; from which the poet apprehendig 
very diſmal conſequences might ariſe to the prejudice of the Rina 
empire, he took this covered and ingenious manner of in{inuatiy 
the danger of ſuch a project to Auguſtus, whom it would not hat 
been fo ſafe to adviſe in a more oper. way. If this was the pot! 
aim, as is not unlikely, he goes about it with a maſterly ade 
He begins with drawing a beautiful character of a juſt man, 1 
| e 


A 
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* 1 \ Horrenda Roma cxtendat no- 

Horrenda late nomen 1n ultimas 45 |Herrende Rom 7 

Lytendat oras, qua medius liquor F 


medius liguor ſecernit Europen 


Secernit Europen ab Afro, ab Afro, qui tumidus. Nilus 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus ; rigat arva 3 Roma, inquam, 


115 . Hertie ſpernere aurum irreper- 
Aurum 1rreper tum, ſic melius ſitum tum, & fic melins frtum dum 


Cum terra cat, {pernere fortior, 50 frerru celat, quam cogere in 


Quam cogere humanos in uſus 1s ay emne _ ra- 
E 5 A en: f 0 0 ic 
Omne facrum rapiente dextra. -e >a 1g 


. . * mundi terminus obſftitit illi, 
Quicunque mundi terminus obſtitit, tangat bung ann, gefliens 


Hunc tangat armis, viſere geſtiens wijere gud par te debuct hentur 


: ” ign's, qu? nebule & reores 
| Qua par te debacchentur ignes, 35 plu vii. Sed-dico fata Velli- 
Qui nebulæ pluviique rores. 70% Quiritibus Ju: lege; ne 

Sed bellicoſis fata Quiritibus + wrong pi & rebus ſuis 45 

. 1 22 "ml lint 

Hac lege dico; ne nimiùm pii, n ee Treje 
Rebuſque hdentes, avitze renaſcens laguòri alite iterabi- 
Tecta velint reparare Trojæ. 60 tur 2, 2 me Jovis cone 

4 4 . . Juge & jorore Auccerte cater vas 
Troje r enaſcens alite lugubr 1 vicrrices ad bellum. Si murus 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur 5 : aheneus ter reſurgat au#tore 
Ducente victrices catervas Pla bo, ter per eat exciſus meis 


N . ; Argivisz uxor cativa ter 
Conj uge me J ovis & ſorore. 65 ploret virum & pfmeros. Hoc 


Ter ſi reſurgat murus aheneus non conveniunt jecoſw tyra : 
Auctore * Phaebo, ter pereat meis Muſa, qu) tendis ? Pervicox 
Exciſus Argivis; ter uxor 8 * 
Capta virum pueroſque ploret. udn. | 
Non hc jocoſz conveniunt lyræ: | 
Quo Muſa tendis ? Define pervicax 70 
Referre ſermones Deorum, & 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 


* Puctore, Muret. & Crug. 
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The K Ex. 


endued with ſuch reſolution and conſtancy, that no temptations 
or fears from abroad can ſhake the inflexible honeſty and ſteady 
W purpoſe of his foul. Ihen he ſhews, that by theſe noble virtues, 
juſtice and conſtancy, men have been admitted inta the rank of 
immortal Gods. He withal inſinuates a very beautiful enxco:r.ium 
of Augu/tus, by ſuppoling him, in the prophetic ſtrain, already 


Then, with great art, the poet employs the machinery of a God- 
4% to divert Auguſtus from the ſuppoſed deſign, abruptly intro- 
ducing Juno declaring, in a council of the Gods, her full reſolu- 
tion that Tray ſhall never be rebuilt, let who will attempt it; and 
her entire acquieſcence in the ſucceſs of the Romans, provided they 
Q3 ſhail 


placed among the Gods, and partaking of their divine repaſts. 
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The KE x. 


ſhall never offer to rebuild the hated place. He, at the ſame Ame, 
intermixes ſome fine encomiums on the Romans for their brayery 
and renown in war, and their diſintereſtedneſs, probity, and con. 
tempt of money, Then he breaks off in an abrupt manner, wh 
an appearance of modeſty, as if ſuch ſublime themes were nc 
ſuited to the meanneſs of his verſe, ſtill the more artfully to con- 


ceal his deſign. h 


* 


— — — — . 


O D'E IV. 


. 


- 


Hokrace ſays that he was reſcued from many dangers by 
the aſſiſtance of the Muss; and ſhews the unhappineſs 
of thoſe who have done any thing againſt the Gops. 


Queen Calliope ?, deſcend from heaven, and pray ſing ne 

ſome noble ſong, either on the pipe, or if you chooſe na- 

ther with a ſhrill voice, or on the fiddle, or with the harp of 

5 Apollo*. Don't you hear, my friends; or is it only an amiable 

madneſs that deceives me? Surely I hear her, and ſcem to wan- 

der through holy groves, where the waters murmur, and gentle 
breezes blow. . 

One day, I remember, when I was wearied with play and 

10 oppreſſed with ſleep on the Vultur a mountain in Apulia, be- 

yond the boundaries of my native country, the wild pigeons, 

of whom the poets talk, covered me with green leaves: and it 

was no ſmall wonder to thoſe, who inhabit the town of lot 

15 Acherontia?, and the woods of Bantia*, and the fertile valley 

of Ferentum 5, to ſee me ſleeping ſafe amidſt black vipers and 

bears; to ſee me, a fearleſs infant under the protection of the 

20 Gods, covered with ſacred laurel and myrtle, brought toge- 
ther by the doves. 

Ye Muſes, I who am one of your votaries, whether I aſcend 

the lofty Sabine country, or whether cold Przneſte © delights 


mt, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


T Calliope ; ſhe was chief of the Muſes, 3 Aberentia, a ſmall city of Api . 
either on account of the excellence of \ tuated on a hill, called by the poet 2 
her voice and muſic, or becauſe ſhe pre-| a n:/?, becauſe of its high ſituation. 
ceded the reſt. The Muſes were the daugh- 4 Bantia, a town in Apulia, not — 
ters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, the feigned from Veneſa, the veſtiges of which kl 
preſidents of muſic, poetry, and the libe- remain at the place of St. My 5 
va! ſciences. Vanzas r 

Jud 


> Apolle, ſeg Book I. Ode vii. 
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The K tr. 

Ralellius places the date of this Op; in the year 735; Mr. 
"Nacier thinks that Auguſtus could have no thoughts of tranſlating 
he ſeat of the empire from Rome to Troy till after the defeat of 
Marc Antony, and the ſhutting up of the temple of Janus, which 
was in the year of the city 726, or 727; of Horace's age 39 or 40 ; 
before CHRIST 25, or 24: ſo that from this preſent year 1730, it 
is 1764, or 1763 years old. | | 


. 
Ad CALLIO PEN. 


- —— 


PoE TA dicit ſe fuiſſe ereptum à mullis periculis ope Mu- 
SARUM; & omnibus male ceſſifſe qui voluerunt moliri al:- 
quid adverſum Dos. 

| | ORD OO. 
ESCENDE ccelo, & dic age tibia, Regina Calliqpe, de- 
Regina longum Calliope melos, — buf 


a nunc age lengum melis, ſeu 
deu voce nunc mavis acuta, tibia, Fre mais voce acutdy 

Seu fidibus, citharave Phcoebi. Jeu f 3 er pee 
0.6 . 1 uditis, lodales f an ama- 
Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 5 hilis inſania ludit me? Mihi 


Inſania? Audire, & videor pios wider audire ipſam, & er- 


| agua, & aure ſubeunt. Pa- 

Quos & aquæ ſubeunt, & auræ. lumbes fabuloſa texire fronde 

Me fabuloſe Vulture In Appulo, new me put rum, fatigatum 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, _ 10 3 & jen in — „e 
| puls, extra limen altricis 

Ludo fatigatumque ſomno, 8 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes omnibus, quicurque tenent ri- 
Texcre : mirum quod foret omnibus, 2 1 8 S 
. . alarnus antings ingue 
3 celſz nidum Acherontiæ, n x gots 
daltuſque Bantinos, & arvum 15 dermirem corpere tuto ab 


7 . OY moſus in ſans non ſine Dis, 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 8 


| Dormirem & urſis; ut premerer ſacra cllars nyrte.. O Camenæ, 
Lauroque, collataque myrto, ego 8 cliens tollor in 
Non ſine Dis animoſus infans. 20 Sabines altos; fue Prenefte 
Veſter, Camenz, veſter in arduos | 


Tollor Sabinos; ſeu mihi frigidum EE 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 Ferentum, a town in Apulia, bordering} & Præneſte, a city in Itah, about twenty 
on Lucania, between Venuſia and Acheron-| miles eaſtward from Rome, now called Pi- 
ta, at the foot of the Apennine hills, now laſtrina and Palſſirina. 


called Ferenxa. 


Errare per lucos, amen rare per pios lucos, quos S 


Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti; atris wiperis & urſis.z ut an- 


; 
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me, or the ſloping Tibur , or the fine air of Baiz*®, am & 
A ) |] 


under your protection. The 

25 the fall of the accurſed tree, an 

in the Sicilian ſea **, did not 
your fountains and choirs. 

While you are with me, I 


30 the raging Boſphorus*?, and as a traveller march over the burn. 
ing ſands of the Aſſyrian '* ſhore. I will pay a viſit to the 
Britons who are inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, and the Scythians'4 
who delight in the blood of horſes ; alſo the Greloni ©5 who are 

35 armed with quivers, and Tanais the river of Scythia **: 2! 
this I ſhall do without ſuffering any harm. 

You, O divine Muſes, refreſh the great Cæſar in your Pie. 

40 rian “ cave, ſeeking to finiſh his labours, as ſoon as he hath 
placed his troops in their winter-quarters. 

You, O bounteous Goddeſs ! inſpire Auguſtus with mild 
counſels, and rejoice in ſo doing. We know that Jupiter, who 

45 alone governs the inactive maſs of carth, and controls the 


boiſterous ocean, who "I 
pire of Pluto, and over 


brather-giants ſtriving to lay 


Olympus *, ſtruck even Jupiter himſelf with no ſmall terror, 
But what could Typhceus** and ftrong Mimas** do, or Porphy- 
55 rion“ with his threatening ſtature ? What could Rhacus*, 
and bold Enceladus ** who threw trees pulled up by the roots, 


do, ruſhing againſt the ſound 
On Jupiter's ſide ſtood gree 
Juno **, and Delius Patareus 


ANNOTATIONS. 


7 Tibaur, ſee Book I. Ode xviii. 

8 Baiz, ſee Book II. Ode xviii. 

2 Philippi, ſee Book II. Ode vii. 

10 Palinurus, the pilot of Ancas's ſhip, 
Here it is the promontory of that name, 
now called Capo di Palinuro in Lucania on 
the borders of Tuſcany. Baud. 

II Sicilian, fee Sicily, Book II. Ode xii. 

12 Boſphorus, ſee Book II. Ode xiii. 

13 Aſſyrian, ſee Syria, Book I. Ode xxxi. 

T4 Scythians. Ptolemy ſpealcs of a town 
of Spain called Concana, from whence ſome 
think that the people of this town are here | 
meant; but Torrentius is of opinion that 
Horace underſtands a people of Scythia, 
who, according to Virgil, uſed this food, 


ods, and mortal tribes with an im- 

partial fway, deſtroyed the impious Titans“, and their huge 
multitude with his falling thunderbolts. 

$2 Thoſe formidable youths truſting to their ſtrength, and their 


s OpEs. Book Ill 


defeat of the army at Philippi, 
d the promontory of Palinurus“ 
deſtroy me, who am a friend tg 


{hall as a cheerful ſailor attempt 


over towns, and the diſmal em- 


mount Pelion“ꝰ on the ſhadowy 


ing ſhield of Pallas“! 

dy Vulcan *, the Matron-godd:': 

Apollo, who waſhes his looſe 
heir 


I5 Geloni, ſee Book II. Ode xx. 
16 Scythia, ſee Book I. Ode xx. 

17 Picrian. Pierius, a mountain in 70%, 
ſaly, ſacred to the Muſes, on the conütes 
of Maccdinia, near Oſynipus; from which 
the Muſes were called Picriges. 

18 Titans, the ſons of Cælum and F.; 
one of them called Titus, the broth: «t 
Saturn, did, with his ſuns, make wat uf 
the Gods j but Jupiter defeated thema 

19 Palin, a mountain in Theſſa!y, een. 
tiguous to Offa and Olympus. 

20 Oly-pas, the name of ſeveral mour 
tains between Theſſaly and Ma: edenia, 2. 
firſt of which gives name to all the c. 


33 the bittle Tartars do now-a-days. 


| | Titan and Terra, ruck. by Intiter wit1 


21 Typhaus, an huge giant, the for. t 


thundet, 


1 


ODE IV. 


præneſte, ſeu Tibur ſupinum, 
Seu liquidæ placuere Baiz. 
Veſtris amicum fontibus & choris, 25 
Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, 
Devota non extinxit arbos, 
Nec Sicula Palinurus unda, 
Utcunque mecum vos eritis, libens 
Inſanientem navita Boſphorum 30 
Tentabo, & arentes arenas 
Litoris Aſſyrii viator. 
Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros, 
Et lætum equino ſanguine Concanum : 
Viſam pharetratos Gelonos, 35 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 
Vos Cæſarem altum, militia ſimul 
Feſſas cohortes abdidit oppidis, 
Finire quærentem labores, 
Pierio recreatis antro. 
Vos lene conſilium & datis, & dato 
Gaudetis almæ. Scimus ut impios 
Titanas, immanemque turmam 
Fulmine ſuſtulerit caduco, 
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erke lacuit ibi, fer ſu- 
6 T " 204 fea liguide Bai 
placieres Aries werſa reti 
Plilippis, arbor dewcta, Pa- 
inurus non extiaxit me, amicum 
veſtris fontibus & cboris, in 
Sictl undd. Utcrnque wos 
\eritis mecum, ego libens na- 
vita tentabo inſanientem Boſe 
'phorums, & arentes arenas 
wiator litoris Afſyrits Vilam 
Britannes feros boſpitibus, & 
Concanum lætum equino [ans 


Fine : Tijam inviolati's phare- 


trates Gelonos, & Scythicum 
a MNCMs Vis, O Mulz, re- 


creatis antro Picrio altum Cæ- 
ſarem, qrercntem finire la- 
| bores ſuos, ſimul atque abai- 


dit cebortes in oppidis feſſas 
militia, Vs almæ Mulz & 
datis lene cenſilium, & gaudetis 
dats. Scimus ut Juniter, 
gut nus temperat terram in- 
ertem, & mare wentcſum, & 
urles, & regra triſtia, Di- 
woſq.e, & turmas mortales im- 
ferio gie, fr foulerit Fulmine 


caduco impios Titanas, & 


Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 45 ee — - - AH 320- 


Ventoſum, & urbes, regnaque triſtia, 
Divoſque, mortaleſque turbas 
Imperio regit unus æquo. ; 
Magnum illa terrorem intulerat Jovi 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis, 50 
Fratreſque tendentes opaco 
Pelion impoſuifle Olympo. 
ded quid Typhœus & validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion ſtatu; 
Quid Rhœcus *, cvulſiſque truncis 55 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 
Contra ſonantem Palladis ægida 
Poſſent ruentes ? Hine avidus ſtetit 
Vulcanus, hinc matrona Juno, & 


Nunquam humeris poſiturus arcum, 60 


* Rhetus, Bentl. 


wentus fidens fibi borrends 
brachis, & fratres ten- 
dentes inpeſuiſſe Pelion opaco 
O!ympo, intulerat magnum ter- 
ven Fovi. Sed quid Typhas 
S waiidus Mimas, aut Por- 
fhyrienftatu minaci; quia Rꝭhœœ- 
cus, & Enceladus audax jacu- 
later evulfis truncis, paſſent 
ruentes Contra gi, f9- 
nantem Palladis * Hinc a- 
vid s Vilcanus ſtetit, binc 
matrona June, & Atolls 
Delius & Patareus, qui la- 
wat crines ſalutos rore pure 


—— 


ANNOTATIONS. 


under, and laid under the iſland Inarime. 
* Minas, another giant ſlain by Fupi- 
zr. | 
3 Porphyrien, another of the giants. 
*+ Rbe&cus, one of the giants ſlain by 
Bacchus, | 8 
Enceladus, a giant ſtruck with thun- 
der below mount tna; whence the poets 


another. 


29 Delius 


feign that the eruptions of that mountaiz 
are owing to his turning from one ſide to 


26. Pallas, ſee Book I. Ode vii. 
27 LVuican, ſee Book I. Ode iv. 
28 Juno, ſee Book II. Ode i. 


Patareuts A, ollo, fo enlled 
tom 
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60 hair with the pure dew of the fountain Caſtalius“, who inha. 
bits the thickets of Lycia, and his native wood, and will neye; 
lay aſide the bow from his ſhoulders. | 

65 Force void of counſel ſinks under its own weight; but the 
Gods gives ſucceſs to valour that is tempered with prudence: 
the ſame Gods hate that ſtrength which is employed in pro. 

| jecting and executing miſchief. The hundred-handed Gyges" i; 

70 an evident witneſs of what I ſay, and Orion®* who attempted ty 
raviſh chaſte Diana®?, but was deſtroyed by her virgin-arroyw, 

The earth laid upon her own monſtrous productions is in 

75 pain; and bewails her ſons who are thrown into gloomy hel 
with the thunderbolts of Jupiter: and the quick fire has net 
diminiſhed mount Etna 3* that is laid upon the giant Encel;- 
dus; and the vulture, which is appointed for the puniſhment 
of his wickedneſs, does not ceaſe preying on the liver ef the 

$0 intemperate T'ityus ** : three hundred chains hold Pirithoiis ® 
the lover of Proſerpine. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


from Delos, for which ſee Book I. Ode i. | daughter of A heloi's, a fountain of Pn 
and from Patara a town in Lycia, where | at the foot of the hill Parnaſſus, 

the oracle of Apullo gave reſponſes for one| 31 Cypes, vel Cyas, ſee Book II. Odea. 
ſix months, and Delos the other ſix months; 3 Orion, ſee Book II. Ode xiii. 

of the year. 33 Diana, ſee Book I. Ode xx1, 

30 Caſtalius, from Caſtalia a virgin, who, 34 ZZtna, a burning mountain in Sinz, 
when the fled from Apollo, was turned into | which ſometimes caſts out flames, aches, 
a fountain of her name: ſhe was the | and ſtones, into the neighbouring country, 
35 Titus, 


The Kev. 

N this charming Ops, Horace thanks the Wiſes for the protec- 
tion they had procured him from Augu/tus ; and that by thor 
means he had obtained his pardon. 'T'o make his compliment the 
more acceptable ta Augujtus, he repreſents himſelf as a particular 
favorite of the fuſes, and enumerates the various favors and 
deliverances he had received from them: he aſcribes the mild- 
neſs and clemency of Auguſtus's counſels to their influence; tot- 
aſmuch as his love of ſciences and poetry, of which the AA 
were the Patron-goddeſſes, inſpired him with the moſt paciſc 
deſigns, and gave him a ſtronger diſpoſition to peace than wil: 
The poet could not pay himſelf, or his patron, a greater complt 
ment than by inſinuating, in this artful and concealed manner, th 
nis own poetic performances had gained him the favor of his pi 


treng and that a veneration ſor poetry and the AJu/es inſpired i 
| | | | | patrv! 


* 
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Qui rore puro Caſtaliæ lavit Coſtalie, i tenet dimeta 


2 . : Lyciæ, & filwam natalem 
Crines ſolutos, qu! Ly Ci tenet nungi um poſiturus arcum on 


Dumeta, natalemque ſilvam, hbumeriss Vis expers confilii 

Delius & Patarcus Apollo. 2 mole ſud: Dii rgꝭ,Hpro- 
R rn 0 OY TI ET 7 1 Tc hat vim tem peratan. in ma- 
Vis conſili expers mole ruit ſua : 65 us: iidem odfre wires meventes 
Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt ene agu arm. Gyges cen- 


In maj us: iiden odere vires |eimanne eſt natus teſtis near m 

. ſententiarum, & Orwn tenta- 

Omne nejas ammo moventes. tor integræ Diane, dumitus 
Teſtis mearum centimanus Gyas virgincd ſagittã. Terra in- 
ententiarum notus, & integræ 70 Peta nerſtris ſuis dolet; & 


marct part:s ſuos mis ad 


Tentator Orion D lane, Orcum I ridum Fulmine : nec 


Vir ginea domitus ſagitta. celer ignis peredit impoſitam 

Injecta monſtris terra dolet ſuis ; — ales, 3 
3 4 AMA! s Ct HHS nequittey Nine. 

Mceretque partus fulmine luridum it jecur Tryi ircontinentis: 


Miſlos ad Orcum: nec peredit 75 trecentæ catenæ cubibent ama- 
Impoſitam celer ignis Ætnam; terem Firithaum. 
Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitiæ additus 4 
Cuſtos: amatorem trecentæ 5 
Pirithoum cohibent catene. Bo | ; 
i 


| 1 
I NNOTATIO NVS. = 
15 Tityss, the ſon of Terra, whom Ju- wife Hippodamia from the Certaurs. After | 


per truck with his thunder for attempt- her death he went with Theſes to hell, to 1 


ing to rav iſh Latona. carry off Praſer pine, but was Nlain there by f 
36 Pirit bobs, the ſon of Txion, and friend the dog Cerberus. | | 
of Tbeſe:»s, who alli ſted him to recover his | 


N 
— — 


The K Ex. ö 


patron with nobler thoughts than thoſe of revenge and party. ſtrife. 
To celebrate his praiſes in the ſublimeſt ſtrain, he, in an indirect 
but elegant manner, inſtitutes a compariſon between Jupiter, who 
nad defeated the Titans, and Auguſtus, who had got the better of all 
his enemies, by means of a ſuperior valour and conduct. For 
while brute unguided force is oppreſſed and defeated by itſelf, va- 
lour, conducted by wiſdom, never fails to meet with proportion- 
| able ſucceſs ; but when force is employed in the execution of wicked 
deſigns, the Gods baffle ſuch * efforts, and generally 
proportion their puniſhment to the nature of the crimes. 


— 


„ 


— you * o 22 — — — — 
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— 


This Ops, according to Meſſieurs Dacier and Deſprez, was 4 
written in the year of the city 734, of Horace's age 47, before | 
CHRIST 17, So that from this preſent year 1739, it is 1756 


years old. 
5 ODE 
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miſlion, offered gifts in the capitol, and] dances: one of them fell down fron Mar! 
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Oo DE v. 


The praiſes of AvovusTvs, and cenſure of Crassvs: the 
conſtancy of Rec vrLvs, andhis return to the Carthaginian, 


E have believed that Jupiter by his thundering from 
heaven reigns: Auguſtus, having added the Britons 
and terrible Perſians to his empire, will be eſteemed a viſible 
5 God. Does not the ſoldier of Craſſus“ live a moſt ſhameful 
huſband with a barbarian wife? and (alas ! ſhameful ſenate, 
and degenerate Roman manners!) the Marſtan and Appulian 
ſoldiers, forgetting the ſacred ſhields *, and name and habit ef 
10 Romans, and the fire of eternal Veſta „ even when the capito|* 
and city are ſafe, do they grow old in the ſervice of their 
fathers-in-law under the king of Perſia? | 
The provident mind of Regulus”, who abhorred baſe terms, 
15 and an example that might draw ruin upon ſucceeding ages, if 
the captive youth ſhould not die without mercy, had endes. 
voured to prevent ſuch meanneſs. I ſaw, ſaid he in the Roman 
ſenate, the arms, that were taken from our ſoldiers without 
20 bloodſhed, hung up in Carthaginian temples : I ſaw the arm 
of free citizens tied behind their backs, their gates open, and 
their fields which we laid waſte cultivated by our troops, 
And will a Roman ſoldier that is redeemed with gold return 
25 with more courage to battle? You add loſs to infamy. Nei 
ther does the wool that is died recover its loſt colors; nor 
does true virtue, when it has once fallen from its dignity, care 
30 to be reſtored by degenerate minds. If a ſtag that has once 
got rid of the thick toils will turn about to fight, then wil 
that man be brave, who has once ſurrendered himſelf to tus 
treacherous 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Britons, Stralo relates that the chief 4 Sacred ſhields ; Ancilia, They wer 
Britijh lords, having gained the friend hip! oval ſhields or bucklers, uſed by the prieſt 
or Auguſtus by their ambaſſadors and tub-|of Mars in their ſacred proceſhons 't 


gave up the juriſaiction of their iſle to from heaven. Numa cauſed eleven 0“ 
the Remars, Book IV. This is enough ts | made exactly like it, that it might 19! te 
juſtiry Horacc's compliment to Augaſtus ſtolen, and all of them were laid up 11 the 
with reſpe& to Britains temple ot Aſars. 

2 Crafſis, the richeit man of the Romans, | 5 Veſta, the mother of Satan. LT 
who was flain in the war he undertook | was allo another of the ſame nam 
avain't the Paribians. His covetouſneſs daughter of his, in whoſe honor 2 Pert. 
wos equal to his riches. tual fire was kept. If any of her nus. 

3 Marfan ard Appulian; theſe were the | prieſteſſes, who were called Veſtal virgin" 
b*& of the Reman troops, The ruſtic tribes let cut her fire, they were burnt an”. 
Weee always reckoned the brave mens 6 C 


+ — 
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ODE V. 


Divi AvcvusTiI landes, CRassT vituperium: REGULI 
conſtantia, & ad Porxos reditus. 


Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio gravibuſque Perſis. 
Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit? & hoſtium 
(Froh curia, inverſique mores !) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis * 


Sub rege Medo, Marſus & Appulus, 


Anciliorum, nominis & togæ 


Oblitus, æternæque Veſtæ, 
Incolumi Jove & urbe Roma ? 
Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, 
Diſſentientis conditionibus 
Fuedis, & exemplo trahenti 
Perniciem veniens in ævum,“ 
Si non periret immiſerabilis 
Captiva pubes. Signa ego Punicis 
Affixa delubris, & arma 
Militibus ſine cæde, dixit, 
Direpta vidi: vidi ego civium 
Retorta tergo brachia libero, 
Por taſque non clauſas, & arva 
Marte coli populata noſtro. 
Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit? Flagitio additis 
Damnum. Neque amiſſos colorcs 
Lana refert medicata fuco ; 
Nee vera virtus, cum ſemel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus. 
Si pugnat extricata denſis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 


* arvis, Bentl. 


OELO tonantem credidimus Jovem O RDO. 
( * N præſens Divus habebitur | ¶ Radium, Fovers toran- 


tem è cœli regnare: Au- 
guſtus, adjectis Britannis & 
grawibus Perſis imperis ſuo, 
5 | babebitur præſens Dias. An 
non miles Craſſi wixit maritus 
turpis cum conjuge barbara * 
& (prob curia, & inter 
mores I) Marſus miles & Ap- 
pulus, oblitus ancitiorum, & 
nominis & tgæ, & Veſtæ 
æternæ, Joe & urbe Rema 
8 conſeniit in arm's ho- 
ſtium ſacerori m jus rege Med ? 
Mens provida Reguii, & Dec - 
tientis candititnibus fad, & 
e xemplo trahenti perniciem it 
I5 VU Veniens, bc CAVEra: y 
fi non captiva pubes pcriter 
( imn:iſerabilis. Vidi ego, dixir 
Regulus, ſigna affixa d:irbris 
| Punicis, & arma direyta ni- 
litibus fine cade:; wid brachia 
c:mtum noſtrorum retorts 


20 terge priùs libero, & portas 


10 


2a populata Marte naſtro. 
Scilicet miles repenſus autre 
redibis acrior ad pugnam ? 
Si eos redimatis, addit1r 
2 damnum flagitio” Neue da- 
b) .na medicata fuco reſert a- 
| miſſes colores z nec dera wir - 
tus, cùm feme! excidit, e 
rat reponi detgrioribus. © 5: 


(gi pugrat, erat ills Forite, 


7 
ö 
| 
( 


30 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 catitel. Here Jupiter is put for the] buſcade, he was taken by the enemy, and 


anal, becauſe he had a temple there. 


ſent to Rome, upon his parole of honor, 


7 Regulus 3 M. Attilius Regulus, a con- | to treat of the exchange of captives ; but 
ſul of Rome in the firſt Punic war, in the | inſtead of perſuading, he diſſuaded the ſe- 
year of the city 420, By means of an am- nate from making ſuch an exchange. 


7 Corfuarded 
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non clauſus, & coli arva an- 


corva exiricata deni a- 
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treacherous foes ; and he will no doubt vanquiſh the Carth,. 
35 ginians in a ſecond engagement, who ingloriouſly felt the cor; 
that bound his hands, and dreaded death. He, not knowin, 
where the ſafety of his life lay, confounded peace with war“ 
40 O ſhame! O great Carthage, who riſeſt glorious on the dif. 
honorable ruins of Italy! | 
It is related that he removed from himſclf the kiſs of |. 
chaſte wife, and little dear children“, as being no longer a (if 
tizen, and that he ſternly fixed his manly countenance on th 
45 ground; until being the author of a counfcl never bebe 
given he ſettled the ſtaggering minds of the ſenators, an! 
like a glorious exile departed amidſt his weeping friend. 
50 Yet he well knew what torments “ his cruel execution: 
prepared for him: nevertheleſs he did no otherwiſe remor- 
his oppoſing friends, and the people who retarded his returr, 
than as if he left the tedious lawſuits of his clients“, after | 
55 a deciſion, to go to ſpend a few days in the Venafrane 
fields, or Lacedemonian Tarentum *'*. | 


ANNOTATION £. 


® Confounded peace with war; an elegant wives and children; which is the reaſu 
expreſhon ! To demand quarters when his| why Regu/us, who obſerved the laws with 
arms were in his hands, and to ſeek peace * conſcientious exactneſs, would not te- 
in the heat of action from his enemy, | ceive the careſſes of his wife and children. 
when, by uſing them aright, the enemy 10 Torments, They put him into a lars 
may be forced to aſk it, is the height of | hogſheall, lined with ſharp-pointed nal 
sowardice and folly. and, having cut off his eyebrows, expolen 

9 The kiſs of bis chaſte wife, &c, Thoſe | him to the ſun. 
who were captives loſt the Jus mariti | 11 Of his clients. Horace could not gi-t 
Jus paternum, the right of huſband and fa- a finer idea of that tranquillity and inte 
ther; ſo that they had no power over their | pidity of mind which Regulus RENO 
| t AT 


The Kxyr. 


FT HIS elegant Opt is of the ſame ſtrain with the laſt. Hera: 

takes all opportunities of expreſſing his gratitude to his bent- 
factors, and particularly to his great patron, to whom he owed h, 
pardon and all other tavors. Herein he celebrates the praiſes 0 
Auguſtus, who, by the terror of his arms, had fubdued the Par- 
thians and Britons. To enhance the victory which he had gained 
he, by an ingenious deſcription, ſets forth the advantages which 
the Parthians had gained over the Romans, by the defeat of Ca 
In order to give the virtue of Augiſius the ſtronger relief, he ink: 


tutes a compariſon between it and the heroic virtue and brave 
( 4 
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Qu per fidis ſe credidit * hoſtibus ; qui credidit _ ferfidis beſtibus; 


Et Marte Pœnos proteret altero, 1 , 2 — 
Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis 35 Ls, timuit mortem. 
Senſit iners, timuitque mortem. Hic, inſcius unde ſumeret vi- 


tam, miſcuit pacem duello. O 


Hic +, unde vitam ſumeret inſcius, N "mags Carthoges 


Pacem duello miſcuit. O en akin N reini Italiz ! 
O magna Carthago, probroſis | Fertur idem Regulus reno- 
Alco Italize ruinis ! = EN 
Fertur pudicæ conjugis oſculum, Piti minor, & tervus poſuiſſ 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitꝭs minor, bumi wultum virilem; donde 
A ſe t removiſſe, & virilem Ds 1 I 
Torvus humi potuiſle vultum | quam alias dato, & egregius 
Nonec labantes conſilio patres 45 u preperaret inter mærentes 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, "ee —.— * 
Inter que mœrentes amicos aliter tamen dimowvit obſtantss 
Egregius propæraret exul. a e 1 _ 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbarus —.— — 14 0 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 50 |dijudicatd lite, tendens in Ve- 
Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, Jnafranos agros, aut Laced rs 
Et populum reditus morantem, in Tarentums 
Quam ſi clientum longa negotia, 
Dyudicata lite, relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 55 
Aut Lacedzmonium 'I arentum. 


* dedidit, Bentl. + Hinc aptius, Bentl, 1 Ab ſe, B. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


his return to Carthage, than by compar- | din of the City, to retire to ſoine agreeable 
ing it to the pleaſure a Roman ſenator felt country- ſeat. | 

in leaving the tedious and vexatious law- | I Venafrane, ſee Book II. Ode vi. 

Juits of the town, aud all the ſmoke and 13 Tarentum, ſee Book I. Ode xxviii. 


- - — — — — - 
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of Regulus ; for as Regulus ſought to reſtore the Roman honor, not 
by a mean treaty or diſhonorable exchange, but by an invincible 
fortitude and heroiſm ; in like manner, Augu/tus, according to the 
maxims of this illuſtrious Reman, recovered the Roman enſigns, 


not by an exchange or treaty, but by the glory of his arms and 
terror of his victorious name. 


This Opz was written in the year of the city 734, of Horace's 
aye 47, before CHRIST I7; ſo that from this preſent year 1739, 


is 1756 years old, ODE 
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that there is a difference between a temple general by Marcus Agrippa. 


lia, &c. where they held their courts of Orodes. 


\ 
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D 
To the ROMAN S. 


He laſhes the looſe mannets of his time. 
| O Roman, you ſhall be puniſhed, though undeferving, fo 


the crimes of your anceſtors, till you have rebuilt th; 
temples *, and houſes of the Gods falling into decay, and 
5 their images ſullied with black ſmoke. You therefore reign, 
becauſe you behave as inferior to the Gods. 
Hence is the ſource of your happineſs, to this refer the ſuc. 
ceſs of your deſigns. The Gods when neglected have inflicted 
many evils on unhappy Italy. ors twice has Monæſes and 
10 the troops of Pacorus battled the unlucky attempts of our ſol- 
diers, and rejoice that they have added a large booty to thei: 
{mall chains. The Dacian* and Ethiopian“, the laſt more 
15 formidable for his navy, the firſt more ſkilful in throwing ar- 
rows, have almoſt deſtroyed Rome filled with ſeditions. 
The preſent age teeming with all manner of vice has fir: 
debauched our marriages, our families, and houfes : from this 
ſource are derived thoſe calaraities which have overwhelmed 
20 our country and people. 
A marriageable virgin rejoices to be taught Tonic dances, 
and already ſeeks to have her joints formed; nay, and meditate; 
from her very infancy on unchaſte amours. Soon after mar- 


25 riage ſhe ſeeks after younger gallants amidſt the huſband's 


cups; nor is ſhe nice in her choice to whom ſhe ſhall gie 
her ſtolen unlawful joys, the lights being removed : but, asa 
common whore, being aſked by the adulterer, riſes before her 
huſband who is not ignorant of her wickedneſs ; whether 
30 factor 5 calls her, or the captain of a Spaniſh ſhip, who bust 
infamy at a dear rate. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I Temples. They were either fallen into] to the people. Of all the temples in Run 
decay through antiquity, or plunde red and} the moſt celebrated were the Capitol, ct 


burnt in the civil Wär. temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and Partbeis, 


2 Houſes of the Gods. Mr. Dacier thinks which was dedicated to all the Gods A 
and ſacred edifice ; that the laſt was pro-| 3 Monaſes and the troops 0 Paccrus. Hl. 
perly a building conſecrated to ſome God] race ſpeaks here of the victories the Par- 
without the interpoſition of . augurs ; | thians had gained over the Romans underti* 
whereas a temple was a ceftaih place; conduct of Monæſes and Pacrrus, two gr” 
marked out by the augurs, which was rals of the Parthians; the former wasn 
neither holy nor conſecrated to any God; | of the mtniſters of the court of Oroder Bi 
fuch as the Reflra, Curia Pompeia, Curia of Perfiaz Pacorus was the eldeſt ſon 


4 Da 


zudicature, and had a pulpit to harangue 
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ODE VI. 


Ad Romanos. | 
Corruptos ſue etatis mores inſefFatur. 


ORD O. 
ELICT A majorum immeritus lues, ; ag lues ob de- 
Met . ct majorum tuorum 
Romane, donec templa refecer 185 — doner refeceris tem- 
Xdeſque labentes Deorum, & | [play & ædes labentes, & f 
Fœda nigro ſimulacra fumo. | mulacra Deorum feedata nigro 


ks 8 ag fumo. Ideo imperas, guid 
Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas. 5 geris te minorem Diis. Hinc, 


flinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. A Diis, eme principium, huc 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 5 1 exon rue felicitatis. 
Heſperiæ mala luctuoſt. i neglecti dederunt multa 


: mala luftuoſe Heſperie. Jam 
ſam bis Monæſes & Pacori manus bis Mmaſes & manus Pacori 


Non auſpicatos contudit impetus 10 contudit neftras impetus non 


93 auſſicatos, & u reni- 

Noſtr 085 & adjeciſſe P ædam der Ne 
Torquibus xiguils renidet. exiguis. Dacis & Atbicps 
Pene occupatam ſeditionibus pene delevit urbem occupatars 
Delevit urbem Dacus & Athiops 3 4 =_ Aug bas fa. 
Hic claſſe formidatus, ille 15 girein Secula feecunda culpæ 
Miſſilibus melior ſagittis. primum inquinavere nuptias, 


| E genus, & domes: clades 
Fœcunda culpæ ſecula nuptias „ 


primùm inquinavere, & genus, & domos: | parriam & prpulum. Natura 
Hoc fonte derivata clades - wirge gender alceri motus Jeni- 
In patriam * populumque fluxit. 20 j © Jam nunc fingitur ar- 


| k tubus, & meditatur- inceſtos 
Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos amores de tenero ungui. Mox 


Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores vina mariti; neque eligit cui 


De tenero meditatur ungui. _ Aae Sh 
Mox juniores quærit adulteros 25 \Jua coram, ſurgit non ſine 
rer mariti vina; neque eligit 5 2 8 
Cui donet impermiſſa raptim panæ, pretioſus empter FA 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis : - decorum. | 
ded juſſa coram, non ſine conſcio 
Fo urgit marito; ſeu vocat inſtitor, 30 


deu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter, 


Dedecorum pretiofus emptor. | 


in patres, Bentl, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


$ + Dacian and Ethiopian, By them He- Factor. Horace gives us a ſtrong ple- 
ace underſtands the army of Antony and| ture of the exceſſive avarice of the ladies 

lecpatray that of the firſt being compoſed| of his time, who preferred factors and 

lefty of Dacians, the latter of Egyptians, | captains of ſhips, becauſe they paid better 

were :omprehended under the com- than others. 
| on name of Etbicpia. \ | 


Vol. I. 3 


6 Pyrrbus, 


Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus querit juniores adulteres inter 
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It was not of ſuch parents that the youth were born, w, 
infected the ſea with Carthaginian bl and conquered Pre. 
35 rhus*, and the great Antiochus?, and the terrible Hannibal“, 
but it was the manly race of country-ſoldiers ?, that were 2c. 
cuſtomed to turn the fertile glebe with Sabine ſpades, and t. 
40 —_ home bundles of wood cut at the command of a har 
mother, when the ſun ſhifted the ſhades of the mountains 
and unyoked the fatigued oxen, reſtoring the friendly time d 
reſt in his declining chariot. 82 
45 What has not waſting time impaired ? The generation dt 
our fathers, worſe than our grandfathers, gave birth to u; 
more degenerate than themfelves*?, who are ſoon to leave a 
{ſtill more corrupt offspring. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 Pyrrbus, king of Epirus, who van- | AEmilius Regulus at ſea, and by Luci S. 
quiſhed the conſul Levinus near Heraclea, | pio at land. 
but was ſoon after overcome by Fabricius | 3 Hannibal, ſee Book II. Ode xii, 
and C:rius, in the year of the city 471. 9 Country-ſoldiers, who were held in 
7 Antiochus, king of Syria, defeated by PAR repute, becauſe moſt inured ty 
| 1 8 toll. 


it. — — 2 


— 9 — — —ê 


The K ty. 


HIS beautiful ODE is a ſharp ſatire upon the manners of the 

age in which our poet lived. In it Horace would perſuade 

the Romans, that the neglect of religion, and corruption of their 
manners, were the cauſes of all the misfortunes that haraſſed 
Rome. He aſcribes the growth and ſtability of their empire to their 
piety and veneration of the Gods, and attiibutes the calamities tht 
afflicted Italy to the neglect of their worſhip. Their editions 
and inteſtine diviſions laid them open to all the miſeries of civil 
war, and expoſed the very metropolis of the empire to be ſacked 
by Barbarians. Private vice and intemperance of every kind fil 
corrupted their families, and then, like a baneful contagion, ſpreat 


over all the country. Formerly a brave manly race, accuſtomed 
| x 
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Non his juventus orta parentibus | 3 nor orta eſt bis pa- 
X . . renttbus, que infecit &quor 
Infecit æquor * P unico, 8 ; ſanguine Punico, 2 2 
Pyrrhumque, & ingentem cecidit 35 Fyrrhum, & mgentem Anti- 


Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum: e, & Anmnibalem dis ume 

ged ruſticorum maſcula militum = _ proles ruſticorum 

: li ib Multum, [ta ver ſare glebas 

Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus Sabellis ligonibus, & portare 

Verſare glebas, & ſeveræ Hates reciſos ad arbitrium ſe- 

Matris ad arbitrium reciſos 40 N e 8 2 5 

. * - 5 6 

Portare fuſtes, ſol ubi montium Jjuga bebus fatigatis, agens 

Mutaret umbras, & Juga demeret tem pus amicum aleunte curru. 

Bobus fatigatis, amicum Dammaſa dics quid non immi- 

nuit? tas parentum, pcjor 

Tempus agens abeunte Curr u. avis, tulit nos neguicres, mox 

Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies ? 45 | daturos pregeniem vitigi- 
Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit aaa 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitioſiorem. | 


„„ UTA#TIUNS 
toil, The braveſt of the Roman Ry ciſe, but ſtrong picture cf the degene- 


were taken from the ruſtic tribes. racy of the Romans. 
10 Than themſelves. This is a very con- 


— — 


The K xv. 


to toil, and full of native undebauched vigour, both ploughed and 
defended their country, They ſucceſsfully fought its battles, and 
extended its empire. But time, which wears out every thing, 
introduced a more degenerate race; ſo. that every ſucceeding ge- 
neration is grown more corrupt than the os, till we are 
dwindled down to the preſent puny and worthleſs race. 


Du Hamel places the date of this Opt in the year of the city 


728; Rodellius in 724; M. Dacier and Pere Sanadon in 724 or 


725; of Horace's age 37 or 38; before CHRIST 26 or 27: fo 


ory from this preſent year 17 39, it is either 1766, or 1765 years 


5 * 
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24.4. HORACES 0510 


OD &E* Yik 
To ASTERIE. 


Hoxact comforts her mourning for the abſence of her 
huſband, and adviſes her to preſerve the conjugal faith 
ſhe had plighted him. 


HY, Aſterie, do you bemoan the young and conſtant 
Gyges, whom the gentle zephyrs * will reſtore to you 
in the n of the ſpring, enriched with Bithynian * mer. 
5 chandize? He, after the ſetting of the unlucky Goat's ſtars, 
being driven by the ſouth-winds to Oricum *, paſſes the cold 
nights without ſleep and with many tears. | 
For a cunning meſſenger of his importunate landlady foli. 
10 cits him a thouſand ways, and tells that the wretched Chlo? 
ſighs for him, and burns with the ſame flames you do: and re- 
lates, how the treacherous Sthenobcea® puſhed on Prœtus by falſ 
15 accufations to haſten the death of the too chaſte Bellerophon, 
The fame meilenger tells how Peleus was almoſt thrown into 
hell (ſlain), while refuſing to comply he flies from Hippolyte 
| of Magneſia; and cunningly recounts ſuch pieces of hiſtory as 
20 might induce him to vice: but in vain; for more deaf than 
the rocks of the Icarian ſea he hears her diſcourſe as yet un- 
tainted. | 
But do you have a care, left your neighbour Enipeus & pleaſe 
you too much: although no youth in the field of Mars ſhews 
25 greater ſcill in managing the horſe; or with equal ſwiftneſs 
wims over the Tiber. Shut your gate“ always at night; and 
let not the complaining ſound of the flute tempt you to look 
30 down into the ſtreets ; ſhould he often accuſe you of cruelty, 
yet ſtill continue inflexible, | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Book III. 


1 Zephyrs. Herace calls the weſt-winds 
white, becauſe they brought fair weather, 
and does not mean that they would bring 
him from the eaſt to 1raly, but that they 
would introduce the ſpring, and open the 
fea for ſailing. t 

2 Bithynian merchandize. Painted linen 
and knives, or little poniards, with rings 
and precious ſtones, were imported from 
Bithynia, a country in Leſſer Aſia, upo 
the Euxine ſea. | 

3 Oricum, a ſea-town of Efirus, 3 
country of Greece, which is now under the 
4-minion of the Turks. 


- 4 Sthenobeea, the wife of Pre'us king of] 


the Argives, who, being refuſed by Ball. 
rophon, accuſed him to her hutband & 
offering violence to her, and endeavoured 
to ruin him; but he eſcaped all the traph 
laid for him. Pe 
| 5 Hippolyte, the wife of Aut king of 
Magneſia, a part of J Pelevs, de 
father of Achilles, was accuſed by ber t 
her huſband, in the fame manner as Bie 
rophon had been by And. The ſtory 18 K. 
laced by Atolladerus, in his third Book. 
6 Enipeus, a young gallanty who mad? 
his court to Aferie in her huſband 5 4. 
ſence. The name is forelgu. There Ws 


a river in TI ſo called. - tid 


— 


a , — £5 


ODE VII. 


OD E VII. 
Ad ASTERIE 


QG HORATII FLACEL - ay 


* 


N. 


Canſclatur eam de abſenti4 viri ſeu maſtam, monetque ut 


UID fles, Aſterie, quem tibi candidi 
Primo reſtituent vere Favonii, 
Ihyna merce beatum, 
Conſtanti juvenem fide 
Gygen? Ille Notis actus ad Oricum, 5 
Poſt inſana Capræ ſidera, frigidas 
Noctes non ſine multis 
Inſomnis lachrymis agit. 
Atqui ſolicitæ nuncius hoſpitæ, 
Suſpirare Chloen, & miſeram tuis 10 
Dicens ignibus uri, 
Tentat mille vafer modis. 
Ut Prœtum mulier perfida credulum 
Falſis impulerit criminibus nimis 
Caſto Bellerophonti 15 
Maturare necem, refert. 
Narrat penè datum Pelea Tartaro, 


fidem conjugalem ei datam ſervet. 


ORD O. 
Aſterie, quid fles Gy- 


gen juvenem conſtanti 
de, quem candidi Fawonii re- 
ſtituent tibi primo were, beatum 
rierce Tlynd? Ille, poſt in- 
fana fidera Capra, attus No- 
tis ad Oricum, inſomnis agit 
frigidas nofes non fine multis 
lacrymiss Atqui wafer nun- 


| cius ſolicitee beſpite tentat 


illum mille modis, dicens mi- 
ſeram Chlocn ſuſpirare, & uri 
tuis ignibus. Et refert, ut 
perfida mulier Schenobœa im- 
Pulerit credilum Pretum falfis 


criminibus maturare necem uni- 


nis caſto Bellerophanti, Et 


nuncius narrat Pelea pene 
datum Tartaro, dum abſtinens 
fugit Hippolyten Magneſſum; 
et fallax nuncius monet Gygen 
virum tuum peccare dicentes 


Magneſſam Hippolyten dum fugit abſtinens 
t peccare docentes 
Fallax * hiſtorias monet t: 


Voces audit adhuc integer. At tibi 
Ne vicinus Enipeus 
Plus juſto placeat, cave: 
Quamvis non alius flectere equum ſciens 25 
Equè conſpicitur gramine Martio 
Nec quiſquam citus æquè 
Tuſco denatat alveo. 
Primi nocte domum claude; neque in vias 
dub cantu querulæ deſpice tibiæ; 30 
Et te ſæpè vocanti 
Duram difficilis mane. 


* pellax, Bentl. + movet, Bertl, 


ANNOTATIO 


7 Shut your gate. He here gives her two, into the ſtre 


Wh her; and the other, not to look out 


biflorias : ſed fruſtrd; nam 
ſurdior ſcepulis Tcari audit vo- 


ces adbuc integer. At cave, 


20 e vicinus Euipeus placcat tibi 
1 


1 


Fruſtra; nam ſcopulis ſurdior Icari | 


plas ſuſto: quamwis nen alins 
conſpicitur 
eque ſciens flectere equum 3 
nec guiſquam & que citus denatat 
Tuſco alveo, Claude oftium 
prima nefe ; neque ſub cantu 
querule tibie deſpice in vias 3 
& difficilis mane Enipeo ſæpè 


Vocanti te duram. 


NS. 


et, when ſhe heard his com- 


amonitions; the firſt, to ſhut her gate plant. From this paſſage we farther 
lon, þrim4 necte, in the beginning of the learn, that the ancients made uſe of the 
ge, that her lover might not be too late flute at their ſerenades. 


R 3 


gramine Martio 


—— 
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HORACEs' Ops. Box III. 


The K Ex. 


T is very natural for us to regret the abſence of the perſon we 
love. e are apt, on ſuch occaſions, to recal to our mind 
the many agreeable hours we have ſpent together, our ſeveral in. 
terviews, and all the minuteſt circumſtances that happened to each 
other. If we are made to expect his return at a certain time, and 
are diſappointed, this breeds numberleſs anxieties; and a thouſand 
perplexing fears, about what may be the reaſon of it, are apt to 
diſturb us. Upon this ſuppoſition, Horace ſeems to addreſs this 
Opt to Aferte, to comfort her for the abſence of her huſband, 
who was detained by contrary winds beyond the appointed time. But 
towards the concluſion of the ODE we find that this was only a 


pretext; 


——_— 


O DE VIII. 


To MXCEN As. 


—— — 


He tells him why he celebrated the Calends of Marc. 
FF ACENAS, you who are a perfect maſter of both lan- 


guages ', Greek and Latin, you wonder what I a ba- 
chelor can mean by celebrating the Calends of March *, what 
5 theſe lowers, the cenſer full of incenſe, and a fire placed upon 
the green turf, can imply. | 
Some time ago being almoſt gverwhelmed by the fail ot 
tree, I vowed to keep yearly a ſolemn feaſt, and ſacriſce: 
white goat to Bacchus 3, who guarded me in that hour, Thi 
feaſt, returning with the revolving year, will make me pier: 
10 a well-pitched caſk, which began to drink in the ſmoke + under 
the conſulſhip of 'Tullus 5. 15 
rink, 


SANQGTSI ONS 


1 Both languages. This was praiſing) Romans their huſbands, who had detained 


Mæcenas highly, to ſay, that he thoroughly 
underſtood the genius of each language; 
for the Romans were very de ſirous to be ma- 
ſters of both; and though the Latin was 
their natural language, yet they had public 
ſchools for learning the Greet, without 
which their education was looked on as 
imperfect. 


2 The Calends of March. The firſt day 


them by force, when the two armics Wee 
upon the point of engaging. Hencethcc 
lends of March were called Mat rena an 3 
Matronales Feri. While the wives het 
offeringſacrifices upon the Eſguilian mins 
the huſbands ſacrificed to Fans, Th! 
what gave viſe to the preſent Ode: but n 
order to underſtand it perfectly, wm 
ſuppoſe that Macenas had made a vi!” 


of March was the feaſt of the Roman la- | Horace that ſame day, and, ſceing 919%” 


dies, in memory of their having on that day 
made peace between the Sabines and the 


tions for a ſacrifice, had teſti fied ome r. 


pr 


\ 
/ 
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The KE v. 


pretext; and that the real deſign of the poet was to exhort her to 
continue faithful to Gyges, and to beware of the addreſſes of En:- 
peus, who was endeavouring to inſinuate himſelf into her good 
graces. Gyges was in like manner beſet by his hoſteſs Cho; but 
her arts were ineffectual, and he continued unſhaken in his regards 
to his Aſterie. We cannot here enough admire the contrivance of 
the poet, who, with ſo much delicacy, conveys this inſtruction to 
the wife of his friend, under the appearance of comforting her 
for his long abſence. 


Commentators are not agreed at what time it was written. 


ODE VII. 
Ad MACENATEM. 


Redai, rationem cur Martias Calendas celebrat. 


ORD 0. 


ARTUS ccelebs quid agam Calendis, Mzcenas, doffe ſer- 


. . . | 7 , li 
Quid velint flores, & acerra thuris Grace 8 — e 


Plena, miraris, poſituſque carbo in quid agam celebs Calendis 
„deb vive e Fr . 
e jermones utriuique linguæ. I carbo pofitus in vivo ceſpite. 
Voveram dulces epulas, & album Olim prope funcratus ifiu 
Libero caprum, prope funeratus arboris, woveram dulces e- 
pulas, & album caprum Li- 


Arboris ictu. dero. Hie dies feftus, anno 


Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus redeunte recurrens, dima- 

Corticem aſtrictum pice dimovebit LO vebit — + arr 4 

. TT ce ampboræ, inſtitite bi- 

—_ 1 * bibere inſtitutæ | |bere 2 Conſule . Tulùs. 
onſule 1 ullo. : 


AKANNOTAHTION.S. 


prize at his being ſo employed, as he was| to the name under which they ſacrificed to 
not a married man. them. When he was called Farnys, they ſa- 
o Bacchus, Dacier here remarks, that] crificed a ſheep to him, and when he was 
in Ode xvii. Book II. he promiſes a ſheep! adored under the name of Bacch:'s, a goat. 
to Faunus on the ſame occaſion. To re- 4 To drink in the ſmoke. They expoſed 
concile which, he obſerves, that there was' their wine in the ſmoke, the better to re- 


. * [| * . © 
great affinity between Faunus and Bac- fine and ripen it, and carry oft that harſh 
Sus, who were the tutelar Gods of poets and diſagreeable taſte which new wine 
or that Taunus and Bacchus were but diffe- commonly has. 


rent names of the ſame Deity, to whom 5 Tdlus. According to M, U Ferre he 
. 


"cy offered different ſacrifices, according & 4 means 


oY 


" - 
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Drink, my dear Mzcenas, a hundred cups to the health g 
your friend; and let us continue our debauch till the approach 
of day“: let all noiſe and anger be far removed from u 

15 Lay aſide for a while your anxiety about the welfare of Rome. 
The troops of Cotiſon ? the Dacian have been defeated ; the 
Medes“, involved in civil broils, turn their arms againſt ons 

20 another: the Cantabrians, our old enemy on the Spaniſh coaſt, 
are at Jaſt reduced to ſervitude; and the Scythians think d 
nothing but to retire from our frontiers, 

25 Satisfied thus, that your country is ſecure from danger, af. 
ſume® for a time a private character; and laying atide the 
cares and anxieties of a public ſtation, embrace with pleaſure 
the preſent occaſion of mirth and jollity. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


means L. Volcatius Tullus, who was conſul] Lamps bang from the gilded roofs, and ii 
with Lepidus in the year of the city 687, |/ight of the flambeaux chaſes azvay the dui. 
a year before the birth of Horace. neſs 2 night. 

6 The approach of day. In the original, 7 Cotiſon. He was king of the Dat, 
wigiles lucernas profer in lucem. The an- or, according to Syetonius, of the Get, aud 
cients made their feaſts at night; they had | had eſpouſed the party of Antony again} 
not candles, but lamps, which they called | Auguſtus. | 
lychni. Virgil. En. I. 730» 8 TbeMedes. Horace here ſpeaks of the ci. 

Dependent lychni laquearibus aureis vil wars of the Parthians, when they expelle 

Incenſi, & ncctem flammis funalia vincunt. | their king P hraates ; ſee Book I. Ode xi. 

9 Afr: 


— 


The K Ex. 


HERE is a certain pleaſure ariſes from reflection on the dan- 

gers we have eſcaped ; and we are not a little pleaſed to hnd 
ourſelves in ſafety, after being expoſed to any manifeſt hazar, 
This was the caſe with Horace, when he wrote this OpE. He had 
been almoſt overwhelmed by the fall of a tree, and was fo over- 
joyed at his eſcape, that he was reſolved to celebrate yearly tic 
day on which it happened. As it was on the calends of March tie 
fame day with the Matronalia, Macenas, who had probably mad 


Horace a viſit that morning, teſtified ſome ſurprize at what he, wi 


*. 


8 « % Aldo LES a Ann, "ITY 
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ume, Mæcenas, cyathos amici | Macenas, ſume centum cy- 


"6%, : athes amici ſoſpitis; & prefer 
Solpitis centum; & vigiles lucernas wvigiles lucernas in lucem; 


profer in lucem: procul omnis eſto 15 | onmnis clamer & jra ets, ſuntog 

Clamor & ira. procul, Mitte civiles curas 

F 2 ſuper urbe. Agmen Cotiſonis 

Mitte civiles ſuper urbe curas. Daci eccidit « Medus, infeſtus 
Occidit Daci Cotiſonis agmen : 


ibi, dilſidet luctugſis armis x 
Medus, infeſtus ſibi, luctuoſis Cantaber, wetus heſtis Hiſ- 
Diſſidet armis : 


pane ore, dmitus ſerd ca- 
f . ö 20 tera, ſerwit; jam Scythæ laxo 
Servit, H iſpanæ vetus hoſtis Or, - |arcu meditantur cedere cam- 
Cantaber, ſera domitus catena Lis. Negligens, 1 * 
: P %% parte pi, ta orety u 
Jam Scythe laxo meditantur * quaſi privatus parce nimum 
Cedere Campis. cavere; & lætus rape dena 
Negligens, ne qua populus laboret, 25 eutis boray ac linpue Jer 
Parce privatus nimium cavere; & MW 
Dona præſentis rape * lætus hore, ac 


Linque ſevera. 


* cape, Bentl, 


ANNOTATION S. 


8 Aſume a private charafer. Horace | attending it, that they might enjoy his 
here makes uſe of a figure, and begs Mz- | company with the freedom and eaſe of a 
cenas, though in a public ſtation, to diveſt | private man. 
himſelf of that character, and the cares 


The K Ev. 


was unmarried, could mean by the preparations he was making for 


— 


ſacrihct, Sc. Horace upon this wrote the preſent Ops, to let 


him into the reaſon of it, and to invite him to be a ſharer in his 
joy upon that occaſion. He tells him, that nothing but mirth and 
good-humour fhall prevail among them; and exhorts him to lay 
alide for a while his care and anxicty about the public, and, con- 
idering himſelf as a private man, to indulge the innocent pleaſure 
and diverliorr of ſpending an evening with his friend. : 


This Ops was written in the 730th year of the city, 43d of 


Hirace's age, and 21 before CHRIST; about 1700 years ago, 
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HORACE'* Ops. 


Book Il. 


ODE IX. 


A Dialogue between Horace and Lyra. 


| „ HORACB. | 
| HILE, O Lydia, I was agreeable to you, and 90 

uth more eee was permitted to throw his arm; 
round your ſnowy neck; I lived more happy than a Perſan 


monarch *. 


5 LVDTA. While you, Horace, did not more ardently lone 
another, and Chloe was not preferred to Lydia *; I, Lydia, wx 
in great reputation, more famous than even Tlia * the mother 


in 
of L 


10 Hor. Thracian Chloe 5, 


Lyn. 
15 


| who ſings with ſo much ſweetne{, 
and plays fo ſkilfully on the harp, now rules me; for whoſe (ak: 
I would not fear to die, would the Fates but prolong her days, 


Calais*, the fon of Ornithus of Thurium, inſpires 
me with a mutual love; for whom I would twice ſuffer death, 


would the Fates but lengthen out his life. | 
Hor, But ſhould our former love return, and bind us again 
together with a brazen, ſtronger, chain? If the bright Chloe 


20 


is caſt off, and the gate opens-to forſaken Lydia? -- 
Lyp. Although Calais is brigh 


ter than the ſun®; and you, 


Horace, lighter than cork ”, more ftormy than the fierce Adri- 
atic fea; yet could I wiſh to live and die with you. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Perfian monarch. At the time Horace 
wrote this Ode, the Perſians had no kings 
of their own, but were ſubject to the Par- 
thians, and governed by a deputy under 
them: he muſt therefore refer to the an- 
cient kings of Perſia, as Cyrus and Darius, 
who had the title of King of kings; and 
It was a common proverb to ſay, Happier 
than the kings of Perſia, inaſmuch as they 
had been the richeſt and moſt powerful 


- monarchs in the univerſe. 


z And Chloe wvas not preferred to Lydia. 
Lydia here exceeds Horace in her anſwer. 
He only ſays, Nec quiſquam potior. Any 


one, from comparing theſe two expreſ- 


fions, may ſee that Lydia had been moſt 
cruelly treated. The ſame remark may 
be made on her other anſwers. 


| 


| 


i 


3 Ilia. She was the daughter of Aw: 
tor, and mother of Romulus. Amilins hal. 
ing deprived his brother of the throne, U 
cut off from him and his poſterity al 
hopes of recovering it, obliged his only 
daughter Ilia to make a vow of perpetual 
virginity, and become a Veſtal, She gf. 
terwards proving with child vf Remi 
and Remus, it was given out that they 
were begotten by the God Marr. 

4 Thracian Chloe; in the original 75. 
Cblos; ſome editions have it Cre: 0 
from Crete; but the greateſt number it\cs 
to * 

5 Calais, the ſon of Ornithus of Thar 
Dacier remarks upon this paſſage, chart 
Calais here mentioned is probably the ſa: 


with Sybaris, ſpoken of in the 8th 2 1 


HoRATIUS. 


Cervici juvenis dabat 
Perſarum vigui rege beatior. 
Lyp. Donec non alia magis 


Multi Lydia nominis, 


Romani vigui clarior Ilia. 


Pro qua non metuam mor1, 
Si parcent animæ fata ſuperſtiti. 
Lyn. Me torret face mutua 
Thurini Calais filius Ornithi ; 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 

Si parcent puero fata ſuperſtiti. 
Hor. Quid ſi priſca redit Venus, 
Diductoſqe jugo cogit aheneo ? 

$i flava excutitur Chloe, 
Rejectæque patet janua Lydiz ? 
Lyp. Quanquam dere 3 


Iracundior Adria; 


per name, and the other a patronymic, 


is, that Sybaris and Thurinus ſignify the 
lame thing; becauſe Thurium, which was 
a City of the great Heſperia, at the extre- 
mity of Lucania, upon the gulf of Taren- 
, was anciently called Sybaris. Pliny, 


muſt have ſaid Sybaris, inſtead of Sybari- | 
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ODE IX. 
Dialogus HoRATII SLYD IX. 


ONEC gratus eram tibi. |D 
D Nec a potior brachia candidæ 


5 


Arſiſti, neque erat Lydia poſt Chloen ; 


Hor. Me nunc Threſſa Chloe regit, 
Dulces docta modos, & citharæ ſciens; 10 


15 


20 


Ille eſt; tu levior cortice, & improbo 


Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 
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| ORD O. 

Honk Artus. | 
ONEC, O Lydia, eram 
gratus tibi, nec. quiſ- 
quam juvenis potior * 
brachia candidæ cervici ; vi- 
gui beaticr rege Perſarum. 

LVDIA. 

Donec tu, Horati, non ma- 
gls acſiſti alis, neque erat Ly- 
dia pt Chlomn; ego, Lydia 
multi nom nis, vigui clariar 
Romana Ilid. 

HokxArfus. 

Threſſa Chloe, docta dulces 
modos, & ſciens citharæ, nunc 
regit me; pro qua non metuam 


ſuperſtiti. 


LVDTA. 


rini, torret me mutud face; 
pro quo patiar mori bis, fi fata 
parcent puero ſuperſliti, 
| Honk Arrius. 
Quid fi priſca Venus redit, 
& cogit nos diductos jugo 


titur, & janua patet rejectæ 
Lydia ? 
LyDIA. 
Quangnam ille eff pulc hrior 


dere; tu levior cortice, & 


iracundior improbo Aadrid ; 


amem viwere tecum, libens obeam tecum. 


Sidera. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


the firſt Book; and that the firſt is a pro- tus, the young man of the city of Sybaris. 
6 The Sun. 
or name derived from his country. What original, ought to be interpreted. We 
the more confirms him in this conjecture, have an inſtance of the ſame way of 
ſpeaking in the firſt Ode of this Book: 

— Nunc torrentia agros 


So ſidus, as it is in the 


* 


Sometimes the ſun ſcorching the ground. 


; . 7 Lighter than cark. Hcrace, in the fixth 
Book xvi, Chap. 21. In Thurinoagro, abi Ode of the firſt Book, gives an account 
dybaris fuit. Upon this ſuppoſition, Horace of his fickle and inconftant humour. 


Nen preter ſolitum lewes. 


The 


mori, fi fata parcent anime 
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Calais, filius Ornithi Thu- 


abeneo ? Si flava Chl excu- 
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/ 


The K ty. 


HIS Op, as Dacier obſerves, is one of the fineſt of its king; 

for Horace has here found out the ſecret of mixing the polite 

and unaftected gallantry of the court, with the natural {implicit 
of rural dialogue. Even Scaliger himſelf, who often, without any 
juſt reaſon, finds fault with Horace, is here forced to admire him, 
It is of that kind of poetry which the Greeks and Latins calle! 
Amoibeea carmina, Alternate verſes; in which the perſons anſwer 
one another in courſe. There are two laws to be unavoidahly 
obſerved in it; the firſt is, that he who ſpeaks laſt, anſwers in the 
ſame number and kind of verſe ; the other, that he advance the 
| direct 


hs — * =_ A. — 


O0 DE X. 
To LVO x. 


He adviſeth Lyce, that, laying aſide her hard-hearted- 
neſs, ſhe would favor his addreſſes. 


O Lyce *, did you drink of the ſource of Tanais *, married 
to a barbarous huſband ?, yet ſhould you regret the ex- 
poting me, ſtretched before your unrelenting doors, to all the 
5 rigor of the north-winds which rage there. Do you not hear 
with what noiſe the gate, and the trees interſperſed among the 
beautiful buildings, re-echo to the winds ? Are you not fer- 
ſible how the pure and ſerene air * hardens the ſnow that covers 
the ground ? | 
Lay afide pride fo diſagreeable to Venus; leſt the rope go 
10 backward with the running wheel of Fortune. You were net 
begot by a Tuſcan parent to be a Penelope 5 always inexorable 


to the addreſſes of her lovers. 
| O Lyce 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Lyce. She was a Tuſcan lady, or at the Riphæan mountains. Her:d1tu ſays 
leaſt barn of Tuſcan parents, as appears it takes its riſe from a great lake, will 
from the 12th verſe of this ſame Ode, is the opinion that moſt commonly Pie 
It was againſt her that he wrote after- |vails among the muderns. ; 
wards the 13th Ode of the fourth Book. 3 Married to à barbarous huſband, Ei. 
2 The Tanats, a river in Muſcovy, which race here makes two ſuppoſitions; 1. lh 
divides Europe from Aſia; it empties itſelf ſhe was born in Scythia, a bar barous nor- 
into the Palus Mactis. The ancients were thern country; 2. Was ſhe married to! 
ignorant of its ſource, ſome ſaying it was barbarous huſband; yet even that would" 
iy mount Caucaſus, others deriving it from excule 


— 


- 
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The K Ev. 


direct contrary of what was ſaid before; or, if it be in the ſame 
way, that he riſe above it. A very flight peruſal will —_ the 
reader, that Horace has obſerved both theſe rules in this OpE; 
the ſubject and deſign of which are ſo clear, that it is needleſs to 
co about to illuſtrate them, | 


It is uncertain at what time this OpE was written; we only 
know that it muſt have been before the 25th, when Lydia was 
become ſo old, that her former gallants left her, and before the 


Sth and 13th of Book I. 


— — 
— 


_ — 


DEX. 


more blamable, as ſhe was a native of 
y. 

Pure and ſerene air: In the original, 
Fele numire Jupiter. Jupiter here is to be 
2 for the air, which was a way of 
Iveaking not unuſual among the Romans. 
Thus, Fab dio, in the open air; and the 


lame Horace, Ode 1. 5 C 
Lide, in the * prog * ny * 


a her duty to him, 


Ithaca, who, during her huſband's abſence 
at the Trejan war, and the ten years that he 
wandered after the overthrow of that city, 
continued faithful and unſhaken in ker 
allegiance to him; nor could be induced 
by thoſe numerous crouds of lovers that 
were perpetually purſuing her, to ſwerve 


6 4 Pie 


ll 

aa LY Cc . i 

1 

13 

N 4 bY . s 8 / 17, 4 
Monet LycEN, ut, depoſits duritie, parcat fivi ſupplici. | oo 
3 mn 

NS - 2a O RDO. 1 
XTREMUM Tanaim fi biberes, Lyce, Lyce, 8 extre- ih | 

5 mim anamy, mup!d "A J 
* Nen nupta viro, me tamen, aſperas D e, dee plovare Bl! 
orrectum ante fores,  objicere incolis objicere me, parrectum ante 1 
Plorares Aquilonibus. | — om 2 144 
Audi 3 inculis. onne audis quo f 8 
| udis quo ſtrepitu janua, quo nemus 5 . Wo 
nter pulchra ſitum tecta, remugiat tum inter pulchra tecta, re- K. 
Ventis? & poſitas ut glaciet nives mugiat m_— +4 ut Ju- 16 
Pu N . 2 piter glaciet poſitas nives 10 

| os a" J upiter? 5 Turo numine ? Pone ſuper - I 
ngratam V ener1 pone ſuperbiam z Liam irrratam Veneri; ne 1 
5 currente retro funis eat rota. 10 |funis eat retro currente rot. | 174 
on te P FS: . | Tyrrhenus parens non gent! Ty 
- enelopen difficilem procis Jt Pcnelopen diffcilem precis. M1 
yrrhenus genuit parens. | 10 
eee i 
excuſe her cruelty. It muſt therefore be | 5 Penel:pe, the wife of Ulyſſes, king of y | 
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O Lyce, although neither gifts, nor prayers, nor the palene; 

15 of your lovers, move you, though you are inſenſible to the 

affront of your butbind in preferring a Pierian courtezan*; 

yet, for your own ſake, have ſome compaſſion on your xl 

mirers, you who have hitherto been more inflexible than the 

rigid oak, more intractable than the frightful ſerpents of Mau- 

20 ritania . This fide will not always be diſpoſed * to lie at your 
gate expoſed to all the inclemencies of the weather. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 A Pierian conrtezan. Pieria may poſſi- | 7 Mauritania, a region of Africa, lying 
bly be the proper name of ſome courtezan, | from eaſt to weſt, the ſame with what js 
with whom the huſband of _ was en- | now called Weſtern Barbary, It is fullof 
amoured; but the generality of commenta- | ſandy deſerts, that are deititute of water, 
tors are rather of opinion that Pieria is a and burnt up with the heat of the ſun. 
patronymic, to denote that ſhe was of Pie- It is very much infeſted with ferpents, 
ria, that is, of Thrace in Macedonia. leven thoſe of the moſt venomous kind, 


— 


The K xy. 


T was a cuſtom among the ancients for gallants to ſing ſongs 

at the ſtreet- door of their miſtreſſes. Horace has given us a put 

of one, in the 25th ODE of the firſt Book; but here we have an en- 
tire one, which is the more valuable, becauſe it is the only one we 
have remaining of the Latins. Among the Greeks, we have only 
two in the works of Theocritus, and one of Ariſtophanes. In this 
now before us, Horace tells Lyce, that nothing could excuſe her cruel 
and unrelenting heart. Were ſhe a native of a barbarous _ 


3 
th. — — —— 


O D E XI. 
To MERCURY. 


He begs Mrxcuxv to dictate a ſong to him, that might 
bend the ſtubborn heart of Lypx. 


O Mercury (for by your inſtructions the teachable Amphion' 
made the ſtones follow him by the force of his _ 
an 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Amphion. He was the ſon of Jupiter] harp in building the walls of 7 bebes; ans 
and Antiope, and diſciple of Mercury. He{ that the ſtones, animated by the enlivenit 
was ſo excellent a muſician, that it is re- ſound of it, moved of themſelves, © 
ported of him he made uſe only of his ranged themſelves into the order nec. To 


= © 
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O, quamvis neque te munera, nec preces, O Lyce, quamwis neque mu- 


a RF . nera, nec preces, nec patlar 
Nec tinctus viola pallor amantium, amantiu m ee, Siold, net 


Nec vir Pieria pellice ſaucius, I5|-ir tuus ſaucins Picrid g. 
Curvat ; ſupplicibus tus | lice, r te ; tamen "0 wag 
Parcas, nec rigida mollior eſculo, Art 7 N 12145 
Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. eſculs, nec qudd ad anime 
Non hoc ſemper erit liminis aut aquæ mitior Mauris anguibus. Her 


. f latus non ſemper erit patiens 
Cceleſtis patiens latus. 20 {iminis aut aqua ceeleſtis. 


a 


ANNOTATION S. 


"8 This fide, &c. Some take the meaning] to be able to watch all the night long at 
to be this : Do not at preſent deſpiſe the| your gate, and expoſe myſelf to the rag- 
love I have for you; for I ſhall not always | ing winds. That which is followed ia 
be of that robuſt and hardy conſtitution, | the text ſeems to me preferable. 


— —— 1 8 


— „„ 


The K Ex. 


and married to a huſband, whoſe jealouſy kept her under perpetual 
apprehenſions, and put her always upon her guard; yet ſhe ought 
to ſhew ſome regard to his complaints, and regret his ſuffering fo 
much, by the inclemency of the ſeaſon, at her gate. He adviſes 
her to lay aſide her pride, that ſhe might not bring upon herſelf the 
reſentment of Venus, and, for her own ſake, ſhew ſome compaſſion 
to her lovers, leſt they ſhould not be always in a humor to expoſe 
themſelves to the rigors of the ſeaſon on her account. | 


„* — — 


It is uncertain when this Opt was written; but we may col- 
lect, it muſt have been when he was in the flower of his age. 


— re Es: 


„ — 


—_— — - — 


. 
Ad MERCURIUM. 


Regat MERC URTUM ut diftet fibi cantus, quibus fleet 
| animum LYDES. 


ORD O. 

Mercuri (nam Am- 

phion docilis te Ma- 
giftra mouit lapides ca- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


to form ſuch a ſtructure. The meaning | common intereſt, and build themſelves a 
4 the fable is, that he perſuaded the peo- j city, in which they might ref:de, and be 
ple, Who before were wild and unculti- | governed by ſtated laws. 

ed to unite into a body, purſue one > Artt 


ERCURI (oam te docilis magiſtro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo), 
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among the ancients, one of four, and an- 
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and you my harp*, who with your ſeven ſtrings are capable t, 
render the moſt agreeable ſounds, you, who formerly * had nei. 

5 ther harmony, nor a power to pleaſe, but are now ſo acceptable 
at the tables of the rich and in the temples of the Gods; in. 
ſpire airs, to which Lyde * may apply her obſtinate ears; who 

like a mare of three years old, plays and leaps in the ſpacious 

10 fields, and, as yet unacquainted with love, and not of age * fy 
marriage, fears to be touched by an eager huſband. 

You can draw after you © the moſt ſavage tigers, command 
the attendance of the woods, and ſtop the fs of the ſwiſteſt 

15 currents. Cerberus, the frightful porter of the infefnal re. 
gions, yielded to the ſweetneſs of your notes; although, like 
the Furies, his head is ſurrounded by a hundred ſerpents, and 
peſtilential fumes, and a poiſonous matter flows from his three. 

20 tongued mouth. | | | 

Yea even [xion 7? and Tityus, moved by the ſweetneſs f 
your verſe, ſmiled with an unwilling countenance; and the 
urn of the Danaides * remained for ſome time dry. 

25 Let Lyde hear the crime and puniſhment of theſe ladies, and 
their urn empty of water which always runs through its pierced 
bottom; and the decrees of the Fates, which; though late, never 
fail to overtake criminals even in hell. 

30 Perfidious wretches ! for what greater erime could they com. 
mit? Perfidious wretches ! who could plunge a dagger into 
the breaſt of their huſbands. Only one ? out of ſo many, worthy 
of the nuptial torch, gloriouſly deceived her perjured father, and 

35 acquired a reputation that ſhall laſt through all future ages. 

Riſe, ſaid ihe to her young hufband, riſe, leſt death come 
upon you from a hand, that you nowile ſuſpect: deceive and give 

40 the ſlip to your father-in-law, and my wicked ſiſters; who, like ſo 


many 
„ 


2 And ycu my harp. The poet here ad- | 6 Yue can draw after tu. The poet hett, 
uͤrelles his harp, as in Ode xx#ii. Book I. to the 25th verle, refers to the fable ol 
There were two kinds of harps in uſe} Orphers, who was ſaid to touch the hu? 
with ſo much fill, that he drewatter him 
ether of ſeven ſtrings. The lirſt, accord-| the moſt ſavage beaſts; yea, that he could 
ing to Macrobius, was the harp of Mer- even ſci the woods in motion, and ſtop tlie 
c:iry, and the other that of Apes. current of rivers. It is tariher reported 

3 Who fermerly, &c. At firſt it wasjof him, that he deſcended into hell, and, 
nothing but a fimple ſhell, until brought by the iweetneſs of his muſic, bent the 


Into vie by Mercury, ſtubborn heart of Plato, and obtumed of 


14 * . . 85 1 1 . 71. 
4 Lyde. The fame Jude, to whom the Eñim his dear Eurydice, w hom His impati 


28th Ode of this Book is addrefied. By, ence ſoon made him loſe again. 


it we learn, that ſhe did not always re- 7 Ixion. He was the tather of the Ce- 
main inſenſible to love, but that the pro- faurs. Jupiter took him up into eavery 
fitee by the leſſon Horace here gives her. where he would have ravithed Juns; 08 

5 Not cf age. Cruda, Lambinus imma- Jupiter formed a cloud in her ſhapt, 0 


&-.-0 * + a Was er- 
tura, nond:.m iri Petens. Pas he begat the Centaurs, He was , 
Wiſe? 
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nar rent! ſao), & tu 
m en, Cantu uo); 
Tuque teſt udo, reſo * ſep * 22 callida reſonare ſcptem 
Callida ner vis, nervis, lim nec ltguax, ne- 
Nec loquax olim, neque grata, nunc & 5 ue grata, fed nunc amica & 
Diritum menſis & amica templis; * th 3 75 bro : "2s 
, | . . dos, quibus Lyde applice 
Die modos, Lyde quibus obſtinatas p/firates auret; gag, velut 
Ap licet aures; equa trima, ludit extultim latis 
Que, Tha latis equa trima campis, apa po Sie ds 5 ws 
* . . C " 2 " 
Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, IO (cuda 3 marito. Tu 
Nuptiarum expers, & adhuc protervo potes ducere tigres I filvas co- 
Cruda marito. mites tibi, & morart celeres 
: TO, ſnl rivos. Immanis Cerberus ja- 
Tu potes tigres comiteſque 11 VAS xitor aulæ celſit tibi blendienti ; 
Ducere, & rivos celeres morar 1. Zua mei: ame argues mu- 
Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti LI 
j anitor aul Firitus tetcr, & ſunies maneft 


* a ore trilingui. Quin S Ixicn, 
Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 


& Tityus rifit invito vultu; 
Muniant angues caput cjus, atque 2 77 8 eee 
1 . . * CE e : * * 

Spir tus teter, ſanieſque manet ſcarmine. Audiat Lyde * 
Ore tr ilingui. 20 |E notas a nas wirginum, at- 

8 k nn 
Quin & Ixion, Tityuſque vultu gue dolium inane hymphæ pe- 
. 0 4 . 0 reuntis ime fundo; & ſera 
Riſit invito; ſtetit urna paulùm Fata, que manent culpas ctiaim 
dieca, dum grato Danai puellas ſub Orc. Impiæ (nam quid 
Carmine mulces. Petuere 2 ) 27 bo- 
g tuere perdere ſponſos duro fe ro. 
Audiat Lyde ſcelus atque notas 25 |Ura de multi, digea face 
Virginum pœnas, & INanc lymphæ ruf tiali, Fuit ſplendid? men- 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo; dax in perjurum parentem, 
Seraque fata, — wvirga nobilis in omne 


: | 4 , que dixit Juveni 
Que manent culpas etiam ſub Orco. marito, Surge, ſurge, ne 
Impiæ (nam quid potuere majus?) 30 ng, ſemnus 1 * dafur, 
Impiæ ſponſos potuere duro . 


Perdere ferro. 

Una de multis, face nuptiali 

Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 

dplendide mendax, & in omne virgo J5 

Nobilis ævum: 

Surge, quæ dixit juveni marito, 

Surge, ne longus tibi ſomnus, unde 

Non times, detur : ſocerum & ſceleſtas 
Falle ſorores; 40 


NN OTAT TON. 


unn, & ſeclefs..s forares 3 


| 
Warts Caſt into hell, and tied to a wheel, 


2 perpetually turned round. Tityns, 
| e ae Iv. 


x * Fi 
12 Vanaſdes; the daughters of Dauaih. 


was the brother of Agyptus king of 
Les = came into Greece, and having 
25 5 thenelus, fixed at Argos. He had 
i caughters, who were married to the 


ty ſons of i R 
Pr. Agyptus, whereof all, except 


Hypermneſtra, by their father's command, 
ſlew their huſbands upon the wedding=- 


night; for which they were condemned in 
heil co fill a tub with water, the botrom of 
which was picrced, and full of holes, that 
it could not retain any; by which means 
their labour vas perpetually renewed. 


9 Orly ene. Hypermneft:a; ſee the pre- 
ceding note. 
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many lioneſſes that have ſeized upon young calves, deftrg, 
alas ! their own huſbands: I, more humane Gan they, neither 
attempt your life, nor detain you here. 

45 Let my father load me with cruel chains“, becarfe I hy 
the clemency to fave my wretched huſband ; let him baniſh me 

to the moſt diſtant parts of Numidia. Fly, whither the wind; 
and your good fortune carry you, while the night and Ve 

50 favour you; go with happy auſpices, and remember to engrayy 
upon my tomb“ an epitaph that ſhall convey to lateſt poſterity 
yout regret and my piety. ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


to Load me with cruel chains. And ſo, I am ſbut up in cliſe priſon, and l:ad:d wis 
it actually happened to her; for Apollo. - beawy chains. 
dorus tells us, that her father ſhut her up | Yea, Pauſanias adds, that he had the im- 
in acloſe pri ſon; and ſhe lierſelf writes the | pudence to accuſe her before the judy, 
ſame thing to her huſband Lynceus, in Ovid: and would, had it been in his power, 
Clauſa domo tencor, gra vibiſque coercita | have condemned her. 
winclis. | 


11 F gene 


—_—_ 
— 


The KEx. 


F all the paſſions that agitate the heart of man, love is uſucll; 
accounted the moſt ſtrong and powerful, and that which ft 

us moſt eagerly upon action. We are under the utmoſt difquiet ti! 
we arrive at the poſſeſſion of what we love, and no means are lf 
untried, which we think may be ferviceable to that end. Hera, 
when he wrote this OpE, had fallen in love with Tyde, who being 
young and thoughtleſs of love, paid but little regard to his 2. 
dreſſes: upon which he invocates Mercury, and his harp, to dictate 
ſome airs that might make an impreſſion on her ſtubborn heart, 
and bend it to his wiſhes. This Ons canſiſts of two parts; the 
firſt contains the invocation and praiſes of his harp. He enumerate 
all the wonders that were aſcribed to it by ancient fable, and duch 
particularly upon the ſurpriſing effects it produced when managed 
by the ſkilful Orpheus. The ſecond takes in the ſong wich 
Wis 


—_—_—— 


OD E XII. 
To NEOBUL E. 


NEoBULE in love with IIERRUs, leads an unactive life, 


| $3 is only the fate of the wretched *, neither to indulge 
love.*, nor waſh away tlie evils of it with ſweet wine; & 


| to 
ANNOTATIONS. 


i 7le fate of tbe orete bed. This was a | late as the time of Feror:c, who thus it 
very uſual way of ſpeaking inHoroce's time; Þ proaches the ladies of his age: Er p= 
common language, which was in ute as | viderint pailentem atuellen, * 
_— mT! 
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Que, velut nactæ vitulos leænæ, 
Singulos (eheu) lacerant: ego, illis 
Mollior, nec te feriam, nec intra 
Clauſtra tenebo. one a went 
Me pater ſævis oneret catenis, 45 ud clemens pep erci miſero wire; 


guæ, velut lenæ nactæ vi- 
tulcs, eben | laccrant ſingulos: 
ego, mollior illis, nec feriam te, 
nec tenebs intra clauſtra. Pa- 
fer oneret me ſavis cutenit, 


, . wel releget me claſſ in extremos 
Quod viro clemens miſero peperct ogros Numiderum. I, 9 
Me vel extremos Numidarum in agros 74 S * ns 7 
An Nox CTC t h, Hatt; 
Claſſe releget. fawrt ; 


: ſecundo omine, & ſculpe je- 

J, pedes quo te rapiunt & aurz, pulebro meo uerelam MEM cin 

Dum favet nox & Venus; I ſecundo 50 . 

Omine, & noſtri memorem ſepulcro 
Sculpe querelam. | 


KNNUOTATION S: 


11 Fngrave upon my tomb. InOvid, the her- Exiled Hy permneſtra has met avith a wer 
ſelf makes the complaint, which ſhe would mhpuſt recomperce for ber piety; ſbe has lit 
have Lyncer's to engrave upon her tomb: | her own Hf, becauſe fbe ſaved that of ber 

Fx: Hypermneſtro pretium pictatis iniguums Þuſoards 

Nam mortem fratri depulit, ipfa trlit. 


——___Þ_ +" 


| The RkEr. Rs 

was dictated by Mercury to Horace; which is nothing elſe but the 
table of the Danaiaes: Fiorace makes ule of it here to prevail with 
Lyde to be favorable to his love, and let her know that cruelt 
and inſenſibility was punithed even in hell. If this Lyde be the 
{me with her to whom the 28th Op of this Book is addreſſed 
(and nothing is more likely), we learn there, that ſhe profited by 
Horace's lefon; and that this Ops had the deſired effect. How 


happy a talent is poetry, which brings ſo great advantages to him 


that is poſſeſled of it, and points out ſo eaſy a way to arrive at what 
he moſt ardent!y wiſhes ! Had Horace been without this talent, he 
might poſſibly nave been allowed to ſigh in vain. 

t is certain, from the ſubject of the Ops, that Horace could not, 


at this time, have been very old; but there is no commentator 
that pretends to fix the particular time when it was written, 


— — — 


| DE XI. 
Ad NEOBULEN. 
NeOBULE capia amore HEnRIT adcleſcentis, agit inertem & 
acfidio/am Titan. 


ORD O. 
AASERARUM eſt,neque amori dare ludum, 6 rarumelt, O Ne- 
* Neque dulci mala vino lavere; aut ex- obule, wegne dars 


de e - ludum omorigeque lavtere 
"Mar, metuentes patruæ verbera linguæ. |, aj dui ning; ant e- 


: animari, metuentes verbira petri [ uc. 
EEC 
** Wu 2 en they ſce a lady that is Pale 2 Indulge {wes in the original amort 
"3 * clerved and Full of 1:9- dare ludum. Thus Liao calls love ludum 
„ e jay fre is fer able. | aiatis; i tui liceret dude &latis. 
82 3 Uncle: 
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260 HORACE' Opsxs. Boor II 


to be diſpirited, fearing the laſhes of an uncle's tongue“. 0 
5 Neobule, Cupid the ſon of Venus has taken your baſket from yy, 
and the beauty of Hebrus of Lipara+ has {lackened your diligence 
and extinguiſhed your fondneſs for the trade of induſtrious Mi. 
nerva: he is a better horſeman than Bellerophonꝰ, and alway; 
10 victorious both in the courſe, and at the combat of the ceſtu; 
the moment he anoints his body he waſhes in the waters of th: 
Tiber: he is alſo ſkilful in ſhooting at the ſtags when thy 
run over the open fields with the greateſt ſwiftneſs, and nimhl; 

at ſurprizing the furious boar lurking in the tall thickets, 

ANNOTATIONS. 


J Uncle's tongue. Uncles among the Ro- | rents, the name very often ſtands for 
mans had a very great authority over their | cenſor or overſeer: ſo that the exprefinn 
nephews, Sc. and as they were for the | here uſed may either be taken literally, 
moſt part lefs indulgent than their pa- | or denote all Kind of cenfure. : 


2 The K E v. 
| WW HEN once love takes poſſeſſion of the mind, it renders us 


incapable of attending to any thing elſe ; our thoughts are 
conſtantly employed about the object beloved, nor can we, without 
reluctance, engage them any other way. This was the caſe of 
Neobule, to whom this Opk is addreſſed. She was in love with 
Hebrus of Lipara ; her former induſtrious and active life became 
irkſome to her; nor could ſhe bring herſelf to follow it with her 
uſual diligence. She was farther apprehenſive of the reproaches 
of her uncle, and under a neceſſity to ſtifle her paſſion as much a 

| poſſidie : 


+ 


— et 


„ 


ODE XII. 
To the FoUNTAIN of BLANDUSIA- 


He promiſes it a ſacrifice, and commends the plealant- 
neſs thereof. 
| O Fountain of Blanduſia*, clearer than glaſs, worthy of ſweet 


wine, not without flowers , to-morrow you ſhall be 
preſented with a kid *, whoſe forehead being ſwelled with us 

5 firſt horns, he prepares himſelf for love and fighting, but in 
vain : for this offspring of the wanton flock ſhall tinge your 
cool ſtreams with his vermilion blood. 1 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Fountain of Blanduſia; a fountain in the words nen fine floribus ought t. be 
the country of the Sabines, not far from joined with ere, or are to de referred u 
Horace's country- ſeat. the following verſe: 

2 Worthy of ſcueet wvine, nit without Cras donaberis hædo, 
fHorvers. In the original, dulci digne mero, non ſine floribus. 


non ſine floribus. The difficulty of this | He remarks very juſtly, that the firſt ſee 


thereby 
explaig? 


paſſage is, as Dacier obſerves, to know if ; moſt natural and likely. Hzrac 


| 


„or XIII. Q. HORATII FLACCT. 261 


Tibi qualum Cythereæ puer ales, Nb, Neobule, puer ales Cy- 


at, . theree anfert qualum, tibi 
Tibi telas, op eroſæque Minervz CEE 5 telas, & fludium operoſee Mi- 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparæi nitor ne aufert nitor Hobri Li- 
Hebri: 0 paræi qui eſt egues melior 

; 1 ipſo Bellergphonte, neque victus 
Eques ipſo melior Bellerop honte, : | fugno, neque ſegni pede, ſimul 
N eque pugno, neque ſegni pede victus, vit unttos humeres in Tiberinis 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in| :dis idem catus agitato grege 


=o Jaculari cervos fugientes per 

undis : | , apertum campum, & celer ex- 

Catus idem per apertum fugientes IO |cipere aprum latitantem altg 
Agitato grege cervos jaculari, & fruticeto, 


Celer alto latitantem fruticeto excipere 


aprum. | 
ANNOTATIONS. 
4 Lipara, one of the olian iſlands, Pegaſus, defeated the Chimera ; ſee Ode 
5 Bellerephon 3 who, mounted upon | xxvii. Book I. | 


The KEV. 
poſſible: all which rendered her life very miſerable, and full of in- 
quietudes. Horace wrote this One to comfort her, and fortify 
her againſt the fear ſhe had of her uncle, and perſuade her to 4 
aſide her melancholy, and not deny herſelf innocent liberties. He 
juſtifies, at the fame time, her love to Hebrus, who was a young 
man of fine addreſs, and very advantageous appearance, and per- 
ſecMly ſkilled in the exerciſes of the Campus Martius. 
When this Op was written is uncertain. 


ODE XIII. 
Ad FonTEM BLANDUSIZ2. 
Sacrificium fonti promittit, utque ejus amenitatem maguopere 


— 


commendat. 
0 FONS Blanduſiz, ſplendidior vitro, | ORD O. 
Dulci digne mero, non fine floribus, O For: Blandufie, ſplendi. 


\ N dior vitro, digne ulci Ne 
Cras donaberis hœdo, ro, nen fine floribus, cras dona- 


Cui frons turgida cornibus beris herdo, cui 22 turgida 
Primis, & Venerem & prcelia deſtinat 5 e ee * * 
Fruſtra: nam gelidos inhciet tibi ae e ee 


nam hec ſoboles laſeivi pregis 
Rubro ſanguine rivos irficiet tibi 'gelidos rivos 2 4 


Laſcivi ſoboles gregis. | anguine. 
2 ENO FON. : 
t:plains to us a very ſolemn cuſtom a- Arckiſes, who was preparing to make 2 


* the ancients, who, when they made libation, ſays, 
W Magnum cratera corona 


dans, filled the cup entirely full, and 

FC ened it with flowers. Servius, on the Induit, implevitque mers. 

firſt Book of the Hneid, Antiqui corona- He adorned the great cup wwith a crown of 

"t jen, & fic libabant. The ancients | fleavers, and filled it ævith ævine. | 

= = their cups with flowers, and then| 3 Preſented with a tid. By this we ſez 

ec Ht, Thus Virgil, ſpeaking of | that Horace promiſes to offer a ſacrifice to 
a | | 83 the 


—  — —  — — . mg mg. — — 


262 HO RAC E's Opes. Book III 
Fhe deſtructive ſeaſon * of the ſcorching Nog-ſtar Cannot 


10 hurt you: You afford a refreſhing coolneſs to our oxen when 
fatigued with drawing the plough, and to our wandering flocks, 
You ſhall be ranked among the moſt famous fountains, when! 

15 celebrate the grove that is planted upon the hollow rocks, 
whence-your murmuring waters fall. | 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


the fountain, that is, to the Divinity that] intem perate, inſupportable; hora, the tins 
reſided there, end rendered that ſpring ſa-| the ſeaſen; as Ode xii. Rook 1, ; 
cred. Dcnaberisis the ſamewith immolabitur. —— Pariiſque mundum 

4 The deſtructiue ſeaſon; in the original | Temperat horts. 
atr:x hora; atrox, intemperata, importuna, \ And governs the world by different (ol. 14, 


| The K Ex. 
HERE was nothing mere commonly believed among the an. 
cients, than that the woods, rivers, fountains, &c. had ſome 
Gods ſet over them, to whom they properly belonged. Hence pro- 
cceded the veneration and worſhip they paid them, the ſacrifce 
they offered, which were only to the Deities tat were ſuppoſed tu 
reſide in them. Innumerable inſtances of this kind might be pro. 
duced. Homer, deſcribing a fountain not far from Ithaca, (ays, that 
very near it there was an altar. The Ops now before us affords 
a very remarkable one. This furniſhes us with a very natural and 
eaſy reflection, that as every good thing we enjoy is derived from 
God, ſo we ought to render him a particular acknowledgment 
for them. Water is, in many reſpects, neceſſary for the ſupport of 
; 1 Ie 
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ODE XIV. 
To the PEOPLE of RO Mx. 


He celebrates the return of Avevsrus from pair, ater 
he had overcome the Cantabriaus. 


ROMANS, Cæſar, of whom we ſo lately {aid that aft 

the manner of Hercules he was ſeeking laurels to be 

5 obtained only by death, this Ceſar returns victorious with vis 
Houſhold-cods from the coaſts of Spain. SEES 

Let the chaſte Livia true to her huſband, after facriticing 

to the propitiaus Gods, come out to meet him; let Octavia 

the ſiſter of the illuſtrious general, alſo come forth, followe 

10 by the mothers of the virgins and young men returned lde 


from 
ANNO 1 


Hercules. The reſemblance between | rirm, nov? Campania d Neva. Af hun 
Augiſtus and Heraus was this; that Her- | like manner, having ſubdued Spalts, 
Is having erered Spain, and penetrat- Jas the Pillars of Hercules; returned u 
ing. as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, | urnph to Rome. It is farther te deen 
there ſet up his pillars, and returned at- | ſor the underftanding of this g. ages 0 
der wards into that part of Iteh called La- N | 271 


5 
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Te fla grantis atrox hora Caniculæ Arrox hora flagrantis ns 
1 65 ere: tu frigus amabi nejcit tangere te: tu præbes 
Neſcit taliger t a Sus bile 10 amob;le th us tauris Feſſis - 
Feſſis yomere tauris 6 rere, & vage pectri. Tu 
Præbes, & pecor! vago. une -_ robilium fonti: m, 
f * . wie dicente ilicem impoſitam ca- 
die e fontiu 1 Ar 
Ties nobilium tu quoqu Jn ng vis faxis, unde lymph tug lo- 
Me dicente cavis impoſitam ilicem quaces deſiliunt, 
Saxis, unde loquaces 15 
Lymphe deſiliunt tuæ. 
The K Ex. : 


life, affords nouriſhment to plants and trees, and adds life and 
beauty to nature. Men therefore can never be ſufficiently thank- 


earth in ſuch a manner as may beſt ſerve to ſupply the wants both 
of animals and vegetables. The number of fountains that are 
almoſt every where to be found, are a great bleſling to mankind, 
and ought to fill their ſouls with the higheſt gratitude. Horace, in 
this Ops, gives a very {imple and beautiful deſcription of the foun- 
tain of Blanduſia, to which he promiſes to offer a ſacrifice ;z and, 
his delign of rendering it immortal by his poetry, 

t is uncertain at what time this ODE was compoſed. 


— 
— — 


ODE XIV. 
Ad PoruLUuM RoMANUM, 


Celebrat AucusT1 reditum ex Hiſpanid, Cantabris devifis. 


Plebs Romana, Cæ- 
far, modb diftus pe- 


ERCULIS ritu modò dictus, O plebs, 


Morte venalem petiiſſe laurum 


foul f : g tiyje laurum wvenalem morte ritu 
lar, Hiſpana repetit 1 enates Herculis, jam victor repetif 
Victor ab ori. Penates ab ora Hiſpande 
Unic . . Mulier gaudens unico maritey 
o gaudens mulier maritq 5 Sgerata Juin Divis, pre- 


Prodeat, juſtis operata Divis; deat; & Odtavia, forer 
Et ſoror clari ducis, & decoræ clari ducis, & matres 
Supplice vitti virginum & juve num Me 


JET x „ foſpitum, gecorg up- 
rginum matres juvenumque nuper ee FE 


ANNOTATIONS, 


| Agiſtus, falling dangerouſly ill in Spain, time, yet her prudence ſlill exceeded it. 
be occafion to the people of Rome, who | She was remarkable for her modeſt and 
8 in tear for his life, to compare him | chaſte behaviour; and although not igno- 
6 Hercrdes, and to ſay that he experienced |rant of the emperor's amours with other 
CEOS I his death, the recompence 3 Oftavia, the nfter of the emperor, at 

Fern ne to his virtue. that time a widow, She was firſt mar- 
tte, the wife of Aaugr/tis, Though | ried to Marcellus, and afterwards to N 
e Wa the moſt beautiful woman in her Antony. 


S 4 7 A N nu £ 


ful to the almighty and wiſe Creator, for having ſpread it over the 


aſter having mentioned the advantages he received from it, declares 


the fort : it i 
fortune of that hero, who did not ob- women, yet bore it with extreme patience. 


"7 
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from the late war, adorned with decent garlands. Yay, () 
young men, and married women, abſtain from unlucky words: 
This day, truly a day of feaſting to me, ſhall deliver me 
15 from all anxious cares: while Czfar governs the world, | 
will neither be afraid of inteſtione broils, nor to die by the 
hands of a victorious enemy. 
Go, my lad, bring us ointment, crowns, and a caſk as dd 
20 as the war of the confederates 5; if any had the good luck ti 
eſcape the hands of the plundering Spartacus“. Tell alſo the 
fine ſinger Nezra ?, that ſhe make haſte to come having he: 
hair perfumed with myrrh tied up in a knot : if a ſurly po. 
25 ter refuſe you admittance, return withoutnoiſe. Grey hairs ſoften 
a mind- inclined to brawling and loud clamor. I would nx 
have borne with ſuch an affront when in the heat of youth, 
under the conſulſhip of Plancus *. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Urlucky words; in the original male] Romans againſt their allies in Tah. 1 
eminatis verbiss "The expreſſion is of the | firſt broke out in the year of the cin, 
ſame import with fawvete linguis, in the | 681, when IL. Ca. ſar and P. Ritilivs Lu- 
firſt Ode of this Book. Becauſe male omi- | pus were conſuls. 


natis ĩs de fective in the numberof ſyllables, | 6 Spartacus, a gladiator, and Traun. 


ſ:veral MSS. read mal nominatis; Dr. Bent- by birth, who putting himſeif at the had 
iry has It male inominatis. jof a ſmall number of gladiators, whon be 

5 The ⁊oar f the cenfederates; in the | had drawn out of the hall of one Lene . 
original Marſi duelli, for Marſici. This | at Capra, and increaſing his troop by 2 


war was begun by the Mar, who had | great number of ſlaves, who daily flocked 


one Popedius for their leader. It was| to him, and ranged themſelves under his 
called Bellu,m Sociale, the war with the] banners, ravaged all Itzly. Flerus gives a 
confederates, and Bellim Italicum, the Ita- very affecting deſcription of it in the 
tian car, becauſe it was maintained by thc |twentieta Chapter of the fifch Boch. 

f ; 7 Near, 


— 


The KR v. 
N a long war, attended with many difficulties, a general has 
the beſt opportunity of ſhewing his bravery, wiſdom, and 
conduct: and if he has the good fortune to come off victorian! 


nothing tends more to raiſe the reputation of his valour and arms, 


and fill the hearts of his ſubjects with joy and gladneſs, who cont- 
der themſelves as ſharers, in ſome meaſure, of the glory he has 
acquired. Augiſtus had been abſent from Rome three years, on 
account of the war with Shain, and ſome months before his return, 
was taken fo dangerouſly ill, that his life was deſpaired of; but 
recovering from that indiſpolitien, he finally ſubdued that warlike 
people, and returned triumphant to Rome. Horace, upon this, wre 


the Ops now before us; in which he declares not on!y his o-. 


content, but the general joy with which Rome was filled on that 
| ; Cai". 


| 
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Soſpitum. Vos, O pueri, & puellæ 10 a 22 "ER 
| . 18 — 655 preriy Hen jan 
Jam VIr um expertæ, mne ominatis expert? virum, parcite ver- 

Parcite verbis. . bis male ominatis. Hic dies, 
Hic dies, vere mihi feſtus, atras vere feffus mihi, eximet atras 
Eximet curas: ego nec tumultum, curas ; Caſare tenente terrasy 


| 5 ego nec met uam tumullum, nec 
Nec mori per vim metuam, tenente 15 mori per vim. I, puer, pete 


Cæſare terras. eee & Mer 4 þ 
cadum memorem Mari duel; 
J. pete unguentum, puer, & coronas, fi qua tefla potuit fallere va- 


Et cadum Marſi memorem duelli ; 
Spartacum ſi qua potuit vagantem 

Fallere teſta. 9 
Dic & argutæ properet Neæræ 
Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem : 
Si per inviſum mora janitorem 


gantem Spartacum. Die & 
argutæ Neæræ, ut properet 
20 cohibere myrrbeum crinem no- 
do: fi mora fiet per inviſur 
janitorem, abito. Albeſcens 
capillus lenit animes cupides 
litium & rixæ proter u. Ego 


. . non ferrem hoc calidus juventa 
Fiet, abito. lil Planco. ? 
Lenit albeſcens animos capillus 25 
Litium & rixæ cupidos protervæ. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juventa, | ; 
Conſule Planco, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


7 Nexra, This is a foreign name. He | the fame with him to whom he addreſſesthe 
ſpeaks of her afterwards in the fifteenth | ſeventh Ode of the firſt Book, was conſul 
Ode of the fifth Book. in the year of the city 711; at which time 

8 Plancus. Horace was born under the | 
conſulſhip of L. Manlius Torquatus, in the | binus reads Conſule Tullo; but as Tullus was 
Year of Rome 688; and this L. Munatius] not conſul till the year 720, it is more 
Flancus, of whom he ſpeaks here, and is | probable that we ought to read Planco. 
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caſion. He thinks this a time, when people of all ranks ſhould 
go out to meet him, and welcome his return; and counſels thoſe 
who had been ſufferers in that war, in the lofs of their huſbands 
and children, not to utter any complaints that might mar the joy 
of that day. He would always eſteem it a day of feaſting and glad- 
nes; and as now all the enemies of the commonwealth were ſub- 
duech he could live ſecure, free from any apprehenſions either from 


civil broils or foreign wars: he would therefore celebrate it with 


mirth and jollity, and readily produce his oldeſt and beſt wine. 


Radollius ſays that this OpE was written in the year of the cit 
739; but Dacier and Des Prez place it in 729, about the 42d of 
Hsrace's age, and 22 before CHRIST] ſo that, according to that 
conputation, it is 1761 years old. 


ODE 


Horace was in his twenty third year. Lam 


HORACE's Ones, Boon ll. 


WII RY. 
To  CHLORTS 


. 


He adyiſes her now in her old age to ſet bounds to her 
wantonneſs. 


y. Chloris, who art the wife of poor Ibycus *, at length fet 
() bounds * to your wantonneſs, and infamous whoriſh tricks. 
As you are now ripe for a timely funeral, leave off playin; 

5 among the virgins, and mixing a cloud with the ſhining tr. 
What may very well become Phaloë, may not alſo be ſultable to 


% - 
% 


hes? Chloris. Your daughter“ fitter than you beats up the 


- 


ouſes of the young men, like a prieſteſs of Bacchus * {tire 
10 up by the ſound of the kettle-drums. The love ſhe has for 
Nothus © makes her play and friſk about like a wanton deer, 
It becomes you who are now in age to handle the wool that 
comes from noble Luceria ?, and not to play upon the hars, 
15 or crown yourſelf with purple roſes, or drink till you come 10 
the dregs of the caſæ. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Fife of peor Tbycus, When the cour- | us he found that reading in only one 15, 
tezans of the town became old, that they | and that of no great value. 

. » — 22 2 5 
might, with the greater impunity, carry 3 Shining flars, The allegory here is 
on their unlawful'trade, they ordinarily | veryjuſt and beautiful;for as clouds darken 
married ſome miſerable poor wretch,whom} and obſcure the ſtars, ſo a vicious old wo- 
they rather made their ſlave than huſ-| man, among virgins, leſſens their beauty, 
band. Such was Jhycus here mentioned. | and brings a biot on their reputation, 
Dacier remarks, that this firſt verſe, Leer 4 Your daughter. It was the practice 
pauperis Ihyci, wife of poor Ibycus, is very] for the young men, at aight, to beat open 
Jatirical, at once giving us an idea of her| the doors of the courtezans, who ſome— 
debaucheries, and deſigning her by her| times, in their turn, would beat up the 
icandalous profeſſion. doors of the young men. Lambirus ex- 

2 Fer boxnds, Muretns, in his edition, | plains the paſſage figuratively, that ti: 
inſtead of fige madim, has pone madum; | young women, by their beauty and charm: 
which reading Lambirus aſſerts he has] which were as ſo many ſpears, and Iworu*, 
found in many MSS. But Terentius tells " ang 


— — 
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P OPLE, who once give way to vicious inclinations, and follow 
them without curb or reſtraint, ſeldom have it in their pow?! 

to reform, even when the pleaſures that firſt put them upon giving 
way to their paſſions, can no longer be enjoyed by them. ( 
who, in her youth, had ſet no bounds to the gratifying her paſſions, 
and had not ſtuck even at the moſt infamous vices, though now 
grown old, ſtill continued theſe practices, and was no leſs wanton 
and forward than in her youthful days. Horace wrote this ſatiric2! 
Op upon her, to force her to leave off, and repreſents how f 
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ODE XV. 
Ad CHLORIM, 
Ut jam vetula conſtituat modum nequitiæ. 


XOR pauperis Ibyci, ORD 0, 

Tandem nequitiz fige modum tu, O ns; uxor parperis 
taborih | d Ibyci, tandem fige mo- 
Famoſiſque a IT Us. : aum tuæ nequitie, & famoſis 
Maturo propior deſine funeri laboribur. Quum ſis jam 
Inter ludere virgines, propior maturo funeri, deſine 


Y ; | - AT ludere inter virgines, & jpar - 
Et ellis nebulam ſpar 8 E candidis. gere nebulam feellis candidis. 


Non, ſi quid Pholoen ſatis, gi quid ſatis decet Pholoen, non 
Et te, Chlori, decet. Filia rectiùs & re decet, O Chlori, Filia 


; tua reFizs expugnat domos ju- 
Expugnat uvenum domos, venum, ut "= concita pulſo 


Pulſo Thyas uti concita tympano. 10 p Amor Nethi cegit 
Jllam cogit amor Nothi ilam ludere ſimilem laſcive 


,» 5 , capreæ. Lane tonſæ frope 

0 . — _— capreæ. „a e a ee 
e lanæ prope nobilem tulam, & non citbaræ, nec 
Tonſæ Luceriam, non citharæ, decent, eue ien roſe, nec poti 


7 -adi, 
Nec flos purpureus roſe, 15 tend. farce cas 


Nec poti vetulam fæce tenus cadi. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


and pole-axes, forced the young men we original amor Nothi, the love of Netbus ; 
open theirdoors, and give them admittance. | the love which Nothus inſpires. 

5 A pricfteſs of Bacchus. Horace here 7 Luceria, an ancient and conſiderable 
compares Phelos, beating up the houſes of | city in Daunian Apulia, near to which 
the young men, to a prieſteſs of Bacchus, was the fineſt paſturage. Strabo ſays, 
vecauſe poſſibly, on theſe occaſions, ſhe | that the wool of that country was finer 
vas equipt much after the manner of | than the wool of Tarentum, but not alto- 
them, He, no doubt, alludes, at the ſame | gether ſo white. 

time, to their demoliſhing and burning| 8 Dregs. In theſe debauches it was the 
the palace of Pertheus in Euripides. cuſtom to drink till they came to the dregs 
© The le fhe has for Nothus. In the of the caſk, when they drank healths. 
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cilous her behaviour was, and unſuitable to her age. He tells her 
that what became Pholoò, did not at all become her; their ages 


ſtreets, and beat up the houſes of the young men; but it became 
her, who was now out of date, to continue at home, and employ 
nerſelf in works of labour and induſtry. 
it is uncertain at what time this ODE was compoſed ; but, as 
Vacier favs, we may eaſily conjecture that it was before the 33d 
of Book 1. and the 5th of Book II. for, in theſe two ODEs, he 
aks of Pholee as a young girl, unacquainted with love; where- 
s herg ſhe is enamoured with Nethus. 

2 5 ODE 
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| were different. lg who was young, might run about the 
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ODE XVI. 
To: M ACENAS. 


Every thing gives way to gold. Hozace fatisfied wit, 
his condition, is cormpleatly happy. 


Brazen tower, with ſtrong doors of iron, guarded hy 

watchful dogs, had ſufficiently ſecured Danae * who wi 

ſhut up in it from nightly adulterers ; if Jupiter and Venus had 

5 not deceived Acriſius the fearful keeper of this hidden virgin; 

knowing well that the way would be ſafe and eaſy to a God wig 
could convert himſelf into a ſhower of gold, 

| Gold loves to make its way through the middle of guard; 

10 and attendants ; more powerful than thunder, it forces a paſ- 

ſage through the hardeſt rocks. The houſe of Amphiarais*, 

the Grecian aygur, was overwhelmed with a terrible deſtruction 

by the avarice of Eriphyle. The Macedonian hero forced 

15 open the gates of cities, and overthrew the kings his rivals 

by the power of his gifts. Gifs often enſnare the cruel cap- 

tains of ſhips “. 
Care, anxiety 5, and a deſire of more, are the uſual attendants 
of increaſing riches. O Mæcenas, thou who art the ornament 


20 of the equettrian rank, juſtly have I dreaded ® to raiſe myt# 


to an eminent ſtation, 


ANNOTATION 8. 


1 Dara?, the daughter of Acrifus king} who knowing that that expedition would 
of the Argives. He being forewarned by | be attendedwith fatal conſequences,endea- 
the oracle, that he thould be ſlain by his] voured in vain to prevent it, and, that he 
ewn grand ſon, and having no otherdaugh-| might avoid going, concealed himſcif, t- 
ter but this Danoz, cauſed her to be ſhut] ting Eriphyleonly know whither hercured, 
up in a ſtrong tower, and ſuffered none to] Eriphyle betrayed him for a necklace ihe 
come near her. But all theſe precautions | received of Argia the wife of Polyr.. hene 
were of no effect; for Prætus, the king's] daughter of Adraſtus; which nec Ku 145 
brother, finding means to corrupt the} been made by Vulcan with exquiſite art, and 
guards, got acceſs to Danat, who did not} was adorned with precious ſtones. An li- 
iong reſiſt his ſolicitations: which, as] araizs therefore was forced to goto that wit 
Don as her father knew, he cauſed her to] againſt his will; for he knew he ould 
be ſhut up in a cheſt, and caſt into the ſea, meet with his death in it, and accordingly 
with her ton Per;cus. But being found by was ſwallowedup in his charict by an earth 
2 poor fiſherman of * Apu!;a, ſhe was carried quake, When he underſtood that he had 
to king Pilumnus, who afterwards married} been betrayed by his wife Eriphy/e, he gave 

"her. When her ſon Perſcus came to be off it in charge to his ſon Alcmcon, that ne 
age, and had cut off the Gorgon's head, he] ſhould kill her; and he himſelf was atter- 
wet to Argos, and turned his grandfather} wards flain by her uncle, to reveng: her 
Aerifus into a ftane\ death. Awpbilichas, the brother of 4 

2 The horſe of Amphiaraits, the Grecian! meon, fell before Thebes. And thus the 
Augur. This Amphiaraiis had eſpouſed} avarice of that woman proved the env 
Eripbyle, the filter of Adraſins, king of the] ruin of the houſe of Amphiaraus. ? ; 
Argives, This Adraſtus deſired to carry] 3 The Macedonian hero. Philip king ” 
tae avgur with him to the Thebar war; Macgdin, and father of A/exans-r 10 
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O DE XVI. 


Ad MX CENAT RE M. 


Omnia patent auro. HoRraTivs verd ccntentus eft ſud forte, 
quod beatum efficit. 


NCLUSAM Danaen turris ahenea, 
Robuſtzeque fores, & vigilum canum 
Trriſtes excubiæ, munier ant ſatis Danaen incluſam ab *nofturnis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris ; | adulteris 3 fi Fupiter & Vents 
Si non 4criftum virginis abdite 5 | non rifyfent Acriſium pavidum 
\ a  cr-ſtodem ab ditæ wirginis z e g- 
Cuſtodem pavidum upiter & Venus | noſcebant enim fore iter luci n 
Riſiſſent; fore enim tutum iter & patens | & fats Deo conwerſo in re- 
Converſo in pretium Deo. red _ ye Fire per 
. . . mee iS ja Elellesy Pr ri: mpere 
Aurum per medios ire ſatellites, | ſaxa, poentins fulmireo itn. 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius IO Domus Argivi auguris, de- 
Ictu fulmineo. Concidit auguris rer ſa excidio ob lucrun', con- 
8 cidit. Vir Mausedo didit 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum E 
Demerſa excidio. Diffidit urbium emis reges mureribut. Mu- 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos | vera e os duces 
. . ö nat 'i t. , C fames ma- 
Re es muncribus. Munera navium 15 jerum, ſeguitun creſcentem Pecie 
d2Þvos illaqueant duces. | niams O Macenas, deeur 

Creſcentem ſequitur cura pecuniam, 

a fames. Jure perhorrui 
atè conſpicuum tollere verticem, 
Mzcenas, equitum decus. 20 


ANNOTATIONS; 


Creat, He commonly corrupted the ge- | calls theſe captains ſaws, to intimate that 
rernors of cities by preſents ; and dy this | the moſt ſtubborn and inflexible are not 
means found an eaſy admittance into the | wholly exempt from temptations. 

trongeſt. It was a common 1aying of his, | 5 Care, anxiety, & e. So Juvena!, Sat. 
Tat be found no difficulty to made himſelf | 14. v. 159. Ct amor nummi, ꝓuant um 
waſter of any fort, Where the gate as large a pecunia creſcit. The lie F moncy 
encugh ta ædmit a can loaded with ſilver. gr. aus aparce With its increaſe. and he a 
and Valerius Maximus ſays, Philippum ma- has it uit, leaf} d:/iris it. DAajerumgue - 


| 3 


Urris abenen, & rabuſtæ 

pa. | . * . 
fores, & triſtes excubiæ 
vigilum canum, ſatis municrant 


equitum, jure perberrii talleraæ 
werticen late conſpicuam. 
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e ex parte mercaterem Hræciæ quam vic— 
tem; that Philip mil rer be called the 
Purchaſer than the conguerir of Greece. 

Ihe cruel captams of ſhips. Torren- 
tu, as Dacier remarks, had reaton to reject 
the conjecture of a learned man on this 
pallage, in joining munera with nawium z as 
it Iergce had ſaid be preſents of ſhips, 
that is, the preſents that come from foreign 
riet, ordinarily gain their captains. 


Tace, who intended here a ſatirical re- 
f-&ion on ſome captains of ſhips, who 

ad not done their duty in ſome inftances, 
dat ſaffered themfelvés to be bribed, He 


is is very remote from the deſign of | 


mes here is, as Pere Saradem obſerves, an 
ellipſie, £an9rum being undertood, a deſire WW: 
of uore richcs. 


6 Faſuiy hade I dread. Jure perbos ru 


tollere verticen, and Ode j. Book I. fubiin W. 
feriam ſidera 4triie, are metaphorical ex- 17 
preſſions. He ace in this, follows the ex- * 
ample of Miccnas, who, though maſter of 4 
a great sſtate, and highly in tavor with "i 
Auguſtus, by which he could have raiſed Y 
himſelf tothe higheſt honors, vet ſatisfied * 
himſelf with that of a Ropan knight; by | 4 


which prudent ſelf-denial he gained the 
eſteem of all wife men, aud b:carric an or- 
nament to that order, 
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270 HORACE's Ops. Book lll 
The more one reſtrains and moderates his deſires, the more 
ſhall he obtain of heaven. Diveſted of all poſſeſſions my 
25 I aſſociate with thoſe that deſire nothing“; and as a fugitive 
abandon the party of the rich; more illuſtrious in the poſſeſſon 
of a ſmall and ſeemingly contemptible eſtate, than if I ſhould be 
ſaid to lay up in my granaries all the corn produced in the fe. 

30 tile plains of Apulia, poor in the midſt of fo great riches, 

A fountain of clear water *, and a wood conliſting of a fey 
acres, and a ſure yearly crop that never degeives me, ſurpaſſe 
(though he can ſcarcely conceive it) the condition of an Afri. 

35 can king, and is a lot preferable to his, 

Although the bees of Calabria ? do not make honey for me, 
although my wine does not ripen in a Leſtrygonian jar”, nr 
rich fleeces grow upon ſheep that are fed in the paſtuics ef 
Gaul; yet pinching poverty comes not near me; nor, ſhoul{ 

40 I defire more, would you refuſe to gratify me. | 

But having moderated my deſires I can much better pry 
my ſmall taxes, than if joining the kingdom of Lydia" to 
Phrygia ** I were taxed at a high rate, Much is wanting to 
them that ſeek much. Happy is he, to whom God hath given 
with a ſparing hand what is ſufficient for him. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


7 I aſſociate wvith thoſe that defire nothing. | crop ſufficient to ſupply his heceſlities, he 
Horace here acts a very wiſe and com-| was happier than an African monarch, 
mendable part; he prefers a ſmail fortune, But my felicity, ſays he, i/ſur: follit,i: 1: 
with ſatisfaction and content, to great] know? to him ; that is, he cannot conce'y: 
riches, with care and anxiety. It was a] how ſhouid be happy, and be miſctable, 
ſaying of Democritus, Si multa non deſideres, and is a ſtranger to that real ſatisfactiun 
pauca tibi multa widebuntur. If your deſires| and delight which accompanies a quict ant 
are moderate, a little vil! make you as happy| eaſy life, void of care and anxiety. 
as if you poſſeſſed a great deal. 9 Bees of Calabria, He means the honey 

A feuntain of clear water, & c. Segetis| of Tarentum, a town in Calabria, which, 
certa fides here, is the contrary of fundus Book II. Ode vi. he oppoſes to that e 
merdax,Odei. of this Book. Horace tells us, Hymettus, a mountain of Attica, wivie 
that with his fountain, ſmail wood, and a (ny was very famous. 
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4 | HE ſureſt way to arrive at happineſs in this world, is to aw 


at contentment z and when we poſſeſs a moderate thare of the 

good things of it, to reſt fatisfhed with that, without too eager! 
purſuing after more, as neceſſary to our eafe and weli-being. A ma! 
who ſets his heart on honors and preferments, feldom knows how 
to moderate his deſires: Every ſtep he advances in the way of am- 
| bition, increaſes his inclination of mounting higher, and, overlock- 
ing all that he hath hithertoattained, he ſtill reckons himſelf unhapph 
while there are any ſteps left, by which he may aſcend to hit 
| | preter 


* 
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Quanto quiſque {bi plura negaverit, : + any guiſque negaverit JA 
. Nil cupienti plura, tanio feret plura à 
A Dis plura feret. 1] cuptentium W 
Nudus caſtra peto; & transfuga divitum cue nil; & transfuge 
Partes linquer e geſtio ; ab" wh partes diuſtum 3 
- and! . Jprenaiaitr demthuàs contemptæ 
Contemptæ dominus ſplendidior rei, 25 rei, quam fi dicerer occultate 
Quam ſi quidquid arac non piger Appulus meis perreis quicguid Appulus 
Occultare meis dicer cr hor reis, non piger 225 tmps inter mag - 
2 d... 2 gar hes. Arvus pure aqut?y 
Magnas Ne pes . & ſilva paucbrum i ugerum, 
puræ rivus aquz, ſilvaque JUgET um & certa fides mee ſegetis, fal- 
paucorum, & ſegetis certa fides me, 30 filgentem inper ie Ge 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africæ 2 27 
Fallit, ſorte beatior | ore apes mella feruxt, nec 
Quanquam nec Calabræ mella ferunt apes, | Hache et in an- 
Nec Leftrygonia Bacchus in amphora es ae Ga: „ . 
Langueſcit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 35 cs; tamen importuna poirfe- 
Creſcunt vellera paſcuis; ries abeſt 5 nec 55 2 
Importuna tamen pauperies abeſt; b heroes 9 
Nec, [1 plura velim, tu dare deneges. trafio cupidine, un 1 49 2 
Contracto meliùs parva cupidine 822 He artct 77 k 
FE + - * doniis can pis. „ta Ate? 
\ V 7 PS N 2 4 pctentibus uta. Bene 8 illi, 
Quam ſi Mygdonits regnum Halyattici D abtalit gu cls of 
Campis continuem. Multa petentibus Pate manu. 
Deſunt multa. Bene eſt, cui Deus obtulit 


Parca quod fatis eſt manu, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Leſygonian jar. The Lgſtrygoines| it, and the father of Craſus, famed for 
vere a people of Italy, on the ſea- coaſt of his riches, L 
Campania, whoſe city was called Fermia, 12 Porygia: in the original NMH gde, 
and was ſituated betweenCajera and Mintur- campiss Mygdonia was 4 region bordering 
nt, They were ſo called from tae Le/ry-\ upon Phrygis, one of the molt fertile aud 
£'res of Sicily, of whom they were a coto- | opulent kingdoms in Af. Bidas was our 
uy, according to the remark of Dacier, | of its kings, whoſe great riches were ex- 

1 Lydia; in the original reonum Ha- ceeded only by his covetouſneſs. He had a 
lzattici, fa called from Halyattes, a king of | powerto turnwhateverhe touchedinto gold. 
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preferments. On the other hand, a man, vho has learned to govern 
his paſſions, can Took upon all theſe with indifterence, and, content 
with his ſmall poſſeſſions, that are ſufficient to ſupply his Wants, is 
happier than a king or an emperor. Pomp, honors, and digni- 
tics, he thinks meanly of; nor are the advantages that flow from 

em, equal, in his eiteem, to the cares, anxieties, and trouble, 


that attend them. All this Horace has finely repreſented to us in 


the preſent Ope, 


He begins with ſnewing the power of riches 
bk 


is uſually the firſt thing men purſue after, being necetlary to 
x 8 enable 
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ting acceſs to her; yet gold, ſufficient to remove all obſtacles, by 


Eriphyle induced her to an action that proved the ruin of her fi- 


it is attended with care and anxiety, and uſually begets a deſire f- 
ter more. For this reaſon, he has always dreaded pomp and gran. 


king cannot conceive how, with a wood of a few acres, a ſpring 
of clear water, and a ſmall crop, my condition ſhould be prefer 
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enable them to compaſs their other deſigns. When the daughter x 
Acriſius was ſo cloſely ſhut up, that it ſeemed vain to attempt ge. 


corrupting her keepers, found an eaſy admiſſion. The avarice gf 


mily. Philip, king of Macedon, made uſe of the fame weapons in 
ſtorming the moſt impregnable forts, and the attacks he made 
with this train of artillery ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. After the 
poet has thus ſhewn the vaſt power and influence of gold, he 
proceeds to ſpeak of the inconveniences of it, and obſerves, thut 


deur, and, ſatisfied with a moderate fortune, ſhunned to affociate 
with the rich and powerful, eſteeming himſelf much happier in his 
ſmall poſſeſſions, than if he were monarch of the moſt extenſive 
and opulent kingdom in the world. True, ſays he, an African 


able to his. He is a ſtranger to that real enjoyment which flows 
| from 


— _ — 


ODE XVIL 
To ELIUS LAMIAs. 


He praiſes the nobility of Lamas; and then admoniſhes 
him that he cheerfully ſpend the next day. 


 Zlius Lamias*, nobly defcended from the ancient Lamus* 

; (ſince hiſtory records that both the former Lamiæ wee 
named from him, and all the ſucceeding generations, and di- 

5 ferent families of the Lamiæ, mentioned in our ſtanding annals), 

you draw your origin from that chief, who firſt built the city 

of Formia ?, and ruled far and wide upon the borders of the 

Liris * which empties itſelf into the Lake Marica 5. To-mer- 
row 


\ 
\ 


| ANNOTATIONS. 


T Zlius Lamias. This is the ſame AZlizs | 2 Ancient Lamus. This Lamus was the 
Lamias, of whom he ſpeaks in the twenty | ſan of Neptume, who firſt laid the found? 
ſixth Ode of the firſt Book. The A#/ians | tion of the city Formia, and reigted int. 
were divided into ſeven or eight families, | Homer, in the teuth Book of his Odyfley, 
all plebeian, but very ancient, and iiluftri- | ſays, The ſeventh day ve arrived at Leſtry- 
ous, on account of the many offices and | gonia, à great city, and the reſidence of in; 
dignities they had borne. They were dil- | Lamus. : 
tinguiſhed by different names, as the Tube- | 3 Formiaz anciently a famous city hn 
renes, Pæti, Galli, Sejaniz Ligures, Lamiæ, | the ſea-coaſt of Campania, between (ge? 
&c. nor cught we to omit that the emperor | and Miaturnæ. It was built, a3 We hat! 
Anteninus was of that race. | (cls 
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from an eaſy, quiet life, void of care and ceremony, For, ſays 
he, though I have not the fineſt kind of honey, nor the wine that 
js in the greateſt repute, yet I have what is ſufficient to ſupply the 
wants and neceſſities of life, and am not without many of the 
comforts of it; for which reaſon, I regard the others rather as ſu- 
perfluities and redundancies, than things really needful. I am ſe- 
cure againſt the attacks of poverty; and, were I covetous of greater 
poſſeſſions, I know that Mazcenas would not let me be without 
them; and this is more than ſufficient to ſatisfy all my deſires. 
Men ſeldom know when they are well; the more we covet to poſ- 
ſeſs, the greater are our wants: he only, of all men, ſeems, to 
me, to be really happy, on whom heaven hath, with a moderate 
fortune, beſtowed a virtuous and contented mind. | 
It is uncertain when this Ops was written; but it was prbbably 
in the latter part of his life: for although he begins with repreſent- 
ing the power and great influence of gold, yet his principal deſign 
is to thank Mecenas for his liberality, and tell him he had given 
him what was ſufficient to ſatisfy his utmoſt defires, and, in the 
contented enjoyment of it, render him as happy as, in this world, 
he could as be. | 


—_— 


ODE XVII. 
Ad Fliium LAMIAM. 


Laudat nobilitatem LAM; deinde admonet ut hilariter 


exigat craſtinum diem. | 
O RDO. 
Ali Lamia, mnobiiis 


LI, vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo ab vetrflo. Lame 


Denominatos, & nepotum 
Per memores genus omne faſtos), 


A Quando & priores hinc Lamias ferunt (5nd quidem hiftorize 


erunt & priores Lamias 
hinc deneminatos elſe, & 
omne genus. nepotum per fa- 


Auctore ab illo ducis originem, 
Qui Formiarum mania Teitur 
Princeps, & innantem Maricæ 
Litoribus tenuiſſe Lirin 


ſeen, by king Lamus; others give out, 
that it was built by the Lacedemonians. But 
the real truth of the matter is, that the 
.acedemmnians rebuilt and repeopleditlong 
after the Leſtrygorians, giving it the name 
of Form ia, on account of its fine ſituation, 
and convenient harbour for ſhipping. | 

+ The Liris; a river in Traly, dividing 
Latium from Sammium and Campanio, and 
| Tuning through Minturnæ, a city not far 


5 fes memores eorum), ducis 
eriginem ab illo auctore, qui 
princeps dicitur incoluiſſe 
mania Formiarum, & tate 
tyrannus tenuiſſe Litin in- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


itſelf in a marſh called Marica. Lomut built 
rnoles upon this river, and thereby ren- 
dered it navigable. | 

3 Marica; a marſh near the mouth of the 
Liris; it was not far from a wood, which 
Strabo deſcribes below Minturnæœ. This 
wood was held ſacred by all the inhabi- 
tants round about; and Dacier is of opinion 
it was conſecrated to Circe, who, after her 


from Formia, After leavin 8 Feria, it loſes 
Yol I. 


592855 was called Marica. It is of Gre 


that 
* 
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row, unleſs the aged crow the foreteller 5 of rain deceive me, 

10 a tempeſt from the eaſt will ſtrow the woods with man; 
leaves, and cover the ſhore with uſcleſs ſea-weeds ?: there. 
fore, while it is convenient, gather together your dry word; 
for to-morrow *, ſurrounded with your domeſtics who ſhall 

T5 have laid aſide their work, you will paſs away the bad ſeaſon 
with a caſk of excellent wine, and a hog of two months old. 

ANNOTATION S. 


that we ought to underſtand theſe lines | Tum cornix plend pluviam what intra 
of the ſeventh book of the A#Zneid : voce, 
Hunc Fauno & Nympbũ genitum Laurente Et ſola in ſiccũ ſecum ſpatiatur areni, 


Marica Then the crow foretold the approach if riig 
Accipimus, by her hoarſe voice, and walking al:re uþ:r 
King Latinus was begotten of Faunus and the ſhore, And Pliny, Chap. 35. B. xii, 
the Laurentian nymph Marica. Et cam terreſtres wolucres contra aquas clans 


6 The crow the foreteller of rain. Ode gores dabunt perfundentes ſeſe, ſed maxint cor. 
xxvii. he calls her divinam imbrium immi-| nix. It is a mark of rain, when terriſtrial 
nentame The crow prefages rain when ſhe | birds, eſpecially the trow, make their wice 
ſings, oy walks alone upon the ſea-ſhore, to be beard near the waters, er bathe them- 
or banks of rivers. Thus, Virg. Georg. * 

Book I. 


— — 


„ 7/17 
7 U ies 
. - 


/ The Kev. 


N honorable deſcent, and opulent fortune, are no farther 
be valued than as they place a man in a proper point of light, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by virtuous and praiſeworthy actions. When 
a man's behaviour, in all reſpects, correſponds with them, when 
he employs the ſuperiority and advantages they give him avove 
others, for the good and happineſs of mankind, then are they 9 
be mentioned to his honor. This was the caſe of Ælius Lamia, 
to whom the preſent Ope is addreſſed. He was of an illuſtrious 
race, had a conſiderable eſtate, and, by his merit and * 
\ 


1 —— — 


. 
/ AI TO _ 


2 ODE XVIII. 
To FAUNUS. 


He prays that he would be favorable to him and his flocks. 


| Faunus , lover of Nymphs * who always ſhun you, | 
pray that you would gently paſs over my confines at 

ſunny fields, and depart 3. favorable and without hurt to n 

5 riting flock : if I have been careful to facrifice to you he 


tender 
INNOGTATIONS. 


1 Faunus, This is the ſame with the Pan and graves. Whence he was accountes the 
of the Greets. He was called Faunus by God of the woods and fields. He = Ro 
the Latirs, according to Varro, 6. de Ling. crificed to at Rome twice ever) year: /* 
Latin. ud ſalcat fari in firvefirivns licis; the beginning of the ſpring, that he oy 
becauie hi was wont to [peak in the xvocds| preſerve and cueriſa the riting epi 
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Late tyrannus. Cras foliis nemus E littoribus Maric. 
Multis, & alga littus inutili 10H tempeſtas demiſu ab 


Euro ſternet nemus foliis 
Demiſſa tempeſtas ab Euro multis, & littus algd in- 


Sternet, aquæ niſi fallit augur utili, niſl anneſa corniæ 
Annoſa cornix : dum potes, aridum d ee — 1 
Compone lignum; cras genium mero T ee famulis * 
Curabis, & porco bimeſtri 15 lutis operum, curabis geni- 
Cum famulis operum ſolutis. = mv, F pcs Hagfrs 


ANNOTATIONS. 


7 Uſeleſs ſea-wweeds ; alga in the origi-I corn, &c, So that the mention of a hog, 
nal. Thus, Satire v. Book II. Sc. quite deſtroys that opinion. What may 
Et genus & wirtus, niſi cum re, vilior alga eſt. have given riſe to that error, was probably 
Both parentage and virtue, without on eſtate, | the expreſſion, Cras genium mero curabis. 
are of leſs value than a ſea- oc lt. But, as Dacier obſerves, curare genium, in- 
8 To-morrow. Several commentators take | du/gere genio, fignify no more than diem 
this to be the feaſt of Lamia's birth- day; genialiter agere. Horace therefore ſays to 
but it is a miſtake, as Cruquius and Des Prez Lamias, that as next day the bad weather 
obſerve : for the ancients never ſhed blood | would hinder him from going abroad, he 
in re membrance of that day on which they [ought to ſpend the time at home in the 
began to live; they only offered flowers, | moit agreeable and diverting manner. 


The Kev: | 
had raiſed himſelf to be a lieutenant-general in Auguſtus's army, 
in the Spaniſh war; and behaved fo well in that ſtation, as to be 
honored and eſteemed by all good men. Horace therefore, with 
great propriety, here takes notice of the hereditary honors of one 
who became them ſo well, and whoſe actions added a new grace 
and luſtre to them. The deſign of the ODE is ſufficiently ex- 
plained in the notes; ſo that it is not neteſſary to ſay any thing 
more of it here. 
| It is not eaſy to fix the date of this OpE; Dacier thinks it muſt 
have been made after the 26th and 36th of Book I. 


o DE XVII. 
Ad FAUNUM. 
Ut fibi ſuiſque propitius fit. 


n+. — 


O RDO. 
N —— Faune, amator Nym- 
Per meos fines & aprica rura | pharum fugientum,pre- 


cor incedas lenis per meos fines 
& aprica rura, utqueabeas & - 
'gquus parvis alumnis : fi tener 
hoedus cadit plena anno, nec 


Lenis incedas, abeaſque parvis 
Aquus alumnis: 
di tener pleno cadit hœdus anno, 


„ 4NNOTATION: 8 
the nones of December, after gathering in ous and falacious; whence they were 
the fruits of the earth, that he would ſend | ſhunned by the, Nymphs, the chaſte Dry- 
health and fruitfulneſs among their flocks. | ades, &c.who were ſuppoſed to preſide over 
FR, Nymphs <vho always ſbun you. For] the woods and trees. The ancients would 
2:73, and the reſt of the ruſtic Gods, are | mark by this the fecundity of the earth. 
repreſented by the ancients as very amor- 3 Depart. Dacier remarks hete, that, in 
TS :* order 
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tender kid; if I have not been wanting to pour wine liberally 
into the cup a friend to Venus, and made your ancient alta 
ſmoke with incenſe. \ 
When the nones the fifth of December, ſacred to you, return, 
10 all our flocks ſport in the graſſy fields; and the whole villages 
celebrating your feaſt divert themſelves in the meadows with 
the ox, who that day is allowed to reſt: the wolf ſtray 
among the lambs * who fear nothing under your protection; 
15 the woods ſcatter their green leaves to your honor; and the 
laborer rejoiceth to beat with his foot the hated earth. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


order rightly to underſtand the Ode, and Venus and Bacchus are very nearly related, 
eſpecially this paſſage of it, we ought to and the one has need of the afliftance of 
know that the ancients feigned, that the | the other. Ovid. Vina parant aninz, Vi. 
eater part of theſe Gods paſſed the winter | neri ; vine — the heart for love, 

in one place, and the ſummer in another. | $5 The whole village. This is 2 meto- 
aunus was of this number; he came into nymy; the place, for the people in it, 
Italy on the thirteenth of Februaty, and | Chabotius. Dicitur feftus pagu: per Mets- 
returned into Arcadia on the fifth of De- nymiam ſubjeti pro incilis pagi, qui tr nw 
cember. There was a ſacrifice to him on his | mine feriantur 4 negotiit, & bos ſuluths of 
arrival, and another at his departure. Juge. The while village feafting i a ne- 
4 A friend to Venuss He calls the cup | tonymy of the fubjef for the inhabitan if 
the friend or companion of Venus; becauſe , tbe village, who to celebrate yur feof 


et 


— —_— 


—_——_r—_—_— 
— 


The K ty. ä 
S Pan was the Deity ſuppoſed to preſide over the flocks 2nd 
fields, the ancients uſually made their addrefles to him; in 

the ſpring, that he would render their lands fruitful ; and in win- | 
ter, that he would preſerve their flocks during the bad ſeaſon. The 
ODE now before us may be confidered as an addreſs of this kind, 
It conſiſts of two parts: the firſt contains the prayers of the 


— ——_— — — — — 6 — 
O DE XIX. 
To TELEPHUSs. 


He facetiouſly reproves him, that, dedicating himſelfto 
ancient hiſtory, he overlooks what belongs to a ple 
ſant and happy life. 


| Telephus G⁰⁴ relate how many ages paſſed between Int- 
O chus* and Codrus / who was not afraid to die for his co 


9 


ur 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Telepbus; a poet of Horace's acquaint- cena was received augur, entertaines « 
ance, and his rival with reſpect to his miſ- ſonty with remarks on the Grecian oy 
treſs Lydia, as we may collect fromOde xiii. Horace taterrupts him, ſaying) 769 
Book I. He, meeting Horace when Ma- boa rather think at wha: — 


Ops XIX. 


Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 

Vina crateræ; vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore, | 

Ludit herboſo pecus omne cam 


Cim tibi Nonz redeunt Decembres ; 


Feſtus in pratis vacat otioſo 
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larga wina defunt crateræ ſo- 
dali Venerit; & wetus ara 
tua fumat multo odere. Cam 
None Decembres, tibi conſe- 
crate, redeunt, omne perus 
ldit berbeſo campo; pagus 
\feſtus vacat in pratis cum oticſo 
bove ; lupus errat inter agnos 


10 


Cum bove pagus: — 2 Jpargit tibi 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos; px Ik 2 Poe L 
Spargit agreſtes tibi ſilva frondes; ram, | 
Caudet inviſam pepuliſſe foſſor 15 


Ter pede terram. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


teaſe from their ordinary labor, and the ox 
is freed from the yoke. Des Prez will have 
it, that this feaſt was copied from the 
exwiſh ſabbath, on which reſt was en- 
joined both to man and beaſt, 
6 The wolf ftrays among the lambs. 


Dacier obſerves, that this was a great proof 


of the power of Faunus, and of the con- 


fidence the village had in his prote ction. 


— — —— — ——— 


Thus the prophet 1ſaiah, to mark the 
power of the Meſſiah, and the peace which 
his coming ſhould ſpread over the earth, 
makes uſe of the ſame figure, Chap. xi. 6. 
The wolf ſhall lie down with the lamb, and 
the leopard with the kid, and the calf, and 
young. lion, and the fatling together, and a 
little child ſhall lead them. | 


'The 


K Ev. 


poet, that the God would be favorable; and the motives he urges, 
that his ſuit might be heard, vix. the zeal and affiduity he ſhewed 
in his worſhip, The ſecond may be conſidered as a celebrating the 
praiſe of the God, by recounting his benefits, the confidence all 


had in his protection, and the joy and feaſting of the village. 


It is uncertain at what time this Opt was written, 


"ODE XIX. 
Ad TEL 


EPHUM. 


Focose reprebendit eum, quda, deſcribens veteres hiſtorias, 
negligat ea qua pertinent ad jucund? vivendum. 


UANT UM diftet ab Inacho 
Codrus, pro patria non timidus mori, da 


OR D O. 
Telephe, narras quan- 

tum Codrus, non ti- 
mori pro patrid, diſtet 


ANNOTATIONS. 


could beſt meet, to drink to the health of 
the new augur, and ſhow their joy at the 
honor done to one of their beſt friends. 
* nachus; the king of the Argives, who 
founded a kingdom at Argos, in the year 
*f the world 2093, in the time of the pa- 
triarch Abrabam, as Dacier has it. 
Cadrus; the laſt king of Athcns, He 
Was the ſon of Melantbus, who was de- 


ſcended from Neleus king of Pylcs, who 
was the firſt of that race that reigned in 
Athens, in the room of Thymeres, the natu- 
ral ſon, of Demephocn, the ſon of Theſeus, 
In the time of this king, the Peloponne- 
frans, being engaged in a war with the 
Athenians, were told by an oracle, that 
victory ſhould fall to that fide whoſe ge- 
Codras hearing of 


8985 ſhould be ſlain. 


Fa it, 


1 3 
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try; you ſpeak of the race of Æacus, and give a hiſtory of al 
5 the battles that were fought under the ſacred walls of Toy, 
but you are quite ſilent at what price we may buy a hogſhe 
of the beſt Chian wine, who will warm the bath *, who will 
afford us his houſe, and at what hour I can fence againſt th: 
piercing colds 5, | 
Speedily, boy, give me a cup in honor of the new moon“, 
one for midnight, and one in honor of the augur ? Murena*; 
then let the cups be mixed three or nine moderate ones. The 
poet in his enthuſtaſm, who makes his court to the Muſes, wil 
demand that the number of cups be nine. But the Grace, 
joined with the two naked ſiſters, Euphroſyne and Thalia, averſ: 
to noiſe will not allow above three. I muſt drink liberally 
to-day ; this madneſs pleaſes me. Why doth the ſound of the 
Berecynthian horn ? ceaſe ? Why doth the flute hang upon the 
wall with the ſilent harp ? I hate to ſee hands, ſxilful in ply. 
ing, not employed. Spread, boy, roſes upon the table, Let 
envious Lycus“ hear our mad noiſe, and our neighbour very 
unfit for that old gallant. Chloe now ripe for marriage is in 
love with your buſhy fine locks, and beauty more ſhining than 
the ſtars of the night. I burn with the flow fire of love“ 
kindled in me by the amiable 
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ANNOT 4 


it, went diſguiſed into the camp of the 
enemy, and, quarrelling with a private! 
ſoldier, was ſlata by him. Upon this, the 
Peloponneſians departed, and left the Athe- 
nians in peace. According to Dacier, he 
lived about the time of Saul, in the year 
of the world 2:82, a hundred years after 
the Trojan war. By this computation, 
the number of years between Inachus and 
Codrus muſt have been 789. 

4 Warm the bath. Temperet aquam igni- 
bus, The ancients always bathed before 
they ſat down to their feaſts. 


5 Piercing colds. In the original Pelig- 


Glycera, 
710NS. 


6 New moon. It would ſeem, Herace was 
at table when he made this Ode; for lic 
here continues his diſcourſe, and, without 
waiting for the anſwer of Telepbus, calls 
for a cup, meaning, that they ought not 
any longer to defer celebrating the feat, 
7 The augur. The college of augurs 
was inſtituted at Reme by Numa. They 
were at firſt only four in number, all pa- 
tricians. The commons being afterwards 
admitted to the ſame honor, they were 
increaſed to nine. In fine, Sylla added fix 
more, and made the number fifteen, Itwas 


an office of thę higheſt conſideration, be. 


mis frigoritus. The Peligni were a people cauſe it was in their power to render fruit. 
of Italy, ſepsrated from the Sabines by the leſs all the reſolutions and debates of the ſe· 
Marfi. Their country is very mountainous, nate and people. This was the reaſon, that 
and conſequently extremely cold; whence | menof the firſtrank in the commonwealth, 
the expreiſion Pciipnum frigus, who had been conſuls, and honored with 1 

; triumpd, 


— — 


The KE v. 
T is a moſt agreeable talent in an hiſtorian, to be able to draw 
up his armies, and fight his battles, in proper expreſſions be 
ſet before our eyes the riſe and cauſes of the war, the wiſdom 
and conduct of the generals, the bravery. and reſolution of tie 
whole army, and the diviſions and jealouſies of the great meh 
leading us, ſtep by ſtep, into the ſeveral actions and ger ha 
| WEEN tor). 


Narras, & genus acl, ; 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilio: 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 3 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 
Quo præbente domum, & quota 
Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 
Da Lunæ properè novæ, 
Da noctis mediæ, da, puer, auguris 10 
Murenz ; tribus aut novem 
Miſcentur cyathis pocula commodis. 
Qui Muſas amat impares, 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
Vates. Tres prohibet ſupra I5 
Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 
Nudis juncta ſororibus. | | 
Infanire juvat. Cur Berecynthiæ 
Ceſſant lamina tibiz ? 


Parcentes ego dexteras 

Odi. Sparge roſas. Audiat invidus 
Dementem ſtrepitum Lycus, 
Et vicina ſeni non habilis Lyco. 


Puro te ſimilem, Telephe, veſpero, 
Tempeſtiva petit Chloe &. 
Me lentus Glyceræ torret amor mem. 


Rhode, Bentl, 
ANNOTATIO 


cus Ceſar, by procuiing him that dignity. 


Auguſtus ; ſee Book II. Ode x. 


—— 


Spiſsa te nitidum coma, 25 
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ab Inacho, & gerus Kaci, 
& bella pugnata ſub ſacro 
Ilio: taces verd gnuo pretio 
mercemur Chium cadum, quis 
temperet aquam ignibus, quo 
prabente domum, & guotd 
hora caream Pelignis frigeri- 
bus, Da properè, puer, po- 
culum Lune nove, da po- 
culum noefis media, da au- 
guris Murene ; pocula miſ- 
centur tribus aut novem cyathis 
commodis. Vates, qui amat 
Muſas impares, attonitus petet 
ter ternos cyathos, Catia, 
junfa nudis fee metuens 
rixarum probibet tangere ſupra 
tres. Fuvat inſanire, Cur 
ceſſant flamina tibiæ Berecyn- 
tbiæ # Cur pendet fiſtula cum 
tacita lyrã? Ego odi par- 
centes dexteras. Sparge ro- 
fas. Audiat invidus Lycus 


Cur pendet tacita fiſtula cum lyra ? 20 dementem ſtrepitum, S Vic ina 


non habilis ſeni Lyco. O Te- 
lephe, tempeſtrva Chlze petit te 
ritidum {pifſa comd, te ſimilem 
uro veſpero. Lentus amor 
Glycera mea torret me. 


NS. 


triumph, were ſo defirous of having a, upon the borders of Phrygia and Caria, 
place among them. The emperors them- | not far from Apamia and mount Cela næ. 
{elves earneſtly ſought after it. Auguſtus| Baud. Upon this mountain Cybele, the 
thought he did great honor to his ſon Lu- mother of the Gods, was worſhipped. 
10 Lycus; an old man, Horace's neigh- 
Murena. This is the ſame Licinius bour, who kept a young miſtreſs. he 
Mirena, who was brother-in-law to Me-| poet, as Dacier obſerves, mentions him 
«nas, and afterwards conſpired againf | no-where elſe. Fs Ly 
i S fire of love, In the original 
9 Berecynthian horn. This is the ſame/|/entus amor. The expreſſion is much the 
with the Phrygian flute. It was ſo called | ſame with that, Ode xiii. Book I. Quam 
rom Berecynthus, a mountain in Ala, \ lentis penitùs macerer ignibus. 


a. 
W 


The K Ex. 


grees, and breaking in upon us inſenſibly, 


hiſtory. We love to ſee the ſubject unfolding itſelf by juſt de- 


that we may be kept in 


a pleaſant ſuſpenſe, and have time given us to raiſe our expecta- 
tons, and fide with one of the parties concerned in the relation. 
Telephus, to whom t'us Op; is addreſſed, was, no doubt, a man of 
4 rare genius this way, and ſo fond = the ſtudy of hiſtory and 


antiquity, 


ec ae. acc 
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HORACE' OpzEsV. 
The K Ev. 
Enquiry that he could think of nothing elſe. His converſation 
conſtantly ran u this ſubject; and even, on theſe occaſions, 
where nothing but mirth and jollity ought to have taken place, this 
was frequently made the theme of diſcourſe, When Murena wi; 
choſen augur, Horace, with ſome of his friends, had, it is likely, 
met together, to expreſs their joy on that occaſion, Telephus, who 
was one among them, according to his uſual way, introduced ; 
diſcourſe of hiſtory, and entertained them with calculating the 
æras and epochas of antiquity, Horace, inſtead of giving a direct 


anſwer 


280 Book lll. 


T - 2 Þ 


Le 


O-D-EB- XX; 
To PYRRHUSs, 
Not to take away beautiful Nzarcnvs from his miſtrek, 


O Pyrrhus*, do not you ſee* to what danger you expoſe your. 
ſelf, when you attempt to carry off the young of a Gas 


lian lioneſs 3 ? You, who are a timorous robber, will ſoon fly 
5 the obſtinate fight; when ſhe ſhall force her way through 
oppoling crouds of young men, demanding back the beautif 
. a great conteſt then will ariſe, which of you ſhal 
enjoy the prize, | 
Mean time 5 while you draw out your ſwift arrows, and ſhe 
10 prepares her fearful teeth; it is ſaid that Nearchus®, arbiter of 
the fight, has placed the palm under his bare foot, and re- 
freſhes in the gentle wind his ſhoulders adorned with his per- 
fumed hair; beautiful as Nireus?, or the young Trojan * whom 
15 Jupiter ſtole from mount Ida“. 


ANNOTATION S. 


3 Pyrrbus. He was a friend and ac- ] Hence the cities of the Getulians, @ fe- 


duaintance of Horace s; ſee Ode iv, of 
this Book. 

1 Do not you ſee , Horace here brings in 
an allegory by way of a queſtion, com- 
paring a woman, deprived of her lover, to 
a lioneſs that has loſt her young. ; 

J Getulian' lioneſs. Getulia, a country 
of Africa, near the Syrtes; a nurſery of 
lions, and inhabited by a brave and war- 
like people. Virgil. En. IV, 40. 

 Hinc Cetulæ 4 genus inſuperabile bello. 


unconguerable in war. 

4 Nearchus, a Greek word, the ſac 
with nauclerus in Latin; the maſter or 
governor of a ſhip. Here it is a prope! 
name. 

5 Mean time, This is a continuation of 
the allegory mentioned in the ſecond note» 
He gives arrows to Pyrrbus, as a man, 
and teeth to her, as a honeſs. 

6 It is ſaid that Nearchus. This is a me- 

5. es. taphorical 


— 


— 


I 


The K xv. 


I is probable, that that Pyrrhus to whom this ODE is addreſſed, 
was a friend or companion of Horace, He was endeavours 


—_ 


"ad 
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The K Ex. 
anſwer to what he ſaid, interrupted him by ſinging this Ops, which 
we may ſuppoſe made extempore, and at table. He tells him, that it 
was more ſuitable at preſent, to think of providing good wine, to 
drink to the health of the new a1gur, and ſhew their joy at the 
honor which was done to one of their beſt friends. 


This Op, according to Dacier and Des Pre, was written in 
the year of the . 30, and 43d of Horace's age, and 21 before 
Cuktsr. According to which computation, it is now 1760 


years old. 


—— ur uu[r 


ODE XX. wy 
Ad PYRRHUM. 


Ne abſtrabat formoſum NEARCHUM & ſud meretriculd. 
ORD O. 


Pyrrhe, an non wides 
guanto periculo moveas 
catulos Cetulæ leane ? Pauld 
ft tu, inaudax raptor, fugies 
dura pralia; cum ibit per ob- 
__ . X antes caterwas juvenum, re- 
Cum per obſtantes juvenum catervas 5 [prom infignem Nearchum 3 
Ibit, inſignem repetens Nearchum: grande certamen erit inter vos, 
Grande certamen, tibi præda cedat r 
Major * uli. Interim dum tu promis 


! 2 celeres ſagittas, & dum hee 
Interim dum tu celeres ſagittas acuit dentes timendos; Ne- 


Promis, hæc dentes acuit timendos; 10 [archus, arbiter pugne, fertus 
Arbiter pugne poſuiſſe nudo pifuifſe palmam ſub nude pede, 


Y recreare bumerum ſparſum 
Sub pede palmam adoratis capillis leni vento; 


ON vides quanto moveas periclo, 
\ Pyrrhe, Getulz catulos leænæ? 
Dura poſt paulo fugies inaudax 
Prœlia raptor 


Fertur, & leni recreare vento | qualis aut Nireus fuit, ans 
Sparſum odoratis humerum capillis; — raptus ab aque 
Qualis aut Nireus fuit, aut aquos& 15 

Raptus ab Ida. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tzphorical way of ſpeaking ; ſhewing the} * The young Trojan, Ganymede, the ſou 
great indifference of Nearchus, and how | of Tres, king of Troy, whom Jupiter, in 
little he regarded which of them got the ) the form of an eagle, ſnatched up, and 
victory. Palma, the palm, is a meto- | made his cup-bearer, inſtead of Hebe. 
nymy of the fign for the thing ſignified, 9 Mount Ida; a high hill in Phrygiay 

7 Nireus, the ſon of Charcpus and Aglaia, not far from Troy, famous for the contro- 
and king of Naxos, an iſland of the ZEgean verſy of Pallas, Juno and Venus, about the 
ſea, He was the moſt beautiful of all the | apple of diſcord, which was adjudged to 
Grecian princes before 7 roy except Achilles. Venus by Paris. 


| The KEY. | 
to alienate the heart of Nearchus from a miſtreſs, who was deſpe- 
lately in love with him. The poet adviſes him to give over the 
attempt, 
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The 
attempt. 


E's Obes. Book II. 


KEY. 


Horace very naturally compares the lady to a lions; 


that has loſt her young ; and thereby intimates to his friend the 
danger he would be expofed to, if he perſiſted in his deſign: fo; 
of all the paſſions, revenge gives us the leaſt quiet, and ſets y; 
moſt eagerly on to attempt ſomething againſt the perſon who has 


offended 


— — 


' ODE XXI. 


To his B 


Armen 


OTT LE. 


He merrily admoniſheth it to pour out good old wine 


in honor of Corvinus; 


and afterwards takes occ:- 


ſion to ſum up the virtues of wine. 


Worthy caſk *, of the ſame age with me * who was born 

F when Manlius was conſul, whether you carry in your bo- 

ſom 3 joy, or grief, quarrels, or the furious traniports of lovr, 

or eaſy and quiet fleep; under whatever conſulſhip * you was 

ſtored with good Maſſic wine, O worthy to be produced ox 

the beſt day of the feaſt ; come down, at the defire of Corvi- 
nuss, to furniſh us with the choiceſt wine. 


Although he be inſtructed 


in the principles of the Socratica! 


10 philoſophy *, yet will he prove no enemy to thee, It is known 
that the virtue of old Cato * was often enlivened and invigorate! 


by wine. 


You with a gentle violence * can tame the moſt 


ſtinate mind: you can often the cares of the wiſe, and bring 


15 to light their moſt hidden ſecrets: you reſtore hope and rc- 


ſolution 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 O worthy caſt. Pia Fla. Feoculatoria 
ej bac Ode ( ait Chabotius ), abi Pacta ccllo- 
2itur cum 151 ampbord, tanguam cum ho- 
wine, ac ipſt tribuit qu vino in ipſo contents 
w2@xime conveniunt. This Ode is of a jo- 
<ular kind, where the poet addreiles his 
caſk, as if it were a man, and aſfcribes to it 
what agrees only to the wine it contains. 

2 Off the ſame age with me. That is, 
filled the tame year in which I was born, 
under the conſulihip of L. Manlias Ter- 
guatus and L. Aurelius Cotta, in the year 
of the city 688. ä 

3 Whether you carry in vour boſom. Hor- 
race deſcribes here the different effects of 
wine, according to the different tempers of 
thoſe who drink jt. And, that he might 
do it with the greater wit and judgment, 


ſaying, that the caſk carries in its boſom 
complaints, mirth, quarrels, love, a 
ſleep. This, it muſt be allowed, is a ver) 
ingenious way of deſcribing the-thing. 
4 Under whatever conſ-{ſhip. The A5. 
mans, when they filled a caſk with wine, 
commonly marked it with the name of tne 


4 perſon who was conſul at that time; i® 


that the age of the wine always appexred 
from the name that was upon the veſſel, 

5 Corvinus. This is the ſame M. Vat 
rius Meſſaia Corvinus, who was con ſul in 
the year of the city 722, and is fo much 
celebrated by Tibullus. But all the praiſes 


of that poet do him not ſo much honor, 


as the ſingle elogium of Cicero, in his 15th 
letter to Brutus. Cave putts probitate, en. 
ſtantiã, curd, fludio reipublice puid fun 


be makes uſe of a very agreeable figure, * 


1 


* on be foun* 
oe ſmile, &c. Nor can an perton b 
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md 
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The KE v. 


offended us. He, at the ſame time, endeavours to expoſe the folly 
and vanity of this conteſt, by the indifference and contempt 
wherewith this young man regarded the purſuits both of the one 
and the other. 

It is uncertain at what time this Ope was written, 


O DE XXI. 
Ad AMPHOR AM. 


ocos? admonet eam ut effundat vetuſtum vinum in gratiam 
Corvini; "unde occaſione oblatd commemorat laudes vini. 
| ORD 0O,. 
Pia tefla, nata mecum 
Manlio conſule, ſeu ta 


ris querelas, five jocos, ſeu 


Nata mecum conſule Manlio, 
Seu tu querelas, five geris jocos, 


Seu rixam, & inſanos amores, rixam, & inſanos amores, ſeu 
Seu facilem, pia teſta, ſomnum; facilem —_— 1 

. nominee jervVas ſectum — 

Quocunque lectum nomine Maſſicum 33 
Servas, moveri digna bono die; die; deſee de, Corwino jubente, 
Deſcende, Corvino jubente, premere langs idiora vina. Ille, 
Promere languidiora vina. nee madet ſermenibus 

wi D ge Secraticis, non horridus neg- 
Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet liget te. Virtus priſci Catenis 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 10 . — & ee. Jap ca- 
Narratur & prifci Catonis . eras 


8 k : | ad moves lene tormentum ingenio 
Sæpè mero caluiſſe virtus. duro : tu retegis curas & ar- 


Tu lene tormentum inzento admoves — conſilium 2 Jo- 
DL. f ES . | C0j9 Ly @09 & tu reducis ſpem vi- 
6 __ uinque duro: tu ſap LENtLuUM reſque meniibus anxiis; & addi 
Curas & arcanum jocoſo 15 
Contilium retegis Lyæo: & 
Tu ſpem reducis mentibus anxiis 


ANNOQTATIOQONS 


who equals him in probity, reſolution, ng nance, and behavedwith the utmoſt probity 
« concern for the commonwealth, and reſolution to the very laſt. After his 
* Secratical philsſophy. The ſame with | death, the Athenians, repenting of their 


the Academic. Srcrates, who was the| raſhneſs, in condemning, without ſuffici- 


tounder of this philoſophy, was an Athe-| ent evidence, this great and good man, and 
nan by birth, and declared by the oracle | full of indignation againſt thoſe who had 
2 Apills to be the wiſeſt man in his time, | wrongfully accuſed him, put them to 
<intitian calls him the fountain, as Tully | death, and erected ſtatues to his honor. 
tore him the prince, of phjloſophers.| 7 Old Cato. Cato the cenſor, not Cars 
© wa; maſter of Xenophon and Plato, who | of Utica, as ſome groundleſsly imagine. 
we given a full account of him; for he] 8 You with a gentle violence. In the 
eft nothing in writing himfelf. He dedi- | original, admovere t5rmentum, of the ſame 
cated himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of mora-| import as adhibere vim. It is a metaphor 
lity. In his old age, when he was ac- taken from war, when they advance with 
cuſedof contemning the Gods, he was con- their batteries and machines to atlault a 


N to drink off a cupof poiſon, which | town, 


© did with a ſerene ang cheerful counte- - 9The 
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ſolution to the moſt dejected minds; and give boldneſs to the 
poor, who after ſharing your favors fear neither the ſtern Jook 
of monarchs, nor the arms of ſoldiers, : 
| O honorable caſk, may Bacchus, and Venus, if ſhe will be 
20 favorably preſent, with the Graces flow to untie the knot of 
concord, and the burning lamps, continue . and our af. 


& until the returning ſunꝰ eclipſes the feeble light of the 
ars. | | 
ANNOTATION S. 


9 The returning ſun. It was common for ſame Book, ſays to Myxcenas ; 


thoſe nocturnal meetings to keep together — Et vigil lucernas 

till day-light made them think of parting. Perfer in lucem. 

Thus Herace, in the eighth Ode of the Ang 
The KE. 


HEERFULNESS is that excellent frame of mind, whereby 

a man is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but alſo a perfect 
maſter of all the paſſions, powers, and faculties of his foul: his 
imagination is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed; and his 
temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or ſolitude, He 
comes with a reliſh to all thoſe good things nature has provided 
for him, taſtes the pleaſures of the creation which are round about 
him, and does not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils to 
which the life of man is obnoxious. As this cheerfulneſs therefore 
is the life and foul of converſation and company, we ſhould al- 
ways endeavour to be poſſeſſed of it, when we expect to meet with 
any of our friends. This was the cafe with Horace, when he _ 
es ; 


—__ — 
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O DE XXII. 
To DIANA, 


He conſecrates to her the Pine-tree that ſhaded his 
_ country-ſeat, 


Diana *, threefold Goddeſs , virgin-proteCtreſs of the 
mountains and 'groves, who being thrice invocated? 
heareſt the prayers of women in childbirth, and deliveref 


—_— them 
ANNOTATIONS. | 
1 Diana. The. daughter of Jupiter by | wild beaſts, carrying always about with 
Latena, born at the ſame birth with Apollo. her a bow and quiver. She had many 
She was remarkable for her chaſtity, avoid- | temples built to her, of which that a! 
ed the company of men, and lived in the j Epheſus was the moſt famous. * 
woods, where ſhe exerciſed herſelf, and the} 2 Zbreefold Goddeſs. Either becauſe 


Nymphs her companions, in hunting of the threcfold name ſhe bore, * bs 
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Vireſque ; & addis cornua pauperi, n 


. . trementi iratos apices regum 
Poſt te neque Iratos tr ementi neque arma militum. Te Ne- 
Regum apices, neque militum arma. 20 ducent, Liber, & Venus, fi 
Te Liber, &, ſi læta aderit, Venus, fo _ & Gratie fegres 
2 crvere nod un VIVEqUE HM. 

Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiæ, cerne, denec Pbabus redions 
Vivzque producent lucernæ, fugat aſtra. 


Dum rediens fugat aſtra Phoebus. 
SAN UTATIUNS 


And Preperti us, to teſtity his joy at the | Sic nofen: fdrerd, fic ducam carmine, done 
victory obtained by Avguſtus in the battle} Iryiciat radios in mea wina dies. 

of Aftiun:y lays ; © I will ſpend the night with a poem, until 
the ſun darts his beams on my wine. 


The KE. 


this ODE. Corvinus, meeting him one day, told him that he would 
come to ſup with him: upon this, Horace endeavours to put him- 
ſelf into as good a humor as poſſible, and addreſſes his caſk to 
furniſh him with the beſt of wine. Wine is a friend to learning 
and philoſophy; it enhvens the genius, and ſtrengthens virtue. 
Wine relieves our cares, drives away deſpair, and gives courage 
to the indigent and unfortunate. | 


Redellius dates this Op; either from the year of the city 723, 
when Corvinus entered upon his conſulſhip, or from the year 720, 
when he triumphed for his victory over the Gauls. According to 
tnat computation, it was either in the 36th or 39th Year of Horace's 


age, before CHRIST 28 or 25; ſo that it muſt be either 1767, or 
1764 years old. | | 


— — ——— 
n 


— 1 
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ODE XXII. 
In DI AN A M. 


Conſecrat Pinum imminentem ville ſuæ. 


ORD O. 
n nemorumque aa Diana, Diva triformis, 


| virgo cuſtos montium 
Quæ laboraiites utero puellas „ e. ; 0s 


Jer vocata audis, adimiſque letho, ta audis puellas laborantes 
Diva triformis : utero, adimiſque leibo; finus 


ANNOTATIONS. 


heaven, Diana on earth, and Preſerpine in, the ancients uſually aſcribed a fortunate 
bell; or becauſe of the threefold appear- delivery to the aſſiſtance of ſome Goddeſs. 
ance of the moon, the creſcent, the half, The women uſually offered their prayers 
and the full moon. | to her on that occaſion. Ter. Audr. 

3 Thrice invocated. If we conſider the June Lucina, fer cpem, ſerya me, obſecr2. 
Uſhculty that attends childbirth, and the] O Lucina, belp, freſerve me, I bejeech 
langer thete is either of loſing the mother; you. Cicero de Nat. Deor. Ut apud Gre- 
er the child, it will not ſeem ſtrange mr cas Dianam eamgue Luciferam, fic apud noſe 
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286 : HORAC E's 
5 them from death; the pine-tree * hanging over my village 


conſecrate to thee, which I pro 


with the blood ofa boar 5 medi 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tros Funonem Lucinam in pariendo invocant. 
As among the Greets, itis uſual for women 
in childbirth to call upon Diana Lucifera; 


OpEs. 


Boox It; 


miſe to ſprinkle every year joyful 
tating a crols bite to his wx 


monly ſacred to Cybele and Iſis, Horace hers 
confetrates it to Diana, becauſe, as Day 
obſerves, Diana, Tfis, Cybele, Cera, &. 


fo among the Romans, they invoke __ were but different names of the differs: 


Lucina. CITY of the fame divinity, 
4 The pine-tree. The pine was com- 


*. The K xy. 

HE propenſity of the mind to religious worſhip, and its m- 

tural tendency to fly to ſome ſuperior being for ſuccour in 
dangers and diſtreſſes, are ſtrong proofs of a Go ! and Providence; 
and that we were originally deſigned for the wa: hip and fervice of 
the ſupreme Creator of all things. Upon receiving any extraordi. 
nary and unexpected good fortune, graticude naturally arifes in our 
minds to ſome inviſible ſuperintendent ; and v are forced to 2c- 
knowledge that wiſdom and goodneſs ſhine ir. che make and con- 
ſtitution of things. Horace, in this Ops, makes his acknowledy. 
ments to Diana for the ſuccour ſhe had granted to one of his miſ- 


treſſes 


21 


— 


4 -_ 4 —— 


— — — —— 


ODE XXII. 
To PHIDYLE. 


The Gods are to be worſhipped with pure hands, and 
the teſtimony of a well-ſpent life. 


Ruſtic Phidyle?, if you have lifted up your extended hands 

with their palms towards heaven ꝰ at the new moon}; if 

you have appeaſed the Houſhold-gods with incenſe, corn ot 

this year's growth *, and fa hungry pig *: your fruitful vine 

5 ſhall not feel the deſtroying ſouth-weſt wind, nor your corn 

the barren blaſting , and the tender young of your flocks ſhal 
eſcape unhurt the dangerous ſeaſon of autumn. i 

ä or 


ANNOTATIONS. 


rt Phidyle. A proper name, derived from | fo natural and proper to that duty, that al- 
the Greek PriowAog, 55 parcis, fru gal, moſt all nations and religionshaveobſcrvel 


ſparing. She was probably Horace's houſe - 
k-eper, and had demanded the liberty of 
offering ſumptuous ſacrifices, For the wo- 
men, who in the country are much given 
to ſuperſtition, were commonly intruited 
with the care of the domeſtic ſacrifices, 
» With their palms towards heaven, This 


was thc ordiaary geſture in prayer, and 18 


it. They always lifted up their hands ia 
ſuch manner, that the palm was turned to- 
wards hezven; and this is the man 
of the original, In the firſt Book of the 
Annen, where Aneas is overtaken Wit 3 
ſtorm, he addreſſes the Gods in this poſtutt. 


- Daplices tendens ad ſidera 1 
, 4 9 
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Imminens ville tua pinus eſto, 

Quam per exactos ego lætus annos 

Verris obliquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 A bear. The heathens never offered a | were very much given to venery, andconſe- 


imminens villæ eſto tua, quam 
ego per exattos annos lets 
donem ſanguine werris medi- 
tantis ictum obliquum. 


ſuc- animal in ſacriſice to Piana, but com- quently the ſacrifice of them would be the 
monly a boar, or a he- goat, becauſe theſeſ more acceptable to that chaſte Goddeſs. 


— 


— 


The K Ex. 
treſſes in childbed; and in teſtimony of his thankfulneſs for fo 


great a favor, conſecrates to her the pine-tree that ſhaded his 


country-ſeat, under which he promiſes every year to facrifice a 


boar, and ſprinkle the tree with its blood. 


When this ODE was written, is uncertain. Du Hamel: Hanc 
Olen imminente partu Glycere ſcripſit Horatius, qua ipſi parturienti 
Dianam precatur Horace, ſays Du Hamel, wrote this OpE when 


Glycera was at the point of lying-in, in which he prays Diana to 


be propitious to her. 


— 


a 


O DE XXIII. 
Ad PHIDYLEN. 
Di puris manibus, ac conſcientid vite bene actæ, ſunt colendi. 
| | ORD O. | 
O Phidyle _ | 
| tuleris carlo manus 


pinas naſcente Luraz 


QELO ſupinas ſi tuleris manus 
Naſcente Luna, ruſtica Phidyle 3 


Si thure placaris & horna V placdris Lares thurey 
Fruge Lares, avidaque porca : bernd fruge, avidaque 
Nee peſtilentem ſentiet Africum 5 — ee age Pros 
Facunda vitis, nec ſterilem ſeges me ſeges flerilan rubigi- 
Rubiginem, aut dulces alumni nem, aut dulces alumni ga- 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. eee e ee 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Liftirg up the palms of both his hands 1e A the. new moon. Naſcente Lund, at 
braven. And in the fourth Anas, where the birth of the moon: a metonymy for 
larbas prays againſt AZ necs, when he heard | the time of the moon's firſt avpearances 


tnat he was to marry queen Dido, and | This was the uſual time of ſacriſice in 


might at laſt ſubdue him: the country. | 
Dicitur ante aras, media inter numina Di- 4 Corn of this year's groxoth, In the 
vim, | original hornd fruge. Hornus comes from 


Multa Jovem manibus ſ pplex ordfe ſupi- | the Greck word Gpcg, a year. 
nis. A hungry pig. For this was the ſacri- 
He ford before the altar, amidſt the images | fice moſt commonly offered to the Houſ- 
of the Gods, and with the palms of his hands | hold-gods. | 
led torvardt beaven put up many petitions 6 The barren blaſting. Rubigo (which is 
„Jupiter: that is, he made a long prayer | the word uſed in the original) is when the 
t him in that poſture, | yore 
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For the devoted victim, which feeds on ſnowy Aleidus, 
16 among the oaks and elms, or is nouriſhed by the paſtures q 
Albania, ſhall tinge with its blood the akes of the prieſts, It 
is not required of you to appeaſe your Houſhold-gods with the 
blood of many ſacrifices, it ſufficeth to crown them with roſe. 

15 mary and myrtle. « 
If you touch the altar * with pure hands, your offering of 
handful of bran and falt will appeaſe the angry Gods, nor 


would a ſumptuous ſacrifice be more acceptable. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


| Ears of the corn become dry, and go into | to be more magnificent; and that Private 
powder; it is moſt commonly thought to | perſons ſhould regulate their expence by 
be owing ta the too great heat of the fun. | their revenues. 

7 For the devoted victim. He means that 8 If you touch the altar, This paſſage has 
theſe victims were reſerved for the public | very much embarifſed the commentators; 
ſacrifices made by the priefts, which ought | it 


Jo ITY 


The K tv. 


HERE is not, among all the Ops of Horace, one in which 

he expreſſes himſelf with more juſtice of the Supreme Being,or 
ſhews better ſentiments of morality. Phidyle, who was probably 
Horace's houſe-keeper in the country, imagined (as ignorant people 
are very apt to do) that the Gods were beſt pleaſed with magnificent 
ſacrifices ; and therefore begged that he would allow her to be ata 
greater expence in their worſhip. Horace, by way of anſwer, 
writes this ODE; in which he tells her that the Gods were not ſo 
attentive 


—_——— 


ODE XXIV. 


He inveighs againſt the vices of the age, and propoſes 
a remedy for them. 


: LTHOUGH you fill the Tuſcan and Apulian ſeas with 
your houſes and palaces, although you are poſſeſſed of 
greater riches than can be found in the untouched treaſures of 

5 Arabia *, and opulent India *; yet, if once cruel Neceſſity hx 
his adamantine claws upon theſe lofty edifices, you'll neither 


be able to free your mind from fears, nor deliver yourſelf fron 
the ſtroke of death. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I The unte: ched treaſures of Arabia. This] 2 Opulent Irdia. The Eaft Indus both 
Ode was written before Alius Largus had | on this and the other fide the Cargo 
led an army againſt the Arabians, and Strabe gives a particular deſcription 9 i 
made them ſubje & to the Remans, which in his 15th Book. bor 
happened not till the tenth conſulſhip of | 3 Cruel Neceſſity. This 1s 3 nate 
Auguſtus, Arabia had been famous for its taken from the cuſtom of fixing i! 


tiches long before this time. | . 


Happrer 


Obs XXIV. Q. HORATII FLACCK 389 
> nivali paſcitur Algido |Nam vickima deveta, p 
Nam, que = ts ter & i105 10 paſcitur nivali Algido, inter 
Devota, ere l 35 quercus & ilices, aut creſcit in 
Aut creſcit Albanis in herbis Albanis berbis, tinget cerwice 
Victima, pontificum ſecures ſecures pontificum, —_ at- 
. *1 * C. tinet te core nantem de vos 
Cervice tinget. Le nihil attinet Deos res rore fragiligue 
Tentare muita cede bidentium, myrto, tentare multa cude bi- 
Parvos coronantem marino 15 denim. Si 2 mats 
41 aram tetigit, mollibiti tamen 
Rore Deos fragili oe — Y rto. 4 Ponntes farre Pio & 
[mmunis aram ſi tetigit manus, micd ſalitate, non (nec) blan- 
Non ſumptuo'z blandior hoſtia dior efet ſumptucſe heſtia, 
Mollibit erſos Penates 
Farre pio & ſaliente mica, 20 
ANNOTATIONS. 


it would be needleſs to recite their differ- | the moſt natural, and to agree beſt with the 
ers opinions about it. I have made choice | defign of the Ode. The reader may, for 
of that interpretation which ſeems to me | his further ſatisfaction, conſult Dacier. 


The K E v. i 


attentive to the ſacrifices themſelves, as to the diſpoſition of mind 
wherewith they were offered. The purity of life, and upright- 
neſs of behaviour, were what they mainly regarded; and that, pro- 
vided theſe accompanied the offerings that were made them, how- 
ever ſmall they might be, they were not the leſs acceptable. How 
exactly does this agree with the doctrines of that religion we pro- 
feſs, and the idea the Scriptures give us of our great Creator 
It is uncertain when this OpE was written. 


ODE XXIV. 
Seculi ſui vitia inſectatur, & eorum remedia proponit. 
ORD O. 


NTACTIS opulentior : | Le occupes mne Tyr- 


Theſauris Arabum, & divitis Indi X, rhenum mare, & omne 


ag a mare Apulicum, tuis cæmentis, 
Cæmentis licet occu opulentiar intactis theſauris A 


Tyrrhenum omne tuis, & mare Apulicum 79% & Indic divitis; ta- 
i fg adamantins l 5 men, fi dira Neceſſitas figit 


8 . 1 : adamantinos clawns ſummis ver- 
ummis verticibus dira Neceſſitas tic ibus, non expedies animum 
Clavos, non animum metu, 


metu, non expedies caput 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 


. {aqueis mortis. 
- ANNOTATIONS. 
oo in the wall of one of their temples, | that they are of no force to keep out the 
at the number of their years might be | fears of death from the mind, or hinder 
: 2 It has alſo a reference to all thoſe | the body from yielding itſelf a ſacrifice to 
dy. ways that rich men, by their mortality. Dira Neceſſitas ; by Neceſſity 
5 and power, take to perpetuate or |the ancients underſtood death, deſtiny, the 
prolong their lives. Horace here ſays, ; | Fates. 
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HO RAC E's OpEsV. Book III. 


Happier is the life of the Scythians *, whoſe wandering houſes 
arc conveniently carried from place to place on waggons, and 
of the unpoliſhed Getz ; to them the unmeaſured acres produce 
a common crop and corn for bread ; they confine themſelye; 
to cultivate a piece of ground but one year, and not for ſuc- 
ceſſors who with N fortune aſſume their place, and give 
reſt to thoſe who are diſcharged from their labour. There the 
innocent wives form no deſigns againſt the children of a for- 
mer marriage now deprive of their mothers ; nor does the 
wife made bold by the greatneſs of her fortune aſſume a right 
to rule over her huſband, ſhe gives no ear to the fine ſpeeches 
of gallants. To be poſſeſt of the virtue of their parents i 
eſteemed the moſt valuable portion, a chaſtity incapable of 
being corrupted that will not fo much as hear the ſeducing 
words of another: all crimes are by them held in the utmo{ 
deteſtation, or, if committed, puniſhed with death, Oh! 
who among us will form the generous defign to ſtop the im- 
pious murders, and ſtay the fury of the civil wars 5 ? If he is 
deſirous of being celebrated by ſtatues as the father of his 
country, let him have the boldneſs to oppoſe the mighty cur- 
rent of vice: he ſhall tnereby become famous to poſterity ; for 
alas! ſo unaccountable is our folly and madneſs, that men of 
virtue and merit are hated when alive, but when dead we can 
never regret them too much. 

To what purpoſe ſerve our complaints, if offenders are not 
ſeverely puniſhed ? What advantage have we from good laws, 
if they are not religiouſly obſerved © ; if neither thoſe places of 
the world that are barred up by the inſupportable heats, nor the 
northern regions rendered uninhabitable by the exceſſive cold, 


and 
AFNNOQOTSMETION 


Fates. Laqueis- mortis, the ſtroke, the| F+/tin, ſpeaking of the Scythiary, ſays ; Ii. 


ſnares of death. Horace, as Dacier ob-| ter fe nulli 


nes; nec enim agrum exercen'y 


ſerves, repreſents death as an enemy with | nec domus illis ulla, aut tectum aut jedes it, 
a net in her hand, which ſhe caits ovex! armenta aut pecora ſemper paſcentibus, & per 


the 
4 


heads of thoſe ſhe deſigns to attack. | incultas ſolitudines errare ſalitis. Laren d. 
The Scytbians. Nothing can be more beroſque ſecum in pla:ftris vebunt, quibus, ce- 


beautiful and elegant than the deſcription | riis imbrium hyemiſque cauſa tectis, pro demi. 
which Horgce here gives us of the way of | bus utuntur. Fuſtitia gentis ingen, 1 


life 


thc: 


and manners of the Scy:hians ; that legibus. Aurum & argentum non appetunt: 
r houſes are moveable, chat they con- TheScythiansincloſe nopieces of ground 


fine themſelves but one year to a piece of | to cultivate and render fruitful; they 


ground, and take their turns in cultivating 
it; and that their innocence and ſimplicity 
of manners was what they were never e- 
qualled in by an 
ware of thinking this a mere poetical fic - 
tion, and invented, according to the fancy 
of Horace, merely to embelliſh his poetry; 


© have no fixed houſes or habitation*, be⸗ 
ing always employed in feeding theft 
ce herds and flocks, and accuſtomed totra- 
ation. We are to be- “ veland wander through uninhabited and 

« yncultivated deſerts. They carry then 
c wives and children in wains, which tue 
ce cover with ſkins to fence them from” 


for, upon examination, we ſhall find it to “ rain and cold, and uſe inſtead of houſes: 


be exactly agreeable to the truth of hiſtory. 85 Juſtice is praiſed among chem rather 
. 


4 from 


—— 
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N * Campeſtres Scytbhæ, quorunt 
Campeſtres melius Scythz, 2 2 rite trabunt vagus 
Quorum plauſtra vagas ritè trahunt domos, domos, & rigid Getæ vivunt 
Vivunt, & rigidi Getz; IO | melits ; quibus jugera imme- 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas bona 27 ng p =P n- = 
Fruges & Cererem fer unt; 5 long ior — & wicarius re- 
ec cultura placet longior annua, creat quali forte defunfum 
Defunctumque laboribus 15 laboribus, I, lie mulier inno- 
Kan Ai recreat forte vicarius. cens temperat privignis caren- 


; tibus matre; nec dotata conjux 
Illic matre car entibus 757 virum, nec fidit nitido 


ROT. . ; . adultero, Illic, wirtus pa- 
Privignis mulier _—_ _ — 50 rentum eſt, eſtimatur, magna 

Nec dotata r egit virum ; dos, & caſtitas certo feedere 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 20 


metuens alterius wirl : & nefas 
Dos eſt magna parentium 85 peccure, aut pretium eſt mori. 


f . 5 O quiſquis wolet tollere impias 
Matos) 88 alterius viri cades, aut rabiem civicam: 
Certo fœdere caſtitas : 


fi _ ſubſcribi ſtatuis pater 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eſt mori, | 


ium, is, clarus poſtgenitisy 
1 0 g audeat refrenare indomitam 
O quiſquis volet impias 25 


f 2 licentiam; quatenus ( beu ne 
Cædes, aut rabiem tollere civicam : fas ! ) odimus virtutem incolu- 


Si quæret pater urbium mem, ſublatam verd ex oculis 
Subſcribi ſtatuis, indomitam audeat ffum, 5 invidi. Quid, quor- 


: a ſum, triſtes quærimoniæ, ſi 
Nefrænare licentiam, culpa non reciditur ſupplicio ? 


Claruspoſtgenitis; quatenus, heu nefas! 30 Quid 1 leges ye 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, n 


l g 5 mundi incluſa — ca- 

Sublatam ex oculis quærimus invidi. loribus, nec latus finiti- 

Quid triſtes querimoniæ, mum 2 3 

Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? rate ſolo, abigunt merca- 
Quid leges tine moribus 35 


Vanz proficiunt; ft neque fervidis 
Pars incluſa caloribus 


Mundi, nec Boreæ finitimum latus, | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


from a natural principle than in obe- | ten before the end of the civil wars. A 
* dience to laws. — They covet neither guſtus was never better pleaſed with any 
gold nor ſilver.“ It is further to be ob- — conferred upon him by the ſenate, 
ſerved here, with how great delicacy Hæ- | than when they diſtinguiſhed him by the 
race diſſuades his countrymen from covet- | title of Pater Patri. Hence the inſcrip- 
ouſneſs, and an extravagant humor for | tion of that ancient medal, S. P. Q. R. Pa- 
great and ſumptuous buildings; as if he |rentiConſervatoriſuo: ** The ſenate and peo- 
had faid, Theſe riches, and the fine houſes ple of Rome to their parent and preſerver. WH! 
which you build on the ſea-fide for cool- | 6 hat advantage baue we from good Wl! 
neſs and pleaſure, are ſo far from making | /avs, if they are not religiouſly obſerved ? 8 
You happier, or bettering your conſtitu- | This is the rhetorical figure commonly 1 
don, chat the Scytbians, who have no houſes called Erotema; what do uſeleſs laws profit "4 
a all, nor any fixed habitations, and travel | without manners? ſhewing, that it was in i, "ohh 
ich their wives and children in waggons, |vain to hope for a reformation from the 1 
«cw more of happineſs, live longer, and laws then in being, if thoſe who enacted f 
*1)% 2 more innocent contented life. them did not ſet good examples, and the Wh 
. Stay the fury of the civil wars, This |breakers of them were not ſeverely pu · | 'K 
n chat the Ode now before us was writ- | niſhed. | 4 


Us 7 Poverty, 
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292 | 
and which are continually beſet with mountains of ice and ſnow, 


40 


45 


50 


55 


bo this unworthy. heir, cheats without diſtinction his friend and 


truly touched with remorſe for our crimes,. we ought to ſtrike 


; HORACE' ODpas Boon ll 
can ſtop the courſe of the coyetous merchant; and if the expe. 
rienced mariner boldly braves the raging ſea? Poverty, which 
is now. eſteemed the greateſt reproach ?, forces us to attempt 
or ſubmit to any thing that we may avoid it, and ſtrongly in- 
clines us to forſake the rugged path of virtue. 

Let us therefore conſecrate in the Capitol *, whither we are 
called by the cries and acclamations of the people; or let us 
caſt into the neareſt ſea our gold, our riches, and precious 
ſtones, which are the ſource of all our calamities. If we are 


at the root of this pernicious avarice z we ought to inſpire our 
youth with noble ſentiments ?, and harden them by painful 
exerciſes. 

A young man of quality now-a- days knows not how to ma- 
nage his horſe, untaught and unexperienced,. and is afraid to ap- 
pear at the chace; yet he wants not ſxill to play at the Grecian 
trochus *?, or at the dice forbidden by the las; while in the 
mzan time the perfidious father, to amais great poſſeſſions for 


his hoſt. For although the riches of the wicked increaſe; yet 


ATT 4 . a 
the value of five hunde 


- 4 webis, cc My evil deſires, fall you to the 


they always find lomething wanting to ſatisfy their deſires, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


Poverty, which is ne ꝙeemed the 
9reatrft reach. He ſpeaks here not ac- 
cording Tt his on opinion, but to that of 
the vuigar, and mentions it as one of the 
greateſt ſigns of the corruption and dege- 
neracy of the age, that poverty was held in 
CONTENPT. 

8 Let us ther: fore conſecrate in the Capi- 


col. The beit way to remove the evils; © ſtrous and unnatural.” 


that proceed from covetouſneſs, is to {ſtrike 
at the root of it; to conſectate their mo- 
ney to the Gods, ory for the uſe of the 
public, put it into the common treaſury ; 
by winich they would gain the praif.: and 
approbation of all men. Thus Sartorius, 
ig the life of Augiſtus, chap. 30. I cei- 
lam Capitalini euis ſederim milla peda 
euriy gemmajque & margaritas quinge#utics 


S. wad donatione contalit. He pretentee 


bottom, it is better that I drown you, 
© than that you drown me.“ Torrentiuc, 
up2n this Ode, ſays ; Selebart autem witere 
guidguid deteflabantur, ut predigia & pr- 
terta omnia, vel in ignem wel in profiuertr 
abjicere. ©* The ancients were wont ta 
© commit to the flames or ſea, whatever 
they hated or abhorred, as things mon- 
So that Heærace 
nere adviſing his countrymen to throw 
their money and jewels into the ſea, doth 
no more than adviſe them to hate and ab- 
hor thoſe things which were the occalion 
of their vices and degeneracy.; that the 
cauſe being remaved, the bad effeRs mig: 
ceaſe. Aurum inutile materies ſumnni nal. 
© Deſtructive or pernicious gold is tie 
s cauſe of the greateſt evils.” Jr, 
b. iii. Lycurgus aurum argentumpue, uud 


« at one time to the temple of Frprer 
& Capitolinus ſixteen thouſand pounds of 
6e gold, and precious ſtones and pearls to 
ſeltertla. 
if that was not agreeable to them, they 
on ght to throw them into the ſea, after 
the manner of Crates the Theban phila- 
ſopher, who, throwing a great quantity. of 
gold into the ſea, ſaid, Abite peſſum male 
cupicitates, Vos ego mergamy ple ue mergar! 


2nium ſcelerum materiam, ſuſtulit. - 
e curgus forbid the uſe of gold and ſilver, 
ag che ſountain and ſpring of al ic 
and corruption.“ ö 

9 Inſpire our youth with noble ſentiments 
it is not ſufficzent to eradicate out ol on 
mind a principle of avarice; but it is fur- 
ther neceſſary ta take a proper care of d 
education of children, to form their un 
to great ſentiments, and accuſtom them ia 


{ i ſes. and not bring them upin 
painful exerciſes, and not bringt ide 
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Duratæque ſolo “ nives, 


torem; & callidi navite vin- 


1 7 Pp > c 2 id Fs 7 — 
Mercatorem abigunt; horrida callidi 40 , e HE Pau 


Vincunt æquora navitze ? 


Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 


Quidvis & facere & pati, 


Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduæ. 


vel nos in Capitolium, 


Qud clamor vocat & turba faventium; 


Vel nos in mare proximum 


Gemmas, & lapides, aurum & inutile, 


Summi materiam mali, 


peries, magnum chf robrium, 
mubet quitiois & facere & 
pati, deſeritgne wiam ardue 
Virtutis. Ergo nos wel mit- 
tamus in Capitelium, quo cla- 
mor & tirba faventium vo- 
45 cat; v nittamus in prcæxi- 

mum mere gemmas, & lapides, 
auf im inutile, matcriam 
irmi mali. Si hend Pa nitet 
fe cigrumy eradenda ſunt ele- 
mcnta pravi cupidini:; & 


mentes nimis ener a fermande 


Mittamus. Scelerum fi bene pœnitet, 50 fun aſperioribis Puudiiss In- 


Eradenda cupidinis 


Pravi ſunt elementa; & teneræ nimis 


Mentes aſperioribus 


genuus jater neſcit h rere eguo, 
radlis, haud aſluetus, mmet- 
qe venari; dictier ludere ſeu 
Juleas Graco trecho, ſeu malis 


Formandz ſ ſtudiis, Neſcit equo rudis |/*4 wetird legibus : cim in- 


Hzrere ingenuus puer, 


Venarique timet; ludere doctior 


Seu Græco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetita legibus alea: 
Cum perjura patris hdes 


Conſortem ſocium fallat & hoſpitem ||, 60 


Indignoque pecuniam 


conſortem ſoc ium & Heſpitem, 
preperetgue pecuniam huic in- 
digno baredis Scilicet im- 
prebe divitiꝶ creſcunt; tamen 
neſcio quid ſemper abeſt curtæ 


ra. 


Heredi-properet. Scilicet improbæ 


Creſcunt divitiæ; tamen 


Cutte neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rei. 


o pelu, Bentl. f deſerere, ib. 


T firmand#, ib. || hofpites, 2. 


ter a ferjura fides patris fallat 


— — 
— 


ANNOTATION S. 
id!-neſs and inactivity, but harden them !laws at Roe, eſpeclally by the Lex Corne- 
do al! kinds of fatigues, and teach them lia, Publicia, and Titia ; by all which the 


PPP 


to dear poverty and want. 

19 At the Grecian troc bus. It was for- 
merly thought that this was the ſame with 
the play of the top, or rather that of bil- 
lards; but this notion is now generally 
exploded, The trochus was properly an 
Iron hoop, of five or fix foot diameter, 
let round with rings. Kefneth in his Ro- 
mat Antiquities, tells us, that the boys 
and young men uſed to whirl this along, 


45 dur childten do wooden hoops, directin 8 


it witharod of iron, having a wooden han- 
ile; which rod the Crecians called , 
and the Romans, radius. There was need 
"| greatdexterity to guide the hoop right. 
n the mean time, the rings, by the clat- 
£1138 which they made, not only gave the 
Peopie notice to keep out ot the way; but 
contributed very much to the boys di- 
verſion. 
0 at the dice forbidden by the laxvs. 
Sames of hazard were forbidden by the 


games at dice, among others, was ſtrictly 
forbid. Such as tranſgreſſed in this article 
were ſent to priſon. There was however 
an exception to this law, and all ganies 
were allowed of during the Saturnaliu. 
Sueronius tells us, that Auguſtus played at 
dice, not only during the Saturralia, but 
at other feaſts, and on all days. No won- 
der that the Remam were negligent and 
remiſs in the obſervation of the laws, 


when the emperors were ſo little carefut 
to ſhew them a good example. 

12 For although the riches of the wicked 
increaſe, In the ſixteenth Ode of this ſame 
Book, he uſes an exprefiiva much of the 
like nature, Multa petentibus deſunt multa. 
© To them who ſeek much, much is want- 
ce ing.“ Seneca. Avidis avaris nutura parca 
eſt. „To covetous greedy men nature is 
| & ſparing; that is, it is impoſſible for her 

to ſatisfy their unbounded defires, who ne- 
ver think they N together enough. 
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The 


Book 11], 
KE. 


. —_ Go 


——— I gy — ˙ 


F we look upon poverty and riches, as they are apt to produce 
virtues and vices in the mind of man, we may obſerve a fü 
ariſing from poverty, very different from thoſe that ſpring from 
riches. Humility and patience, induſtry and temperance, are 
qualities very often to be found in the poor man. Humanity and 
good-nature, magnanimity and a ſenſe of honor, are the uſu] 
qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, poverty is apt to he. 
tray men into envy, riches into arrogance, Poverty is often at. 
tended with fraud, vicious compliances, repining, murmuring, and 
diſcontent ; riches expoſe a man to pride and luxury: poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon ſupplying our wants; riches 
upon enjoying our ſuperfluities, This laſt is what Horace complains 
of, in this beautiful Opk, as the reigning vice of his time. To 
cure 


— 
— — — * — 9 * — 
— — 


ODE XXV. 
To Baccuvs. 
That inſpired by him he would ſing to the honor of 


AUGUSTUS. 
() Bacchus, whither do you carry me full of your divinity? 


Into what woods, or into what caves, am I driven ſwift 
as the wind with new inſpirations ? In what grottos do ] con- 
template the eternal honors of the renowned Cæſar Auguſtus, 

5 that I may be heard to fix him among the ſtars”, and give him 
a place in the council of Jupiter ? 

I will celebrate what is great *, new, and as yet untouched 
by any other poet. I am filled with the fame aſtoniſhment as 
the three Bacchantes 3, when, awaking + on the tops of the 

10 mountains, they diſcover Hebrus, Thrace white with ſnow, 
and Rhodope 5 trod upon by the feet of barbarians. S 
| ow 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Fix bim among the ſtars. In the ori-|it is otherwiſe: Horace might mer.tion 


> 
- — — 5 
CH PER art 
— — — _ 


ginal it is fellis inſerere. Inſerere here, as 
Dacier obſerves, is for inſertum dicere, ita ut 
inſeri videatur. Thus Ode xix. Book II. 
Iterare mella, for ita deſcribere ut iterum labi 
wideatur. A very beautiful and noble figure. 

2 What is great. This is not only to be 
underſtood of the manner of celebrating, 


but of the things themſelves to be cele- 


brated. Dacier, upon this paſſage, re- 


marks, that an injudicious reader may be- 


apt to imagine the words indictum ore alio, 


added with a deſign to explain recens; but ö 


things ſeemingly new to the Romans uhich 
had been touched on by the Greeks. This1s 
the reaſon hy, after having promiſed that 
be would ſpeak of things new, he adds, and 1 
yet untouched by ary other. That js,eventhe 
Greeks had not done any thing like it. 
3 Bacchantes. The prieſteſſes of Baccbu 
in the original Ewvias. Ewizs and Evui 
are both formed from the word Zea, 
which was the cry of the Bacchartes. . 
4 When, awaking. Bentley, upon this pal. 


ſage, aflerts that the word pn 
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The K xv. 


cure them of this evil, he ſhews that they add nothing to the hap- 
pineſs of life. They cannot prolong our days, or free our minds 
from cares; on the contrary, they increaſe them, and create in us 
deſires that ſerve to render the thoughts of dying leſs ſupportable. 
Hethenmentions the Scythians, who, without regarding-theſe ſuper- 
Auities, lead an infinitely happier life than thoſe who purſue them 
{o eagerly. He concludes with obſerving, that the ſureſt way to 
reform the age is by ſtriking at the root of avarice and luxury, and 
training up the youth in the paths of honor and virtue. 


It appears from verſe 26, that this OpE was written before the 
end of the civil wars. It is commonly thought to be in the 72 3d 
year of the city, the 36th of Horace's age, and 28th before 
CHRIST ; fo it is about 1767 years old. 


- 


—— — ä 
TW "wy 


O DE XXV. 
Ad BAccu uu. 


Se afflatu ejus de Audus ro eximia diflurum, 


| ORD O. 
UO me, Bacche, rapis tui O Bacche, gud rapis me 
2 . * | pleuum tui? Sug in 
Plenum! Quæ in nemora , aut quos „, aut ques in ſpecus 
clox mente nova! ul wvelox agor mente nova  LYut- 
Vel t ? Quibus [agorinſpecus,' vclox ag {7 Qui 


Antris egregii Cæſaris audiar [bus aniris meditans æternum 
77 ad; decus decus egregii Coarigy ut au- 
— * — — FF . 5 |diar inſerere ilium ftellis, & 
Stellis inſerere, & concilio Jovis? concilis vis? Dicam in- 
Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc gre, recens, indictum adhuc 
Indictum ore alio Non ſecus in zugis alia ere. Nun ec us Aupet 2E 

a 1 Jug vias exſomnis in jugis, preſpi- 


Exſomnis 7 ſtupet Evias, | | ciens Hebrum, & Thracen can- 
Hebrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 10 —_ om 2 * luſ- 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro . 


Luſtratam Rhodopen. Ut mihi devio 


* quz nemora, Bentley. + Edonis, id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


i uſed in the original, does not properly | to Evias, and ſo declare it a nominative 
hznify one who awakes out of ſleep, but [or if he ſhall join it with jugis, and ſo 
taat it is of the ſame importance with in- | make an ablative of it. Wanich doubt is 
mms, one who watches thoroughly, who | a ſtrong proof of the uncertainty of his 
nod given to ſleep. He is therefore of | conjecture. | 

imion that we ought to read Edonis; £do- 5 Rbadope. A mountain of Thrace, and 
*in being an epithet given to the Bac-| the ordinary place of rendezvous of the 
carte, on account ot the mountains of | Thracian Bacchantes. Hence che expreſ- 
1hrace, But as Dacier ſays, Dr. Bentley | tion, luſtratam pede barbaro, frequented by 


11 much embarraſſed with it; for he | met there to celebrate their ſolemnities. 
Ws not Whether he ſhall bring it back 94 | © How 


himſelf, after having corrected Edenis, is] barbarians, wiz. the people of Thrace, who. 


n 
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15 and of the Bacchantes who have ſtrength in their hands to tea 


How am I pleaſed® to wander admiring the ſteep rock, 
and gloomy groves! O Bacchus, powerful king of the Najad;! 


up by the roots the talleſt aſn-trees; I will ſpeak of nothing 
mean or in a low ſtrain, of nothing mortal. O Bacchus, it is x 
tempting hazard? to follow a God whoſe temples are alway 
20 environed with the green branch of a vine-tree, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 Hi am I pleaſed ! Horace ſeems here] 7 Naiads, Nymphs, Goddeſſes of the 
delighted with thoſe images of rocks, fo-| ſyrings and fountains, from ide, Fus! 
reſts, and deſerts, which his imagination low. NMuiadum potens, as in Book I. Celli. 


preſented to him. Foreſts and deſerts are Diva potens Cyri, Goddeſs quzen ef Ce. 
the habitation of the Nymphs and Satyrs, Peu. ? 1 queen of. & 


and the poets are lovers of ſolitude, 


8 . 


i. 


— — * * * 
— — 


The KEV. 


K N. public conſecration of the emperors had its origin from 
the deification of Romulus ; after his death this practice was 
diſcontinued, but was again reſumed under the emperors, on moſt 
of whom this honor was conferred. The whole ceremony is 
moſt accurately deſcribed by Herodian in his fourth Book. Horace 
here thinks that the beſt time for a man to expreſs his gratitude, 
is when he is inſpired, becauſe then he ſhews that both his bene- 
factor and himſelf are the favorites of heaven. The ſenate had 
decreed, that the ſtatue of Auguſtus ſhould be placed among thoſe 
of the Gods. Horace, upon this, pretends to be actuated by a divine 
impulſe, and beautifully and artfully begins with a 5 b * 

5 | c 


ODE XXVI. 
| To VENUS. | 
Worn out with old age, he takes his leave of his harp 
and love-affair-, | 
| ITHERTO * I have lived fit for the ſervice of the ladies, 


and have fought * under their banner with ſome got 
but now on the eaſtern wall 3 of the temple of Venus will I hang 
| up 


| ANNOTATIONS, 
1 Iktherto, That is, before his fortieth |zationis, © Whilſt I was young, Ig2ve , 
ar, for at that age he gave over all gal- „ ſelf up to poetry and love; but nov © 
— as his works bear witneſs. Chabo- e am of another age, and have Wer 
us: Quando juvenis fui, Muſas colui & a- views of things, it is reaſonable that 
mores ; nunc alia eſt tas, & aliee ingenii vi- ſhould ceaſe to mind thoſe vile, 
ris, quæ feſtulant immunitatem friſting exerci- a 
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Rupes *, & vacuum nemus 1 * mibi devi N 
4 „ 4s ! | FT . «0 | YUpes VACKARN NEMUS ! 

Mirari libet! O Naiadum potens, potens Naudum, Baccharum - 

Baccharumque valentium . 15 que valentium wertere proceras 
Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos; 2 17 Ao QR 
, of gur, att him: 0 i 

Nil parvum, aut humili modo, 1 moartale. O Lenæe, i- 
Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum eſt, n dulce of equi Deum cin- 

0 Lenze, ſequi eum | Zentem tempora viridi pampino. 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 20 


®* rivos, Bent. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


$1; is a tempting hazard. Horace hav- things might be attended with, it was ne- 
ing przmiſed immediately before, hat he| vertheleſs a tempting hazard to follow the 
would ſpeak of nothing mean, or in alow| impulſes of a God, whoſe teraples were en- 
ſtrain, of nothing mortal, here adds, that; vironed with branches of the vine-tree, 
whatever danger theſe promiſes of great and was always ready 20 aſſiſt his votaries. 


„ 
* 


| The KE v. | 

he might ſhew the ſtrength of his inſpiration; and, in his anſwer, 
gives a reaſon why he was ſo ſtrongly inſpired ; namely, that he 
might be able to ſet forth the praiſes of Auguſtas, who, at his death, 
was, by Jupiter, to be admitted a God into heaven, and with them 
give couuel and direction to all future ons He pretends, 
that his impuſe was equal to that of the Bacchantes; and no wonder, 


for he was not to treat of a common theme, but what excelled 
every. thing that hitherto had been done. | 


This One was probably written upon the conſecration of Au- 
guſtus, in the year of the city 735, 48th of Horace's age, and 16 
before CHRIST; and 1755 years ago. 


„% 


— 


ODE XXVI. 
Ad VENERE NM. 
 Confetus jam ſenefute, valodicit lyre ac amatoribus ſuis. 
F OR DO. 
Vu puellis-nuper idoneus, 


i PER wixi idoneus pu- 
t militavi non fine gloria : 


ellis, & militavi non 


| ** | ine glorid: nunc bic paries 
Nunc arma, defunctumque bello 2 92 lævum latus me 
Barbiton hic paries habebit, ring Veneris, habebit arma, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


And have fought... 'Heſpeaks here al-{ © Love is a kind of warfare, and Cupid has 

legorically of love, comparing it to war. | © a camp peculiar to himſelf.” 

0 Ovia : | 3 The eaſtern wall. The ancients placed 

Militat omnis amor, & babet ſua caſtra their ſtatues with their faces towards the 
Cu pine, fouth 3 


298 


ſouth; ſo that the eaſt was upon their 
teft hand. Horace therefore hung up his 
armour on the wall which was to the 
left of Venus; but to the right of him 
who ſtoud before her in a praying poſture 
that is, upon the eaſtern wall, which was 
eſteemed the moſt fortunate, | 
4 Memphis. A great city of Egypt, in 


the iſland Delta, formed by the Nile. The 


* nd. 


HORACE' Opxs. 

5 up my armour and harp, diſcharged from war. Here place 

the flambeaux, the leavers, and the bows, which threatened; 
break open the gates that were ſhut againſt us. 

O imperial Goddeſs, who ruleſt over happy C yprus, 2nd 

10 Memphis“ that feels nothing of the Scythian cold, chaſtiſe fr 

once the arrogant Chloe 5, and chaſtiſe her with a high hand. 


, 


Book Ill. 


Egyptian kings anciently kept their coun 
in it, being about 150 ſtadia in circuit; i 
is now called Grand Cairo. Near it 0,14 
the pyramids, the burying-places of the 
kings of Egypt, which have made fo great 
a noiſe in the world. In the city was 
alſo a famous temple, conſecrated to 7. 
nus. See Strabo, Book xvii. 


$ Cl, 


—_—_— 
__— 


The Key. 

T T is a piece of great prudence, before the arrival of old age, 

to bid adieu to the purſuits and follies of youth; otherwiſe ſen- 

ſual habits wiil live in our imagination, when our decayed con- 
ſtitution deprives us of a power to gratify them. Horace, a youth 
of a fine genius, great vivacity, anda happy talent for poetry, we 
may eaſily believe would meet with great ſucceſs in love-purſuits, 
bal make a conſiderable figure among the young gallants at Rene. 
This is the very account he here gives of himſelf : Et militaui no 
fine glorig : 1 f Exe under the banners of the ladies with great 


glory. 


— 


O DE XXVII. 
To GAL AT E A. 


He diſſuades her from a voyage to ſea, and admoniſhes 
young women, by the example of Europa, not to be 
induced by the flatteries and fair ſpeeches of their lovers 
to alienate themſelves from virtue and their parents. 


AY the wicked, at their firſt ſetting out, be terrified by 
unlucky preſages; may they hear the cry of the ou 
may they meet upon the way A bitch with young, ora reddiſh 


ſhe-wolt 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 The cry of the owl. The ancients | mentioned in the beginning of this Is 
were very luperſtitious in obſerving prodi- | fellout when they were about to Ops 
gies and ſigns. If any of theſe preſages, 1 
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Leyum marine qui Veneris latus 5 O barbiton defunttum bello. 


Cuſtodit. Hic, hic ponite lucida | Hic, hic ponite lucida funalia, 


veces, & arcus minaces 


Funalia, & vectes, & ar cus wt oppofetis foribus, O Diva re- 
Oppoſitis foribus minaces. gina, =_ tenes beatam Cy- 
0, quæ beatam Diva tenes Cyprum, & prum, Mempbim carentem 


42 nue Sithonia, ſemel tange ar- 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nive, IO | rogantem Chloen ſublimi fla» 
Regina, ſublimi flagello gello, | 


Tange Chloen ſemel arrogantem. | 


* ſecures, Bentley. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Chi. See Ode nineteenth of this, miſtaken ; for all that Horace here deſires 
Book. Chabotius here accuſes Horace wn of Venus, is, that Chl? may not be ſo ſtiff, 
levity; who, at the ſame time that he takes | proud, and arrogant to others, as the was 
his farewel of amours, intercedes that] is him; and that Venus, by puniſhing her 
Cbli may be made to comply with his de-] for it, might make her more humble and 
fires. But in my weak judgment he is} tractable, 


The K Ev. 


glory. It was no eaſy matter for one, ſo well turned to gallantry, 
and ſo ſucceſsful in love- intrigues, to come to a reſolution of giv- 
ing over at forty years of age; and we ought to look upon it as 2 
great evidence of Horace's moderation and command of himſelf. 
He was not only a philoſopher in theory, but in practice. 


This Op was written in the 729th year of the city, and 42d 


of Horace's age, 22 before CHRIST ; fo that at preſent it is 1761 
years old, 


es 


* 


O DE XXVII. 
Ad GALATE AM. 
Debortatur eam @ ſuſcipiendd navigatione, &, exemplo 


Ro, monet virgines, ne amatorum blanditiis ſub- 
ductæ parentum ſe cuſtodiæ ſubtrahant. 


OR D O. 
| be Sony parræ recinentis omen (HMEN recinentis par- 
Ducat, & prægnans canis, aut ab agro | . "©, 2 8 omen 
Kava decurrens lupa Lanuvino, currens ab  agro Lane 


F œtaque vulpes: : | Vino, fſetaque wulpes, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


journey, they leoked upon it as an un- | attended only with proſperous omens. The 
lucky omen, and believed that they ſhould | word which is here tranſlated , is in 
not proſper. He wiſhes therefore, that | the original parra. Commentators are 
theſe unlucky prognoſtics may encounter | very much divided as to the kind of this 
wicked; but that Calatea may be bir, ſome referring it to one 8 and 

N ods 
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3 


10 


15 


20 


* 


30 


ſhe- wolf deſcending. from Lanuvium *, or a pregnant fy - 
may a ſerpent croſſing the way obliquely, and ſwift x; 25 
arrow, ſtop their journey, and frighten their horſes, I, a 


prudent and foreſeeing augur, whom ſhall I fear? Before the 


crow, the . foreteller of approaching rain, ſettle upon the 
borders of the ſtanding lakes, I will pray that a raven ap. 
pearing in the eaſt * may ſatisfy us that the threatened danger 
is averted. | 


But you, Galatea 5, may you be happy wherever you go; at 


whatever diſtance you are removed from me, always preſerye a 


remembrance of my regard: may neither the unlucky wood. 


pecker hinder your journey, nor the wandering crow. 

But do not you ſee the ſetting Orion, with what a loud and 
ſtormy noiſe * rages ? Believe it, I know from experience 
what it is to be in the black gulf of Adria, and what danger 
attends the Apulian winds. Let the wives“ and children of 
our enemies feel the turbulent ſhocks of the riſing ſouth-wind, 
and the toſſing of the troubled fea, when its banks are ſhaken 
by the raging waves. . | 

As for you, remember 7 that daring Europa was drawn on in 
the fame manner when ſhe intruſted her ſnowy fide to a 
treacherous bull; but, though bold at firft, was greatly terrified 
when.ſhe found herſelf deceived in the middle of the ſea, and 
ſurrounded with monſters. This young princeſs, who ſo lately 
was gathering flowers in the meadows, and drefling garlands 
for the nymphs her companions, now, the night being ſome- 
what obſcure, could ſee nothing but the ſtars and _ 

no; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſome to another; it is ſufficient for the Name to Brindifiz and Horace makes this 
underſtanding of this Ode, to know that | wolf to come from Lanuvium, becaul? 
it. was of the unlucky kind. We muſt fur- | Galatea kept this road, as ſhe went to em. 
ther take notice of the epithet recinentis, bark at Brindiſi. It was neceſſary to men- 
which Horace adds to the farra. To ex- | tion thus much, that we might not be 2p! 
plain this, it is ſufficient to remark, that | to think, as other commentators havedone, 
there were two ways in which the augu- | that Horace here uſes Lanuvium for 15 
ries from birds were taken: for ſome tur- | place indifferently. f 
niſhed them with obſervations from their 3 A raven. In the original oſciner c. 
chattering and ſinging, as crows, pies, vm; for the raven was of the numberof 
owls; others, from their flying, of which |the birds called cines, that farniſhed ob. 
kind were eagles, vulturs, buzzards, Sc. ſervations from their ſinging, eſpeciv' 
The former of theſe they called eſcines, f to foretel the changes of the air. 
and the latter alites or præpetes. Some of | 4 In the caſt, Commentators rem, 
theſe were both eſcines and pre petes, as that if the raven raiſed his voice £167 
the raven and this parra. It is for this] from the eaſt, it was a good omen. 
reaſon' that Horace-adds the epithet raci-| Galatea. Interpreters have not 1 
nentit, that he might determine the kind | termined who this Galatea was; nor even 
of augury he meant. ſo much as whether Horace was in lt 


2 Lanmwium. This was a ſmall town| with her. 617 
upon the Appian way, which led from 5 5 
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202  HORACE% Opes 
Who, ſo ſoon as ſhe arrived at Crete * famous and powerfi 
for its hundred cities, tranſported with grief and rage, ſhe 


35 thus broke forth : 


O father, O name of daughter which I have relinquiſbes 
and deſpiſed, O violated piety ! whence have I come? or where 
am I? death is too gentle a puniſhment ® for the crime I have 
committed. But am I awake and deploring ſo bafe an action 

40 or is it a ſhadow and illuſion ** that ſports with my innocence, 
and preſenting itſelf to me through the ivory gate impoſ:; 
upon me by a falſe dream? Was it better for me thus to ex. 
poſe myſelf to danger in croſſing theſe long and tedious ſex, 
or to have remained at home, and amuſed myfelf in gathering 

45 the riſing flowers? Had I now but in my power this infamous 
deceitful bull, with what pleaſure, in the rage th:.t now poſ- 
ſeſſes me, would I tear to pieces, or break the horns of this 
creature I was lately fo fond of. | 

Shameleſs! I have forſaken the houſe and Gods of my f:- 

50 ther: ſhameleſs! I delay ſurrendering myſelf ** up to the infer- 
nal Gods. Great Gods, if there be any of you that give ear 
to my complaints, it is my wiſh that i 
among lions: grant, O Heavens, before hideous leanneß 
ſeize my comely chezks, and nouriſhment and beauty defert 

55. my ſlender limbs, while I am yet in my bloom and vigor, 

_ become the prey of ſavage tigers. 
retched and contemptible Europa“, your abſent father 
purſues you with reproaches: why do you thus delay to put 
an end to your infamous life? Yeu may die by hanging 
yourſelf upon this wild aſh-tree with 

60 you have ſo fortunately carried about with you. Or if you 
chooſe rather to die among rocks, and ſtones. pointed with 
ſpeedy death ; delay no longer, but truſt yourſelf to the violent 
{ſwift ſtorm, the winds and ſeas; unleſs, though deſcended from 


ANNOTATIONS. 


8 Crete. An iſland of the Mediterranean 
ſea, now Candia. It was in former times 
powerful and wealthy, and famous for its 
hundred cities. Virgil, in the 3d Ancid: 

Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima 

regna. 

T be people of Crete inhabit a hundred cities, 
vbich are as ſo many fruitſul kingdoms. 

| Homer calls it in his Odyſſey, envernxor- 
T& mow, the iſland of ninety cities, and in 
the lied, inalormoan, of a bundred cities, 
But we ought to remark, that, in the 
Tliad, Homer ſpeaks of Crete as it was in his 
own time, and, in the Odyſſey, introduces 
"Ulyſſes ſpeaking of Crete as it was at the 


reduced to a wretched condition, reflects 


. for mankind, could they - time 


Book ll. 


may wander naked 


ur girdle, which 


royal 


time of the Trojan war; for at that tim: 
there were only ninety cities in Crete; the 
other ten, by which it had been increaſed 
in Homer's time, were built by the Dan 
ans, who followed Althemeres. 


9 Death is tos gentle a puriſhment. There 
is nothing more common tnan for ſuch as 
have made a falſe ſtep, when they begin to 
feel the inconveniences that attend It, ! 
regret what they have done. Europa, n 


with horror on the crime ſhe had com- 
mitted, and, touched with a deep remote, 
thinks no puniſhment too great for it 


orcs 


Oppidis Creten : Pater, O relictum 
Filiz nomen, pietaſque ! dixit, 
Victa fyrore, | 
Unde ? quo veni ? Levis una mors eſt 
Virginum culpz. Vigilanſne ploro 
| Turpe commiſſum ? an vitiis carentem 
Ludit imago 
Vana, quæ porta fugiens eburna 
Somnium ducit ? Meliuſne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 
Carpere flores ? 


Dedat iratæ, lacerare ferro, & 
Frangere enitar modo multum amati 
ornua tauri. 

Impudens liqui patrios Penates : 

Impudens Orcum moror. O Deorum 

Si quis hc audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones : 

> Antequam turpis macies decentes 

Occupet malas, teneræque ſuccus 

Defluat prædæ, ſpecioſa quæro 
Paſcere tigres. 

Vilis Europe, pater urget abſens: 

Quid mori ceſſas? Potes hac ab orno 

Pendulum zona bene te ſecuta 
Lædere collum. 

dive te rupes, & acuta letho 

daxa delectant; age, te procellæ 

| Crede veloci; nift herile mavis 

Carpere penſum, 


in life that occaſion them. 


Dacier obſerves, in this copies Homer, who, 


wry, and the other of bern; that fa 


Sunt geminæ ſomni portæ. 


0 
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Creten potentem centum oppi- 
dis, victa furore, dixit: O 
pater, O relictum nomen fi- 
liæ, pietaſque! unde? 9 
veni ? Una mors levis ſt 
culpe wirginum. Vigilanſne 
flora turpe commiſſum ? an 
imago wana, que fugiem 
eburna porta ſomrium ducit, 
ludit me carentem witiis ? 


Meliuſne fuit ire per longos 


di quis infamem mihi nunc juvencum 45 


fluctus, an carpere recentes 
ores ® Si quis dedat nunc 
mihi irate juvencum infamen, 
enitar lacerare ferro, & fran- 
gere cernua tauri med multin 
amati. Impudens ligri Pe- 
nates patrios: impuder's moro 
Orcum. O fi quis Deorum 
hec audis, utinam errem nuda 
inter leones : antequam turpis 
macies occupet decentes malasy 
fuccuſque defluat tener pro + 
de, guæro ſpecicſa paſcere tis 
eres. Vilis Eurcpe, abſens 
fater urge! guid ceſſus noi! 
Putes la dere collum pendu- 


lum bac ab orno z9na bens 


5 5 te ſecutd. Sive rupes, & 


ſaxa acuta letho deleftant 


ſte; age, crede te veloci 
Frocellæ; niſi mavis ca- 
pere berile penſum, du 


„ 


tcreſee theſe evils, and avoid the errors cier obſerves, is very beautiful; from the 
moment a daughter leaves her father, te 
10 A ſhadow and illufion. Hoerace, as follow her lover, ſhe ought to renounce life. 
Pluto waits for her, the continues her 
in the 19th Book of the 9105, feigns, tbat | crime in continuing to live. | 
there were two gates for dreams, the one FA 12 Wretched and contemptibls Eurcpa, 
[ſe | your abſent father. This patlage will admit 
dreams paſſed through the former, and ſuch as of a twofold interpretation: Your father 
were true threagh the latter. Virgil imitates purſues you, i. e. ſends out his people in 
um in the ſame manner, in his 6th Æneid: queſt of you; or, your father, notwith- 
1 ö ſtanding his abſence, purſues you; though 
1 Shameleſs! J delay ſurrendering myſelf. he is not in ſight, yet you cannot avoid 
is depends upon the preceding verie, II thinking of him, as reproaching you for 
ave left the bouſe of my father, and now| your crime. 
mate Pluto 2vajts The thought, as Da- hang natural, 


This laſt ſeems to be the 
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26 H O RAC E's OpDEs. | Book ll 


65 royal parents *?, you prefer ignoble ſlavery, to ſpin and d 
wool, and become a concubine to the huſband of ſome fry 


rian lady. Venus liſtened ** to her complaints with a malicigy 
ſmile, and Cupid her fon with his bow unbent. 
At length after having ſufficiently diverted herſelf at her 

70 grief; Moderate, ſays ſhe, this fierce anger, and theſe unryy 
tranſports; for this hated and deceitful bull will himſelf of 

u his horns that you may break them to pieces. You arg 
Lacan, without knowing it the wife of Jupiter 5; {life 
therefore theſe rifing ſighs, and learn to bear your good for. 
75 tune with dignity; for a very conſiderable part of the earth 
ſhall be diſtinguiſhed by your name. 


ANNOTATION S. 
13 Unleſs, though deſcended from royal| 14 Venus liſtened. It was Venns who per. 


nts, Slaves, of whatever rank, were ſuaded Jpirer to metamorphoſe himfcf 
obliged to ſpin and weave at the deſire of into a bull, that he might deceive Z 
theirmaſters andmiſtreſſes. They were even in that ſhape ;z and, upon the ſucceſs « 
chained. Hence Ariadne ſays in Ovid ; | her project, might very properly be repte. 
Tantim ne religer durd captiva catena, ſented asliftening to the complaints of Es- 
Neve trabam ſerva grandia penſa manu. np with a malicious ſmile. The ironicd 

T only beg that I moy not be put in chains as | ſpeech, which ſhe afterwards makestoher, 
4 ſlave, or made to ſpin wool under a covet- | agrees perfectly well with this picture, 
eus miſtreſs. | | 15 The 


iy * - —— * * 


The KE x. 


LRIEND SHIP is a ſtrong and habitual inclination in two 
perſons, to promote the good and happineſs of each other, 
'The pleaſures and advantages of friendſhip have been accuratly 
and largely deſcribed by the beſt moral writers, and are conliderel 
by all as ſome of the greateſt ingredients of human happineb, 
Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friendſhip, without 
which it cannot be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt; for as there can be no true 
love without eſteem, fo the fame qualities that attract our eſteem, 
muſt neceffarily, in ſome meaſure, gain our love. To have 
anxiety about one, and expreſs a concern at any dangers the 
are likely to be encountered with, is a ſure mark of friendſhyp. 
This is the caſe between Horace and Galatea, in this Ops. Its 
indeed uncertain who this Galatea was; the moſt probable con- 
jecture ſeems to be that of P. Sanadon, who thinks ſhe muſt d 
Lelia Galla, the wife of Poſthumus, who followed Tiberius into dt 
Eaft, in the year of the city 731. Propertius, in his third Bob 
reproaches P:/thumus for thus abandoning his ſpouſe ; and, in Ur 
fourth, writes to Galla, who is diſguiſed under the name of 4. 
thuſa, as Poſthumus had been under that of Licotas. his prob 

ad ſome good effect, and Po/thnmus permitted his wife to _ 
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Regius ſanguis, dominæque tradi 6 5 „int ſanguis, tradigue pellex 


| | . domina barbarg, uerenti 
Barbar# pellex. Ader at quer enti aderat Venus its eee! 
P erhdum ridens Venus, & remiſſo & filius remiſſo arcu. Ma 
Filius arcu: ubi luſit ſatis; Abſtineto, dixity 

1 "0 . trarum, riææ que calidæ; cùm; 

Mox ubi luſit ſatis; Abſtineto, quando, inviſus taurus reddae 
Dixit, irarum, calidzeque rixæ; 70 |ribi corna laceranda, Tuxer 
Cim tibi inviſus laceranda reddet invicti Jovis es, & neſcis te 
Cornua taurus. e Mitte fingultus ; diſct 


. * . . ferre magnam fortunam berz 
Uxor invicti Jovis eſſe neſcis? ſectus orbis ducet tua nomina. 


Mitte ſingultus; benè ferre magnam | 
Diſce fortunam; tua ſectus orbis 75 
Nomina ducet. | 

ANNOTATIONS. 

' 15 The wife of Jupiter. This paſſage, 16 A very conſiderable fart of the earth, 
25 Dacier obſerves, may be explained ſe- Of old the world was divided into two 
veral wavs : for it may fignify, Teu do not | parts, Africa and Aſia; in Herace's time 
knw that you are the coife of Fupiter 3 you | into three, Europe being added. This hap- 
do not know that the bull you ſo greatly | pens at preſent to be one of the moſt con- 
revile is Jupiter, the ſupreme of men and] ſiderable parts of the globe, as it is the 
Gods; or, with a point of interrogation, | ſeat of learning and politeneſs, which ſeers 
Do net you know yourſelf to be the wife of | to be baniſhed in a. manner from all the 
Jupiter? that is, are you not capable to| other diviſions of it. It is bounded on the 
bear ſo great an honor? The firſt is the north by the Frozen Sea, on the weſt by the 
moſt fimple and natural; and agrees beſt] Deucaledoniar or Scotch ſea, and Weſtern 
with what goes before. | Ocean, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, 
and on the eaſt by Tartary in Aſia. 


I 
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ä The KE v. . | 
him. Galla now preparing to begin her journey, Horace addreſſes 
to her this OpE; in the entrance of which he ſets before her all 
the bad omens of an unlucky voyage, taken from the three differ - 
eat kinds of auſpices, or ways of divination in uſe among the 
Romans namely, from birds, four-footed beaſts, and ſerpents; 
thinking that he might thereby probably diſſuade her from her in- 
tended voyage; however, if the was fixed in her reſolution, he 
withes ſhe may have happy omens, and meet proſperity and ſucceſs 
wherever ſhe goes. He yet cannot diſguiſe his anxiety upon her 
account; and therefore mentions his own experience of the dan- 


<counting the ſtory of Europa. If we examine a little what can 
be his delign in introducing this ſtory, we ſhall find a great evi⸗ 
dence of Horace's diſcernment, and delicate manner of giving ad- 


with the fair ſex, was not by precept, but by example taken from 
emong themſelves ; and therefore he inſinuates to Galatea, that 
women often thought themſelves miſerable; when they were in the 
* to preferment: that therefore, if adverſity ſhould be her 
le, ſhe ought to bear it patiently, as not knowing how much it 

OL. J. | X mi ght 


bers that attend ſailing in the Adriatic gulf, and concludes with 


vice. The poet very well knew, that the beſt way of reaſoning 
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The KE x. 
might turn to her advantage. It is impoſſible to foreſee how thin 
will end, and, often, what ſeemis at firſt to have the worſt af b 
proves at laſt of very great account. The wiſeſt courſe men can 


take, is to wait, with compoſure 


and perſuade themſelves, that, as the world is under the govern- 
ment of a wiſe and good Adminiſtrator, all ſeeming irregularitie 


will, in the end, be adjuſted. 


Book In 


and calmnefs, the iſſue of things, 


ODE 
1 . 


He counſels her to ſpend 
| joyfully in ſinging and drinking. 
Stout Lyde*, make haſte (for what can I do better upon 


the feſtival of Neptune 


bum, and lay aſide for a time your wiſdom and gravity*, You 

5 ſee the day 1 apace 3; yet, as if it waited your leiſure, 

you delay to bring out of the ſtorehouſe the hogſhead marked 
with the name of the conſul Bibulus +. | 

We will fing alternately Neptune, and the green hairs of the 

10 Nereids * ; you accompanying us with yoar crooked harp wil 


ſing Latona, and the darts 


_ ſhall be of the Goddefs ? who rules Cnidos, and the ſhiting 
45 Cyclades, and viſits Paphos in a chariot drawn by ſwans: the 


night alſo ſhall be honored 
of this great feſtival, 


ANNOTATIONS, 


1 Lyde. This is in all probability the 
fame he mentions in the 1Tth Ode of this 
Book: there ſhe wag obſtinate, but here a 
friend. The Romans, having conquered 
the Sicilians, Grecians, Perſians, Egyptians, 


and almoſt the whole known . habitable | 


world, both by fea and land, thought 
themſelves bound, in gratitude, to ap- 
point, in their calendar, a folemn feſtival 
to Neptune; and becauſe ſtiips, without 
men and arms, ftgnified nothing, they join- | 
ed Vulcan with him. It was upon occaſion 
of one of thoſe,thatHorace wrote this Ode. 

2 And lay aſide for a time your wiſdom 
and gravity. In the original it is thus : 
Munit&que adbibe vm ſapientic. Munita 
ſapientia is here nothing elſe than ſabriety. 


| According 
XXVIII. 
Y D E. 

the feaſt-day of Nxrruyr 


') draw your ripe wine of Cæcu- 


of ſwift Diana *: our laſt ſong 
with fongs worthy the ſolemuity 


Adbibere vim, the ſame with what elfe 
where he calls tormentum 'admavere. B 
munita ſapientia we may alſo-underitand a 
wiſdom well fortified, and always on, 
guard againſt attacks. 

3 You ſee the day declines apace. In the 
original, Inclinare meridiem ſent n. The c 
commentators, and fome of the moder- 
ane; Lubinus, and Dacier, &c. tiks 

this for the middle of the day; and thi 
Horace ſays, fince it was drawing 08263 
night, he defired Lyde to make haft. 
This is the ſenſe followed in the trans 
tion. But Du Hamel conjectutes, thi le 
means meridies ætatis ſuæ, the meridian d 
his age. Since there is nothing under!“ 


* 
. 


* at A Rand, but al things, * 
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According to the conj ecture of P. Sanadon, this Op muſt have 
been written in the year of the city 732, or 733, becauſe it was 
about that time that Galatea prepared to follow her huſband into 
the Eaſt; in the 4 5th or 46th year of Horace's age; before 
Cunisr 19 or 18. So that from this preſent year 1739, it is 
1758 or 1757 years old. 


. ODE XXVII. 
Ad LYDEN. 


Hirtatur LyoeN diem ſacrum NeepTuNo hilariter in potu 
& cantu agere. 


ORD O. 

ESTO quid potius die 3 UTD fpotits faciam die 
Neptuni faciam *? prome reconditum, Pe” K. 3 2 
| , renua „Dum — 
Lide ſtrenuaz Czcubum, . 2 | conditum, adbibeque VIM mu- 
Munitzque adhibe vim ſapientiæ. nite ſapientiæ. Sentis meri- 
Inclinare meridiem 5 Liem inclinare ; ac, * vo- 
. 24 Es lucris die arcis deripere 
Sentis ; ac, veluti ſtet volucris dies, s —— Lr 
Parcis deripere horreo fulis horreo, Nes invicem can= 
Ceſſantem Bibuli conſulis amphoram. i, Neptunum, & wirides 
age 4 — 

Nos cantabimus invicem comas Nercidum; tu cure 


3 = | lyra recines Latonam, & ſpi- 
Neptunum, & virides Nereidum comas; I0/7ula celeris Cynthia : ſummo 


Tu curvà recines lyra 2 e gue 
Latonam, & celeris ſpicula Cynthiæ: 77 7” fulgenreſque Cy - 


, (cladas, & oloribus junctis it 
dummo carmine, quæ Cnidon Paphen : nox guogue dicetur 


Fulgenteſque tenet Cycladas, & Paphon 4 Neritd nenid. 


Junctis viſit oloribus : 15 
Dicetur merita nox quoque nænid. 
* facias, Bentl. + Paphum, ibid. 


ANNOTATION $. 


birth, are in continual motion and pro-| 6 Diana. See Book I. Ode xs. She is 
dreſſion towards their end ; therefore we called here Cynthia, from Cyntbus, a moun- 
are to make the beſt uſe of the preſent tain in Delos, ſo high, that the ſhadow of 
ume, and omit no opportunities of mirth it is ſaid to have ſpread over the whole 
ad cheerfulneſs. | iſland. 

+ Bibulus, Marcus Bibulus was conſul] 7 The Goddeſs, Sc. Venus. She was ſo- 
with Julius Ceſar, in the year of the city lemnly worſhipped at Cnidos, both in Cy - 
34+ Horace was then ſeven years old; ſo prus and Caria. The Cnidians of Caria were 
that the wine he here \ peaks of, muſt, at in poſſeſſion. of that beautiful Yenus of 
that time, have been kept about thirty- Praxiteles, for which MNicomedes would 
"ure vears.—See Dacier, note Bibulus. | have given them wherewith to diſcharge 

\ Nereids, The daughters of Nereus all the debts of that city, at that time 
8 * lon of Oceanus and Tethyi) and Dorit, very conſiderable. 


Ymphs of the ſea. 
i | X 2 The 
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EASTING and drinking have, in all ages of the world, hat 

a great many votaries z nor is there any nation under the fy, 

that have not their days of rejoicing, wherein they give themſelyg 
up to mirth and jollity. The feſtival of Neptune was a day kept a 
Rome with great —_— and remarkable for a vaſt confluence 
of ſtrangers; and all the ſtreets were ſtrowed with leaves for their 
reception. Horace, who hated crowds, and loved retirement 
avoided celebrating this day in a public manner, and choſe rather 
to ſpend it privately in the agreeable company of Lyde, He tell 


her, 


1 2 4... pre” . — — * ah _ „ 
I 


Fo MA&aCENA Ss. 


He begs that, laying aſide public cares, he will come 
and ſpend the evening cheerfully with him. 


| Mzcenas *, deſcended of Tuſcan kings, I have long kept 
Oo by me for your ſake a caſk of mellow wine as yet un- 
touched, with roſes, and ointment of balanus * to perfume 
5 your hair. Diſengage yourſelf therefore from all hindrances; 
and be not always contemplating the waters of 'Tibur, the hill 
of Efula*, and the charming country of the parricide Telego- 
nus. Quit for a time diſtaſteful abundance, and your ſump- 
10 tuous palace that almoſt reaches the clouds : ceaſe to admit 
the noiſe, the riches, and the fmoke of happy Rome. 
Variety is for the moſt part pleaſing to the great; and the 
plain ſimple ſuppers of the poor in their humble houſes, with- 
15 out carpets and beds of purple, have often refreſhed an anxious 
mind fatigued with the burden of public affairs. - 
Already the father of Andromeda“ diſcovers his hidden fies; 


already 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Mecenas, deſcended of Tuſcan Kings. | at a loſs how to trace this deſcent of Mie 
This is much of the ſame import with his | cenas ; however, what Horace alſerts, 1s 
addreſs in the firſt Ode of the firſt Book: | ſufficient to evince, that it was the com- 
Mecenas atawis edite regibus. mon belief in Rome at that time. _ 
Mzaxcenas born of ancient-kings. 2 A caſe of mellxv <vine, as yet unt tio 
So Propertivs, in the ſame manner, Book In the original, Non ant? werſs (906; Þ 
SRP pr eg caſt that has never been emptied : for 4. 
Mæcenas eques Etruſco de ſanguine regum, ter the caſks were emptied, they v*" 
Infra fortunam qui cupis eſſe tuam. placed upon the ground with the bottom 

Me cenas, knight, of the blood-royal of Tuſ-, upwards. : 
cany, who chuſe to live in @ rank below your | 3 Balanus, The name by which it wert, 


zeal dignity and birth. Commentators l ave among the Greeks and cn 
| | y alalæn, 


4 


h 
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her, that they ſhould indulge themſelves in innocent mirth and 
cheerfulneſs, and celebrate the praiſes of the Gods and Goddeſſes. 


What time this ODE was written is uncertain; it is generally 
thought to have been about Horace's fortieth year. Thus far we 
may venture to conclude, that it was after the eleventh of this 
heal; becauſe there he compares Zyde to a mare of three years 
old, who plays and leaps in the fields: here he writes to her as a 
grave, ſedate, circumſpect woman, and entreats her to comply 
with a little mirth, ſinging, and moderate drinking with him at 
the enſuing feſtival, 


— 


O D E XXIX. 
Ad M#CcENATEM. 
Invitat eum ad canam hilarem, omiſſis publicis curis. 


| ORD O. 
Mace nas, Tyrrhena 


progenies regum, jam- 
dudum apud me tibi eft merum 
lene cado non ante verſo, cim 


T\YRRHENA regum progenies, tibi 
T Non ante verſo lene merum cado, 
Cum flore, Mæcenas, roſarum, & 


Preſſa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me eſt. Eripe te moræ; 5 
Ne ſemper udum Tibur, & Æſulæ 
Declive contempleris arvum, & 

Telegoni juga parricidæ. 
Faſtidioſam deſere copiam, & 
Molem propinquam nubibus arduis : 
Omitte mirari beatæ 

Fumum & opes ſtrepitumque Romæ. 
Plerumque gratæ divitibus vices; 
Mundzque parvo ſub lare pauperum 
Cœnæ, fine aulæis & oſtro, 

Solicitam explicuere frontem. 
Jam clarus occultum Andromedæ pater 


10 


15 


fore raſarum, & balanus preſſa 
tuis capillis. Eripe te more ; 
ne ſemper contempleris udun: 
Tibur, & declive arvum A -- 
ſulæ, & juga Telegoni parri- 
cidæ. Deſere faſtidioſam co- 
fiam, & molem propinguan 
arduis nubibus : omitte mirari 
fumum, & ofes, flrepitumgue 
| beat Remæ. Vices PO 
grate ſunt divitibus; mundæ- 
que cœnæ ſub farvo lare pau- 
perum, fine aulæis & toftro, 
ſæpè explicucre ſolicitam fron- 
tem. Jam clarus pater Andro- 
medæ oftendit occultum iguem 3 


ANNOTATION S. 


wrebalanus, It was a fruit of the bigneſs| hill, abont twelve miles eaſt from Rome, 
W a nut, from which they ſqueezed very | built Tuſculum. This hill, according to the 
precious ointment. relation of Strabs, was parted into ſeveral 
Eſala. A ſmall village near to Tibur, | ſummits, that were covered with trees, wa- 
upon the deſcent of a hill. * | tered by agreat many fine rivulets, and a- 
5 Parricide Teleg This Telegonus, dorned with ſeveral magnificent buildings. 
was ſon of Ulyſſes, who coming to Ithaca] © Already the father of Andromeda ; Ce- 
o ſee him, and being refuſed admittance! Shut king of Athiopia, or Phenicia, and 
the ſervants, raiſed a tumult, in which father of Andromeda, the wife of Perſcus. 
de unknowingly ſlew his father. He af - He was tranſlated into heaven, and makes 
wards came into Italy, and upon alittle! a conſtellation of nineteen ars, near the 
4 


X 3 Leger 
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already Procyon ꝰ, the forerunner of the Dogrſtar, rageth, and, 

20 furious conſtellation of the Lion *, and the days grow hot wit 

the returning ſun, Even now the ſhepherds with their ly. 

8 flocks, unable any longer to ſuſtain the heat, fly to th. 

ades and rivulets, and the coverts of the rough ſilvan Deity: 

the quiet banks are no more agitated by the wandering wind, 

25 You in the mean time are conſidering what condition 

affairs is propereſt for Rome, and always unquiet on its Account, 

are alarmed at what may be the deſigns of the Seres, the Bad. 

ans*? whom Cyrus conquered, and of the Scythians who inhabit 

30 the borders of the 'Tanais*". God has wiſely hid the events of 

futurity in impenetrable darkneſs ; and laughs at the vain at. 

tempts of men, when they endeavour to extend their inquiries 

beyond the bounds he has preſcribed them. Be always watch. 

ful to conduct what is preſent in the beſt manner. Futurity 

35 like the Tiber, which ſometimes running ſmoothly in its chan. 

nel glides peaceably into the Tuſcan ſea ; at other times, when 

a vaſt deluge ſwells the quiet rivers, it hurries along with it 

in its rapid courſe ** the rocks, the trees torn up by the roots, 

40 the cattle, and the houſes, not without a prodigious noiſc of 
the adjacent echoing woods and mountains. 

That man is maſter of himſelf , and lives happy, who every 
day can ſay of himſelf, I have lived: to-morrow Jupiter may 
darken the heavens with black clouds, or illuminate them with 

45 the brighteſt rays of the ſun ; yet he can never make void, what 
is already paſt ; nor recal and undo, what fleeting time has dl. 
ready carried away. 

| Fortune that rejoices at the miſery of others, and is obſtinate 

50 to play an unuſual game, to confound all things, conſtantly 
transfers her unſtable gifts, ſometimes favorable to one, and 
ſometimes to another, it ſhe remains with me, I am content: 


When 

ANNOTATIONS. 
Leſſer Bear, between the Dragonand Caſſio-pire, and firſt ſubdued and added to it 
peta. His riſing is about the gth of July. | Cyrus, who was the founder of that cm. 
7 Procym. In Greek Troruwn, Anteca- pire. He was the ſon of Camby/es king of 
nit; ſo called, becauſe he was the fore-| Perſia (at that time but a ſmall provincty 
runner of the Do Har z that is, he al- though the name afterwards extendeditſe 
ways roſe before the Caulcula, which was | over all the kingdoms ſubdued by 65 7 
called otherwiſe Sirius, or the Great Dog. and of Mandane, the daughter of Ahe 
It is a conſtellation of three ſtars near the | king of the Medes. I he reader will finds 
milky way, and riſes about the middle of ſuccin& account of his hiſtory in J. 
7. „I Taue. Sec Ode x. of this - ' 
The furious conſtellation of the Lion. A] Here it has the epithet cas; 5 
conſtellation of nineteen ſtars, and the|as Dacier obſerves, when Horace wrote 


fifth ſign of the zodiac. Ode, the Scythians and Sarmatians were 3: 
9 The rough filvan Deity. The God | war. ES al 
Sylvanus, the God of the 6.0%, ak 12 Hurries along oth it in 11 rat's 


, . a 3. 
10 The Battrians, Hactria was a very courſe, Pliny, as Dacter obſerves, ha . 


conſiderable province of the Pcrfan em- —_— explained, as well as ce 4 


. . -. 
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Oſtendit ignem; jam Procyon furit, 
Et ſtella veſani Leonis, 
Sole dies referente ſiccos. 


am paſtor umbras cum grege _— 


Rivumque feſſus quærit, & horrid: 
Dumeta Sylvani: caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis, 
Tu civitatem quis deceat ſtatus 
Curas, & urbi ſolicitus, times 
Quid Seres, & ty, — Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaiſque diſcors. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus; 
Ridetque, ſi mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. 
Componere æquus. Cætera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum 
In mare; nunc lapides adeſos, 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus, & domos 
Volventis una, non fine montium 
Clamore vicinæque ſilvæ, 
Cum fera diluvies quietos 
ver af Ille potens ſui 
Lætuſque deget, cui Jicet in, di 
Dixifle Viet: cras vel — 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel ſole puro; non tamen irritum, 


20 


25 


30 


uod adeſt memento 


35 & 


40 


#5 


Quodcunque retro eſt, efficiet ; neque 


f 


Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens ſemel hora vexit. 
Fortuna ſævo lata negotio, & 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax, 
Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alti benigna. 


. - * 


50 


yam Procyon furit, & fella 
veſani Leonis, ſole  referente 
ficcos dies. Jam paſtor  feſſus 
#ſtu guerit umbras rivumgue 
cum grege languido, & dume- 
ta borridi  Sylvani : ripaque 
taciturna caret wagis ventis. 
Tu curat quis ſtatus deceat ci- 
vitatem, & ſolicitus urbi, 
times quid Seres, & Battra 
regnata Cyro, Tanaiſque diſ- 
cors parent. Prudens Deus 
premit note caliginosd exitum 
futuri temporis; ridetque, ſi 
mortalis trepidat ultra fas. 
Memento equus componere 
guod adeft. Cetera Feruntur 
ritu fluminis, nunc delabentis 
medio alweo cum pace in vs A 


luwies irritat quietos amnesy 
und wolventis lapides adeſcs, 


raptaſque ſtir pes, S ec us, 


fotens ſui eſt, lætuſue deget, 
cui licet in diem dixiſſe, Vixi : 
cras Pater accupato polum wel 
atrã nube, wel ſole, puro; non 
amen efficiet irritum, gquod- 
cunque retro eſt; neque dif- 
| finget, reddetyue infectum, 
quod fugiens hora ſemel wexit. 
Fortuna læta ſaws negotio, & 
pertinax ludere inſolentem lu- 
dum, tranſmutat hynores incer - 
tos, nunc benigna mihi, nun: 
— 
aii. 


4NNOTATIONS. 


{ame time, this-wanderful deſcription. i made a good uſe of the days that have been 
en, aratra, retires, hic ſoluta & libera given me; I have employed myſelf in a 


armenta, atque inter bæc arberum truncos, | way that is commendable and praiſe- 
aut villarum trabes atque culmina, warie| worthy, and gan ſuffer no juſt reproach 


lateque fluctuantig. One may fee floating on | either from the teſtimony of my own. 


Ti waters, the oxen, the ploughs, the la- mind, or others. Every thing elſe is liable 
"ers, the cattle, buge ſtones, vaſt trunks| to change; all future events are uncertainy 


ef trees,: and the tops of houſes. 


and to-morrow God may ſend either rain 


. "> That mar is nafler of himſelf. This| or ſanſhine, 


But what is already paſt, is 


15 perhaps one of the fineſt ſzntiments that | irrevocable, nor is it in the powerof anyper- 
5 to be met with in Horace, or any other] ſon or thing to deprive a good man of that 
, whether ancient or modern. Yat rationalpleaſure which ariſes from the con- 
% 1 truly maſter of bimſelf, ꝛ / every | ſciou ſueſs of an upright and well regulated 
#y can fay, I have lived; i. e. 1 have! X 


author 


4 behaviour. 


cum mare; nuna, cam fera di- 


omos, non fine clamore 
montium uicinæ que filve. Ille 
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when ſhe ſhakes her nimble wings !, I willingly reſign all her 

55 gifts, involve myſelf in my own virtue, and am happy in an 
upright and umblemiſhed poverty. | 

I am none of thoſe, who, when the ſhip groans under the fury 

of the African winds, have recourſe to miſerable prayers *5, and 

endeavour by vows to obtain, that their Cyprian and Tyrian 

60 merchandize may not enrich the devouring ſea. On ſuch an 

occaſion '7 I am calm and unmoyed, as if a favorable wing, 

and the twin-brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, conducted me ſafe 
through the tumultuous Ægean ſea, in a bark of two oars, 


ANNOTATIONS, 


behaviour. The heauty and juſtneſs of che 
thought is too evident to ſtand in need 
of any illuſtration. 

14 When ſhe ſhakes ber nimble 2 
This is a metaphor taken from birds, who 
commonly ſhake their wings before they 
fly. Cbabotius. Tranſlatum eft ab avibus, 
Fro, Si Fortuna d me awvlaverit, reddo gue 
ab ea acceperam, & me virtute med, nullis 
ipferrs viribus ſul jetta, ſuſſento: If Fortune 
y from me, I give ber bac what I received, 
and my virtue, ſubje& to none of ber aſſaults, 
bears me up. 

IS Have recourſe to miſerable prayers. 
Horace here derides the conditional prayers 


which the merchants, when in danger, 
often made to the Gods, Thoſe prayers 
which Plato calls Tixvac du,, the 
traffic of merchants; and Perſius, preces emace;, 
— Non tu prece poſcis emaci. 
You do not beg with mercenary prayers, 

16 Cyprian and Tyrian merchangize, 
For Tyre and Cyprus were places of great 
commerce. 

17 On ſuch an occaſion. The explica- 
tion, which Dacier gives of this paſſage, 
ſeems to me to carry with it the greateſt 
reſemblance of truth, and therefore I have 
followed it in the tranſlation. I ſhall here 


add 


—— — —-—ꝛ — — — —— — 
— — 5. — = — 


— 
— 
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A UGUSTUS _ in Greece, in order to go into Aſia, and 


Agrippa obliged to leave Rome, to take upon him the govern- 
ment of the Gauls, who, upon ſeeing the Germans ready to caſt off 
the yoke, were become turbulent and factious; the government 
of Rome and Italy was left entirely to MHæcenas. Horace, who was 
never wanting in gratitude to his patron, ſeeing what a weighty 
charge he had upon him, how it fatigued him, and took up all his 
time, wrote this beautiful Op, to which Scaliger gives the fol- 
Jowing great encamium : Viceſima nona lib, iii. incipit Teniſfnd tum 
verò ſemper aſſurgit ed uſque, quo nemo aliorum pervenire polſit: 
'The twenty-ninth Ode of the third Book begins after a very plain 
and ſimple manner, but by degrees riſes to uch a height, as na 


other poet is able to arrive at. 


He begins with the ſame compliment, as in the firſt Ode of the 
firſt, Book, putting him in mind of his noble deſcent. He invites 
him to come and ſup with him, and begs that he will lay aſide for 
a time his care and anxiety about the public, and indulge himſelf 


in private with a few friends. It is a relief and eaſe to the great, 


to deſcend ſometimes from their dignity. Fomp and grandeur 


are, for the moſt part, a burden to governors z and though, 5s 
| ED | reaſo! 


v_ 


—2s oo 32 Py ere 


— 
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Laudo manentem: ſi celeres quatit fo an manentem : fi quatie 
Fconas,reſigno quee dedit, & me [cn Zora, rien, ee 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 55 ate, & quaro probam pau- 
P auperiem {ine dote quæro. periem — dote. 3 
Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis f, % malus mugjat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 


preces, & wotis paciſci, 1 


procellis, decurrere ad miſeras 
Decurrere, & votis paciſci, 


Ne Cypriæ Tyriæque merces 60 


Addant avaro divitias mari. 


Tune me, biremis rio ſcaphæ, 


ALgazos tumultus 


Tutum per 


Aura feret, geminuſque Pollux. 


| 


nt divitias avaro mari. 
| Tunc cura, geminuſque Pol. 
lux, feret me tutum per 
gæcs tumultus, pra ſidis 
biremis ſcapbæ. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


zd in the remarks the reaſons he gives 
for it. Horace, ſays he, here repreſents 
himſelf as a man always contented with his 
preſent condition. If Fortune js favorable, 
he is pleaſed ; if ſhe frowns, he reſtores, 
without mutmuring, all that he had receiv- 
ed from her; and is now no leſs ſatisfied ' 
with his poverty, than he had formerly 
been with his riches. To render the thing 
yet more plain by a familiar example, he 
tells us, thathe is none of thoſe, who, dur- 
ing a ſtorm, have recourſe to miſerable 
prayers, and make vows for their own 


ſafety, and that of their goods. When he 


finds himſelf in that condition, he is no 
more ſolicitous than if ſuch a thing had 
never happened. That he would abandon 
himſelf to the fury of the tempeſt; that 
he would venture himſelf in a ſmall bark 
with the ſame tranquillity and compoſure 
of mind, and with the ſame confidence, 
as if the wind was favorable, and Caſtor 
and Po{/ux his pilots. Horace, though an 


Epicurean, yet learned this firmneſs of 


mind from the philoſophy of the Steics : 
for he took from every ſect, what ſeemed 


to him moſt agreeable to the diftatss of 
ſound reaſon. 


7 


2 Tyrieque merces ad- 
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reaſons of ſtate, they are obliged to affect them, yet then only do 
they ſeem, to enjoy themſelves, when, deſcending, to the ſtation of 
private men, they indulge themſelves with ſome friends, and lay 
aide all ceremony and form. Horace complains that Mæcenas was 
rather too anxious about his country, and diſquieted himſelf more 
than was neceſſary, He was apprehenſive of the Scythians and Bac- 


| frians, who were too remote to give him any juſt grounds of fear. 


As God had wifely hid futurity from our knowledge, it was beſt 


to mind the preſent; and if he acted well, he was ſure to reap the 


reward of it: for though what was to come was uncertain, yet what 
was paſt was irrevocable. The gifts of Fortune were very uncer- 
tain; he, for his part, took the courſe that appeared moſt rational; 
whether ſhe favored or frowned, he was always contented, and 
amed at ſuch a ſteadineſs of mind, as might enable him to remain 
unſhaken amidſt all the events that could befal him. 


Dacier, Des Prez, and Rodellius, place this Op; in the year of | 


the city 730; Sanadon, in 733, in the month of July, when 
Hacenas was ſole governor of Rome and Italy; which agrees beſt 
with the contents of it; in the 46th of the poet's age, and 18 
before CHRIST. So that from this preſent year 17 39, it is Fy 57 


jears old. 
ODE 


"MORACE® Ones, 


ODE 


Boo ll 
XXX; 


To MELPOMENE. 


That by his Lyric poems he had acquired an immorti 


I 


reputation. 


Have finiſhed a monument * more laſting than braſs, ant 
higher than the exalted ſituation of the pyramids * ; which 


neither corroding ſhowers, nor the unavailing rage of north. 
winds can deſtroy or efface, yea, nor even the innumerable 
5 ſeries of years, and * courſe of time. I ſhall not alts. 


gether die; by far the mo 
the cruelty of Proſerpine +. 


valuable part of me 3 ſhall eſcape 


My works always adorned with 


the graces of novelty ſhall grow in repute and eſteem among 
poſterity; their fame ſhall ever riſe and increaſe while the 
Capitol flouriſhes 5, and the prieſt accompanied with the fer 
Veſtal aſcends to offer ſacrifices. 

20 Wherever the rapid Aufidus“ rages and foams, and Daunus? 


poor of water reigned over 


ſpite of the meanneſs of my 


a ruſtic and warlike people, in 
birth, I ſhall be celebrated and 


walued; I ſhall be famed as the firſt who attempted lyric poetry 


in Latin meaſure, 


Aſſume therefore, Melpomene , that commendable pride 


75 which your merits have ac 


wred, and with 95 own hands 


crown me with laurel ſacred to the God who preſides atDelphos, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 I have finiſhed a monument. This * 
ef much the ſame nature with what Ovid 
Bays on the like occaſion, when he re- 
flected on the honor he expected to ac- 
quire by his Metamorpbeſes: VI 
Jamque opus exegiz uad nec Jovis ira, 
nec ignes, | 
Nec fotexit ferrum, nec edax abolere ve- 
tuſtas. 
And nw I have finiſhed a xvork, which nei- 
eber the anger of ſupiter, ner fire, nor 
ſword, nor time itſcif can deſtroy. 
2 Higber than the exalted ſituation of the 
pyramids. Regali fitu pyramidum, tor py- 
rumidibus regalis fitis; built by kings. 
Theſe pyramids were built at different 
times, and by different kings, as an oſten- 
ration of their power and grandeur. They 
. were raiſed to a vaſt height, and, notwith- 
Kanding they have been now built ſeveral 


KMoulkgad years, yet they fill remain en- 


tire, as if it were not in the power et 


time to hurt them. 


3 By far the moſt valuable part f vi. 
His poems and works, the product of hi: 
wit and judgment. In like manner, Or: 

Patre tamen maliore mei ſuper alta fr 

ennis 

Aſtra ferar. 

1 ant e of me, durable and lafiirgg 


ſhall ſpar abwoe the higheft ſtars 


4 Shall eſcape the cruelty of Proſerpint 
In the original, witabit Libitinam. Lb. 
tina was the Goddeſs who preſided overtu- 
nerals. I cannotbut inſert here the tan 
ed remark. af Dacier upon this paſſage; 
the rather, becauſc I have followed him in 
the tranſlation of it. Such as are eil 
ed, ſays he, in antiquity, have gen“ 
their opinion, that it was either J! 
whom this office was afligned (that l. 


| ſame Goddeſs, who preſided at the birth 


2:01 — 
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ODE 


XXX, 


Ad MEL POMENE M. 


Se ſcribendo verſus Lyricos conſecutum fuiſſe eternam gloriam, 


XEGI monumentum zre perennius, | 
Regalique ſitu pyramidum altius; 


ORD O. 
XEGI monumentum per- 


ennius ære, altiuſque re- 


; 1 3 hi . 19 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens d“ 1d, an qrodnep 


. 


x - _ edax imber, non impotens 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis _ | Aquilo poſſit diruere, aut in 
Annorum ſeries, & fuga temporum. g | xmerabiy ſeries gunrums Of 


Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam. Uſ ue ego poſtera 
du 4 

Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 


Creſcam laude recens; dum 


fuga temporum. Nen omnig 


| vitabit Libitinam. Ego uſque 
recens creſcam laude poſters ; 
dum pontifex ſcandet Capito- 
linm cum tacita wirgine. 


. % $ ? . — Js 
Dicar, qua violens obſtrepit Auhdus, 10 |wvielens Aufidus obftrepit, 
Et qui pauper aquz Daunus agreſtium % Paurus pauper ag rege 


Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 
Princeps AEolium carmen ad Italos 
Neduxifle modos, Sume ſuperbiam 


nawvit agreſtium populorum, 
| ego, fotens ex humili, dicar 
princeſs, primus, deduxiſſe 
Itales modos ad Solium car 


| 


171 1 * IA * [ , er 
Quæſitam meritis, & mihi Delphica 155 1 uper 


biam quaſitam meritis, & vo- 


Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, COMAM, ens cinge mibi comam laura 


Deltbicd. 


eee 


mortals, might alſo preſide at their inter- 
ment), or Proſer pine. The greater part ſeem 


to favor the firſt of theſe conjectures; 


but the difference may be eaſily decided; 
for it is certain that Venus and Preſerpine 


were but different names of the ſame Di- 
vinity: for which reaſon I have tranſ- 
lated it, all eſcape the cruelty of Proſer- 
pine. Perhaps, in that verſe of the 
twenty-eighth Ode of the firſt Book, 
— | Nullum 
Seva caput Proſerpina fugit. 
Nine are exempt from the pozver of cruel 
*91erpine; he there, by Preſerpine, means 
the ſame whom he here calls LZibidas. 
S While the Capitol flouriſhes, That is, 
While R:me and its empire ſtands. The 
Romans flattered themſelves, that their 


empire ſhould continue for ever. Virgil, | 


It was owing to the ſame notion, that we 
ſo often meet with ſuch inſcriptions as 
theſe, upon their medals : Rome /XEterng. 
Imperii Mternitat. To Rome eternal. The 
eternity of the Roman empire. 

6 Aufiduss A river of Apulia, where 
Horace was born, the ſame that is now call- 
ed the Ofanto. It has a very rapid current. 


7 Daunus, This Daunus was the ſon of 


Pilumnus and Dana?#, He reigned over Dau- 
nia, and gave his name to the country. 
This Dauzrs is alſo the name of a river in 
Daunian Apulia, He adds pauper aqua in 
the ſame ſenſe; as he ſays in Ode iii. Libs 
V. fiticuleſe Apuliz. For Apulia was 2 
very dry country, and barren of water. 

8 Lyric poetry. In the original Auolium 
carmen. The verſes of Sappbo and Alcaus, 
who were both of Mitylene, a city of 


n. i. 282, brings in Jupiter ſpeaking | Aolia. 


thus to Venus? 


70 thei 


eg nec metas rerum, nec tempora cno. | 
dem empire I affix ne limits, nor aſſian 


9 Meltomene, Melpomene here ſtands for 
the Miſſes in general; for her proper office 
was to preſide over tragedy and rhetorice 


The 


moriar 3 farſque multa mei 


CT En. 
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The Kev. 


HIS Ops is of a like nature with the laſt One of the ſeconi 
Book. The deſign of it appears at firſt fight. He celebrate; 
his own productions, and propheſies that their reputation ſhall he 
immortal. However contemptible this might render a mean writer, 
whoſe talents were not very conſiderable, yet, in one of Horace; 
rank, we ought not to be too forward in cenſuring it. A great 
geni us muſt unavoidably be conſcious of its own worth ; and though 
xt is very, commendable in them to ſpeak of themſelves with modelly 
and difhdence, yet there are certain times when it would be a 
fault to be filent. Horace had publiſhed a great many poems, 
which had met with approbation from the niceſt judges; and 
| therefore we may look upon this ODE as nothing more than a fair 
and candid repreſentation of the ſentiments of others upon his 
works. A writer, who thus entertains a high idea of himſelf, wil 
be careful that none of his performances fall below what he thinks 
worthy of this idea; and therefore, as the public are conſiderable 
gainers by it, they ought the more readily to excuſe it. 


It is uncertain when this Opt was written, | 


4 — 
os aſs 0g gy P — — * * 
* 


A- farther Deſcriptien of the Py RAM IDS, 43 
Promiſed ODE I. Book I. 


. AND. Pyramides Ægypti, apud Memphim urbem, inter 

illam & Deliam, inter ſeptem terre orbis miracula, Pharami, 
teſte Bellonid, Granara di Gioſefo Fgyptiis: Teſte Ortelin,tres nuners 
late lengeque ad quatuor terre jugera.* Teſte Meld, a Nils flit 
guattzor lucis Gallicts : Teſte Bellonio, antiquorum regum ſepulchra. 
Ihe Pyramids of Egypt, near Memphis, betwixt it and Delta 
among the ſeven wonders of the world, as Bellonius fays, were 
the granaries of Phardoh, built by Joſeph during the ſeven years of 
plenty, to hold grain for the people of Egypt in the time af 
famine: Ortelius ſays, there were three in the breadth and lengti 
of four acres of land: Melas ſays, they are four miles diſtant from 
the river Nile, from Delta fix, from New Babylin, or Cair!, four 
French leagues : Bellonius ſays, they were the burial-places of th! 
ancient kings. Pyramidum una d tercentum ſexaginta mille hum. 
num viginti annorum ſpatis conſtrueta traditur, tantd impensd, ut i 
alliis, cæpis, & raphants, mille oftingenteſima talenta inſumpta fuer. 
Cicero de Naturg' Deorum, ut citat Baudrandus, One of the py!% 
mids is faid to be built by three hundred and ſixty thouſand men 
in the ſpace of twenty years, at ſo vaſt a charge, that in garlic, 


onions, and radiſhes, there were one thouſand eight 3 
talents 
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talents ſpent. An Egyptian talent (Gronovius de Pecunia Veterum) 
is one hundred and twenty mine. A mina, ſays Ainſworth, is 
three pounds in our money. So that a talent is 360 pounds, 
which being multiplied by 1800, comes to ſix hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand pounds. T his being but one article of the charge, 
if we conſider the meat, drink, and clothing of ſuch a vait number 
of workmen, and ſuppoſe two thirds of them to have wives and 
children to be maintained by their wages, the charge of mortar, 
horſes, carriages, Carts, working-tools, c. will amount to ten 
times the above ſum, namely, to ſix millions four hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds. This being in the year of the world 
2367. Mr. Tallents e for, according to Manetho and Jaſephus, 
Crus began the building of the pyramids. This is a ſum of mo- 
ney, which all the kingdoms of Europe were not able to raiſe at 
that time of the world. 


The pyramids of Egypt are twenty in number, whereof three 
are reckoned the chief, ſcarce two leagues diſtant from Cairo weſt- 
ward, and have four frontiſpieces : the greateſt of them is founded 
upon a rock, whoſe baſis is 693 Engliſb feet every way; its 
height is alſo 693 feet of the ſame meafure; and to its top, it is 
an aſcent of 270 ſteps or turnings. It was raifed by king Chemic, 
or Cheope. The ſecond is ſcarce 200 paces diſtant from the firſt, 
and is of the fame height, but Teſs circumference, fince its baſis 
on every fide is 560 Engl feet, or 625 Roman. The third, 
ſcarce a ſtone's caſt from the ſecond, ſtands upon an eminence; 
its breadth on every fide of the baſis is 320 Engliſb feet, as is alſo 
its height. But the other ſeventeen are much leſs, and are at a 
diſtance from the other three. 

John Greaves, profeſſor of aſtronomy in the univerſity of Oxford, 
hath very largely deſcribed them. i have this paſlage of Mr. 
Greaves's deſcription from Baudrand. Des Prez ſays, that it was 
in the year 1638, in which Mr. Greaves ſaw them, and that then 
they were very little defaced. As to Manetho and Foſephus ſaying 
that Orus built them, and Mr. Greaves, Chemis or Cheope, that is 
eaſily reconciled; for, as Dacier very well obſerves, they were the 
work not of one, but of many kings. Orus might begin, and 


trom which ſubtract 2307, there remains 3322 years; all which 
ume theſe vaſt ſtructures have ſtood. They are called pyramids, 
from ade, ignis, fire, becauſe being large at the bottom, and gra- 
dually coming to a point at the top, they repreſent the figure of a 

ame. For à more particular deſcription, ſee Ammianus Marcell. 


00k xxii. Strabo, Book xvii. and Diodorus Siculus, Book ii, 
p. 2. 9 
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Chemis might finiſh them. This being the ycar of the world 5689, 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 
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ODE I. 
To VENUS». 
Horace is now of an age, that he ought to have an 
averſion to love and gallantry: 

O Venus, having ſo long left me in quiet, do you begin 
again to raiſe war againſt me * ? Spare, Goddeſs, I pray 
you, ſpare z Iam no more what I was under the reign of beau- 
5 tifut Cynara *: Cruel mother of amorous deſires 3, ceaſe at- 
tempting to bring under your yoke a man now arrived at his 
fiftieth year, and therefore ſtubborn to ſubmit to your volup- 
tuous commands. Go whither you are called by the preſſing 

intreaties and flatteries of our youth: 
If you deſire to inflame a worthy heart, and apt to receive 
10 your impreſſions; grow wanton in the houſe of Paulus Maximus}, 
thither fly in your chariot drawn by ſwans * He is of an i 
HED Juſtrious | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Do you begin again, &c. The word |young when he was her gallant, In Epi* 
rurſus is made uſe of in the original. We vii, Book I. ſhe has the epithet proters:, 
learn from the account that Horace gives and in Epiſt. xiv, rapax ; but here ihe | 
of himſelf in the firſt and ſecond Book, that called bona Cynara. Commentators are ver) 
he renounced all gallantry and love-affairs, | much divided about the meaning of it; 


when he was about forty years of age. 
Yenus had fince rendered him ſenſible ta 


the charms of Glycera, and ſhe here capti- 


vates him again by the beauty of Ligurinus. 
2 Under the reign of beautiful Cynara. 


Horace, like all good and wiſe men, changes 


His thoughts with his age, and believes 
that every ſtage of life has that which ir is 
proper for it to follew, and fix upon. Cy- 
ara was one of Horace's miſtreſſes, and, as 
| Dacicr obſerves, he<was probably very 


ſome take it for generous, others for . 
But as it very often fignifics no more £147 
fimply 2 Ap that ſeemed to me to be 
the moſt ealy and natural interpretatics 
of it here. 
3 Cruel mother of amorous defires+ In 
the original Mater 2 cupidinu. He 
ſpeaks of her in the ſame ſty le in the nie- 
teenth Ode of the firſt Boolc; which fr. 
4 Arrived at his fiftieth yea : 4 
| 25 ace 
luſtra desem. A luſtrum was the if 
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LIBER QGUART US. 


ODE L 
Ad VENEREM. 


HoraTivs jam ed tate eſt, ut debeat eſſe aliens animo & 
| rebus amatoriis & ludicris carminibus. 


Non ſum qualis eram bonæ 


Sub regno Cynaræ. Deſine, dulcium 


Mater ſæva cupidinum, 


Circa luſtra decem flectere mollibus 


Jam durum imperiis. Abi 


Quo blandæ juvenum te revocant preces. 


Tempeſtiviùs in domo 
Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 
Comeſſabere Maximi, 


Si torrere jecur quæris idoneum. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


hve years; fo that ten [fra was exactly 
ntty years. See Book II. Ode iv. 

5 Grow wanton in the bouſje of Paulus 
Maximus, This Paulus Maximus, as Dacier 
Oſerves, was probably the ſon of Quintus 
Fal ius Maximus, whom Ca ſar had made 
honorary conſul with rebonius Alper, in 
iue year of the city 708, About five years 
alter this Ode was addreſſed to him, he was 
himſelf made conſul with Tubero. 

vn your chariot drawn by ſxvans. The 
expreſſion in the original. is, Venus ales 
Purfurers oleribus, inſtead of Venus gue 


NTERMISSA Venus diu, 


Rurſus bella moves? Parce, precor, precor; 


ORD O. 

Venus, diu intermi 7s 

rurſus moves bella? 
Parce, precor, precor 3 non 
ſum qualis eram ſub regns 
bone Cynaræ. O ſæva mater 
dulcium cupidinum, define 
flectere me jam circa decem 
laftra, & ergo durum molli- 
bus imperiis. Abi qud blan- 
de preces juvenum te revo- 
cant. Tempeſtivitis comeſſa- 
bere in domo Pauli Maximi, 
10 % gueris torrere ideneunt 
jecur, illue ales I purpureis 


% 


what remarkable. The word purpureit 
has created a great deal of trouble to the 
commentators, as not being able to con- 
ceive how 2 purple color can, with any 
propriety, be attributed to the ſvan. Some 
therefore think, we ought to read furfurels; 
others marmoreis ; and others again per- 
phyreis, from Porphyris, the ancient name 
of the iſland Cyprus, ſacred to Venus. But 
as Dacier obſerves with great judgment, the 
ancients frequently made uſe of the word 
pur pureus, to expreſs any thing that was of 


du pF pureis #loribus; which is ſome- 


a lively brilliant color. Redetlivs ſays; 
| Simili 


eloribus, Namgque is juve- 
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luſtrious deſcent, diſtinguiſhed by a comely and graceful pon, 
and his eloquence is a refuge to the diſtreſſed ; in a word, hei 
poſſeſſed of a thouſand fine qualities , that will ſpread t , 

T5 great diſtance the fame and glory of _ empire; Ang, 
when by his powerful charms he triumphs over the rich pre. 
ſents of his rival, he will raiſe to you a marble ſtatue, and 
place it in a temple near the Alban lake under a roof gf 

20 citron-wood. There you ſhall continually ſmell the frankin- 
cenſe that ſhall be burnt upon your altar ; and be delighted with 
the various hymns 1 * upon the harp, the flute, and the 
Berecynthian horn. 'T here the young boys and tender virgins 

2.5 linging your praiſes twice a day, ſhall thrice beat the ground 
with their ſnowy feet after the manner of the Salii ?, 

Neither woman or boy any longer pleaſes me; I am now 

30 no more delighted with the fond hope of credulous love; ! 
contend not tor the maſtery in drinking; nor take a pride in 
adorning my head with a garland of new flowers. But why, 
alas! why, Ligurinus **, do the tears thus trickle down my 

35 cheeks ? Why does my tongue formerly eloquent now faulter, 
and ſink into a ſhameful ſilence? All the night long in my 
dreams ſometimes I hold you in my arms; at other times, 
flying my embraces, I follow you, cruel as you are, through 

40 the Feld of Mars, and the rolling waters of the Liber. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Simili ratione multa wocamus aurea, in qui- 
bus auri nibil e, preter pulchritudinem & 
nitorem. In like manner wwe ſay that many 
things are. golden, which bear no reſemblance 
te that metal but in their beauty and brig ht- 
neſs. | 
5 Paſſeſed of a thouſand fine qualities. 
Et centum fuer artium. Puer is a word of 
tenderneſs, and applicable to every age; 
Virgil, An. vi. $32. applies it to Ceſar 
and Pompey. 
Ne pucri, ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella. 


—— 8 


Do not engage in ſo bloody and cruel a war, | 


* 8 „** 


Ovid ſpeaks after the ſame manner f 
Auguſtus, when he was more than fifty 
years old. | | 

Parce puer ſeculi decus admirabile wii, 
Pardon me, O emperor, thou who art the u. 
nament and glory 4 the preſent age. 

8 The Alban lake, The city of Air 
was built between a mountain and a great 
lake, which Livy places in a foret; 
Lacus in Albano nemore. It was about ten 
miles from Rome, and is now called Ly? 


di Caſtel Gandol fo. 


9 Sol 


— 


IIS Po „ 
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— 


„ 
T would ſeem, from the laſt OpE of the third Book, that Hora! 


deſigned to write no more lyric 2 for he begins it, Exe 
monumentum ære perennius, &c. I have finiſhed a monument mit 
laſting than braſs. The generality of commentators are of opinie, 
that Horace being importuned by Auguſtus, Maæcenas, and the other 
great men at court, who admired his compoſitions, was prevail 
with to add ſome more Odes to thoſe be had already written. 16 
conjecture is founded upon a paſſage out of Suetonins in his - 
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, 1 nis eſt & nobilis, & decent, 
Namque & nobilis, & dec yr . | & nor. tacitus pro ſelicitis reis, 
Et pro ſolicitis non tacitus reis, S puer centum artium, ideo- 
Et centum puer arti um, 15 que latè feret ſigna tuæ mili- 
Late ſigna feret militiæ tuæ. . „ 

| g Porentior largis muneribus æmu- 

Et, quandoque potentior . . li, ponet te marmoream frope 
Largis * muner ibus riſerit æmuli, Albanos lacus ub citred trabe. 
Albanos prope, te, lacus Llic duces plurima thura nari- 


. A b * && del 3 288 5 
Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citred. 20% & deleftabers mſtis car 


a minibus tibie B erecyntbiæ, 
Ilic plurima naribus f Hræ ue, non fine fftula. li 
Duces thura; lyræque + & Berecynthiæ 1 e, tenerts wing iaibur, 


wr laudantes numen tuum bis die, 
Delectabere tibiæ guatient humum ter pede cardi- 


Miſtis carminibus, non fine fiſtula, do, in morem Soliim, Ms 
Ilic bis pueri die 25 [nt fee, jam javaty ne 


| 13 | puer, nec ſpes credulg animi 
Numen cum tener1s vir ginibus tuum mutui, nec certare mero, nec 


Laudantes, pede candido vincire tempora novis floribus. 
In morem Salivm ter quatient humum. Sed cur, hex! cur, Ligurines 


n manat rara lacryma per meas 
Me nec femina, nec puer genas # Cur facunda cadit lin 


Jam, nec ſpes animi credula mutui, JO gun inter werba filentis parum 
Nec certare juvat mero, decoro ? Ego nofturnis ſomniis 


” . . * 4 re 7 4 . 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 2 ** N nnd Big 
Sed cur, heu | Ligurine, cur gramina campi Martii, ſequor 
Manat rara meas lacryma per genas? |'* fer agaas welubiler, 


Cur facunda parum decoro 35 
Inter verba cadit lingua filentio ? 

Nocturnis te ego ſomnlis 
Jam captum teneo; jam volucrem ſequor 
Te per gramina Martii 
Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 40 
* Largi, Bentl. Þ lyraque, 1b, f Berecyathia tibia, I. 


NN QGTL4T.10 N:8 


9 Sali. Prieſts of Mars, inſtituted by 1 Ligurinus, This Ligrrinus is the 
Nama, They were keepers of the brazen | ſame to whom the tenth Ode of this 
targets, and every year made a ſolemn | Book is addreſſed. We know nothing 
proceſſion, leaping and dancing all the | farther about him. 

way, Livy, ſpeaking of them, uſes the 

«prefſion, Solennem ſaltatum. | 


2 


2 


—_—_ V— 


The KE v. 

bf Horace. Scripta quidem ejus uſque adeo probavit, manſuraque per- 
petuo credidit, ut non modo Seculare Carmen componendum injunxerit, 
ſede Vindelicam victoriam Tiberii Druſique privignorum; cumætie co- 
gerit propter hoc, tribus carminum libris ex longo intervallo quartum 
addere. Auguſtus e far approved of his writings, and tas ſo thoroughly 
2 that they would beget admiration in all ages, that he not 
v1 4 > jy lata bim to pen the Carmen Seculare, but 4% the victory 

oT. I. . * . 
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of Tiberius and Druſus, hts feep-ſons, over the Swiſs and Bavarian: 
and, for that reaſon, obliged him to add a fourth Book to the thy, 
he had publiſhed long before. But this, as, Dacier obſerves, ig 0 
-proof that he did not write this fourth. Book till after the three 
former; but only that he did not publiſh it. This is the mg 
credible, becauſe there are ſeveral Odes in this Book which were 
plainly made before ſome of thoſe in the three former. We mus 
therefore conclude, that Horace, collecting together ſome Ode 
that he had kept Jong by him, and adding to them thoſe which he 
had compoſed by the command of Auguſtus, out of them all made 
this fourth Book | 

To thoſe who live and paſs away life as they ought, all the part 
of it are equally pleaſant. There is a time for all things, as Selig 
fays; that which is proper for youth, may not be agreeable to the 
prime of life; and that which ſuits perſons in the prime of life, 
may not equally ſuit thoſe who are well advanced in years. Horace, 
now in his fiftieth year, had laid aſide all thoughts of love and 


Irric 


9 DE IE 
. To JuLivs ANTON Ius. 


It is a hazardous attempt to imitate the ancient ports, 
but above all, PIN DAR. 


O Iülus “, whoever attempts to vindicate Pindar , truſt to 


waxen wings firſt contrived by the art of Dædalus M and 


| ſhall give his name to the ſea whoſe color refembles that 


0 
ANNOTATION $ 


1 Talus. He was the ſon of Mark An- Olympiad,and 476 years before Clrif, He 
cny the triuravir, and Hi,. After the | was accounted the chief of the lyric poets 
death of his father, he was received into |and-though the greater part on > Nets 
favor by Aug:ſtus, and honored with the | be now !oit, yet what remains is [190.09 
prieſthood,” He was alſo conſul with Q, to juſtifyrhe agi] Horace here gives him, 
F ab.vs Maximus. All theſe ties were not and convince us, that the ancients vere 
ſufficient to ret.in him faichful; for he {not miſtaken in their judgment. V. 
diſhonored the timily of his benefaRor, lian agrees with Horace in the opinion, thi 
by being one of the firſt that corrupted [he was a poet of too lublime a Bend [ol 
ang debauched his daughter Julia. This, [any to copy with ſucceſs. Lib. X. ch. 
joined to ſome indications of aconſpiracy, 10. Novem Lyricorum lunge Fa 
of which he was accuſed as the author, ſceps, ¶yiritũs magnificentid, Fertent u, . 
made him be ſeized and condemned. |guris, beatifſima rerum werborumgut bl * 
Some hiſtorians write, that, to avoid the 5 velut quodam elaquentiæ flumine ; „r 
infamous death which he knew he deſerve |quz, Horatius eum merit credidit -_ 
ed, he put vielent hands on himſelf. imitabilem. Pindar far exceiled mee 
2 Pindar. A Greek poet of a ſublime |:inz lyric poets, in the & 2 : 
genius, born in Thebes, of Beextia, He | his ſemiments, his ſentencch Fes 
ij ved in the time of Xerxes, about the 75th | £ 


* 
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lyric poetry 3 and as he was now forced to reſume the ſubject 
— he moſt beautifully begins this 3 addreſſing Venus: O 
e 


ug, | am now unfit to receive = gentle commands; it is not 
with me as in the days of beautiful Cynara ; lay them therefore up- 
on Paulus Maximus, a youth qualified to ſpread the fame of your 
empire far and wide: his numberleſs attractions are ſufficient to 
make him triumph over a rich and powerful rival. He will then 
build you a temple, and pay you all imaginable honors. He con- 
cludes the ODE with a complaint, that Yengs did not yet ceaſe to 
tyrannize over him, and that the beauty of Ligurinus raiſed in him 
emotions very unbecoming his age. 

Rodellius maintains this ODE was written in the year of the city 
-29; but as this would make Horace 52 years old, whereas, in the 
Ops, he ſays he was only 50, circa luſtra decem, we chooſe rather 


to fix it in the year 737, and 14 before CHRIST, making it 1753 


years ; old, 9 


- . = 
K a. " 
— 


| ODE II. 
Ad jur lun ANTONIUM. 


Periculoſum eſſe imitari antiquos poetas, & præcipus, 
PINDARUM. 


| a ORDO. 
„ quiſquis ſtudet 9 O Jule, quiſquis flude! 
I ule, ceratis ope ædalea nititur pennis ceratis Dædalca 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus pe, arurus nomina Ponte 
Nomina ponto. vitreo. . 


ANNOTATIONS. 


0 abundance of matter and words, mours, corrupting his guards, procured his 
» as it were, a certain unfathomable ri- | eſcape in ſome ſmall ſhips. Minos purſued 
ver of eloguence ; for <obich great endow- | ſo hard, that the ſhip, in which his ſon 1ca- 
ments, Horace deſerwedly believed that he rus was carried, was ſplit on a rock. D#- 
could not be imitated <with ſucceſs by any other | dalus over-ſailed the king to Sicily, being 
Piet. the ſwifter, becauſe he had then invented 

3 Daedalus, A moſt ingenious artifi- | his ſail-cloths, when all others knew no 
cer, fo famous, that when we would com- \ peedier failing than by the help of oars. 
mend a thing for the curiouſneſs of the | This gave riſe to the fable, that he and his 
work we ule the proverb Dædali opera. | ſon eſcaped-from the labyrinth by the help 
He lived in Crete, at the court. of king of wings, that were made of feathers join- 


int, by whoſe order he made the cele- | ed together with wax. The ſtory tells us, 
brated labyrinth, 


Ir into which he was put that Icarus, too adventurous, and deſpiſin 
himſelf, becauſe 6X bes- ; OG 


he had diſcovered the the approach of his father Dædalus, ap- 


windings and intricacies of it to J. beſeus. proached too near the ſun, by which means, 


g trends, and even the queen herfelf, the wax that held together the feathers of 
his Wings melting, he fell into that part of 
the Archigelage, which from thence wa# 

2 denamie 


\ 4 had à great regard for him, becauſe 
+ had been ſerviceable to her in her a- 


| 
| 


eniulari Pindarum, . 
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5 of glaſs “. Pindar, of an unfathomable depth, hurries on wi 
rapidity which nothing can ſtay, like a river, which, ſwelled þ 
rains, deſcends impetuous from the mountains, and overftoys 
its banks. This divine poet always merits the Jaurel-croyn, 

10 whether he fills his lofty dithyrambics 5 with new words, and 
deſpiſing the reſtraints of meature and rhime marches on with 
a majeſtie pace: or ſings the praiſes of the Gods, and of thoſs 
valiant kings © the offspring of the Gods; who puniſhed the 

_ Centaurs 'Þ a deferved death, and flew the dreadful Chimzr;' 
15 armed with fire: or celebrates the triumphant return of thoſe, 
whom the palm beſtowed at the Olympic games“ raifes to the 
rank of the immortals; ſpeaks of thoſe who had carried off the 
prize either in wreſtling or the horſe-race, and honors then 
20 with an elogium *? more valuable and laſting. than a hundred 
ſtatues :. or laments the untimely death of a promiſing youth 
torn by an unhappy fate from his diſconſolate ſpouſe ; extols his 
ſtrength, magnanimity, and unblemiſhed behaviour, and reſcues 


2% 


imi 
them from dark oblivion *. 

O Antonius,. when this Dircean ſwan ** mounts the lofty 
tracts of heaven, he is always ſupported by an equal and favor- 
able gale :-I a more humble adventurer compoſe my laborious 
lines with great care, after the manner of. a bee of Matinus “, 
J that with much toil gathers the grateful chyme, about the 


groves and rivulets-of the wet T ibur.- 


25 


. You, | 
ANNOTATIONS. 

denominated the Tcarian ſea, The mean- ſ ſame with X/7:ſes, explain this double bt 
ing of Horace therefore, in this firſt verſe, | by the hiſtory of that /egiſlarer, who hf 
is, that whoever {hall attempt to imitate | two mothers, ſhe of whom he was bort, 
Pinder, will make as terrible a downfal and the daughter of Pharaoh, who adoptel 
as Icarus, | him, and brought him up as her ov 


4 The ſea Thoſe color reſembles that of ſon. It has been in the ſame maunerzc- 
. #/aſs. Ponto witreo in the original. Fitreo commodated to the hiſtory of Nub, hol 


» Kere does not ſtand for clear or trauſpa- 
rent, as ſome have aſſerted, but as I have 
dranſlated it, for the ſea of the color f 
4. x 

þ 5 Dithyranbics, Hymns ſacred to Bac- 
bus, compoſed by. Pindar in honor of 
tat Deity, on his two triumphs over Eu- 
rope and Aſia, from 8 bie, and delete os, 
primmphyr.. They were written in a lofty 

* ſwelling ſtyle, unconfined to numbers and 
feet, as Juvencius and others obſerve, and 
erace here intimates. Des Prex tells us, 


alſo, by ſome, ſuppoſed tobe the ſame vit 
Bacchus, and who, eſcaping the fou 
which all the reſt of mankind periſhed, 
might figuratively be ſaid to have been born 
a ſecond time. But the fir erymology !s 
not only the moſt eaſy and natural, di 
alſo that which Dacizr, N, u 
ſeveral others of the moſt judicioup 
commentators agree in. 

6 Ard of tbeſe valliant kirgs the of pri 
of the Gods. ings have been always ca 
ed the ſons of the Gods, and are confers 


that they were called dithyrambics from 
Bacchus bY Ilece; Hppr>wy, or auh, 
dis vitæ ertas H anſiens, twice paiſing the 
tz es of life; firſt, as he was born of his 
mother Semeis, and afterwards ſpringing 
from the thigh of Jupiter. Some learned 


nen, who have imagined Zarevia do be the 


as, in a peculiar manner, their repreſs 
tati ves. But it is to be obſerved, tha 
of whom Horace here ſ peaks, and ho weis 
celebratedby Pindar, were actual 
ed, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, the ſons of the 


Gods. Such 2s were, for example, ur s 


- 


* 


Ooz II. 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet, immenſuſque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore: 

Laurei donandus Apollinari, 


Verba develvit, numeriſque fertur 
Lege ſolutis: 

Seu Deos regeſque canit, Deorum 
danguinem; per quos cecidere juſtà 


Flamma Chimæræ: 

Sire quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma cœleſtes; pugilemve equumve 
Dicit, & centum potiore ſignis 
M.unere donat: 

Flebili ſponſæ juvenemve raptum 
Plorat; & vires, animumque, moreſque 
Aureos deducit in aſtra, nigroque 
Invidet Orco. 

Multa Dircæum levat aura cycnum, 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties * in altos 
Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matinæ 
More modoque, 


Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
1iburis ripas 4, operoſa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 

* quotiens, Bent!, 


* 


Piricbeis, deſcended of Mars 

. TCentaurs, See Book I. Ode xviii. 
1 C-imzra, See Book I. Ode xxvii. 
9 Olympic games. 
Lad Elta palma, the Elean palm, from | born. 
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5 


Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 10 


Morte Centauri, cecidit tremendæ 15 


20 


25 


Grata carpentis thyma per laborem ... .. 


30 


325 
| Pindarus fervet, immenſuſque 
rait profundo ore, welut amis 
decurrens monte, quem imbres 
alutre ſuper natas ripas : do- 
nandus eſt laurea Apoliinari, 
ſeu dewvolvit nua werba per 
| audaces dithyrambes, fertur- 
que numeris ſolutis lege: ſeu 
canit Deos, regeſque ſanguiners 
Deorum 3 per quos Centauri 
ceciagre 2 morte, per quos 
Hamma tremendæ Cbimæræ 
cecidit: firve canit heroasg 
guos Elea falma reducit do- 
mum cœleſtes; dicitve pugilem 
wel eguum, & donat munere 
| potiore centum fignis : ploratve 
Juverem raptum ſponſe flebili; 
e deducit wires, animumgiity 
moreſque aureos in .aftra, invi- 
detque nigro Orco. O Antoni, 
multa aura levat Dircaum 
cycnumys quoties tf1dit in altos 
tructus nubium ego parvus 
Ango operoſa carm ina, more 
medogue Maine apis, carpen- 


plurimumy circa nemus r 


gus wid: T iburiss 


1 


"1 


+ rivos, Beuel. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


, who-was thte fon of Jupiter; Theſes, | fine qualities and great achievements of 
who, had Neptune for his father, and | theſe valiant heroes had been loſt to us, 

and the fame of them would have died 
with themſelves. 


12 Dircean . $Wan. 


tis grata thyma per laborem” 


Dirce, a mountain 
In the original we | of Beotia near Thebes, where Pindar was 


FF T7 mW_ Þ. tn... 19. RAS. 


Ele a country in the weſt-part of Palo- 
| 44/1, where the Olympic games were 
Lirviated, Sec Book . Ode Is. 

1G An elogiim more valuable aud lafling 
wan a bundred ſtatuet. Statues decay by 
*:g2H of time, or are liable to be deſtroy- 
ed by the hands of à powerful enemy 
but works of - genius are univerſally 
| etecmed, and their real value makes 
4 Fiery one preſerve them with care. , 
13 Reſeves them from dark oblivien. Had 


| 


let ern fyr ine poems of Pindar, all the | 


4 


13 Matinus. A mountain of Atulia. 
It is to be obſerved that Horace here com- 
pares Pindar to a ſwan that mounts high, 
and ſoars upon triumphant wings; whereas 
he likens himſelf only to the humble bee, 
that, gathers the ſweets of the fields by 
parcels, and with a great deal of labor 
and induſtry, Poets have been always, and, 
with great propriety, ſaid to reſemble hees 
for, like them, they gather their veries in 
the gardens, meadows, and from the 
choicek flowers of the Muſes. 
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HORACE's Ops Book Iy 
You, Antony, a diſtinguiſhed poet, ſhall celebrate in ah 


ſtrain Auguſtus, when, adorned with the crown his exploit 
35 have ſojuſtly deſerved, he ſhall lead along the ſacred rock the 

fierce Sicambri '*: never did the Fates and propitious Gods 

bleſs the world with a greater or more beloved prince, nor can 

give, were the golden age again to return. You ſhall ſpeak af 
40 the happy days, and public rejoicings of the city, upon the {, 
long and earneſtly withed-for return of valiant Auguſtus, and 
the forum free from debates and proſecutions, 

Then, if any thing I can ſpeak may merit to be heard, I wil 
join my voice with yours; and, ſenſible of my felicity in Cæſars 
return, will ſing with you, O happy, O memorable day! and 
while you **, divine triumph, proceed, and guide the ſacred 
50 pomp, we, joined by the whole city, will cry out, Triumph, 

triumph! and offer incenſe to the propitious Gods. 

As for you, lülus, ten bulls *?, and as many cows, ſhll 

aequit you of the ſacrifices you have vowed; I ſhall be ac. 
55 quitted by offering a tender calf, which, having left its mo- 
ther, feeds and grows up in my large paſtures : the horns '* 
ſpringing in his forehead imitate the crooked appearance of the 
moon the third day after her riſing *? ; there he alſo bears the 
60 mark a a ſtar, white as ſnow **; as to the color of his body, 

it is red. 
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igher 


45 


» 


ANNOTATIONS. 


14 Sicambri. Theſe were the people who | 16 And while you, divine triumph, H:- 
inhabited that part of the Low Countries, race here, as Dacier obſerves, makes a per- 
which is now called Guelders. The war | ſon of triumph, and addreſſes him as the 
againſt them was begun towards the end God who preſided at the ſolemnity. This 
of the 737th year of the city, five years the old ſcholiaſt was very ſenſible of, for 
de fore the conſulſhip of Antony, and was upon the words, [: rriumphe ! he has this 
completed about a year before that con- | judicious remark : Sacra acclamatis cur 
ſulſhip. | inwocatione ad ipſum Trium bum, gua b, I 

15. Newer did theFates,&c, This, as Dacier dicebatur. A lacred acclamation to tri- 
_ obſerves, is the greateſt encemium that can umph itſelf, along with the invocation. 


be given to a prince or emperor, Coodneſs | Horace addreſſes it in the ſame manner, 
Ode ix. Book V. 
Jo triumphe, tu moraris au reas 
Currus, & intactas boves. 

17 Ten bulls, &c. A man of quality u 
the court of Auguſtus, ſuch as Artiny v4, 
who had married the niece of the empe- 
ror, was obliged to offer a ſacrifice ſuitable 
to his rank, and that thankfulneſs b. 
owed the Gods for the ſafe return of ls 


and greatneſs onght to be diſtinguiſhing | 


- qualities of men in power; and a prince, 
in whom theſe two are united, is certainly 
the greateſt blefling that heaven can be- 
ſtow upon a people. Auguſtus was poſ- 
ſeſſed of both theſe in an eminent de- 
gree. Antony himſelf, to whom this Ode 
is addreſſed, was, as we have formerly 
obferved, a plain example of it, altheugh 


he made a very ungratetul return. 


p130ce 
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N the year of the city 738, the Sicambri and Uſipete, riſing W 
in rebcllion againſt the Romans, ſeized ſuch of their m_ : 


Ops II. 
Concines majore poëta plectro 
Cefarem, quandoque trahet feroces 
Per ſacrum clivum, merita decorus 35 
PFeronde, Sicambros: 
Quo nihil majus meliuſve terris 
Fata donavere bonique Divi, 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priſcum. 40 
Concines lætoſque dies, & urbis 
Publicum ludum, ſuper impetrato 
Fortis Auguſti reditu, forumque 
Litibus orbum. 
Tum meæ {f1 quid loquar * audiendum) 45 
Vocis accedet bona pars; & O ſol 
Pulcher, O laudande, canam, recepto 
Cæſare felix. 
Tuque dum procedis +, Io triumphe, 
Non ſemel dicemus, Io triumphe, 50 
Civitas omnis; dabimuſque Divis 
Thura benignis. 
Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccæ; 
Me tener ſolvet vitulus, relicta 
Matre, qui largis juveneſcit herbis, 55 
In mea vota: 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium lunæ referentis ortum, 


Qua notam duxit, niveus videri, 60 


Cetera fulvus. 
* loquor, Bentl. 
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Ca. ſarem majore plectro, quan- 
deque, decorus meritd frorde, 
tabet Sicambros feroces fer 
facrum clivum : quo' Ceſare 
Fata Divigue boni dana ere 
nihil maj us meliiſue terris, nec 
dabunt, uam is tempora re- 
deant in priſcum aurum. Cen- 
cines læteſſue dies, & publi- 
cum ludum urbis, ſuper impe- 
trato reditu fortis Auguſti, fo- 
rumque orbum litibus. "Tum, 
ft quid loguar audiendum, bona 
pars mee vccis acccdet; & 
Felix canam, O ſol pulcher, O 
fol laudande, recej to Cæſare. 
Dumgue fi frocedis, Jo tri- 
umphe, dicemus non ſemel, I. 
triumpbe, & civitas ont! 
pariterz dabimru/que * thure 
benignis Diviss Te tauri de- 
cem, tatidenigue Taccæ, ſol- 
vent; me tener witulus, we- 
lit matre, qui juvencſcit lar- 
gis berbis, ſcluet in mea v: 
is vitulus initatus fronte 
carvatos ignes lung refcrentis 
tertium ortum, qua parte duxit 
notam, niveus wideri, quoad 
| catera fulvus, 


| 


+ Iſque dum procedit, 5. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
prince and benefactor. Herace's agar 19 The third day after ber riſing. In the 


Fce, though not ſo ſplendid, yet was 


original, tertium lunæ referentis ortum. 


ſuitable to his ſtation, and no leſs ex- Luna referens tertium ortum, is no more 


weſiive of his gratitude to Auguſtus. 


than luna tertio ortu, the third day of the 


s The horns. Horace had a fine talent |mwn. Virgil uſes the ſame expreſſion, 


of deſcribing things in a natural and lively 
manner; for which reaſon he never omits | 22 White 
any opportunity of that kind that falls in |nigeus wiſu. 
ls way, It muſt be acknowledged he 4. 


Luna quarto ortu. 


as ſnow, Niveus wideri, for 
The Latins, in imitation of the 


teks, often uſed the infinite. paſſive 


lucceeds almirably in that now before us. | inſtead of the ablative of the verbal. 


— — eos 


— — 
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lad been left to keep them in awe, and crucified them. Then, 
uniting together in a body, they paſſed the Rhine, and defeated Lo- 


livs general of the cavalry. 


pon this, Auguſtus marches againſt 


dem in perſon; which they being informed of, ſent hoſtages, and 


Y 4 


_ humbly 


| Tu, pora eximius, concines 


wa * 
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humbly ſued for peace. Huguſtus, however, continued in Fray, 
and ſent Druſus with an army to quell the Rheti. He returneq 
not again to Rome till the year 741, at which time Antonius Ji. 
Ius, to whom this ODE is addreſſed, was pretor. Antony, upon 
hearing that Auguſtus was on his return, intreated Horace to write 
2 poem in imitation of Pindar, celebrating the exploits of that 
hero. In anſwer, Horace wrote this beautiful Op, in which, though 
ſeemingly he declines the taſk, yet he, in a very delicate manner, 
magnifies the conduct and great actions of Auguſtus, by repreſent. 
ing himſelf as incapable to do them that juſtice they deſerved. It 
required no leſs a genius than Pindar, to paint them in their true 
colors. He acknowledges himſelf inſufficient to imitate that great 
man, and thinks it too hazardous a taſk for that poet to engage in, 


He 


Book IV. 


7 


O D E III. 
To MELPOMENE. 


Horace is born to poetry, by which he ſhall attain 
i immortal honor. | 


Melpomene?, the man, whom you have once regarded with 

a favorable eye at his nativity, will not become famous 

by a victory in the Iſthmian games; a fleet horſe 3 will not 

5 carry him conqueror in a Grecian charict; nor war ſuccefsfully? 


carried 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Melpomene. See Book I. Ode xxiv. | wefigalibus fruanturs Theſe ch carried 
2 [phmian games. Labor Iſthbmius. This| the prize in the Olympic, Pythic, Iſthmian, 
is a metonymy of the cauſe for the victory and Nemean games, received ſo great bo- 
gained by it. They were celebrated in the] nors from the ancient Greeks, that they were 
T#Emus of Corinth, and inſtituted by 5 not only praiſed in full aſſembly, where they 

ing of that city, in honor of Melicerta, | were adorned <vith the marks ard tokens if 
about 1350 years before Chriſt, They | their victory, but returned into their ron 
differed from the Olympic games in this; country on a triumphal chariot drazon by four 
that they were celebrated every third year, | horſes, and were always maintained aftcr- 
and the victors crowned with branches of | wards at the public charge, being allowed a 
pine. penſion for that purpoſe out of the treaſury. 

3 A ffcet berſe. This paſſage will be beſt} 4 Nor zwar 2 fully carried an. The 
explained by quoting a paragraph from] nobleneſs of the effect proceeds from the 
Fitrudius; it is in the preface of his gth| excellence of the cauſe; thoſe of the 
Book. MNobilibus athletis, qui Olympia,| ſoul exceed thoſe of the body. Cicers, in 
Pythica, Iſthmica, Nemea viciſſent, Græcorum his Ofices, ſays, Arma cedant tagæ, & laurii 
majores ita magnos honcres corſtituerunt, ut! linguæ. Arms mf give place to the gouny 
wor modd in conventu ftartes cum palm & and laurels to the tongre. This 15 3 
eorond ferent laudes, ſed et cùm revertantur| figurative way of . where, by 1 
» ſuus civitates cum victoriã triumpl antes, metonymy, the weapons are put for the 
guadrig is inmænia & in patrias euehelantur, man that vſes tbem; the gown, or robe, 
gue republics, perpetad witd, cenſtituis for the judge that wears it; the * 

| ( | 
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He then proceeds to take notice of ſome of his particular excel- 


ences, and obſerves, that whatever ſubject he treats of always de- 
ſerves the prize.” He alſo compares him to a ſwan, that ſoars high 
with a noble flight; whereas Horace himſelf reſembles the humble 
bee, that gathers from all the lowers with great labor and in- 
duſtry. The Op concludes with R this taſk of ſing- 
ing the praiſes of Auguſtus to Antony, as better qualified to execute 
it with dignity and ſucceſs, ES 

This Opt was written in the year of the city 741, the 54th of 
Horace's age, and 10 before CHRISH. At this preſent time there- 


fore it is about 1749 years old. Dacier places the return of Au- 
guſtus from Gaul, in the 740th year of the city. 


8 — f l : — — 


O D E III. 
Ad MELPOMENEM. 
Hor aTius natts eft ad arlem poeticam, cujus beneficio con- 
ſeculus eſt immortalem gloriam, 


| ORD O. 
O Melpomene, labor Ih- 


mius non clarabit i- 


UEM tu, Melpomene, ſemel 

” Naſcentem placido lumine videris, % ,,-:, qvem ts ſemel 
Ilium non labor Iſthmius videris naſcentem Placido ſu- 
Clarabit pugilem; non equus impiger |*ine 3 impiger equus non du- 


1 cet jllum wiftorem curru A- 
Curru ducet Achaico key yr 


. — _ chaicoz neque res bellica eſ- 
Victor em; neque res bellica Deliis | rendet ilum ducem Capitals 


ANNOTATIONS. 


for the triumph, and the tongue for rea- conſpiracy, ſpeaking of the ſoul and body, 
ſon and eloguence. To come up to — ſays, Unum cum Deis, alterum cum belluis 
ſublimity of the original in our language, | commune eff, The one gives us à partici- 
we muſt throw off the figure, and tranſ- |pation' of the” divine, the ther of the brutal 
late it thus : The general muſt give place to | nature. The ſoul of man is of more 


the judge, and the military triumph to the value than all this viſible world, and ita 


eloquence of the bar. It is more glorious [effe&ts more noble than any thing that 
to reſcue from death, by the force of elo- | matter can produce. What are wars? 
quence, one who is unjuſtly accuſed,than, Are they not often the product of the 
in the heat of action, to take him from pride, ambition, and covetouſneſs of 
the middle of his enemies, and ſave him. [orinces ? Do they not always cavſe the 
This laſt is done by the Ntreagth of the [ſhedding of bluod, and the deſtruction of 


body, the firſt by the power of the ſoul; men? After all the pains and methods (if 


xamely, the force of reaſon and elo- I may be allowed to ſpeak ſo) that God 


quence, Tyrants there have been in the | has been at to reclaĩm us, to command us 


ſ:veral ages of the world, whom neither to love and do good offices to one another, 
he claſhing of ſwords, nor the terror of that we ſhould ſo thwart the divine govd- 
military engines, could make abate any neſs, as to pride and glory ourſelves in 
wing of their cruelty; vet have been often | ſheathing our ſwords in one another's bow- 


8 


vitened and overcome by reaſon and elo- els, is a thought ſo hoc king and melany 
| WIS holy, 


Juence, Sallust, in his preface to Catzkne's 
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carried on ſhew him in the Capitol 5 a general adorned with 
the Jaurel-crown of Apollo“ of Delos , becauſe he has brought 
 _ .. to nought the haughty threats of kings: but the ſhade of the 
10 foreſts, and the murmuring of the rivulets that water fertile 
* Tibur?, will beget in him a vein of lyric poetry that ſhall ren. 


der him famous through all a 


ges. 


The youth of Rome ?, the miſtreſs of the world, count me 


worthy of being 


ranked in the lovely choirs of lyric poets; 


15 henceforward therefore I ſhall be leſs wounded with the darts of 


envy, O Melpomene, who 


golden harp ; and can, when 


modulates the ſweet muſic of my 
thou pleaſeſt, give the melodious 


voice of the ſwan to the mute fiſhes : it is wholly owing to you, 

20 that I am pointed at by thoſe who paſs by as the prince of the 

Roman lyric poets : it is by you that I breathe and pleaſe „ if 
] can flatter myſelf that I do 


pleaſe. 


ANNOTATION S. 


choly, that it is of force to draw tears 
from a heart of flint. Horace therefore has 
very good reaſon to ſay here, that a man, 
ho is born with a poetic genius, Who em- 
ploys his wit and eloquence in the praiſes 
of the Gods, and for the good of mankind, 
will never ſeek honor and glory from 
military exploits. * 

5 Seco kim in the Cafitil. Offender 
Capitolios Torrentius : Ed nempò recta aſ- 
cendebant triam; bantes, Dis acruri gra- 
tias, Ts enim pilcherrimus eorum fruftus e- 
rat. Hire frequens illa weterum Juriſeanful- 
torum conditio, 1 Capitolium aſcendero, pro, 
fi triumphavero. There fraigbt, namely 
thoſe who triumphed, aſcended to give thanks 
ro the Gods ; for this bas the meſt beautiful 


Pee — 


fruit of the victiry. Hence that frequent 
| condition, or ſuppryfitien, of the eld lawyer;, 
If 1 ſhall go up to the Capitol, for, If 1 
ſhall triumph, or gain the lawſuit. Ca- 
pitol ; ſee” Book I. Ode vi. Chabriin: 
ſays, it is a ſynecdochical periphiatis of 
victory and triumph. 

6 Aollo. Sce Book I. Ode vii. 

7 Deals. See Book I. Ode xxi. 

8 The rivulcts that water ſtctde Tur. 
The book of nature is that which the 
poetical genius takes moſt delight in. The 
beauty, variety, and magnificence, that 
appear in all parts of the univerſe, fi 
his imagination with grand ideas, and in- 
ſpire it with noble ſenuments, and au eaſy 

un⸗ 


— — — — 


The 


— 


K EV. 


J is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to our own 
management, or not to look upon them rather as the bounty ol 


heaven, than the acquiſition of our own prudence. 


were perſuaded, that they owed 


The Heathens 
the endowments of ſoul and body 


to the Gods, whoſe favor, not their own merit, enabled them to 
do any thing remarkable or praiſeworthy in the world. Horace, in 
this beautiful OpE, acknowledges that it was by the favorable influ- 
ence of the Muſe Melpomene at his birth, and becauſe ſhe ever ſince 


inſpired and aſſiſted him, that he was ſo fortunate as to excel in poe- 


it. 
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Ornatum foliis ducem, = 22 Foliis, eo quid 
. k . . contuderit tumidas minas re- 
nod regum tumidas contuderit minas, u: 51 Le gue prefie- 
Oſtendet Capitolio -: upt fertile Tibur, & ſpiſſce 
Sed quæ T ibur aquæ fertile præfluunt, 10/924 nemrum, fingent eum 
X  |nbilem Holio carmine. So- 
Et ſpi * nemorum come, hy (oles Rome, principis urbium, 
Fingent olio carmine nobilem. dignatur porere me inter ama- 
Romz, principis urbium, ( bules * 8 pot ta- 
Dignatur ſoboles inter amabiles ente invids; 0 Plen Muſa, 
Vatum ponere me choros; . 15 g temperas dulcem ſtrepi- 
Et jam dente minus mordeor invido. e mee aureg ; 0 
= quæ, ſi lib eat, donatura 'quo- 
O, teſtudinis aureæ 5 1 — ve mutis piſcibus ſanum cycni: 
Dulcem que ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas 5 Hoe totum eſt tui muneris, 9 
TRY | ligity pretereuntium mor ſliar 

O mutis quoque piſcibus digito 5 rium mor. 
; : | : fidicen Romana tyre; guid 
Donatura cycni, ſi libeat, ſonum: 20 N 
Totum muneris hoc tui eſt, Placeo, tuum eft, tibi debetur. 

Quod monſtror digito prætereuntium 
Roman fidicen . 
Qudòd ſpiro & placeo, fi placeo, tuum eſt. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


vnaffected eloquence, It is by the ſtudy for Book III. Ode ive Acies werſa rewa 
of theſe ſcenes, and deſcribing them with | Philip ir, arbor dewita, Palinurus non ex - 
a natural ſimplicity, that a poet is ſure to fit me, amicum weſtris fontibus & choris, 
acqujre an immortal fame. in Sicul aud. ] vas prejeryed inthe defeat 
9 The youth of Reme. That is, Rome, the at Philippa, and from the full of an unlucky 
R:mans, It is a miſtake in the old icho- tree; the premontary of Palinurus did net 
liaſt to ſuppoſe, that Herace chiefly means iproreck me, a friend to the Muſes, in the 
the two Neros, His works were approved Siciliaa /-a. Herace might, with juſtices 
of by the beſt judges, of, all ranks and ſay, that he owed his ſafety to the Muſes; 
Conditions, | becauſe, by his poems, he acquired the 
10 It it by you that I breathe and pleaſe. friendſhip of Macends, who obtained his 
This is not the firſt time that Horace ac- - pardon from Aug:ftus, 
knowledges he owes his life to the Mules ; | | | 
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try. Dacier ſays, that this is one of the fineſt of his compoſitions z 
and Scaliger, that he would rather be the author of it than kin 
of Arragen; and gives it as his opinion, that there is not, either — 
reſpect to the turn of thought, or beauty of expreſſion, a more 
iſhed piece among all the writings of the Greeks and Latins. 
It is uncertain what time this ODE was written. Dacier and 
anadon both agree, that it was before the laſt of the ſecond Book 3 


but give no reaſon why they think ſo, neither is the date of that 
de certainly known. | ; 
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ODE 


Book I. 
IV. 


To the PEOPLE of Rome. 


Of the promiling genius of 


Dxrvusvs, and his education 


under AUGUSTUS. 


UCH as is the bird the miniſter of thunder 

piter, the ſovereign of the Gods, has 

of the other birds, having experienced his fid 

5 away of the beautiful Ganym 


and natural vigor he leaves 
to fl 


* * 


yY3 


( to whom Ju- 
os the empire 
elity in the carrying 
ede), when urged by his youth 
his neſt; unknowing as yet how 


and now the clouds of the ſpring being diſpelled, 


fearful and trembling he is aſſiſted by the winds in making new 
and unuſual attempts“: by and by he attacks 5 with a lively im. 
pulſe the ſheepfolds ; in fine, incited by a love of prey and 
ro deſire of fighting he boldly encounters the oppoſing dragons *; 
or ſuch as 1s a young lion when, newly weaned from the breaſts 
of his ſavage mother “, he is ſeen by a roebuck intent upon 
the joyful paſtures, and on the point of being torn to pieces by 
his deſtructive teeth: ſuch have the Rhcoeti * and Vindelici? 


ANNOTATIONS, 


1 The bird the miniſter of thunder. This 
is a peripbraſis for the eagle, who was looked 
upon by the ancients as Jupiter's thunder- 
bearer, having obſerved, as Pliny tells us, 
that he alone, of all the other birds, was 
never hurt by thunder. Lib. ii. cap. 55. 
Solam & volucribus aguilam fulmen haud per- 
extit ; que ab hoc armigera hujus teli fingitur. 
Of all the ather birds,” the eagle only is 
never burt by thunder; fer wvhich reaſon 
4% has been feigned to be the bearer 75 
And B. x. cap. 3. towards the end: Ne- 
gant unquam ſolam hanc alitem fulmine exa- 
mimatam ; ideo armigeram Jovis conſuctuds 
Sndicavit. They maintain that this bird is 
wever killed by thunder; and for this * 
be is uſually accounted Jupiter's tbunder- 
Searer. Burt it js more probable, as Da- 
Aicr obſerves, that he was ſo called becauſe 
of his ſtrength and ſwiftneſz, The begin- 
ning of this Ode is ſomewhat obſcure and 
confuſed, becauſe of the long parentheſis, 
which ſuſpends the ſenſe of it, till we come 
to the 17th verſe. The conſtruction of it 
is in this manner: Rhati & Vindelici vi- 
dere Druſam ſub Alpibus belle gerentem, qua- 


ſcen 


full of them. The ſame turn is obſerved 
in the tranſlation of this Ode, becaulc it 
ſeems to add a certain majeſty and gran- 
deur to it. 

2 Ganymede. This Ganymedes was the 
ſon of Tros, and remarkable for his besu- 
ty, which was the reaſon, according to 
Homer, that the Gods ſtole him away. Ihe 
truth of the hiſtory is, that he was c:r- 
ried away by Tantalus king of Lyau, 
whoſe troops bore on their ſtandard an 
eagle. 53 | 

3 The chuds of the ſpring being diſpel:d. 
In the original, according to the common 
reading, it is, Vernigue, jam nimbis reme2tis 
This werni wenti hath raiſed great diſputes 
among the commentators. The eagle is but 
| very feeble, and ſcarce can uſe his wings, 
in the month of Auguſt; and theſe wines 
that are uſual in Jraly in the ſummer, 2nd 
which ſerve to drive away the clouds that 
overſpread it in the ſpring, cannot, with 
any propriety, be called wern: vent Dr, 
Bentley is therefore of opinion, that vt 
oughc to read, 

Verriſque-jam nimbis remotis. 


lem. Theſe ſtops and long parentheſes are, 
very uſual, in lyrig poetry, and Horace 


This remark, it muſt be acknowletzt 
clears up all the difficulty; for wi" 


here vogies Pindar, whoſe works ae} reaſon it is followed in the eren 


OD E IV. 
Ad URBEM ROMAN. 
De indole D Rust, guſque educatione ſub AuGusT0, 


UALEM miniſtrum fulminis alitem O RD O. 
(Cui rex Deorum regnum inaves vagas ALEM clin in 
. rtus | atrius viger propu 
rermiltt, wag hdelem nido, 2 "wo... þ. 
J upiter in Ganymede flavo) ieee fulminis (cui Jupi- 
Olim juventas & patrius vigor S | ter, rex Deorum, permiſit reg- 
: it inſci . mim in vagas aves erius 
Nido borum propulit 7 nſcium 3 fidelem in hey Ky" an 73 
Vernique, jam nimbis remotis, 


Jamque nimbis wernis remotu, 


Inſolitos docuere niſus vent i docuere paventem inſolitos 


Venti paventem: mox in ovilia — 3 — — 
Pemiſit hoſtem vividus impetus; IO | ator dpis argue pugne egit 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones re dracones reluctantes: qua- 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnzs . | caprea intenta lavis 
Glen lætis or, 1 eit, & jam feritura deme 
Eve prea p novo, widit leonem depulſum 
Intenta, fulvæ matris ab ubere 2 late & ubere fulve matris o 
Jam lacte depulſum leonem, 15 talem Rheti & Vindelici 


Dente novo peritura vidit: videre Druſum gerentens 


Yidere Rhceti bella ſub Alpibus | 


ANNOTATIONS. 
4 New and unuſual attempts. Inſolitos ni- malicious greedineſs ſearches for bis eggs; for 


fs. Niſus here is the ſame with /abores a | evhich reaſon the eagle attacks bim wwherever- 
little higher, inſcium laborum, the firſt at- be ſees him. He 20. nds bio about lis 
tempts for birds to fly. | Wings, inſemuch that they both fall to the 
5 By au by he attacks, Horace obſerves a, earth together. | * 
very beautiful gradation in the account he | 7 When newly weaned from the breafis of 
here gives of the cagle. His natural bold- bis ſavage mother. + In the original, Jens 
dels ſoon urges him to leave his neft 3 but lacie depulſum. This way of expreſſion is 
he is careful at firſt not to wander too far | very uſual among the Latin writers. Virg. 
_ it; he waits till the clouds are diſ- Depulſos a latte _ 2 _— agnos. 
pelled, and then commits himſelf to the In like manner, depulſus ab ubcre; and. 
winds, that by degrees teach him how to Varro, depulſi à matribus agni. So Suetonius, 
fly. His firſt attempts are agrinſt lambs | ſpeaking of children, ſays, Infartes firmi- 
and ſheep; but when he is arrived at his | ces, necdum tamen lacte depulſos, - - 
_ ms oe . e to at- N 8 5 5 lame that = now * 0 
c« the moſt formidable animals. the Griſons. e country RS ta, after 
\ © The oppoſing dragons. Pliny gives an | the diviſion of the Reman empire; compre- 
«count of this combat between the eagle | hended Rhetia, properly ſo called, ſouth- 
and the dragon, in the 4th chap. of his| ward, and Bavaria towards the north, and 
xth Bock. Acrior oft cum dracone pugna, was part of Weſtern Illyria. pa ö 
e magis anceps, etiam fi in acre. _Ova 9 Vindelici. me take theſe to he the 
1 2 7 3 2 Fee _ _— wages ©. ee : nal 
4 60 Doc rait ubicunque viſum. Ilie multi- | take, for they are diſtinguiſhe by th an- 
25 _ = ita ſe implicens, ut ſimul eient ur qa 4 70 1 a” wig Sm 
* . e eagle lis a ſharper engage- the northern parts of the Dan. be, and coin- 
m wit the dragon, and much more doubt- | vrehended part of Suab'a and Bavaria. 
Fl altho b in the air, The dragen with a | 1 Dran 
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ſeen Druſus“ vigorouſly carrying on war againſt them upon the 
Alps: I have not been able to learn whence theſe barbarg,; 
20 nations derived the cuſtom that has ſo long prevailed amone 
them, of arming their right hand with an ax after the manne: 
of the Amazons; nor is it poſſible to come to the knowledge of 
every _ 2: but their long and often victorious troops, now 
vanquiſhed in their turn by the prudence of this young prince, 
have at laſt felt what an heroic mind, and a good natural diſpo- 
fition improved by a happy education can achieve, what in- 
fluence the fatherly care and tenderneſs of Auguſtus * has 
upon the young Neros. | 
Men of courage and bravery uſually ſpring from a race note! 
for their valour and wiſdom: the vigor and metal of che fi- 
ther is commonly ſcen in the bull or horſe ; nor do the ficrce 
and rapacious eagles ever beget a timorous dove, 

But it is no leſs certain, that education improves this natural 
bent“, and that good culture ſtrengthens the mind: when 
$209 precepts are wanting, theſe natural endowments are ob- 
cured and corrupted by vices. 

How much, O Rome, you owe to the race of the Neros, let 
the river Metaurus *5 bear witneſs, and Aſdrubal overthrown, 
and that day ſo happy for Latium, when, the darkneſs that over- 
ſpread Italy being expelled, we were bleſſed with fo fignal a 
victory; the firſt we had obtained ever ſince the cruel African 
had laid waſte our cities, as the flame conſumes the froft, or 
the ſtormy winds rage upon the Sicilian ſea. Ss 
rom 

ANNOTATIONS. 


fo Druſus, Tiberius Nero and Claudius and there the queſtion was handled, whence 
Druſis were brothers, the ſons of Li ia, they derived the cuſt om of arming them- 
who, after the death of her huſkand Ti- ſelves with an Amazonian ax: or, per- 
berius Nero, was married to Augiufus. Dru- , haps, they were inſerted to ridicule ſome 
fs was not born till three months after the cotemporary poet, who, celebrating the 
marriage. He was greatly beloved by Au- | viQtories of Druji's, amuſed himſelf with 
guſlus, and, at twenty-three years of age, ſearching into the original of. this cuſtorr, 
vas ſent to make war againſt the Rhert, in and aſſigned 1everal ridiculous reatons tor 
which he gave remarkable proofs of his it. | 
valour and prudence. YLelleias ſpeaking of 12 Ner is it poſſible ts orme t the hne 
him, ſays, “ That he was poſſeſſed of at ledge of rainy thing, Hias, as Datu, oo. 
« the endowments, whether natural or ſ:rves, ſays this by way of ratilery ; tr f. 
„ acquired, that human nature is ca- | knew very well rhar thete people wer 
« pable af. ; deſcended from the Scrthians, who ume! 

11 Whence theſe barbarons natims de- themſelves in the ſame manner * 
rived the cuſtm. It is difficult to find why | Amazonian ax. But inquiries of that kin« 
Horace inſerts theſe four lines here, which | are abſurd, and the erudition of n0 rs 
don't ſeem to deferve a place in the Ode; 13 The fatherly care and tend; rnejs if . 4 
hows ver, We ought not to condemn him | guſtus. Patermis an:imns on Lett 1 
too raſhly. Dacicr propoſes two very inge - berius Nero died the fame year in w_ 0 
niaus corjectures. It is likely that the gave his wife Lira to A gr 1 And, b.! 


* , 2 . r. Abe ny 
battles of Pruſus engrofled a great part of | laſt will, named theemperor tutor, wy, 


the-eunverfation'of the court of Auguſtss, | 


mw & © »9 ft =», £® 
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Opt wi; 0 HORATII FL ACCT. 335 
Pruſum gerentem & V indelici ; quibus 5% 4 ; Is 3 guibie 
8 . ö unde mos deductus per omne 
1 unde 153371 40 tempus cbarmet 17 A- 
empus 4 | | url \ mazonia ſecuri, diſt 1 gue - 
Dextras obarmet, quærere diſtuli; rere; nec fas eſt - cire omnia 3 
Nec ſcire fas eſt omnia: ſed diu Jed din lateque witgrices.cater- 
mae” x he va, revifte conſiliis juveris, 

Latẽ que victrices catervæ, 

Conſiliis juvenis revictæ, 


ſenſere quid mens, guid indolcs 
rue nut rita ſub fanſtis pene- 
denſere quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Poſſet, quid Auguſti paternus 


tralibus paſſet, quid paternus 
animus Auguſti in pueros Ne- 
rones. Fortes crłantur for- 
tibus & bonis : wirtus patrun? 


1eft in juwencis, ft in equis 3 


In pueros animus Nerones. | 
; ; nec ferdces aquilæ progenerant 
Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis: 22 columbam. Sed de- 
Eft in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 30 \fring promover vim 'inſitan:, 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces cultuſque recti roborant pec- 
8 "EW fora : utcungue mores defecerey 
Progenerant aquilæ columbam. | culge dedecorant natd benzs 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet infitam, 3 quid —_ ow 
. - : mbus, Metuurum flumen teſtis 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant : ſt, E Aldrubol levius, & 
yt 4 mores, SPAR 35 ile dies pulcher Latio fugatis 
edecorant bene nata culpæ. tenebris, gui primus riſit alr ay 
Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, * 
* tavit er urbes Italas, cen 
Teſtis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal | famma per tedas, wel Eurus 
Devictus, & pulcher fugatis per Sieulas undas. 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qui primus alma riſit adorea; 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. | 


is 


ANNOTATIONS. 


to his ſon Tiberius Nero who was then and virtue are qualities whick we derive 
tour years old, but alſo to Drujus, who from our anceitors; but then obſerves, 
was not born till three months atter the that education improves and ripens it to 
marriage. Auguſtus therefore was father perfection, and, where this is wanting, our 
of theſe two children in a double ſenſe, | natural endowments are obſcured by vices. - 
4 he had married their mother, and as | Is The river Metaurus. Aſdrubal, who 
lie was their tutor. Horace theretore uſes was brother to Haxnibal, and the ſame 


—_——_— — - » 


— — — — _ - — 


the expreſſion, paternus anirtus, which 
lignifies the care and tenderneſs of a fa- 
ther, as in Ode ii. Bea II. 
vet extento Proculeius æ vo, 
tus in fratres animi paterni. 

Proculetus, noted for a paternal regard 
tc biz brothers, ſhall be famous and eſtec med 
through all ages. 

14 Educaticn improves this natural bent. 
The poet's defign is to attribute all the 
tteat actions of Druyſas and Tiberius, to the 
good education they had received from 

gallus, which, that he might do in a 
= wy no Way injutious to the progenitors 

zoſe princes, he allows that courage 


' who had defcated the two Scipios in Spain, 
was ſent from Carthage, with a powerful 
reinforcement, to join his bruther in 
Italy. Claudius Nero, who was then en- 
camped in Lucania, in ſight of Hannibal, 
privately left his camp with 6000 fort 
and 1000 horſe, and arriving in a few 
days in Umbria, joined his colleague 
Livius Salinater, who marching on toge- 
ther, and meeting with Ajdrubal at the 
river Metaurus, defeated and flew him. 
Nero iramediately returned, nor did the 
Carthaginiars know of his departure, 
till he had cauſed the head of Aſdru- 
bal to ba thrown into their camp. This 
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3339 _ HORACE' ODE Boos i 


45 From that time our youth increaſed, and were always ſuc- 
ceſsful in their attempts; our temples burnt by the daring in. 
piety. of the Carthaginians were again rebuilt, and filled wic 
the ſtatues of the Gods ; and the perfidious Hannibal N s 2 

50 laſt forced to ſay: We like hinds , deſtined to be the prey of 
rapacious wolves, of ourſelves ſeek after the Romans, whom it 
is the greateſt triumph to deceive and avoid. This nation, 
which driven from flaming 'Froy *?, and toſſed upon the Tuſcan 

55 ſeas, bravely ſettled their Gods, children, and old men in 

taly , may be compared to an oak in the black foreſts of 
Algidus, which when hewn and lopped by the axes, through 
| ſeeming loſſes and wounds“, derives ſtrength from the iron 

60 itſelf. . 76 | | 

Not even the Hydra“, one of whoſe heads being cut off (e. 
veral others ſprung up, had more reſources againſt Hercules 
proves to ſee himſelf overcome; neither Colchos *?, nor Thebes 

uilt by Echion *, have produced a greater monſter, . 
65 Overwhelm them in the deep, they will riſe ſtronger and 
more terrible: enter into a war with them, their baffled troops 
will with double honor overthrow your victorious army, and 
fight battles that ſhall raiſe the wonder and admiration of their 
' ſpouſes. _ 
70 "7 ſhall not any more ſend proud meſſengers to Carthage“; 
dur hope is loſt, our fortune, and the reputation of our arms is 
fallen, is fallen, by the death of Afdrubal. | 

No difficulties are unſurmountable to the bravery of the 
Claudians; whom Jupiter regards ** with a diſtinguiſhed = 

| | an 


ANNOTATIONS. 


- was the firſt remarkable victory the Ro-, ſpeaking of Hannibal, gives this chat: Ger 
mans had gained after their many defeats by |.of him: Has tantas wirtutes ingentia «2 
Haunibal. Their affairs, upon this, began | &9quabant, inbumana crudelitas, perfdia thi 
to have a better aſpect, and the clouds, |quam Punica, nibil weri, nibil ſandi, mils 
that threatened, being diſpelled,they were | Deorum metr:s, nullum j ujurandum, tu 
afterwards ſucceſsful in all their attempts. | religio. Theſe great virtues were epa by 

16 Filled with the ſtatues of the Geds.| his un leſs enormons wices, inhuman cruelty, # 
Fana Deos habuere reftos, Lambinus: Ho- mere than Punic perfidy, #9 regard t 
rum verborum hæc ſententia eft : Fana à Car- or fiety, no fear of the Gods, a chin. 7 
thaginienſibus antea vaſtata, peſt banc witto=\ the moſt ſolemn caths, ard of all rel vr. 
riam, Deorum -flatuas babuere rect as, ſen 18 We lite binds. Dacien: This ſpeech 

crectas, gue fucrant videlicet de ſuis ſedibus is inexpreſſibly ſine; but what ments moſt 
- deturbatz. The meaning is, that the temples| our attention, is the handſome and noble 
laid waſte by the Carthaginians ere, after manner in which Horace prailes the valor 
- that victory, rebuilt, and filled with the and bravery of the Romans. They ate not 
fHatues f -the Gods, cohich bad been thrawa\ dejected at misfortunes; loſſes ſerve bu! 
down # their pedeſtals or ſeats. the more to rouze their courage. Thad 
17 Perfidious Hannibal, The Cartha-| praiſe is the more delicate, as it 15 74% 
inians had the reputation of being a fairh-| to proceed out of the mouthof che ene 
lefs and perſidious race; whence the pro-| 19 Flaming Trey. ness, ater mm 
verbs, Fraus Punica, Punic fraud. Fides ſtruction of Troy, came into 

Punica, Punic perfor. Livy, Bool xxl. Kt 

. / 
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poſt hoc ſecundis uſque laboribus 45 Pe hee 1 fubes uſque 
Romana pubes crevit, & impio 54 — woo 322 
Vaſtata Pœnorum tumultu P rum babuere Decs yeftor; 
Fana Deos habuere rectos; 1 perfidus Annibal 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Annibal: 24 3 
Cervi, luporum præda rapacium, 50 [wird femme Romanos, 
dectamur ultro, quos opimus 7 1 effugere 2 

2 mus e tri US, ens 

; F aller e & effugere eſt triumphus. illa, gue wry Fio cremato 
Gens, quæ cremato fortis ab Ilio, pulſa, & agitara 5 . 
Jactata Tuſcis quor ibus, ſaera, ] qudribus, fortis pertulit ſacra, 
Natoſque, maturoſque patres 55 rey Wage Long 1 
Pertulit Auſonias ad urbes, ronſa dur bipennibus in Al- 


Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus 
Nigrz feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 


gido feraci nigræ frondis, du- 
cit pes animumque per dam- 


na, pe cades, ab ipfo 4 ary 


— — 


. | Non Hyora, corpore ſetto fir- 

Ducit opes animumque ferro, 60 r Herculow dv- 

22 emem vinci; non Cech, 

Non Hy dra, lecto 9 firmior, Ecbienia ve Thebe, ſummiſere 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem; majus murſtrum. Merſes pro- 
Monſtrumve ſummiſere Colchi Hunde, evenit pulchricr e Iuc- 
Majus, Echioniæve Thebæ. EN 


: g Ferem i r 
Merſes profundo, pulchrior evenit : 65 — 2 


Luctere, multa proruet integrum | Nen ego Jam mittam Japer- 
Cum laude victorem, geretque Pe foro Jpes 
Prœlia conjugibus loquenda. minis occidle, occidit, Aſdru- 
Carthagini jam non ego nuncios bale interempro, Nil nen M- 
Mittam ſuperbos; occidit, occidit 1 dfoks beige 

Spes omnis, & fortuna noſtri oy : 2 
Nominis, Aſdrubale interempto. 

Nil Claudiæ non perficient manus; 


Quas & benigno numine Jupiter | 


ANNOTATIONS, 


ſettled a colony, from which the Romans | the two armies of men which ſprung from 
lyrung, the teeth ſown by 2 * 
0 In Italy. Auſonias ad urbes. The Au- 24 Thebes built by Ecbion. Cadmus did 
J-nians were the jame with the Arwncians, | the ſame at Thebes, as Faſen had done 200 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy. years before at Cholcos. He ſowed the teeth 
mM Tbreugb ſeeming laſſes ard cu. of a dragon, from which ſprung two at- 
Ducir pes animumgue ferro, Theſe words, | mies, who encountering each other, only 
pet animumgue, are admirable, and agree four remained alive, with Echion. He 
both to the proper and figurative mean- was afterwards the ſon-in-law of Cadmus, 
ng. The proper for the Remans, and the aud helped him to build Thebes, 
lizurative for the oak. | 35 Proud meſſengers te Carthage. As Har + 
il Not even the Hydra. A monſter feign- | ribal Nad been of cen victorious over theR:- 
rah the poets with many heads, one of mans, he always ſent meſſengers to Car- 


which being cut off, two or more ſprung up | thege with the ſpoils he had taken from. 
in ts place. Hercules atlaſt overcame him. | the enemy, to inform them of his ſucceſs. - 


"3 Celchos, A people of the country| 26 Whom Jupiter regards. For 7 ow 


uw called Mingrelia. Horace refers to | was the tutglar God of Aug.. 
vt. I. * | | Z eo 27 Peril 


2338 - -HORACE's Ops: Bock l. 


75 and who by their prudence and conduct know how to extri. 
cate themſelves from the greateſt perils of war?”. 


| ANNOTATIONS. 


27 Perils of war. Acuta belli. The ſame | ſubita belli, and incerta belli. The dig. 
with what in Livy and Tacitus is called gers, and not the ſtratagems of war, 


* 
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| NETS The KEV. 
T HIS Opt was written at the entreaty of Auguſtus, on which 


account we may preſume to think that Horace took the more 
pains in compoling it. Julius Scaliger ſays of it, Quarta nec Pin- 
dara cedit, tota vero cautione hac & ſeipſum, & omnem Græciam ſu- 
peravit. The fourth does not come ſhort of Pindar, in the harmoniuu 
texture of which he outdoes not only himſelf, but all Greece. The 
deſign of it is, to celebrate the praifes of Druſus and Tiberius, the 
ftepſons of Auguſtus, and do juſtice to that fortitude, magna- 
nimity, and courage, that ſo wy appeared in theſe two young 
princes. But tho” this be ſeemingly the principal view that Hora 
had in writing this Ops, yet he makes all redound to the honct 
and reputation of Auguſtus, and artfully throws the greater part of 
the praiſe upon him. For after mentioning the victory of Druſu; 
over the Vindelici, and his valour and courage on that occaſion, 
he obſerves, that though theſe were qualities which he might in 
ſome meaſure inherit from his * yet the proper exerciſe 
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ODE v. 


To AU&USTUs. 
That now at length he would return to Rome. 


O Auguſtus', whom tie propitious Gods have given 283 
, » W& blefling to the earth“, thou illuſtrious guardian of thi 
| | | Roman 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Auguſtis, See Book I. Ode xxxvil. we! ob Divi Fulii conſecrationem ( unde ia 

2 Veni the frepitious Geds have given | frequers ejus numiſmatum inſcriftis, CES, 
as a bling to the earth, Divis orte bo- AUG. DIVI FILIUS.) we geniques guid 
„ig. This may either be interpreted as we | Apollinis filius wideri voluit. Dejc:nde of 
have cone in the tranſlation, which ſeems the Gods : Horace ſays this either uf eh 
to agree beſt with the defign of the Ode, or | account of the Julian family; into aber! 
it refers to the progeny of Auguſtus, ho, Auguſtus was received oy adoption, eobich 
as he was of the Julian, was generally be- family had its origin from Venus ; 4, 1 
lieved'to be deſcended from Venus the mo- | 9n the account of the cenjecration of the Di- 
ther of Ancas. Divis orte Bonis. Deſcended vine Julius Cæſar 18 uncle, nav 4 
ef the propitious Gods. Torrentius : Hoc | (whence thai frequent inſcript.on e as 
vel ob gentis Julia, cui adopfione inſertus dals, Cæfar Auguſtus Sen of che D. | 
Angus, ductam a Venere origenem dicit ; | I 7 
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obs V. Q. HORATIIFLACCI. 339 
Def ndit, & curæ ſagaces 75 numine, & ſagaces curæ 
Fxpodiunt per — belli. expediunt per acuta belli. 


wy 


— — 


The K Ex. 


of them for the benefit of the ſtate was chiefly owing to the ex- 
cellent education of Auguſtus; and the care that had been taken to 
improve and ſtrengthen this natural bent. Upon the whole we may 
conclude, that the great deſign of the poet, in this Ops, is to 


ew what glory and conqueſts the republic might expect under 


the conduct of two ſuch promiſing and accompliſhed generals, as 
were Druſus and Tiberius, whoſe endowments of art and body, 
derived from the ancient noble family of Claudius Nero, were much 
improved and bettered by the admirable education they had received 
under Auguſtus, For though nothing be more certain, than that 
great men uſually ſpring from an illuſtrious race, yet the fineſt na- 
tural diſpoſition is in danger of being corrupted; and unleſs theſe 
hereditary talents (if they may be ſo called) are poliſhed and con- 
frmed by culture, they are very often obſcured and blackened by 
vices: as, in fact, we ſee that there are few great men whoſe glory 
is not tarniſhed by ſome failings, which a good education might 
have prevented. | 

This Op was written in the year of the city 742, of Horace's 
age 55, before CHRIST 9; fo that from this preſent year 173g, it 
is 1748 years old. 
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ODE V. 


Ad Au Gus run. 


Ut tandem redeat in Urbem. 
| ORD O. 

O Auguſte, orte Divis 

bonis, optime cu- 

ftos Romulæ gentis, jam 


 4NNOTATIONS. 


Julius); or Ay, becauſe it wvas his pleaſure\ mentators, with whom I agree, and am 
ts be reputed the ſon of Apollo. Dacier | pexſuaded, that erte doth govern Dwis. 
faith here, that orte doth not govern Di- Rodellius is of Dacier's opinion. Non vi- 
vis, but is an abiative abſolute ; les Grecs | detur hic agi de 2 preſapid, & an à 
aurtient dit, Otwv 20 uro, Dis Divis, an ab hom nibus genitas ſit, fed ſalum 
"is faventibus. The Greeks would have | dicity in lucem editus Diis bonis, hoc eſt, pro- 
ſain, the Grads being favorable to us, If 'pitis & Rome faventibus, Horace js nor 

acier nad remembered what Horace ſays, /Þ*aking here of the deſcent of Auguſtus, but 
Ode ii, of this Book, where he calls kings only ſays be was brought into the world by the 
Jeng:inem Deorum, the blood er progeny of gos Geds, that is, thoſe Gods who were fa- 
tee Cads, he would have been of the ame worable and fropiticus to Rome, Lambinus 2 
ſenuments with Torrentius and other com- | 2 2 | Bon:s p 


DIY orte bonis, optime Romulæ 
— Cuſtos gentis, abes jam nimiùm diu: 


340 HORA CE 
Roman ſtate 3, too, too long 


's Ones. Book IV, 
have you been abſent from us: 


return then ſpeedily, as you have promiſedꝰ to the awful coun- 

5 cil of the fathers, Reſtore, auſpicious prince, light to Your 

native country : for when your countenance, like the ſpring, 

ſhines upon your people, the days are more agreeable, and the 
ſun ſhines with greater brightneſs. 

As an anxious mother ceaſes not, by prayers and vows, to 

10 recal her ſon*®, whom the envious ſouth-wind 7 detains lon 
beyond the Carpathian fea*, nor turns her eyes from the 


windi 
15 demands her Cæſar. 


ſhore: ſo Rome, fuil of ardent and faithful deſires, 


By your care“, the ox wanders ſafe in the fields: Ceres, 
and the benign influence of heaven, ripens our corn: our 


ſhips 


ANNOTATION S. 


Boris, id eſt, beneficis ; Deorum eſt epithetum ; | 
' Deorum enim eſt benefacere, Good, that is, 
beneficert ; this is an epithet of the Gods ; 
whoſe 7 it is to do good offices to man- 
| kind. Des Prez : Divis erte: Senatics populi- 
gue Romani amorem erga Cajarem Ai. guſlum 
wivis pingit coloribus. Deſcended of the Gods: 
He paints the love of the ſenate and people o 
Rome to Czſar Auguſtus in lively colors. 
3 Wluftrious guardian of the Roman ſtate. 
Cuſtos Remule gentis. Romulæ for Remanæ; 
inaſmuch as the Roman ſtate was founded 
by Romulus. This was a no unuſual way of 


Jam nimiùm diu. Too, too long have you ber 
abſent from us. 

5 Return then ſpeedily, as you bave pn- 
miſed. Des Prez Seu antequam abiret, ſa 
per literas, ſeu legationibus, a ſenatu pepulogre 
Romans miſſis, cunttanti vers banc Oden ſcrp- 
{4 porta. Either before be xvent away, or by 


of | letters, or embaſſies, ſent by the ſenate ard 


people of Rome, Auguſtus Paying j» gy 
the poet wrote this Ode. To the ſenate. Fe- 
trum ſancto concilio. Torrentius; Patrum con 
cilium, fro ſenatu dixit, quam ut noſter. Sic 


ſpeaking among the Latins, who frequent- 


& Virgil. ſanctum vocat, ZEn. I. v. 470. 
7 peaking of Tyre; Jura magiſtratuſque le- 


. W 


2 = 


AS 


ly made the proper name>, Dardanus and gunt, ſanctumgue ſcnatums They chooſe na- 
Teucer, ſtand for the Trojans. Virg. . VI. giſtrates, a ſenate, and make lacos. They 
v. 876. Nec Romula gundam ls ſe tellus were called ſanct᷑um, ſacred, becauſe they 
jactabat alumno. Nor did tbe Roman nation were, in a manner, Ji piter's miniſters, v: 


ever glory ſo much in any of ber ſons. Ro- 
mula tellus, inſtead of Romana, Cuſtos, guar- 
dian. Dacier ſays, that there is vet a me- 
dal of antiquity to be ſeen, with this in- 
ſcription ; Auguſto Parent; Conſervatort ſug, 
„F. C. R. 75 Auguitus e Father and 
Preſerwer of the Senate and People Rame. 
4 Too, tan long bave you been abſent from 
us. Auguſtus went to France in the year 
of the city 737, and did not return till 
three years after, 2/i3. 740. Horace wrote 
this Ode the year before his return. Ju- 
vencius ſays he did notreturntili741, The 
cauſe of his going was becauſe the Sicambri, 
9 N and ſome Germans, having croſſed 
the Rhine, laid waſte ſeveral parts of 
France, and defeated Lollius the Reman ge- 
neral. But they hearing of the coming of 
Auguſtus, and being afraid, ſued for peace: 
Auguſtus ſtay ed in rance till all things were 
lettled, which (as Juvencius ſays) detained 
him four years there before he returned; 


ſo that Horace had good reaſon to ſay, Abes | 


the emperor's depnties, to adminiſter 
juſtice to the people, who, upon that ac- 
5 looked upen them with venera- 
tion, reverence, and reſpect. Rowe, in 
| his tranſlation of Salluſt, tranſlates potres 
; conſeriptiz met illuſtrious lords. 


i 6 Asananxious mother ceaſes not, be Tan 


and vt, to recal her en. Dacier? This 
| compariſon is full of tenderneſs, and, to 
make it the more emphatic, I have added 
| unique, her only ſon. Des Prez: Ut nate, 
nil ſuawvius iſtd comparatione. As a mathery 
there is nothing ſeeeter than this compariſie 
As a tender, affeRionate, loving mother 
longeth for the return of her ſon, who 1 
detained abroad by contrary winds; ſo the 
people of Rome long for your happy return. 
Ceaſes not, by her prayers and vows : De: 
Prez : Legunt plerique votis eminibuſquey © 
ſenſu; Mater anxia non tantim vita pe- 
ue Diis nuncupat pro filii reditu & _— 
rate, ſed & omnia uæ dis arripity gueſt ti 

pr &ſagitione) 
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Maturum reditum pollicitus patr 
Sancto concilio, redi. 


Lucem redde tum, dux bone, patriæ: 


[ 


um ; nimiiim diu abes: redi, qui 
PHollicitus es maturum red:- 

tum ſancto cencilio patrum. 
5 Here dum, redde luctm tu 


inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus gatriæ: adi enim tuns T 


Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſoles melius nitent. 


tus, inſtar veris, affulfit . 
Pula, dies it gratior, & fe 
nis his nitent. Ut mater on: - 


Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus invido (bus w:tiqie, & precibus 


* 


Flatu Carpathii trans maris æquora 10 [vr Jig en,, quem Nets 


Cunctantem ſpatio longiùs annuo 


Dulci diſtinet à domo, 


Votis, ominibuſque, & precibus vocat, 
Curvo nec faciem littore demovet : 


Sic deſideriis ita fidelibus 


Querit patria Cæſarem. 


Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat : | 
Nutrit rura * Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas : | 


in, 7 d. inet & duſci 
demo ci nctantem longilts ſpatio 
annuo trans aqguera maris 
Carpathit, rec demovet fa- 
ciem curvo littre: fic 
tatris icta fidelibus de- 
15 | ſideriis quearit Cæſarem. 
Bos etenim tutus perambu- 
wr ra: Ceres, almagque 


* farra, Bents. 


NNOTAXHTIONS. 


freſagitiones, The moſt part of manu- 
icripts read prayers and ww;ſhes, in this ſenſe: 
The anxious mother not onlycalls the Gods 
by vows and prayers for the return and 
ſafety of her ſon, but alſo layeth hold of 
every thing, as ſo many divinings or fore- 
tokens of his coming. Torrentius : Votis 
eninibuſque non adulatur Cæſari, ſed biſtoriam 
refert ; cujus rei fidem tot nummi weteres 
narmorumgue inſcriptiones faciunt, nec uno 
ki. Dion Caſſius. Prayers and viſhes. 
Horace here doth not flatter Cæſar, but tells 
real biſtoryz the truth of which thing ſo 
many old coins and inſcriptions on marble de. 
are, Des Prez : Huc referri poteſt cuſum 
11niſma, ex und parte continens epigraphen, 
ö. P. R. Cæſari Auguſto; ex alterdve- 
n Vota publ. ſuſcepta pro ſalute & reditu. 
This may be applied to a medal coined, con- 
luming on one ſide this inſcription, The ſenate 
and people of Rome to Cæſar Arguſtus ; 
ard on the aber, Public prayers put up for 
his ſafety and return. 
7 Scutb- wind. The ſouth-wind is en- 
firely againſt thoſe who ſail from Cyprus 
er Tyre into Italy; they muſt have an 
calt-wind, 
| * Carpathian ſea. The ifle Carpathos 
lies between Rhodes and Crete, Its modern 
"ane is Scarpanto, Several of the com- 
mentators, as well as Scaliger, have ac- 
cuſed Horace here, of being ignorant of the 
points of the wind, and fituation of places, 
aſe a ſouth-wind is directly contrary 


fair wind, muſt have an eaſterly ene. Ne- 
tus is here put for any wind, and Carpathian 
ſea, for any ſea, by the figure ſynecdeche, 
as Chabotus obſerves: ZZquera maris Car- 
pathii, pro quovis periculoſo marti; the Car- 
pathian ſea, for any dangerous ſea, Some 
men, to ſhew their wit, or rather their 
| ignorance or ill- nature, will criticiſe 
where they have no reaſon for doing ſo. 
Carpathy is an iſland, 25 Miles in circuit, 
lying between the lands of Crete and 
Rhodes, Baudrand, 


9 By your care. The poet gives here 2. 


reaſon, why the Romans de ſired ſo earneſtly 
the return of Augyſtus. Nothing could be 
| more happily expreſſed, or tend more to 
the honorof that prince, than the account 
Horace here gives of the tranquillity and 
happineſs which the people enjoyed under 
his government. Nor are we to imagine, 
that this is only a poetica} repreſentation 
of the matter, and done more with adeſign 
to flatter the emperor, than according to 
the truth and reality of things. All hit- 
torians agree, that after the return of Au- 
gaſtus from Gaul, the Romans enjoyed a 
tranquillity, which, till that time, they 
had been ſtrangers to. Velleius Patercuſus 
expreſſes himſelf in yet ſtronger terms. 
He ſays, that men could not deſire of the 
Gods, nor the Gods grant to men, yea, that 
imagination itſelf was not able to conceive 
a felicity more perfect than that which 
| not only Rome, but the whole world, en- 


22 who deſign to ſail from Cyprus orjjoyyd, after Auguſtuss return from Gaul. 
| | Z 3 


Jes liah. They, as 1 have ſaid, fer 2 
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are no more ſtained with adulteries: 
lated manners have entirely aboliſhe 


 HOR AC E's Ops. 


| Book lv. 
ſhips without any danger traverſe the quiet ſeas“e; the las 
20 of fidelity and uprightneſs are never violated"": our families 


ood laws and well-regu- 
vice and impiety: our 


1 


matrons are honored with a race that reſemble their parents; 
and puniſhment cloſely purſues the criminal. 


25 
northern Scyth 


While Cæſar lives, who will be afraid of the Parthians, or 
ians, or the formidable troops of rugged Ger- 


many? Who will dread a war with the {tern Iberians “?. 

Every one ſpends the day“ ſecurely in his own fields, and 

30 joins the vine to the poplar: thence with his heart full of Joy he 

retires to ſupper, and, when the ſecond tables are ſ:rved", 

worſhips you as a God. To you he addreſſes his prayers, to 

ou he pours out libations; and enrols your name among thoſ: 

35 of his Houſhold-gods, like grateful Greece'®, who received in- 
to their hymns the names of Caſtor and Hercules“. 

O accompliſhed prince, may heaven long preſerve you; 


life, that you may give many 


this is our firſt prayer in the morning '? when we awake; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Our ſhips without any danger tra- 
werſe the quiet ſeas, Chabotius, Dacier, 
and Torrentius, quote a paſſage out of 
Seneca. Chabotius, Votis.] Simili prædica- 
tione vectores & nautæ dicuntur conſalutaſſe 
Auguſtum, ut refert Suetonius in Octavio, 
cap. 98, Forte Puteolanum ſinum præter- 
webenti weftores nauteque de navi Alexan- 
drind, que tunc quidem appulerat, candidati 
Coronatique, & thura libantes, fauſta omnia, 
& eximias laudes congeſſerant ; per illum ſe 
wivere, per illum navigare, libertatę atque 
fortunis per illum frui. With the like 
praiſes the paſſengers and ſeamen are 
ſaid to have ſaluted Auguſtus, as Sueto- 
nius relates it in the Life of Auguſtus, 
chap. 98. As he ( Auguſtus)] was tailing 
by the bay of Puteoli, the paſſengers and 
mariners of a ſhip belonging to Alexan- 
dria, which then had arrived there, clad 
in white and with crowns, and offering 
incenſe, conferred upon him all good 
ſucceſles, and the greateſt praiſes; ſay- 
ing, that it was'by him they lived, by 
him they ſailed the ſeas, by his benign 
and wiſe goyernment they enjoyed their 

liberty and fortunes.* Carpathian. See 
Book | Ne Ode xxx v. | ; 
it The laws of fidelity and uprightneſs 
are never violated. Culpari metuit fides. 
Lambinus; Non culpatur cajuſguam fides, quia 
nemo eſi qui fidtm aatam nan ſerwet : nemo, 
gui eam vislet aut labefactet. Matuit, valet 


LY 
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days of feaſting and joy to Italy: 
and 


this 


igitur culpari metuit; id eft, commiſiſſe cave 
quamobrem culpetur, quod ot fides no falltur, 
d inviolata & ſancta jcrvatur.'* The fide- 
© lity of any one is not accuſed, becauſe 
© there is none wha doth not keep the 
© truſt which is given him: no body, who 
© violates or ſtains it, is as much here im- 
© plied as the Greek pbulattai, ne is vate, 
© will not, fidelity takes care from being 
* blamed ; that is, he takes care not to 
commit any thing for which it can be 
© blamed, which truſt is not betrayed, 
© but kept inyiolable and holy.“ 

12 The formidable troops of rugacd Gerinas 
ny. The Sicambri, Ufipetes, and other C- 
mans, were ſc terrific when they heardot 
the arrival of Auguſtus in Gaul, that they 
immediately luck down their arms, and 
ſued for peace. The following year the 
Rheti and Vindelici, breaking out in te. 
bellion, were ſubdued by the valor ot 
Tiberius and Druſus. 

13 Who will dread à 4var ith the flem 
Iberians ? Though the Spaniards had bern 
ſubdued Tome time before by Azrizpa, ve: 
there was reaſon to fear, that, up n hett: 
ing of the inſurrection of the Genau 
they would immediately rife up in ams, 
and throw off the yoke. Ag. b his 
ſpeedy march into Gaul, at the head et 
ſtrong army, having quelled the rebel 
in Germany, there was now nothing t, 


prehend from the part of {teriay who ve” 


hoc loco OuNaThi, cayety non vull, Ades 


| 


One V. 


Culpari metuit hdes : 


Nullis polluitur caſta domus ſtupris: 

Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas: 

Laudantur fimili prole puerperz : 
Culpam poena premit comes. 
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pacatum volitant per mare navitz : 


343 
Fauſtitas, nutrit rura : 
na vitæ volitant per pa- 
catum mare: fides me- 
tuit culpari: caſla do- 
mus polluitur nllis Au- 
pris: mos & lex edo- 
muit nefas maculoſum : 
pucrf, er laudantur f- 


20 


Quis Parthum paveat? quis gelidum Scythen? 25 | role: fœnd comes 


Quis, Germania quos horrida parturit 
Fetus, incolumi Czface ? quis feræ 


Bellum curet Iberiz ? 


Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis, 


Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores : 


Hinc ad vina redit* lætus, & alteris 


Te menſis adhibet Deum. 


Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 


Defuſo pateris; & Laribus tuum 


Miſcet numen, uti Græcia Caſtoris 


Et magni memor Herculis. 


Præ 


* O utinam, dux bone, ferias 
es Heſperiæ, dicimus integro 


premit culpam. Cæſare 
inceltymi, quis paveat 
Partbum quis paveat 
| [ celidim Scyrhen ? guis 
vaveat fa't;'s gies 2 

rida Germania partu - 
30 | rit # quis curet bellum 
feræ Iberia Quiſgue 
condit diem in ſuis col= 
libut, & duct witem 
ad arbores widuas.: Hine 
redit lætus ad uina, & 
35 adlibet te Deum alteris 
\menſis. Te multa prece, 

be proſequitur ne ro de- 
Ve pateris; & miſcet 
tuum numen Laribus, 
utt Gracia memor Caſ- 


tris & magni Herculis miſcet eorum numina ſuis Laribus. O utinam, bone dux, 


ut præſtes 


. ® venit, Bens), 


ANNOTATIONS. 


too weak alone to hazard themſelves a- 
gainſt ſo potent an adverſary. 

"14 Spends the day, &c, Condit quiſque 
diem, Condere diem, to ſpend or paſs away the 
12 Virgil uſes in the ſame ſenſe, condere 

er; in like manner, condere luſtrum, to 

Her a ſacrifice of purgation, to Giſh the cen- 
Jug ar jolemn review of the people, taken 
every fifth year, and which was done by 
this Aerigee. 

is And, toben the ſecond tables are ſerved. 

Des Prez : ex ſenatuſcenſulto cautum fuit, 
ut in convivi tum publicis, tum privatis, 
Auguſto ab omnibus libaretur. Dio. lib. 1. 
I; nempe mes apud veteres, ut remota primd 
rena, gue ciborum ſeu carnium erat, ſecunda 
adbiheretur fructibus & bellariis onufta, cum 
exquifit ſimo ino; & quo fiebant libationes, 
£:Jun&t;s precibus, in honorem Deorum. It 
* was ordered by a decree of the ſenate, 
that atall entertainments, whether pri- 
; vate or public, libatidns ſhould be made 
0 Auguftus, Dio, Book 1. For it was 
* cuſtom among the ancients, that 
: after removing the firſt table, which was 

12 meats or fleſh, a ſecond ſhould be 

lerved of fruits and ſweetmeats, toge- 
ther with the moſt exquiſite wine; out 

«4 which they made libations, and added 


* Prayers in honor of Gods. 
y Firg. En. lib. i. 9 28 TON 


Poſtquam prima guies epy/is, menſwgue 

remote, 

Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & wina 

corondut. N 

After they had done eating, and the 
© firſt tables were removed, they ſerved up 
© great bowls of wine, and crowned the 
© Cups.” 

16 Grece, In the original. U Grecia 
Caſtoris & magni memor Herculis, This paſ- 
lage, as Dacier obſerves, is ſometimes miſ- 
underſtood, We ought not to join memor 


with Herculis3 on the contrary, they ought 

[to be ſeparated, and the paſſage made to 
run thus: UV Grecia memer miſcet Diis no- 
men Caſtoris & Herculis. As gratetul 
© Grece admits into their ſacred hymns the 
© names of Caſtor and Hercules. Caſtor and 
; Hercules held the ſame rank among the 
Greezs, as the Lares or Penates among the 
Romans. They were tutelary Gods, 

17 Caſter. Sec Book I. Ode xii. 

18 Hercules. See Book I. Ode xii. 

19 In the morning. Dicimus integro ſicci 
mane die. Sicci, ſays Des Prez, ſobrii, ab- 
ftemii, jejuni. When ſober and abſtemious, 
« faſting.* 'Urvidi, wmv” perfuſi, cœnati. 
© After liberally drinking of wine, after 


© luppere? 
| Z 4 The 
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mien, his affability, valour, conduct, and ſucceſs in war. This 


ſire to have him among them, Although it is not fo lofty as the 


females, of which 


344 HORAECE' Qs. Book IV. 


this we repeat after ſupper at night, when the ſun hath con- 
40 cealed himſelf under the waves. | 


” * = * _— _—_— 9 - A — —— 2 wy 3 . ww, A+ 4 


T HERE can hardly, I believe, he imagined a more deſirable 

pleaſure, than praiſe. unmixed with any. poſſibility of flattery. 
Such was that which Germanicus enjoyed, when, the night before 
battle, deſirous. of ſome ſincere marks of the eſteem of his le. 
gions, he is deſcribed by Tacitus, liſtening, in a diſguiſe, to the dif. 
courſe of a ſoldier, who praiſed him for his noble and majeſtic 


Ops, though not altogether free from ſame ſtrokes of flattery, yet 
may be looked upon as a true deſcription of the great value and 
regard which the Romans had for Auguſtus, and their impatient de- 


preceding Op, yet there is a great deal of ſweetneſs in it, and an 


IN» 


it. —_——. —_— 1 


ODE VI. 
To APOLLO and DIANA. 


He prays him to approve and defend the Szcvr ar Po 
which he had compoſed ; and admoniſhes the Virgins 
and Boys to acquit themſelves well in ſinging it. 


O Divine Apollo, whom the offspring of Niobe, the raviſher 
Tityos *, and Phthian Achilles“ almoſt the conqueror of 

proud Troy, have found the avenger of an audacious tongue; 

5 this Achilles, ſuperior in valour to the reſt of the Grecian com- 
manders, was yet no match for you; though he was the fon of 
Thetis “ a ſea-goddeſs, and ſhook the Trojan towers, fighting 
with a tremendous ſpear 5, | 8 

e 


INNQTATIONS. 

T1, Nioke, This Niobe, ſays Lambinds, Stief for her loſs, diſſolved into ten. 
as the daughter of 7. antalas, and wife Jupiter, compaſſionatipg her miſctit 
O Aim bion king of Thebes. She had [converted her into a ſtune; from which 
twelve children, fix males, and as many fwere ſaid to iſſue ſe veral ſprings of water. 
Hs ns ſo. proud, as do 2 The revi er Tityos. He was a mig%y 

giant, the fon of Terra, againk hem 
Jupiter dated his thunder, for attemptis 


CE — 


reproach. Latona for having. only, two, 
Ap:lio and Diana, The Goddeſs, pro- 
vorciat her inſolence, complained to her co raviſh Lazayg, He was ſent into hu, 
own childrea, who, Killed all thoſe, of where he covered. nine acres of ground 


Niche ; Apolla, the, males, and, Dia 


* 


| 4. D His Bygr. was conſtantly, preycd upon % 
the ſemales. Mobe, overwhelmed: Win i 15 | 1 deyouriy 
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Sicci mane die; dicimus uvidi, longas ferias Heſperia : hoc 
| Cum fol oceano ſubeſt. | 40 dicimus, precamur, ficci mane 


integro die; hoc & dicimus 
vidi, cam fol ſubeſt in eceano. 


— — 


— — * * * 


The K xy. 


nexpreſſible ſincerity and ſimplicity in his manner of addreſs. Hg 
is not contented to tell him of the love and veneration which his 
ſubjets had for him, but alſo of their impatience for his return. 
He mentions the reaſons they had for this regard, and gives an in- 
imitable deſcription of the happineſs which the Romans enjoyed at 
that time, and their gratitude for it. 

MN. Le Feure is of opinion, that this Ops was written in the year 
of the city 734 3 Du Hamel. about the end of the year 740; Ro- 
dllius, about the year 741, or 744; Dacier and Des Prez, 739; of 
Horace's age 52; before CyRIsT 12 : fo that from this preſent 
year 1739, it is about 1751 years old. 


— —„— 
aA 


ODE VI. 
Ad APOLLINEM C DIANAM. 


APOLLINEM rogat ut SECULARE CARMEN 2% compofitum 
probet ac tueatur; Virgines ac Pueros, ut ritè illud recitent, 
admonet. 


* Thetidis, Bent!, 


miſe "8 vultures, which, to prolong bis] 4 Thetis. The daughter of Neptune, 
y © 2 as faſt as eaten. | ſor, according to others, of Nereus. Sh 

born in 1 ** Achilles. So called, becauſe was wife to Peltuus king of Theſſaly, and 

1 thia, a town of Theſſaly. It is the mother of Acbilles; ſee Book I. 

1 s lays Redellivs, that the poet Ode vi. 

zere calls him Prope victor Trajæ, ſince he 5 Tremendeons ſpear, So large and heavy, 


flew i, : 
that city n i j 6 He 
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D''E quem proles Niobæa magne O Dive Wale, quent 
indi i f proles Niobaa ity- 
denſit, & T 1 linguz, Fa up oſque raptor oſgue raptor, & Phi 
rojqæ pr Opè Victor altz Achilles prope victor alte 
P hthius Achilles, Trejæ, ſenſit vindicem mag- 
Czteris major, tibi miles impar; je lingua 3 ye Moon oa 
llius . . . major cæteris, tibi vero mi- 
llius quamvis Thetidos * marin les impar 3 quanevis filius 
ar .= turres quateret, tremenda marine Thetidos quaterer 
1 ide u X. | turres Dardanas, prugnax 
n | tremends cuſpide. Ille, welt 
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HORACE's Ops. Book IV, 


He, like a tall pine-tree®, hewn down by ſharp-cutting axe, 
or a cypreſs, torn up by the raging eaſt-wind, fell dreadfu 
and ſtained his neck with Trojan duſt “. 

He would not have * ſhut himſelf up in the wooden hor 
treacherouſly feigned to be built in honor of Minerva?, that 
he might deceive the unwary I rojans, and court of Priam, who 
intent upon the celebration of the feſtival thought of nothing 
but mirth and dancing; and openly aſſaulting their city, and 
rendering them captive, alas! ſhall I mention the cruel deed! 
he would have thrown into the flames children as yet untaugbt 
to ſpeak, yea, even thoſe who lurked in their mother's womb; 
had not Jupiter, the father of the Gods, moved by your pray- 


ers and thoſe of the lovely Venus, favored the deſigns of . 


25 


neas , and conſented that he ſhould lay the foundations of a 
City with better auſpices, ä 

O Apollo, who firſt taught ſkilful Thalia“, who waſh you 
hair in the river Xanthus *?, thou lovely preſident of the high- 
ways *3, ſupport the honor of the Daunian Muſe *. It is Phœ- 
bus tnat has inſpired me witha turn of poetry; it is Phœbus that 
has taught me the art of verſifying, and honored me with the 


30 illuſtrious name of poet. You therefore the flower of the 


young virgins *3, you youths 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 He, like a tall pine-tree. Dacier : 
Mordaci velut ifta ferro, hewn down by a 
fharp ax. Horace here imitates Homer, 
who compates his heroes, who are killed 
in battle or combat, to great trees, which 
they h-w down with the ſtroke of axes, 
or which the wind blows up by the roots. 
Firg. &neid. ii. v. 626. ſpeaking of the 
falling of Trey, ſays: 

Ac veluti ſummis antijuam in montibus 
ornum 

Cam ferro acciſam crebriſque bipennibus inſtant 

Eruere agricolæ certatim: ; illa uſque minatur, 

Et tremefatta comam concuſſo vertice nutat ; 

Pulneribus denec paulatim cvifta, ſupremum 

Congemuit, traxitque jugis auulſa ruinam. 

© And as when in the hign mountains 
© the huſbandmen eagerly endeavour to 
© take up by the roots a wild aſh-tree, 
© cut round with two-headed axes; the 
© tree for a time threatens to Rand, and 
© trerabling with its branches ſhaking at 
© the top; till by degrees overcome by 
© ſtrokes, at Jaſt it groans, and being 
6 greac, pulled and cut up, draws with it 
great ruin and deſtruction. 

7 Ard ſtained bis neck cuitb Trejan duſt. 


Pulpere J eucro, for Teucrio, Dacier; as a- 


Others think, that the figure 0! 4 * 


bove, Dardanas turres, for Dardanias. Ho- | 


race often makes uſe of primitives for de- 


ſprung from a noble race, who 
| are 


rivatives. Poſwitque collum, wrapped, or 
laid his neck. Lambinus: Id g, ace . 
Similia ſunt illa, Lib. II. Ode vii. Te 
lum tetigere mento, & bumum ore momurdit; 
id eft, victi occubuere, non fine gravi tui 
tudinis nota ob priorem arrogantiam & w. 
nas. * Stained his neck with Trajan duſt; 
© that is, he fell, died.“ The like exprel- 
fions are theſe, Beok II. Ode vii. * | 
© touch the ground with my diſg:acefu! 
© chin, and bite with my mouth; that!, 
© being overcome, they (Brutus's ſoldiers) 
© lie not without a great mark of diſgrace 
© for their arrogance and threats. 

8 He would not bade, &c, This is per- 
haps the fineſt elogium that ever wa: made 
upon Acbilles, or any other hero. He #3 
above all cunning and artifice: he vw! 
openly to work, and ſtrove to che! 
by valour and courage, deſpinng a via 
that was gained by ſtratagem. 

9 Treacherouſly fg ued te be b, i * 
nor of Minerva. Ihe foreeks, wearied out 
with the length of the ſicge of 7795 an! 
impatient to be maſters of the city, con- 
trived this ſtratagem of the wooden horke. 
Dacier tell us, that ſome believe it wa 4 
ly a machine for battering don the Wa 


We 
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lle, mordaci velut icta ferro 
Pinus, aut impulſa cupreſſus Euro, 
Procidit latè, poſuitque collum in 
Pulvere Teucro. f 
le non inc luſus equo Minerva 
dacra mentito, male feriatos i 
Troas, & lætam Priami choreis 
Falleret aulam; 
bed palam captis gravis, heu nefas, heu ! 
Neſcios fari pueros Achivis 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentes 
Matris in alvo; _ 
Ni, tuis victus * Veneriſque grate 
V ocibus, Divùm pater annuiſſet 
Kebus Æneæ potiore ductos 
Alite muros, ; 
Doctor argutz fidicen Thaliæ, . 
Pheebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 
Dauniæ defende decus Camenz, 
Levis Agyieu. 
Spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 
Carminis, nomenque dedit poctir, 
Virginum prime, puerique claris 
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Pinus icta merdaci ferra, 


aut cuprefſus impulſa Eu- 
ro, f rociuit late, prjuitgug 
collum in Teucro fu. vero. 
Ilie nan incluſus equo men- 


tito ſacra Minerve fal- 


leret male fer.atos Troas, & 
aulun Pruami lætam chorcii; 


ed palam gravis captis, I ex 


nas, beu ureret faerus 
rejcivs fari, et:am latertes 
in alto mairis, Achivis 


Siemmis ; ui puter Diuum, 


wvittus tuis vocibus voci- 
buſque grate Heneris, an- 
wnſfet rebus AEnec muros 
ductes fetia e alite. 0 
Pla be, docter fidicen ary 
gate Ibuliæ, qui {avis 
crines Xentho ame, levis 
Ap yicay deferde decus 
Daunia Camenæ. Phab:s 
dedit mihi ſpiritum, Phæbis 
dedit artem carnminis, no- 
mengue fort. Prime wires 
ginums fucrique orii claris 
patribus, 


Patribus orti, 


was over the gate which Antencr opened to 
the Greeks, when he betrayed the city. 

10 Favored the deſigns of nus. This 
Areas was a Trojan prince, the ſon of 
Venus and Ancbiſcs. After the deſtruction 
of Trey, he embarked with ſome of his 
countrymen, and came into 1taly, where 
he married Lavinia, the daughter of king 
Latinus, and, after his death, ſucceeded 
in the kingdom. It is generally thought, 
that he and Antenor betrayed the city to 
the Greeks; though Virgil, for the glory of 


the Reman ſtate, of which he was the 


founder, gives a different repreſentation! 
vt the matter. 


11 Skilful Thalia. 


e epithet arguta is to be taken in thc 
" A” : 
ſame lenſe, as Ode xiv. Book III. 


Tell alſo that fitie unger Neewra, that ſhe 
make haſte to come.” 

't Who waſh your hair in the river 
Nouhus, The ancients commonly wathed 
their hair in ſome river or ſpring, be- 
cauſe they thought it. gave them a clearer 
and more ſhining colour. But beſides this 
literal lgnification of the words, it was 


| One of the Muſes. | 
She ie here, ſays Dacier, put ſor the Muſe 


of hie poetry, or the Muſes in gencral. town. Apolis is fo called, becauſe he was 
Th ' pr poſitus as, {2t over the highways ; 


Dic & argute properet Neræ. | 


| 


| 


* flexus, Bentl. 
ENNUOTASTION S. 


allo an ordinary phraſe to denote, that 


the perſon lived in the country whers that 
river or fountain was; as they uſed allo, 


He drinks of the Togter of ſuch and ſuch a river, 
in the lame ſenſc. 
paſſage therefore is: Apollo, vhs inkabits 
ihe plains watered by the river Xanthus. 


The meaning of this 


Thus Ode iv. Book III. 

Qui rere pure Caſtalia lawit 

Crines ſclutos,———— 

© The God who waſhes his long hair in the 
© clear water of Caſtalia;“ inftead of, the 
God who inhabits Parnaſſas, where this 
fountain was. | 

13 Tho vey preſident of the highavays. 
Ig the original it is, levis Agyien. Ag y 
is a Greek word, fignity ing en ̃ſtre gr Or a 


on which account the Gredks erettentars 
and ſtatues to him before their {t.cets 
tors, and in the public wa: 3, 

14 Daunian Muſe. He prays Alla to 
maintain the honor of his poetry, which 
he calls Danian (anienam, becauſe he was 
r Daunian Apulia. 

Is Ton therefore, the fiexver , the yourg 
Virg.ns, Iicrace, having finiſhed the nvo- 

Calloly 


— — — 
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are favored with the protection of the Delian Goddeſ's, f 
ſtays with her arrows the flying lynxes and ſtags, obſerve wl 

35 the meaſure of my verſe*”, and the muſical notes of my 
harp **: ſing devoutly the ſon of Latona, fing Diana wi 
illuminates the night with her increaſing light“, who güte 
proſperity to the fruits of the earth, — whoſe rapid courſe 

40 meaſures the revolving months. | 
Afterwards when married“ you will 73 I, at the ſolemn ſeaſ 

of the returning age, had the honor to ſing the hymn made hy 


* 


the poet Horace, which the Gods heard with a favorable ear, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


cation, now addreſſes the two choruſes of | Diane ſumus in fide, 

young bays and young girls, to encouragef Puellæ & pueri imegri. 

them to act their parts well, and adviſe |< We boys and girls, while unmarried, re. 

them to obſerve exactly the meaſure and | main under the protection of Dau. 

cadence. Theſe two choruſes conſiſted of | She is here called the Delian Goddeſs, be- 

twenty-ſeven boys, and as many girls, | cauſe ſhe was born in Delos, 

who were choſen out of the moſt iJluſtri- | 7 Obſerve well the meaſure of my ver. 

ous families in Rome, and had their fathers | Leſdium ſervate pedem. The Secular Peer, 

and mothers ill living. as well as this, was written in Sapphe 

16 Delian Goddeſs. The young boys and | verſe, invented by Alcæus and Sappbo, wha 

girls, employed in finging theſe hymns, | were both of Mitylene, the capital of 
- were under the protection of Diana, until Leſbos. 

they were married, Thus, in Catullus, 

they ſay: | 8 41 


wh 


* 
—-— —— — (Wl... * 5 * — 
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The K tv. 


T Hls Opt is a preparation to the Secular Poem at the end of 
the Fifth Book, and, of conſequence, is upon the ſame ſub- 

ject as the Twenty-fir/t Ode of the Firſt Book, but has a great deal 
more of grandeur and majeſty in it. It conſiſts of two parts 
The firſt contains the invocation and elogium of Apollo, in which 
he takes notice of his peculiar regard for the Romans : and that 
through his and Venus's interceſſion, Eneas was permitted to lay 
the foundation of that mighty empire. He alſo prays him to fe- 
ceive favorably the — of the two choruſes of the young boys 
und girls who were to ſing the Secular Poem, In the ſecond pat 


Hirai 


Deliæ tutela Dez, 1 
yncas & cervos cohibentis arcu, 

Leſbium ſer vate pedem, meique 
Pollicis ictum: 

Ritz Latonæ puerum canentes, 

Rite creſcentem face Noctilucam, 

Proſperam frugum, celeremque pronos 
Volvere menſes. 

Nupta jam dices: Ego Dis amicum, 

deculo feſtas referente luces, 

Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. 
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tutela Deliæ Dee, cobibentia 
ugaces lyncas & cerva 
arcu, ſervate Leſbium pedem, 
ictumgue mei pollicis : canen- 
res rite puerum Latona, & 
rize Dianam nofilucam creſ- 
centem face, proſperam fru- 
gum, So hs volvere pro- 


nos menſes. Jam nupta dices : 


Ego, docilis madorum watis 


Heorati, reddidi carmen ami- 
cum Dis, ſjeculo referente fiſtas 


[uces. 


| 


ANNOTATIONS. 
1 And the muſical notes of my harp. | ſhe came to the full; hence creſcentem face 


Meigue pollicis dum. The firings of the 
barp were touched with the thumb and 
fore-finger, and 


Ne#ilucam, that ſhines in the night. 


20 Afterwards when married. Nupta 
the thumb ulually |;am dices. The Romans imagined that the 


marked the end of the meaſure or cadence. | young virgins, who had the honor te 
Hirace here ſpeaks as if he had been to | ſing the Secular Porm, were ſooner mar- 
play upon the harp while the two| ried; which ſuperſtition they derived from 


ctoruſes ſang. 


the Grecian theology, which maintained 


19 Who illuminates the night <vith her | that the virgins, who did not dance or 


wrcreaſing light. 


The Secular Poem was | ſing at the arrival of Apollo, were never 


ſang on the firſt days of the moon, before | married, but died very young, 


* I 


—— 


The K xv. 


Horace addreſſes the Choruſes themſelves, and encourages them to 
«quit themſelves well. He admoniſhes them particularly to be 
rery exact in obſerving the meaſure and cadence, and to conform 


OR — 


themſelves with great care to the muſical notes of his harp. 


Juvencius and Rodellius ſay, this ODE was written in the year of 
vie city 737; Dacier and Des Prez, in the year 735; of Horace's 
ige 493 before CHRIST 153 fo that from this preſent year 17399 


US 1754 years old. 
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350 HORA C 


ODE. vn. 
To L. Maniivs ToRqQuaTvus *. 


ith time; we ought therefore tg 
live merrily - 
HE ſnow is melted; the fields are covered with graſs, and 


All things change w 


VS 


the trees with leaves 


The naked Grace, with her 
fraid to lead the dance. 


3 


not to hope for immortality. 
10 


turning moon, however, ſoon 


we when hurried by the Fates“, where pious Æneas, rich Tul- 


ANNOTATION S. 


1 Lucius Manlius Torguatus. Torren- 
tius: Libri veteres alii Mallium, alii Man- 
lum wocant eum, cui carmen iſtud ſcripſit 
Neratius. Neque erravit fortaſſis, qui eun- 
dem ge Manlium exiſtimet, cujus Epitba- 
tamiun: Catullus celebrat. Sic autem babent 
MS, Paranetica ad Manli:m Torquatum 
verri temporis deſcriptio, & de mortalitate. 
Cruguius hajus Manlii cenſulatu natum ęſſe 
Heratium credidit, qui manifeflus et error. 
Same of the old books call him Mallius, 
© others Manlius, to whom Horace wrote 
© this Ode. Nor is he perhaps miſtaken, 
© who thinks this is the ſame Manlius 
«* whoſe marriage-poem Catullus cele- 
© brates. Thus the manuſcripts have it: 
© A dcſcription, by way of exhortation to 
« Manlius Torquatus, F the ſpring, and 
« of mortality. Cruquius believed that Ho- 
race was born when this man was con- 
© tul, which is a manifeſt error.“ For 
which cauſe, Dacier ſays he was the ſon 
of that Torguatus. But in my weak judg- 
ment, the opinion of Crugquizs is to be 
preferred, as I wiil ſhew in the key. Des 
Prez : Scripta e ad Manlium Torquatim, 
2 fug conſul anno urbis 689; atque ſub eo 


natum unt pottam noſtrum. This Ode 


. © iswritcen to Manlius Torquatus, who was 
© caninl in the year of the city 689; and 
the will have our poet to be born when, 
© he was conſul.“ 


>» The ſnow is melted; the fields are co- 


7 
and the rivers decreaſing flow ſmoothly into their channels“. 


The revolving years and hours, that 
by a conſtant ſucceſſion renew the grateful day, admonith us, 


mitigated by the gentle zephyrs; that the ſpring gives way t 


the ſummer, which alſo vaniihes upon the approach of fruitful 
autumn; aud then the inactive froſts recur. 


Flumina, que in nivibus Sl. vis Labern 


E's Obt 84 Book Iy, 


the earth changes its ſeaſons, 


two ſiſter- nymphs, is not now 2. 
Yearly we fee, that the colds are 


The ſwiftly re- 
repairs theſe celeſtial lofles 5: but 


lus, 


leaves. Dacier: Horace's deſign here is 
not to give adeſcription of the ſpring; his 
intention is to make it appear to Terguaus, 
that we ſec nothing either in the heavens 
above, or in the earth below, which dot 
not put us in mind of our mortality. C4 
betius, after he has quoted ſeveral paſſages 
of Job, where he compares our lite tos | 
weavers ſhuttle, a poſt that baſtily runzeth 
on his journey, a ſhip ſailing, &c. ſays! 
Hinc profecid, id * a deoetrina Hebrewun, 
fluxit omnis ſciemia religuarum gentiny 
Ag yptiorum primim, deinde Grecoruny 54 
tremò Latinorum; quorum omnium libri lum 
pleni talium admonitionum de bre v. tate vita la- 
mare, de interitu, atque reditu in lucent bemir - 
bus negato. Hence truly, that is, from 
© the learning of the Hebretus, flowed il 
© the knowledge of the other nations, fit! 
© of the Eg yftians, next of the Gretty 
© and laſtly of the Latins, whoſe books re 
© all full of ſuch admonitions about the 
© ſhortneſs of human life, the utter de- 
© cay, and of the returning to lite 4% 
© denied to men. 2 

3 And the rivers decreaſing fler f 
in their channels. Et decre)cent.a 1:6 
flumina prætereunt; that is, ſays Lam") 


ala K. 5 ju 


creverant, nunc decr:ſcentia, _ * 
fans. 
7 ö 


05, Sintra ripas uus, labuntur 
« The rivers, which by ine wit 
and melting of the ſnow were 


er- Tum 


wered with graſs, and the trees with 


ſwe lech 
6 poi 


| 
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ODE VII. 
Ad L. MANLIUM ToRQUATUM. 


Omnia mul antur tempore; jucundè igitur vivendum eft. 


ORD O. 


Difugere nives; redeunt jam gramina campis, Me diger; 


Arboribuſque comæ; 
Mutat terra vices, & decreſcentia 
Flumina prætereunt. 


Ducere nuda choros. 
Quæ rapit hora diem. 
Interitura ſimul 


Bruma recurrit iners. 


Nos ubi decidimus, 


now decreaſe, and glice gently along 
without overflowing their banks.” 

4 The naked Grace, Sce Ode iv. Book I. 
where, in deſcribing the ſpring, he gives 
v4 much the ſame account of the dance of 
ih: Nymphs and Graces in theſe lines: 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, humi- 

nente luna ; 

1 Nymphis Gratie decentes 

terns terram quatiunt- pede. 
- 5 Celiflial loſes, The damna cœleſtia of 
the original is, as Dacier obſerves, exceed- 
ing beautiful, but not without ſome diffi - 
culty, Damna means here the ſeaſons, 
which, by ſucceeding, ſeem to deſtroy 
each other; and cœleſtia is here added, be- 
caule theſe changes in the heavens carry 
wth them the appearance of ſome loſs, 
i time robbed then entirely of what it 
al:*rnately deſtroys and renews. The 
mv0n repairs theſe loſſes, becauſe, by the 
lucceſſion of months, ſhe haſtens the re- 
tun cf the ſeaſons and ſo reſtores what 
ſhe had taken away. Torrentius: Luna enim 
123 recurrens, & cùm deceſſiſſe videtur, nova 
ul. af. rgens ; & menſes menibuſque urgen- 
&, annum, qui & ipſe in ſe convertituy, con- 
Pciens, merit} eternitatis SA babebatur. 


Rare F auſting, Auguſte, & Alexandri Se- 


Ve. 


jmmortalia ne ſperes, monet annus, & almum 
Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris; ver proterit æſtas, 
pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit; & mox 


Damna tamen celeres reparant cœleſtia lunæ: 


Nin perateri, nummis fimulacrum videmus | © ſleep. 


gramina jam re- 
deunt campis, & co- 
me arbortbus; terra 
mutat wices, & de- 


ripas 


Gratiacum Nymphis geminiſque ſororibus audet 5 | crgcertie fumina præ- 


tercunt ripas. 
nuda au det 
choros cum Nympbis 
geminiſque ſorwribus, 
Annus, & hora que 
rapit almum diem, mo- 
net, ne ſperes immarta- 
lia. Frigora miteſcunt 


Gratia 


IO 


terit ver, interitura e- 


tiam ſimul ac _ 


autumnus effuderit fru- 


ves; & mx bruma iners recurtit. Tamen lung celeres refarant damna cœleſtia: nos vero uli 


ANNOTATIONS. 


muliebre manu dextra ſublatã lunam tenens, 
adjcriptum in illis, AT ERNITAsS; in bis, 
PERPETVITATI AVG. For the 
© moon ſo often returning, and when it 
© ſeems to be defective or wanting, imme- 
«© diately anew one ariſes: and the months 
coming faſt upon one another, the year, 
© which by them makes itſelf up, is 
© truly reputed the ſymbol or figure of 
© eternity. It is for this reaſon, that we 
© ſee in the medals of Fauſtina, Auguſta, 
© and Alexander Severus the emperor, the 
© effigy of a woman holding the moon car- 
© ried in her right hand, with this in- 
© ſcription on one fide, Eternity; on the 
© other, To che Perpetuity of Auguſta. 

6 But wwe, when burried by the Fates. The 
ſeaſons are renewed, years and months 
revolve, but men die never torevive again. 
Maſcbus, in his poem upon the life of 
Bion, has much the ſame thought. © A- 
© Jas! we ſee that the flowers of our gar- 
© dens ſpring up anew, and riſe again 


© every year; but we, the maſter-piece of 


© heaven, who alone ſeem to be endued 
© with ſtrength and wiſdom, when once 
£ death ſhortens our days, have never any 
© further concern with the affairs of mor- 
© tals, but are plunged into an eternal 


7 Rich 


ducere © 


Zephyris ; æſtas pro- 
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15 lus, and valiant Ancus have gone before us, are no more than 
ſhade and duſt *® Who knows, whether the Gods above wil 
add to-morrow to the days already paſt ?? All that you be- 
ſtow liberally upon yourſelf **, ſhall eſcape the hands of a co- 

20 vetous heir. When once life is gone, and Minos“ has paſſe 
a final and irrevocable ſentence upon you; neither your noble 
deſcent, your eloquence, nor piety towards the Gods, ſhall be 
able, my dear Torquatus*?, to reſcue you from the tomb. For 
neither does Diana“ free from infernal darkneſs her chaſte 

25 Hippolytus '*; nor is Theſeus“ able to break the Lethean 
chains ** that confine his dear Pirithous . 


ANNOTATIONS. 


7 Rich Tullius, and waliant Ancus, Two) will add to-morrow to our life, when we 


kings of Rome. Tullus is here called rich, “have nocertainty that it ſhall be prolong. 
becauſe he vanquiſhed Alba, and tranſ- |* ed till night. But becauſe to-morrow is 
per all the riches of it to Rome. Tullus | © next tothe preſent day, therefore Herace, 

Milius was the third king of the Remant, © to denote the great uncertainty of human 11 
choſen for his valor; he trained up the] life, ſays, that we know not whether 4.1; 
people to wat, forced the Albans to ſubmit | * we ſhall live till to-morrow.” nſty 
to him, the three Curiatii, their champions, 19 Hl that you beſtixv liberally apen youre Was 

being killed by the three Haratii. He lived 15 Lambinus: Id e, omnia que in and 
in the year of the world 3303, according! curando corpore, & explendd libidine en- his 
to Mr. Talents. 4iarcus Ancus was the | ſumpſeris, tua erunt, neque ad heredem per. Was 
fourth king of the Romans, Numa's daugh-\ venient, qui tuis Bonis avide imminet, atqut regi 
ter's ſon, like him for religion and e-| (ut ita dicam) inbiat. Plant bac ſentertu wor 
quity ; yet, forced to war, routs the La-| cum his conwerit, gue Sardanopoli jrpuiltbrs | Min 
pins, Fidenates, Sabines, &c. fortifics Oftia, literis Chaldaicis feiſe inſcripta tredidit l: 
and re forms abuſes. He built a priſon in Atbenæis, Lib. xii. Ego regnavi, S gan- Ma, 
Rome, and the temple of Fortune. He| din mihi lucis vſura oft, edi, bibi, rei Vi. feat 
joined the Faniculum to the city by a{ nere oferam dedi ; cum ſcirem & perbreve Chai 
wooden bridge. He lived, according to eſſe vite humane curriculum, & in ts Cap 
Mr. Talents, in the year of the world | multas rerum commutationes, & calamitata = 
3314. incidere; & que bona reliquero, eorum bo- cala 
8 Are no more than ſhade and duſt. Lam- | norum fructum alios fercetturet: quiira "cy 
binus : Pleni ſunt veterum libri buj us ſenten-| nullum diem intermiſi, quin hoc agefem. 
tiæ. Euripides: Homo oft flatus & umbra}* All that you ſpend upon the care ot your on 
tantim. Sophocles, in Ajace, ſimulacra &\ * own body, and ſatisfying your pleature, mil, 
evem umbram, homixzcm appellat. The“ may properly be called your own, and quen 
books of the ancients are full of ſen- | © ſhall not come to the poffeſſion of a co- % 
© tences of this kind. Furipides: Man ]“ vetous heir, who reaches at your for- gace 
© is only a blaſt and a ſhadow, And So-] tune, and, if I may be allowed the ex- Pieta 
t pbocles, in his Ajax, calls man an image }* preſſion, gapes after it. Atbengus, Bock ＋ 
and light ſhadow.” © xii, gives an inſcription upon the tomb he 
9 Who knexos Whether the Gods abwoe, &c. |© of Sardanatalus, that very much cotte- ; . 
Lambinus : Quis ſcire goteſt an Dii immer-“ ſponds to this. I have reigned, and 35 f ot 
tales diem craſtinum vitæ neſtræ adjecturi ſint, e long as the uſe of light was granted me, : 
guando ne quidem exploratum babemus an I d eat, drank, and gave myſelf up d 1 
455 ad veſperum witturi ſumus ? Quia autem | © pleaſure; for I knew that the ſtage 3 mM 
ies craſtin us Dedierno eft proximus, idcirco | © man's life was very ſhort, and that ia i bd 
Heratius fignificans, 'vite nftre ſfatium|* many changes and troubles fall out a 
ee incertiſfimum, ait, incertum nobis eſſe] What riches I left, were t0 fall to the Per, 
utram die craſtino victuri ſumus, nec ne. e ſhare of others; therefore I loſt no Gay ay 


Who knows whether the immortal Gods. © to. pleature.” 11 Manat 


1 
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Quo ou Aneas, qud Tullus dives, & Ancus, 15 


ulvis & umbra ſumus. 


Quis ſeit, an adjiciant hodiernæ craſtina ſummæ 


Tempora Di ſuperi? 


Cuncta manus avidas fugient hæredis, amico 


Quæ dederis animo. 


Cùm ſemel occideris, & de te ſplendida Minos 


Fecerit arbitria; 


Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 


Reſtituet pietas. 


Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 25 ſplendi 


Liberat Hippolytum ; 
Nec Lethza valet 
Vincula Pirithoo. 


heſeus abrumpere charo 
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decidimus ed, quo pus 
ZEneas, ud dives Tul- 
lus, & Ancus decide- 
runt, ſumus duntaxat 
fulvis & umbra. Quis 
ſeit, an Dii ſuperi ad- 

iciant craſtina tempo 
20 2 — P 
Cuntta, gue dederis 
amico animo, fugient 
avidas manus bæredit. 
Cam ſemel occideris, & 
Minos fecerit de te 
arbitria ; non 
genus, non te facundia, 
non te etiam pictas 
reſtituet, O Torguate. 
Negue enim Diana li- 


berat Hippelytum caſ- 


tum infernis tenebris ; nec valet Theſeus abrumpere Letbæa wincula charo Piritboos 
ANNOTATIONS. 


11 Minos. In the original he adds ſplen- | 
da arbitria. Which relates to the dig - 
nity of the tribunal over which Minos 
was judge. He was the ſon of Fupiter 
and Eurepa ; and, as he was remarkable for 
his equity on earth, after his death he 


turned the chariot; by which accident he 
was killed. But AÆſcalapius, at the re- 
queſt of Diana, raiſed him tolife, and then 
he went into Tay, and called himſelf 
Virbius, quod bis wixerit, becauſe he had 
twice lived. Virg. En. vii. v. 764. Cic. 


was appointed chief judge of the infernal | Tuſcul. iv. 11. 


regions. He lived about the year of the 
world 2550, according to Mr. Talents. 
Mins, ſee Book I. Ode xxviii. 

Iz Torguatus. He was deſcended from 
Manlius, who, in a combat at Anio, de- 


Is Theſeus. The ſon of Agent, king of 
Athens, and Atberea. He was related to 
Hercules, whoſe actions he imitated. He 
ſlew the Minotaur in Crete, and conquered 
the Amazons, and took their queen Hip- 


feated Uncagula the Gaul, and took a gold- | Pelyte to wife, by whom he had Hippolytus. 


chain from his neck. Gellius, Lib. ix. 
Cap. 13. Caput Galli ad Anianem præcidit, 
2 detraxit, eamgue ſanguinolentam in 
calum paſuit. Gellius, b. ix. Cap. 13. He 
cut off the head of the Gaul at Anio, 
* took off the chain, and put it bloody up- 
* on his own neck. 
mily had the ſurname of Torguati. Elo- 
quence, nor reſpe& to the Gods, will bri 
you back. So Ode xiv. B. II. Eben ! fu- 
gaces, Potbume, Poſthume, labuntur anni; nec 
pietas moram rugis, & inſtanti ſenectæ afferet, 
indomiteque morti O Poftbumus, Poſthumus, 
* the ſwift years paſs away; your piety 
* will not bring any delay either to your 
* wrinkles, approaching old age, or un- 
* conquerable death.” : 

„ Diana. See Book I. Ode xxi. 

'4 Hippolytus, The ſon of Theſeus by 
Uippayre, a great hunter. He, refuſing the 
love of his ſtep-mother Pbædra, was, by 
der, accuſed of tempting her to inceſt, 

ercelving that his father hereupon in- 
> pv his death, he fled in a chariot by 
b la- ide; but the horſes, affrighted 


calves that ö 
"Yau. I hat lay on the ſhore, over | 


ng | Berenice, which, becauſe o 


He ſubdued Thebes, worſted the Centaurs, 
and did other famous actions. He and Pi- 
rithous were a noble pair of friends. He 


died in the iſlacd Paros. See his Life by 
Plutarch. 


16 Lethean chains. Letbe, from dn, 


From this the fa- | oblivio, forgetfulneſi, was the name of a 


river in Africa, that watered the city of 
running ſe- 
veral miles under ground, the poets feign- 
ed to be one of the rivers of hell; and be- 
cauſe letbe, in Greek, ſignifies oblivion, 
they further feigned, that whoever drank 
of that river, forgot every thing that had 
happened to them before that time. 


17 Piritboys.” The ſon of Ixion, who 


aſſiſted Theſeus againſt the Centauri. They 


deſcended both together into hell, to car- 
ryoffProſerpine;butwere detained priſoners. 
Hercules deſcending ſome time after, and 
reſolving to deliver theſe two princes, 
took Theſeus by the hand, who did the 


ſame to Piritbout; but an earthquake hep- 


pening, by which they were ſeparated, 
Theſes only eſcaped, and Pirithogs was left. 
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1 Þ 3 eb ANY. g The KE Y, | 

T H E . Creator of the univerſe has appointed every thing ts 
= a certain uſe and purpoſe, and determined it to a certain 
courſe and ſphere of a&on, from which if it in leaſt deviate 
it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe ends for which it was deſigned, 
Every man has ſome qualities which may render him uſeful both to 
himſelf and others : nature never fails of pointing them out, and, 


while we continue under her guardianſhip, we can hardly miſcarry. 


But men often ſtray from this guide, and plunge themſelves into 
Errors and misfortunes. - This was the caſe of L. Hanlius Torquatus, 

is covetous and ambitious temper deprived him of all that quict 
and repoſe, which an ample fortune put in his power. Horace here 
tells him, that viciſſitudes and changes of the ſeaſons, and the incon- 
ſtancy of all human affairs, are a plain evidence of the inſtability of 
this mortal ſtate. Æneas, Tullus, and all the great men that went be- 


fore 


O D E 


2 * 

* y 
5 
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VIII. 


To C. M. CENSORINus. 


It is from poetry only that 
5 receive due praiſe. 


the actions of great men 


0 Cenſorinus 1, were I rich, I would give 2 to my friends cups 


of gold 3, and grateful veſſels of braſs: I. would give them 


tripods / the common reward of yalor among the Grecks*; 


LNNOTATIONS. 


1 Cenforinus. This was Caius Martius 
Crnſorint.s, who was conſul with Aſinius G al- 
tus, in the year of the city 746. He was 

reatly eſtee med at Rome, and accompanied 
Exius Ceſar, the grandſon of Auguſtus, into 
Syria; where hedied, eight years after the 
death of Horace. Velleius Paterculus ſpeaks 

f the regret his 4 ſhewed for him: 
Ly quam hunc deceffife lætati bomines, tam 
paul pot obiiſſè Cenſorinum in iiſdem previncits 
graviter tulit civ.ias, Virim demerendis homi- 
nibus genitum. The citizens tejbieed as 
© much at the death of Lallius, as they re- 
E oretted that of Cenjorizs, who died a little 
6 tex in the ſame province, a man born 
i tooblige mankind, and draw their eſteem 
and friend hip,” 


A 


nor 


not aſhamed of his poverty; and, Odexxix, 
Book III. he ſays, Probam pa: per.om fre 
dote quæro. I teek innocent poverty 
© without any reward, that is, riches, 
He only ſays this to Cenſerinus, to ſhew him 
the great eſteem he had for him, and his 
own willingneſs to ſhew his bounty and 
liberality to his friend. Commodus dorareme 
Lambinus : Fam werd Commodi dicuntar t 
qui ſeſe ad aliorum mores wel ſus j ud cid ac 
commudanty, wel ſunt accommudat! nat uri, 
E gui aliis facile & libenter obſequuntsr ＋ 
* © Now thoſe are called: Cs. 
modi, Who accommodate themſelvcs to 
c the jaclination of others, or their on 
judgment, or are by nature obilginy 


2 WareTrich, I ut git e. Ktrgacchereis F 


6 ſolves 


3 and who caſily and frech make them- 


Ons VII. Q HORATII FLAC. 
| The KR v. 


fore us, are now no more. The ſame fate attends us, and we alfo 
muſt reſign our p-leffions to another. Nothing can exempt us from 
the fatal ftroke .. death; nor does it come within the reach of 
human power to recal us, when once the thread is cut. It is beſt 
therefore to enjoy the preſent time, and lay out upon ourſelves 
what will otherwiſe come to the 12 of a covetous heir. 
Dacier ſays, that this Lucius Manlius Torquatus was the ſon of 
the father and conſul of that name; but I rather incline to think 
that he was the father, for he was thrice conſul, and as many times 
dictator ; and although Horace was born when he was conſul the 
firſt time, yet being thrice, his laſt conſulſhip or dictatorſhip might 
be when Horace was come at leaſt to middle age. | 
It is uncertain what time this ODE was written. 
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ODE. VIII. 
Ad C. M. CENSORIN UR. 


Carminibus poctarum virum res geſtæ pro maximis cele- 
brantur. 


ORD O. 


Cenſorine, fi eſſem com 
modus, dives, donarem 


Onarem pateras, grataque commodus, 
Cenſorine, meis æra ſodalibus : —— 

. * 7s" BT „ æraque gr 5 
Donarem tripodas, præmia fortium ſedalibus : denarcm tripedas, 


SNNOTATION S. 


* {ves agreeable and profitable to others.” | podas duorum generim fuiſſe monet Euſtachins ; 
Commodus, Dacier 3 Fe donnercis welenticrs | alterum tmupsory; diccbatur, quo aqua ca- 
« :out mon cr. I would give you wil-[ /efiebat ; alteram in quo vinum diluebatur ; 


c lin ] 1 * . „e . . . ”/ 
* el with all my heart.” Des Prez takes quemy quia igni non admovebant, amtupov 
1: in tne fame ſenſe in his Interpretatio; 7 


7 Mong. wocabants © Erſtachi:'s tells us, that there 
en ere — — ou — OT Nr ac were two kinds of theſe tripods; one 
ey TW _ 45 e hom; wound Bras, — 6 called Emgyribetes, in which water was 
Woo ut, hasdwes, rich; and, iu my weak * warmed z. another wherein they diluted 
8 comes nearer to the ſenſe, vine; which, becauſe it was not put 
* cM are 1 3 © up2n the fire, they called Atyren.“ Alte 
ent wh:c ey made to grea : : = . 

captains; witneſs that gi to And itry- n Book xi. Of old they were a mi- 
„ Plane, e 4c. rr 9, pe 1 ntary gift, as we ſee in Homer. So Pirg. 
P)þ, oþ wire <4 5 To prog 2 45 8 Hu. v. ver. 109, 110. The preſents laid 
ae * * Do. as 4 neo! ain Ib fore them, and in the middle were ſacreq 
f _— qua Prerela poritare rex ſelitns jaxers, ewers, three-foated tables, and 
3 tterwards, for his valor, a golden crowns of green branches, Cc. They 
D „ Fs * OG 

( 8 ee e — will alſo have theſe to be a ſign of forti- 
to drink. ing Prerelu uſed frequently tude and conſtancy, becauſe theſe three- 

| footed veſicls cannot eaſily full. 

Ss The cormen reward of valor emong 
the Crea. This is evident from Homer, 
a 2 Whe 


+ Triptels, They were great kettles, or 
ealerons, with three feet. Terrentius: Tri- 


1 
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nor ſhould you, Cenſorinus, have the leaſt conſiderable of theſe 

5 gifts, were I rich in the juſtly admired works of Parrhaſius“, 
or Scopasꝰ; of whom the one by the mingled ſtrength of co- 
lors, and the other with well-cut marble, could repreſent, in 

ſo lively a manner, ſometimes a man, and fometimes a God. 

Yo But I am not fo rich*, nor does your fortune require its; 
you have enough of theſe curioſities, and defire no more. You 
are a lover of poetry'?; I can 1 n=" and make you ſen- 
ſible of the value of ſuch a gift. Neither marble monuments 
diſtinguiſhed by magnificent inſcriptions, which preſerve the me- 

15 mory of great men after their death; nor the ſudden retreat 
of Hannibal, whoſe threats were retorted upon himſelf**; nor 
even the burning of 5 gary Carthage *?, refle&t more honor 
upon him, wha returned with the title of Africanus which he 
had gained by the conqueſt of that region, than the Calabrian 

20 Muſes : nor, if the writings of the learned are filent, will 
ou reap the reward due to your virtue. Where would have 

- — the reputation of the ſon of Ilia and Mars“, had en- 
25 vious ſilence buried the merit of Romulus? The virtue, cre- 


dit, 
ANNOTATION S. 


who frequently gives tripods, and veſſels tuus animus. Tabulas piftar & figna apud 
of gold and filver, to his heroes. Romanos in deliciis fuiſſe nemo neſcit. Cicerd 
6 Parrbaſus. Des Prez: He was a inVerrem teſtis locupletiſſimus, &c. * Your 
famous painter, cotemporary with Zeuxis,| * houſe doth not ſtand in need, yea, a- 
who flouriſhed about 400 years before| * bonnds in fuch ornaments, nor is your 
Chriſt, Pliny ſays of him: Primus ſym- mind defirous of more. None are ig- 
metriam picturæ dedit, primus argutias wultir,\ © nurant that the Romans took a great de- 
elegantiam capilli, wenuſtatem orig. © light in pictures and ſtatues, and had a 
<.He was the firſt who gave ſymmetry and © great eſteem for them. Cicero againk 
© juſt proportions to a picture, who could] Yerres is a moſt ſufficient witneſs," Ver- 
© expreſs the vivacity of the countenance, | res, being pretor in Sicily, had plundered 
the elegant diſpoſition of the hair, and | the province, which occaſioned an action 
the graceful look. againſt him. Cicers undertook the cauſe, 
7 Scopas, An excellent ſtatuary ; heſ or ſuit, and he was condemned and ba- 
lived about 430 years before Chriſt. Pau-| niſhed, 
ſanias tells us, that he was of the iſland of | 10 You are a lover of poetry. Cenſoi- 
Paros, and ſpeaks of a ftatue of Hercules | nus, a gentleman of a polite taſte, took 
cut by him in a ſtone. He cut alfo ſtatues | great delight in poetry. Horace tells him, 
of Venus and Phaon, that were kept with | that he could gratify his defire in that par- 
great care at Sameothrace. ticular, and ſays, dicere pretium munerii, 
9 But I am rut jo rich. Dacier: Horace 1. e. flatwere pretium, to fix or determine 
wa? not ſo rich, us to have amaſſed pictures the value of the gift. This way of ſpeak- 
and ſtatues of to great a price and value. ing, as Dacier obſerves, was very uſual 2. 
Sed non bac mibi vis. Lambinus : Sed nen mang the Latins. Thus dicere legem, te 
e mibi bac facultas, feu poteflas, jeu copia. | make alaw; dotem, to aſſign adowry nul 
© I have not that riches, power, or abun- fam, to determine a fine. | 
dance. Chabctiut: Non eft mibi facultas, it The memory of great men after ther 
negue peſſum emere. ] have not theſe| dearh. Des Prez: Cicero. Statue & , 
© riches, nor am Iable to purchaſe them.“ | magines non animerum ſimulacra ſunt, J. 
9 Ner does, your fortune require it, Des corporum z at carmen animi wirtytes 
Prez : Domus tua rn eget, ind aburdat| bet & rapraſentat. Hinc Ovid. Scindertu! 
a % ettutrentis, nec plurium ctpidus eft | eſtes, temmæ frangentur & aurum; 
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Graiorum z neque tu peſſima munerum | 
Ferres, divite me ſcilicet artium 5 
Quas aut Parrhaſius protulit, aut Scopas; 
Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus, 

Solers nunc hominem ponere, nunc Deum. 
Sed non hæc mihi vis; non tibi talium 
Res eſt aut animus deliciarum egens. 
Gaudes carminibus; carmina poſſumus 
Donare, & pretium dicere muneris. 

Non inciſa notis marmora publicis, 

Per quæ ſpiritus & vita redit bonis 

Poſt mortem ducibus; non celeres fugæ, 15 
Rejectæque retrorſum Annibalis mince ; 
Non incendia Carthaginis impize, 

Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 

Lucratus rediit, clariùs indicant 

Laudes, quam Calabrz Pierides : neque, 20 
Si chartz ſileant quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret lliz 
Mavortiſque puer, ſi taciturnitas 
Obſtaret meritis invida Romuli? 
Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus Aacum 
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præmia fertium Graiorum ; 
neque tu ferres feſſima mune- 
rum, ſcilicet me drvite artium 
guat aut Parrbaſius, aut Sco- 
pas protulit; bic ſalers ſaxo, 
ile liguidis coloritus, 2 
nunc hominem, mne Deum. 
Sed bec vis, facultas, nom eft 
mibi; nec tibi res, aut animus, 
eft egens talium deliciarum. 
Gaudes e minibus ; poſſumus, 
donare (@ ina, & dicere pre- 
tium nun is Non marmora 
inciſa 1.0! > publicis, per que 
| ſpiritus & vita redit bonis du - 
cibus poſt mortem; non celeres 
Fuge Au,. ibalis, ej uſque mine 
rei ectæ retroiſum; non incendia 
impiæ Carthaginis, clariàs in- 
dicant laudes ejus, qui redut 
lucratus men ab 4 rica do- 
mitd, quam Pierides Calabrg : 
_— fi charte fieant, 
tuleris mercedem ej us gued 
bene feceris, wid feret 
puer Iiiz 3 i n- 
vida taciturnitas obflaret me- 


ritis Romuli* Vitus, & 


10 


25 


ANNOTATION S. 
24 quam tribuent fama perennis erit. Ci- 


cero. © Statues and pictures are not images 
« of the ſouls, but of the bodies; but a 
© poem holds forth and ſhews the virtues, 
© of the mind. Hence Ovid. Garments 
bare torn, jewels and gold breken ; but 
© that fame which poems give will be 
© eternal,” 

12 Whoſe threats xvere retorted upon bim- 
ſelf. Dacier has a very fine . on 
this paſſage. He tells us, that Horace had 
an eye to the march of Scipio into Africa, 
whither Hannibal was obliged to follow 
him, and employ, in the defence of his 
own country, thoſe very forces where- 
with he had threatened Italy. Hence the 
expreſſion, rejectæ retrorſum. Livy, ſpeak - 
ing of the interview between the two 
generals, when they met in Africa, puts 
theſe words into the mouth of Hannibal ; 
Hic cernis me ante mænia jrope obſeſſee pa- 
ine, quibus terrui veſtram urbem, ea pro med 

eantem, © You ſee Hannibal before 

* the walls of his native city, now almoſt 
mw inveſted by your army, praying you not 

* to bring upon it thoſe calamities, with 
dich I threatened Rome.“ Hannibal, 


fee B. II. Ode xii. 


13 Ner even the burning of impious Car- 
tbage. Horace commits here a very conſi- 
derable miſtake, in referring the burning 
of Carthage to the firſt Scipio Africanus; 
the praiſe of which was due only to the 
ſecond Scipio, who was his grand ſon by 
adoption. No poetical liberty can excuſe 
a man for confounding perſons and times 
nor are all the gloſſes, that have been pur 
upon this paſſage, ſufficient to juſtify the 
poet in ſo great an error. : 

14 Calabrian Muſes. Ennius, an ancient 
Latin poet, born at Rudie in Calabria. He 
was brought to Rome by Cato Cenſorinus, and 
much eſteemed fer his learning and fine 
genius. He was greatly in favor with 
Scipio Africanus, whom he accompanied in 
his wars. He wrote annals of Rome, in 
which he celebrated the great actions of 
that hero, eſpecially the victory over Han- 
nibal in Africa. He lived in the year of 


| the world 3712, about 236 years before 


Chriſt. See Livy, 38. 56. 

15 Mars, In the original, Mawvortis 
puer, inſtead of Martis, a Greek denomi- 
nation. Ilia & Mars, ſee B. 1. Ode ii. 
Romulus, ſee B. I. Ode Lil. 
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dit, and eloquence of able poets; has ſnatched acus from the 
Stygian ** waves, and celebrated him in the Elyſian fields. 

. The Muſe preſerves the memory of great and worthy men; 
and gives them a place among the Gods. By this means labo- 
rious Hercules was admitted to the lkng-dofired table of Ju. 

30 piter; thus Caſtor and Pollux, that bright ſtar, ſave diſtreſſed 

ſhips from being overwhelmed in the loweſt depth; and Bac. 
chus, adorned with a green vine-branch, gives ſucceſs to the 
vows of mortals each inn £ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


16 Snatched AEacus from the Stygian, &c. into Heaven, Sc. By this we may learn, 
It is by the credit and reputation of the | that men of underſtanding gave but line 
poets, that Æacus obtains ſo honorable a | credit to thoſe fables which paſſed ſo cur- 
place in the Flyſian fields; that Hercules | rent with the vulgar. They confidered 
is ranked with the Gods; and Caſtor and | them as they really were, the invention; 
Pollux, the ſons of Tyndarus, are tranſlated 


and 


A — — — 


„e. 

LS FORY and poems are the channels through which know. 

ledge is conveyed down to us from remote times, By obſery- 
ing the behaviour of others, as repreſented in them, we gain ex- 
perience for our own conduct, and are taught what things to pur- 
ſue after, and what to avoid. By them the memory of great men is 
preſerved, and they may be ſaid to enjoy a kind of exiſtence through 
future ages. The ODE now before us was ſent to Cenforimus, who 
was conſul in the year of the city 746, during the feaſt of the $4- 
turnalia, when the Romans uſually made preſents to their friends, 
This may be conſidered as Horace's preſent. He tells him, that his 
ſmall fortune put it out of his power to make him an offer of gold- 
en cups, ſtatues, or pictures; but he could preſent him with po- 
ems, which were of higher value than theſe, and gave a greater and 
more laſting reputation than the moſt ſplendid monuments, which 


were 


On: VIII. Q. HORATII 'FLACCTI - 359. 


Virtus, & favor, & lingua potentium [faver, * lingua _— 
7 * dab | ad od # * entium dare immortalita- 
Vatum divitibus conſecrat inſulis. ; Err 
Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori; ſulis Aacum ereptum Sty- 
Cœlo Muſa beat. Sic Jovis intereſt eis fu#ibs, Muſa werat 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules: 30 Miſe KA. Ee 5 
Clarum T yndaridz ſidus ab infimis | Muſæ & vatum beneficia, 
Quaſſas eripiunt æquoribus rates: impiger ls Yoon — op- 
S » yo . tatis epulis Jovis: ſic Tyn- 

Ornatus viridi tempora pampino, 2 — 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus, | clarup fidus, eripiunt gquoſ- 


fas rates ab infimis &quoribus : fix Liber, ornatus quod ad tempora wiridi pam pino, ducit 


case ad bonus exitus. ' | J 
ANNOTATIONS. 

and fictions of poets, to adorn and ſet off 

their works. Horace, in ſeveral parts of 


his writings, ſhews that he had much ber- 


ter notions of God and rellgion ; notions 
every way agreeable to reaſon and good 


. . 


ſenſe. 


f 1 1 * 
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were liable to be defaced by the weather, or demoliſhed by the 
hand of the conqueror. To prove which, he aſks, what would 
haye become of the famous actions of Claudius Nero at the battle 
near Metaurus, where, after the defeat of Aſdrubal, he made Han- 
nibal and his army fly through Italy back to Africa, if Ennius, the 
poet, had not, in his writings, commited theſe things to poſte- 
rity? The fiege of Troy, which laſted ten years, the valiant Hec- 
tor, Achilles, Ulyſſes, and other Trojans and Grecians, would have 
been forgotten, if there had not been ſuch a perſon as Homer in the 


world, who, by his poems, hath, and will keep up the remem- 


brance of them to all generations. 


Du Hamel places this Ops in the year of the city 7 J7, which 
was the Soth of Horace's age, and 14 years before CHRIST ; ſo 
Hat it is now 1753 years old, e 
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HORACE' Oops. 


Book IV. 


ODE IX. 


To 


LoLLIUS. 


His poems will never ceaſe to be valued. He celebrates 
the virtues of LoLLIus. 


O 


Lollius , do not imagine that my poems will ever loſe their 
value, though I was born in a region watered by the re. 


ſounding Aufidus* ; thoſe poems which I compoſed to be ſung 
on the harp, an art before unknown to the Romans, Although 
5 Homer holds the firſt rank among poets, Pindar * and Simo- 
nides 5 are not therefore without their merit; themenacing lines 
of Alczus*, and the grave and majeſtic Muſe of Stefichorus 7, 


are ſtill held in great eſtimation. 


Time has not deſtroyed the 


10 22 verſes of Anacreon *: the love of the AEolian maid® 
ſtil 


l 
ſhe tuned to her harp. 


breathes, and her ardor lives in thoſe amorous complaints 


Lacedæmonian Helen io was not the firſt that was charmed with 
15 the fine hair of an adulterer, or admired his embroidered ha- 


bit, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Lollius. This Lollius is the ſame with thered and ſtitched together, are from 
him to whom he addreſſes the ad and 18th | thence called Parlwdiai, Rhapſadiai. He 
Epiſtles of the Firſt Book. He was con- is called Meleſigenes, from the river Mele, 
ſul with Q. AEmilius Lepidus in the 732d | near which he was born; which river is on 


year of the ci 


His character will be the reverſe of coins ſtruck by ſeveral cities 


ty. 
ſpoken to more Poly in the remarks upon in honor of him The poets, as Herace 


particular paſſages. 

2 Aufidus. 
which was watered by the river Aufidus, 
now Ofanto, See a more particular de- 
ſcription of it in the remarks upon the 
laſt Ode of the Third Book. 

3 Homer, In the original Mezonius. He 
was ſo called, either becauſe he was the ſon 
of Mœon, or rather, becauſe born in Mxo- 
nia or Lydia; according to which, Horace 


: : her e, often call him Maæsnides, either be- 
Horace was born in Apulia, cauſe he was the ſon of Myon, as I have 


already mentioned, or rather born in Mzc- 
via; Smyrna, near the river Meles, ſeem - 
ing to have the beſt title to his birth. 
Vaſſius ſays, that he was the ſirſt genuine 
heathen writer. Mr. Talents ſays, he lived 
in the year of the world 3200 : ſomeplace 
him later, Olympiad 23. ſome ſooner, 4- 
bout 3000. See Scaliger's notes on Euſebnuty 


follows the opinion of thoſe who aſſert that and a book printed at London in 1736, in- 


he was of Smyrna, He is juſtly accounted 
the prince of poets, and was held in ſo ge- 
neral eſteem in his own county, that ſeven 
of the moſt famous cities of Greece con- 
tended for the place of his birch, viz. 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis,Cbiss, Ar- 
gos, and Athens. That he travelled all over 
Greece is manifeſt by his ready uſe of all 
the dialects, though he chiefly uſeth the 
Togian ; and the ſeveral pieces writ proba- 
bly in the places and cities where they 


were found, and in proceſs of time ga- 


titled, An Enquiry into the Life and Writings 
of Homer, 

4 Pindar ; ſee Ode ii. of this Book. 

S Simonides; ſee Book II. Ode i. 

6 Alceus ; ſee Book I. Ode xxvi. 

7 The 2 and majeſtic Muſe of Step 
chorus. Steficborus was of Himera in N- 
cily, and flouriſhed about 610 years befor 
Chriſt. The character Horace here give 
him, will be beſt confirmed by a paſſageo!! 
of Quintilian upon the ſame ſubject, : 
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ODE IX. 
Ad LOoLLIVU M. 


Scripta ſua nunquam interibunt. Lol LII virtules celebrat. 


E forte credas interitura, quæ 


ORDO. 
Lolli, ne credas forts 


% | interitura werba a 

N n Aufidum, | ego natus ad Aufidum fog 
on ante vulgatas pe : | ſonantem loguor, ſocian 

Verba loquor ſocianda chordis. chordis fer artes non ante 


Non, fi pr iores Mæonius tenet 


Sedes Homerus, Pindaricz latent, 


Ceæque, & Alcæi minaces, 


Steſichorique gravis Camenæ. 
Nec, ſi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 
Delevit ætas: ſpirat adhuc amor, 


Vivuntque commiſſi calores 
Foliæ fidibus puellæ. 
Non ſola comptos arſit adulteri 


Crines, & aurum veſtibus illitum 


5 vulgatas. Si, etſi, Mao - 

nius Homerus tenet priores ſe- 
des, non 1dcirco latent Pin- 
daricæ, Cearque, & minaces 


Steſicheri. Nec, fi quid 
{ Anacren lufit alim, & tas 
IO {delevit ; amor adbuc ſpi- 
rat, caloreſque commiſſi fi- 
dibus Haliæ puclle vi- 
wunt, Non fula Helene 
Lacana atſit comptos cri- 
nes adulteri, & aurum 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Cap. 10. Stefichorus quam fit ingenio validus, 
oi * — ** Bella & 
naximos canentem ducit, & Epici carminis 
era lyrã ſuſtinentem. Reddit enim perſonis in 
agen do ſimul loguendoque debitam dig nitatem; 
ac, fi tenuiſſet modum, videtur emulari Home- 
rum proximus potuiſſe; ſed redundat atque ef- 
funditur, quod ut eft reprebendendum, ita copia 
vitium eft, The greatneſs of Steficborus's 
© genius appears from the ſubjects he 
* treats; for he ſings of the moſt noted wars 
*and the greateſt captains, ſupporting 
* with his harp all the weight and majeſty 
* of epic poetry. He makes his heroes 
* at and ſpeak with a dignity becoming 
* their characters; and, had he known 
6 how to govern himſelf, would, of all the 
* ancient poets, have approached neareſt 
to Homer; but he is too diffuſive, and ob- 
* ſerves no bounds, which is indeed a 
* fault, but a fault ariſing from his too 
" gceat Copiouſneſs.* Mr. Talents places 

im in the year of the world 3376. 

> Anacrem, A lyric poet of Teos, a 
city in Ionia. He wrote moſtly on divert- 
ing agreeable ſubjects, whoſe life, as well 


© tus poems, are ſtill extant, He was 


very laſcivious. Others ſay he was of 
Teium, a city of Patblagania. However 
that be, he was in great reſpect with Poly- 
crates, the tyrant of Samos, with whoſe 
boy Smerdias he was in love, as likewiſe 
with Bathyllus another Samian boy, whom 
he courted in his poems in two Odes ; 
though that he writ more, is certain from 
Horace, Epode xvi. ; 

Perſefe cavd teſtudine flevit amcrem. 

the 4.18 be declared his love upon bis Hal- 

harp. 

He lived about 500 years before Chriſt, 
and Mr. Talents ranks him in the year of 
the world 3400. 

9 Holian maid. Sappho was of Mitylene, 
a City of Aolia; ſee Book I. Ode xxvi. 
AEdlian maid ſtill breathes. Although, ſays 
Horace, Homer be the firſt and chiet of tne 
lyric poets, yet all thoſe whom 1 have 
named, who lived after him, and were not 
ſo great as he, their poems are ſtill in 


being, and wiil continue immortal; and 


mine, though not ſo great as thoſe of 
Homer, will alſo be immortal. 

10 Lacedemonian Helen. See Book I. 
Ode xv. This and the following paſlages 


ought 


Camenæ Alcæi, graviſque 


1 
h 
ſ 
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bit, pompous equipage, and numerous attendants : Teucer wa 
not the firſt who darted arrows ſrom a Cydonian bow ** : Troy 
20 was more than once- haraſſed: great Idomeneus ** and valiant 
Sthenelus are not the only perſons who have fought battles wor- 
thy of being celebrated by the Mufes: ſtern Hector and Dei. 
phobus are not the firſt who have received dangerous wound; 

in fighting for their wives and children. 

2 dere fel many able commanders before the times of Aga- 
memaon =; but as they had no poet to ſing their praiſes, they 

have all died unlamented, and are buried in eternal night”, 
Bravery when concealed and unknown differs little from indo. 

$0 lence and. obſcurity. O Lollius , my writings ſhall not be 

* Htilent of your praiſe, nor will I tamely ſuffer ſo many glorious 

Actions to lie in obſcurity. Youare endued with prudence and 

35 * '7, and an unſhaken firmneſs both in proſperity and 

adverſity; an avowed enemy to fraud and avarice **, and a 
deſpiſer of riches which draw all men and things to them: 
pour conſulſhip has not ended with the year **; you exerciſe 

40 that great dignity as often as, like a good and faithful judge, 

" you prefer honeſty to advantage, reject with diſdain the bribes 

of wicked men, and armed with an upright mind triumph over 
the croud of enemies that always oppoſe virtue. 

5 It is not always with juſtice that we call him happy who has 
large poſſeſſions: he better deſerves that name, who knows how 
to make a wiſe improvement of the. bounty of the Gods; who 

can bear with patience and courage the hardſhips of poverty, 

o and feareth a crime more than death: ſuch a man will be always 
ready to ſacrihee life im defence of his country and friends, 


NN MOTAT TONS: 
gught to be explained in a general manner, " 15 And are buried in eternal night. Uu 
as applicable to all inſtances of the like |gertar longd nocte. Lambinus : Frerns u- 
kind. I have therefore choſen to render |vevris obruuntur 3 oblivime ſui nominis ſenſi- 
it an adulterer, inſtead of the adylterer | jernd merguntur; vel longam nactem mortem u. 
Paris. po 0 telljge. (Buried in eternal night. They art 
1 ydonian howe Cydanio areu. That is, |* wrapped up in eternal darkneſs; drownes 
. fays Dacier, a Cretan baw; for don was [* in eternal oblivion of their name z ct 
ene of the principal cities of that iſland, , underſtand by a long night, death. 

n. which there grew abundance of canes} 16 Lallius. Lallius had commanded te 
fon arrows, and the beſt, wood for bows.— army with ſucceſs in Germany, Trace and 
- Beycerz ſee Book IJ. Ode vii. Gail; and although he was once beaten df 
12 Idomenens. Son. of Deucalion, and Iche Gerviaus,' and loſt the cagle of the 
grandſon of Minos king of Crete. Be join-| fifth legion, which gefeat was called Cle 
ed with the Greeks in their expedition a- Talliana, yet he foon recoyered that * 
gainſt Trey, and was reckoned one of the fand, beating the Germans again; oblig: 
braveſt captains among them.—s thenelus ;| thera to give hoſtages, and ſue for * 
. Jeg B. I. Ode ). 17 You are endued with prudence aud 
13 Def babas. Deiphobus and Harter city. Dacier: Lullius, upon all pn 
were reckoned the moſt valiant of all gave proof of his experience and con wel 
P. iani's lons.—Hifor ; fee B. II. Ode ive | which inclined Augiſtus to make him de 
14 Agamemnen; ſee B. I. Ode x. | tutor and governor to his grandſon., nl 
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The K tv. 


T is the moſt agreeable talent of an hiſtorian, to be able to dray 
up his armies, and fight his battles, in proper expreſſions; tg 

ſet before our eyes the diviſions, cabals, and jealouſies of great men, 
and to lead us, ſtep by ſtep, into the ſeveral actions and events of 
his hiſtory. Poetry, in like manner, ſerves to tranſmit to poſterity 
an account of theſe things, but after a different way. It tales 
greater liberties than hiſtory, and aims at repreſenting things (©, 
as ſtrongly to affect the imagination. This ODE is an encomium 
upon Lollius, in which his great virtues are celebrated in the moſt 


beau- 


** — 3 
—_— _—_— — 1 „* 
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ODE KX. 
To LIGURINU s. 


O Ligurinus *, {till cruel *, and of powerful charms, when 

that of which you are now ſo proud vaniſhes *, and the 

hair, that hangs graceful upon your ſhoulders, falls of, when that 

lovely colour, which now rivals the bluſhing roſe, fades, and 

5 your fine face is deformed with the wrinkles of old age; 

then, when in your glaſs you behold yourſelf thus changed, 

will ſay: Alas! why were not my ſentiments, when young, 

the fame « bs they are now *? or why with theſe ſentiments 
do I not ſtill retain the ſame bloom = beauty * ? 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Lignrjms. Chabotius : Hic adoleſcens proud waniſhess Inſperata tuæ tim wii 
widetur nomen inveniſ/e a ſuavitate wocis ſuc, | pluma ſuperbiæ. I have followed the vpi- 
& & Xvyvu 3, à ſuavitate, This youth nion of Dacier in the tranſlation of this 
< ſeems to have derived his name from paſſage, and ſhall here ſubjoin his remus 

© the ſweetneſs of his voice; it coming upon it, than which 1 think nothing — 
1 1 2 Greek word, that fignifies ſweet- Ar 5 y mite 3 = 
neſs. | | 

2 Still cruel, So Virg. Ecl. ii. v. 65. mentators. They imagine that plums here 

O crudelis Alex, nibil mea tarmina curas. ſignifies the beard, without qr 

"= wu Alexis, you care not 1. my poems; boo 1 — 
CO SP OT Se TOO wings 3 Horace . in this, the ie 
3. When that of wobich you are new ſc by the Greeks and eaſtern nations, = 
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TT Hough every old man has been youag, and every young m 


hopes to be old, there ſeems to be a moſt natural gy” ; 
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beautiful manner, and with an uncommon magnificence of expreſ- 
fon, We have ſeen, in the notes, how little 2 deſerved the cha- 
rater here given, but he was maſter of ſo refined an hypocriſy, as 
not only to impoſe upon Horace, but all the world. Auguſtus him- 
ſelf entertained that good opinion of him, as to entruſt him with 
the education of his grandſon ; and it was not till ſeveral years af 
ter Horace's death, that his baſencſs was detected. | 


This Opt is ſuppoſed to have been written in the year of the city 
734; of Horace's age 47; before Chriſt 17; 1756 years ago. 


* — —_—_ 
— * 1 


— . 


DE X. 


Ad LICGURINV Mu. 


0 Crudelis adhuc, & Veneris muneribus potens, J Aubic crwudelis, & 


Inſperata tuæ cum veniet pluma ſuperbiæ, potens muneribus 


dy 2 N 8 Veneris, cùm inſperata 
Et, quæ nunc humeris involitant, deciderint comæ, ina venier ne 2 


Nunc & qui color eſt punicez flore prior roſe, ferbiæ, & come, que 

Mutatus Ligurinum in faciem verterit hiſpidam; e ee — 
. . . . . * — 

Dices: Heu (quoties te in ſpeculo videris alterum),}j, e vn pre, 


A l lor, qui nunc prior eft 
Quæ mens eſt hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? | fore puniccæ reſæ, mu- 


Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt genz ? 4 werteric E i. 

a : num in faciem þiſpi- 
dam; tunc, guoties videris te alterum in ſpecul>, dices : Iew, mens que bodie eft, cur ca- 
am non fuit mihi puere # wel cur bis animis non redeunt incolumes gen? 


INNOTATIONS. 


ſaid, Such a thing bas taken wings, inſtead | tales manert impudici pueri gene, falve ſunt 
ef, It is vaniſhed and gone. & integra ; barbatæ autem & piloſe atque 
+ Why were not my ſentiments, &c. Lam- biiſutæ, - corrujte ſunt, & quodammodo mor- 
dinus : Non difſimile eft illud Tibulli, Lib. I. \tue, neque jam ntegræ negue incolumes, quia 
At te pœnd manet, niſi definis efſe ſu- ineptæ ad amores pucriles. Blooming 
perba ; © checks, ſmooth and without a beard; as 
uam cupies votis bunc revocare diem. long as the cheeks of an unchaſte boy 
© Tibullus ſpeaks in much the ſame ſtrain: E continue ſuch, they are whole and en- 
© But puniſhment waitcth for you, unleſs you tire; but bearded and hairy, they are 
* leave off your pride; beau Twill you deſire by | * corrupted, and in a manner dead, neither 
* prayers to call back this day. then entire nor blooming, becauſe boys 
5 Bloom and beauty. 8 gene. | are not fit for love - intrigues. 
Lambinus: Lewes & imberbes; quamdiu — 
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commerce ariſes from the i t ex 
youth, and the irrational deſpondence of ſelf-pity in age. A 


yours 
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| Randing between theſe two __ of life. This unhappy want of 


nfolent arrogance of exultation in. 
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The KEV. 
young man, whoſe paſſion and ambition is to be good and wif 
and an old man, who has no inclination to be lewd and de. 
bauched, are quite unconcerned in this ſpeculation. Horace here 
in this Ops, takes occaſion to reprove Ligurinus ; and although, a 
Daczer obſerves, it is in itſelf very natural, yet that doth not hin- 
der it from being very delicate and noble in its expreſſions. Chal;. 
tius : Dona Veneris ſunt pulchrituds, amicitia, manſuetuds, humanita; 
gue e diainetro aduerſantur trudelitati, & poſſit ita contractè concludi: 
Zigurinus eft formoſus, amabilis, etate florenti, manſuetus, lævis, hy. 
manus; non igitur ſibi debet crudelts & inhumanus eſſe, nec ſe tant 


tit 
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O DE XI. 


ak 


To: :PmYLL1S. 
* He invites her to a feaſt upon the birth-day of 
Phyllis 5 I have in my cellar a caſk of Alban wine 


MczNaàs. 
O above nine years old: I have in my garden parſiey for 
garlands “; and plenty of ivy 5, wherewith to adorn your hair: 


| | m 
NNOTATIOQN SS. : 


T He invites her, &c. Tarrentius: Placet | © if I be not miſtaken, after the example 
B. jus Ode wetus inſcriptio: Ad Phyllidem. De ,* of Vigil, Eclog. iih v. 76, where Pam 
die natali ſui Mæcenatis, qui erat Id. Aprilis.  * tas ſpeaks : O Jol fend Phyllis to me, i 

ed werd in aliis ſcribitur, De die natali ſui * is my birth-day. 
fimel & Mecenatis, mani f witioſum 2. 2 Phyllis. It is uncertain, ſays Daches, 
Quin & vi. Id. Decembris natum fuijſe Hera whether this Phyllis be the ſame with het 
rium Grammatici vclunt, hic vcrò Id. Aprilis of whom mention is made in Ode it, 
celebrat. Rectè autem ad natalitium convi- Book II. which was written ſome years be- 
vium Phyllidem invitat; idque, ni fallor, fore this. If ſo, Plz llt followed eth 
Virgilii exemplo, Eclog. iii. v. 76. the counſel! of Horace ; conquered her 

Da. Phyllida mitte mibi, meus eſt natalis, paſſion for Tele, bus, and er 1 

ala. | after with Xantbias Phoceus, APA 
An old inſcription of this Ode pleaſes me: 
* {o Phyllis. Upon the birtb-day of bis Mx - 
« cenas, which was i pon the Ides of April. 
That inſcription, which is written by o- 
« thers, Upon bis owvn birth-day together æuith 
fat ef Mecenas, is manitziily corrupted, 
+ For, as the grammarians will have Ho- 
race to be born upon the Gta day of the 
« 14:s of December, he celebrates the Iles 
© of April. With good reaſon then he in- 
« vited Phy/l.s30 a birth- day feaſt; and that, 


"i 
M2 


— lome », 
b., 4 _—\ PS 
955 


race, was a beautiful woman in Re 
nigh his country-ſeat.—-Chabtins : I 
l:da,.cognemen hoc walde 1ppofrrum: widetur v 
retrici, &T0 r Onan, ab oderatis | 
terum floribus. This ſurname cf Pig 
© ſeems to be very oppotite to that ! 
© woman of the town, £79 Twr 2) 4 
© which is derived from fragant ſweet-[me- 


© ling flowers and herbe of the r 
5 Als 


Ba . 3 
Virgil, is a country-maid, fo this, 13 ii , 
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tat benorum fructu 33 " The gifts of Venus are benuty, hind- 
neſs, humanity, which are diametrically oppoſite to cruelty, which 
may be thus comprehenſively abridged : Ligurinus is beautiful, lovely, 
in the flower of age, meek, ſmooth, friendly ; it doth not therefore 
become him to be cruel and inhuman, nor to deprive himſelf of the 
frait of ſo many great and good offices, 


This Ops was written in the year of the city 738; of Horace's 


age 51; before CHRIST 13: ſo that from this preſent year 1739, 
it is 1752 years old. 


ODE XI. 
Ad PHyYLLIDEDM, 


Die natali Mckxaris invitat eam ad epulas. 


ORD O. 


EI mihi nonum ſuperantis annum | 4+ nth 20 8 
Plenus Albani cadus: eſt in horto, 111 
k : - . an vini ſuperantis nas 
Phylli, nectendis aplum COronis 5 . num annum : ejt in Bo- 
Eft hederæ vis 10 apium nectendis co- 
Multa, qua crines religata fulges : era hf mults wis 


bederæ, qua religata 
NNOTATION S. 


3 Allan vine. This wine was had in tivum, & Parſley therefore is to be num- 
"ery great eſteem. Torrentivs : Albans, * bored among thoſe herbs which they uſed 
am inter gina palmam dat Plinius, Lib. in making of garlands and crowns; and 
2 Cap. 6. Atque ejuſdem Lib. Cap. 2. not only that which grew in fens and 
* Eugeriam, „ cog nomen marſnes, but that alſo which was ſowa 
4% Tauraminibui Sicilæ montibus in Alba- aad gathered in gardens.* Des Prez : A- 
nn tranſlatum tradit, neque alibi, Fium; Loc arceri coriciatem, bonumgue corport 
ly er creſcere, * Pliny, Book xiv. Chap. derem conferre aiunt; Vine ex 03 cofeng. Vide 
9 third place of preferment | Pa. Lib. xx. Cop. 11. F Lib. xix. Cap. 8. 
* bag? of Mount Allan. And in «1 arſley; tais, they ſay, keeps one from 

* U. ook, Chap. 2. The Euge-“ being drunk, and conters a good ſmoll to 
f 83 is the ſurname of one the body; for which cane they made 
fm rh 0. is ſaid to be tranſlated = crowns of it. See P, Book xx. 
« Si - ro mountains of | © Chap. 11. and Book XiXs Chap. 8. 

: 9. p anted in mount Aban, nor 5 Plenty of toy. Chis was facred ta 
Altar rel a chrive any where elſe, Bacchus, "ihe ancients were of opinion, 

4 Parfiy f ' 8 XXill. that ivy and parſley had a pecuilar virtue 
"Ra Fo eek rims Lorrentius z A-| to ha orRrty fame: of wine. Hara 
ene *rorarias Hen bas memorardiun offers Phyllis her choice of either, or per- 
"i, = ae quod apium paluſtre vo- | haps meant that they ſhould mix them 

eam etiam apiam berienſe atque ſa- dogether⸗ ; 


0 My 
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Book ly. 


5 my houſe ſhines with plate ©: the altar crowned with ver- 
vain? wants only to be ſprinkled with the blood of a lamb +: 
every hand is in action: the boys and girls are perpetually run. 

10 ning to and fro®; and the quivering flames raiſe the tapered 


ſmoke on high“. 


But that you may know to what feaſt yoy 


are invited **; we are to celebrate the Ides ** that divide the 
15 month of April, ſacred to Venus; a day juſtly ſolemn to me, 
and almoſt as ſacred as that of my own nativity '*; becauſe 
from this day Mæcenas numbers the years of his life“. Te. 


lephus 


ANNOTATIONS. 


6 My beuſe ſhines with flate. Ridet ar- 


ente demus. Dacier, and ſome others, are 
of opinion, that we ought not to explain 
this literally; they doubt whether Horace 
was rich enough to poſſeſs ſo much plate: 
they think, it may ſignify no more than 
that every thing is neat and clean; or, as 
Dacier words it, Domus mea ſplendet argento 
contra, * My houſe ſhines more than if a- 
„ dorned with filver.* I have, however, in 
the tranſlation, preferred the literal mean- 
ing. Dacier ſays further, that in Horace's 
time the Romans were very magnificent in 
their filver-plate ; that they had, as they 
have now in France, tables of filver, can- 
dleſticks, baſons, &c. but they were more 
curious than we, in the workmanſhip and 
graving. That it appears, by a paſſage in 
Virgil, that Auguſtus had the whole hiſtory 
of his family engraven on veſſels of gold 
and ſilver. 

7 Vervgin. Caſtis vincta werbenis. This 
name was common to all the herbs they 
uſed in ſacrifices. They adorned and en- 
compaſſed the altars with them. Donatus 
very well remarks: Ferbene redimicula ſunt 
ararume '* Vervain is what they uſed to 
crown and environ the altars with.“ 
Lambinus : Are ex ceſſitibus & terrd ex- 
tructaæ, werbenis circumvinciebantur. Eff 
autem werbena (ut ſcribit Plin. Lib. xxii. 
Cap. 11.) gramen ex ara ſeu ix arce cum 
ſud terrã evilſum. Hat utebantur legati, ci\m 
ad boſtes clarigatum, id eft, res & "gs mit- 
tebantur : bac * menſa verrebatur, domus 
_ Purgabatur & luftrabatur. Suanquam wer - 
bene in ſacris non berbam certam, ſed quamli- 
det frondem, & quemwis ramum, meds felicem, 
fenificant; verbi gratia, frondem p neam, myr- 
teum, lauream, oleaginam. Altars were built 
c of turf and earth, en be uad round with 
© vervain (as Pliny, Book xxii. Chap. 11. 
© writes), the graſs pulled up from the ſur- 
face or top with its earth. It was this 


© that the heralds uſed, when they were 
© ſent to the enemy to demand ſatisfaQon 
© and reſtitution of what they had taken 
© away : with vervain the table of Fupiter 
© was ſwept, with it the houſe was cleaned 
© and purified. Although vervain in holy 
things or ſacrifices is not a certain parti- 
© cularherh, but of late any leaf or branch 
© that was profitable; for example, the 
© leaf of apine, myrtle, laurel, oli ve- tree. 
Theſe were put on the altar in place of 
vervain, as Rodellius obſerves, and all of 
them went under the name of vervain, 

8 Wants only to be ſprinkled with the blyd 
of a lamb. Lambinns: Videtur cupere infici 
Jeu imbui ſanguine agni mafati, The altar 
© feems to have a deſire to be died or wet 
© with the blood of a lamb ſlain. Chabo- 
tius : Eft metaphora d præditis affefione, ad 
carentia moty animi. This is a metaphor 
© taken from thoſe beings which are en- 
© duced with affection or deſire, to thoſe 
© things which want the motion of the 
© mind or foul.” 

9 Every band is in action, &c. Lambinu: 
 Omnes diligentiam adbibent, manuſque admovent 
ad cam rem quam pure, fignificat quantu: ft 
apparatus, All ſhew their diligence, and 
© apply their hands in that affair which 1 
© am preparing; this ſignifies how greata 
© preparation Horace was making for this 
© feaſt, and the great reſpect and love he 
© had for Mazcenas.* The boys and maids 
are perpetually moving. Dacier : To mate 
the magnificence appear with which he 
| was tg celebrate Mæcenas's birth- day, he i 
not content to tell us of the great prepats- 
tions he was making, but alſo takes notice 
of the perſons he employs in it. 50 Vr. 


eil, ſpeaking of the great f2aſt Dido made 
for Aneas, neid. i. v. 709, and 710. 
C aliæ, totidemgue pares glatt n. 


niſtri, 9 
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Ridet argento doi aus: ara caſtis 


Vina verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno: 


Cuncta ſeſtinat manus : huc & illuc 


Curſitant miſtæ pueris puellæ: 


Sordidum Aamme trepidant rotantes 


Vertice fumum. 


Ut tamen noris quibus advoceris 


Gaudiis; Idus tibi ſunt agendze ; 


Qui dies menſem Veneris marinæ 


Findit Aprilem; 


ſure ſolennis mihi, ſanctiorque 


Pene natali proprio; quod ex hac 


Luce Mæcenas meus affluentes 
Ordinat annos. 


erines fulges ? d:mus ridet 
gente: ara vincta caſlis 
wverbents awe ſpargier im 
milato agu: Ccuntta ma- 
14s fe/tinat 1 miſter 
10 Ports huc tlic cur fie 
ant: amm trepiciant᷑ 
ctantes fordidum fum um 
vertices, Ut tamen niris 
quibus raudiis adwoceris ; 
Agende tivi ſunt Idus; gui 
dies findit Aprilem menſcn: 
15 ; maring Veneris; jure ſo- 
\lennis mibi, ſanctiorgue 
' per? natali proprio; g 
e bac luce Macenas meus 
| or dizat affiuentes anni. 


20 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Qui dapibus menſas onerent, & pocula) 1 The Ides, Idus. 


fonanit. 
© There werean hundred girls, and as ma- 
© ny boys, all of one age, which took care 
© to ſerve the table, and ſet down, or give 
© the cups. 

10 And the quivering flames raiſe the taper - 
6d ſmoke on bigh. Trepidant. Lambinus : 
Cum trepido ſeu tremulo motu ſurſum feruntur: 
raantes; torquantes, glomerantes, rotarum 
in morem vulventes. Sic Virgil. AEneid. ili. 
Globos flammarum appellat flammas At- 
ne, globorum in morem erumpentes. * Switt- 
f ly drove; are carried upward with a ſwift 
* and trembling motion: turning round; 
* wreathed, going round, and turning after 
© the manner of wheels. So Virgil, An. 
iii. calls globes of flames thoſe of A:- 
dna, breaking out after the manner of 
* globes cr balls. As Horace here omits no- 
tuiag that canexpreſs the magnificent pre- 
paration he was making, he artfully ſhews 
what a great fire he had in his kitchen. 
Tirrentius Nibil enim ſignificantius verbis 
Pits, quibus glomeratum ex Hans fumun 
djcridi, *'Iherecan be nothing more ex- 

preiſive than theſe words, by which he 
* deſcribes the ſmoke globularly coming 
© from the flames.“ 

'1 But that you may know to ⁊ hat 
*afe you are invited. Lambinus : Ut ta- 
clas ad quem diem feſtum omni lætitid 
"lebrandum voceris, That you may ne- 
8 know to what feſtival-day, to 
be celebrated with all manner of joy, you 

ire called.“ This he ſays, that Phyllis 


_ay come with the greater will, and bet- 
prepared. 


Vox. I, 


This word comes 
from the Tuſcan verb iduare, to divides 
The Ides were always the ninth day after 
the Nones; when they were upoa the 
5th, the Ides were upon the 13th, and 
when they happened upon the 7th, as in 
the months of March, May, July and 
October, the Ides were upon the 15th. 

13 Almoſt as ſacred as that of my own 
nativitys This is gratitude in Horace; 


for he knew that to Macenas he owcd - 


his hfe, fortune, and the kindneſs and 
favor of Auguſtus, againſt whom he had 
been in open rebellion. 

14 From this day Macenas numbers the 
years of his life. That is, this was Mæ- 
cenas's birth-day. Ordinat _ af- 
| fluentess Torrentius: Hoc eſt, ordine com- 
ponit ac digerit vita ſue ſeriem; ut enim & 
conſulibus publics, fic etiam privatim q na- 
talibus quogue aunos con putat. Numbers 
* the years of his life; that is, in order 
© compoſes and digeſts the ſeries or years of 
his life; for as publicly the years were 
© reckoned by the conſuls, fo every private 
© perſon computes his years from his birth - 
day.“ Affluentes ann;s Des Prez: Ex- 
inde wenientes annes vitæ numerat, ætatem- 
gue ardinat. © His flowing years: from 
* whence he counts the years that are come 
© of his life, and reckons his agg. Af 


entes annos, Chabotius x Eft metafhua & 


uminibus, pre, annos aliis alios more a= 

— fluentium ſuccedentes & accreſcen- 

tes denumerat. Flowing years. It is a 

* metaphor taken from rivers for num- 

© bering years, which after the manner 

c of running waters, ſucceed and grow 
B 
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20 lephus '*, whom you admire, who is a youth of ſuperior ran 
to you, is already engaged to a rich and laſcivious girl 5, wh, 
holds him in grateful bondage. The fate of Phaeton * ſhould 

25 warn us againſt aſpiring hopes; and Pegaſus **, who diſdained to 
carry Bellerophon ** becauſe a mortal rider, is a ſtanding ex- 
ample, that you ought to aim at things that are ſuitable to you; 

30 and avoid what are unſuitable, as thinking it a crime to ho 
for what is above you. Come then, Phyllis, the laſt of my 
miſtreſles *? (for henceforward will ] ſigh for no other woman), 

35 learn ſome of my poems, to ſing them with you enchanting 
voice. Gloomy thoughts are diſſipated by ſongs. ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


© more, by their adding to one another. | © you in rank, fortune, deſcent, and j; 
Macenas; ſee Book I. Ode. I. © taken with the ſame love of her; not of 
15 Telephus. The ſame of whom he your rank, not of your deſcent, ſtation, 
ſpeaks in the thirteenth Ode of Book I. and] eſtate, fortune. 
nineteenth of Book III. Telephum, quem 16 A rich and laſcivious girl. Tela har 
ru petis, occupavit juvenem. Lambinus : had been in love with Lydia, of whom 
Telephus quem tu amas, & expetis, in puellã |ſee Ode xiii. Book I, But Hirace here 
valdè tibi diſſimili, loco, re, genere, amorem probably means Chlog. 


ſuum collecavit, ejuſſue amore irretitus eft ; | 17 Phaeton. He was the ſon of PBS 


non tue ſortis, non tui generis, loci, rei, for- |and Clymene. He, as a proof that he was 
tune ; tenetque grata compede vinctum, tenetque really the ſon of Phæbus, requeſted that 
grata ſerwitute devinctum. * Telephus, he might be allowed to dri ve the chariot of 
< whom you admire, that is, whom you |the ſun for one day. His father yielded 
© love, and greatly defire, hath placed /at laſt to his great importunity, tho" not 
© his love on a young woman very unlike 3 reluctance; and withal informed 

| him 


— — 
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A LTH O' innocent feaſting is allowable, and gratitude, and par- 

ticular times, lay an obligation upon us to make merry with 
our friends; yet every man ſhould have his days of abſtinence, 
according as his conſtitution will permit, Theſe are great relies 
to nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, 
whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may put her upon fuch 
difficulties ; and, at the ſame time, give her an opportunity of ex- 
tricating herſelf from oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones 
and ſprings of her diſordered veſſels. Abſtinence, well-timed, often 
kills a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpo- 


ſition. It is needleſs to repeat here the obligations Horace lay — 
- 
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Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit Fe dives & laſciva 

ſortis juvenem puella ccf ια eit Teſehum, Ju- 

Non tuæ ſor 18 2 A venem non tue ſortit, quent 

Dives and laſciva, tenetque grata tu petis, tenitque vinctum 

Compede vinctum. rs 1 NT” 

2 us Dacton terrer avaras 

Terret ambuſtus Phaeton avaras 25 [ & as e 
opes; & exemplum grave præbet ales 


gravatus Hellerapbontem e- 
Pegaſus, terrenum equitem gravatus quitem terrenum, prabet 


graue exemplum, ut ſem- 

Bellerophontem, : E * 5 
Semper ut te digna ſequare; &, ultra ut tes diſparem, putande 
Quam licet ſperare nefas putando, 30 2 hogs ird quam 
Diſparem vites. Age, jam meorum ict. ge, jam inis 


amarum mecrum (non e- 


Finis amorum nim ptſtbac calebo alia 
Non enim poſthac alia calebo | femina ), 3 modes, 
eminã), condiſce modos, amanda guos reddas amanau voce. 


| Atr curæ minuentur car- 
Voce quos reddas. Minuentur atræ 35 nine. 


Carmine curæ. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


him of the danger. The raſh youth would 18 Pegaſus ; ſee Bock I. Ode xxvii. 

not be diſſuaded from the attempt, but 19 Bellerophon ; ſee Book III. Ode. vii. 
mounted the chariot, and, after a few| 29 Phyllis, the laſt of my miſtreſſes. We 
hours driving, unable to bear the heat and|may hence conclude, that Horace was in a 
light, dropt the reins. Jupiter, to pre- pretty advanced age when this Ode was 
vent a general conflagration, darted his|written, He adviſes her, now that he was 
thunder at him; ſtruck with which, hejreſolved to prove conſtant to her, to forget 
fell into the Po. The ſtory is related at Telephus, and regard only him. Prapertius, 
large by Ovid in his Metamort boſes. 'Che|Lib. I. El. xii. 

Pythagoreans were the firſt inventors off Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit. 

this fable, and the Platorifts made uſe of“ Cynthia was firſt, and thall be my laſt 
t aftzrwards, to explain the laſt conflagra-{* miſtreſs.” 

tion of the world. X 


The K Ex. 


der to Mæcenas; and therefore it is not to be thought amiſs, that 
he wrote this OpE to Phyllis, intreating her to come and celebrate 
Mecenas's birth-day with him. It is worth our notice, that, in 
theſe caſes, religious worſhip was always a part of the folemnity 
for he tells us, that the altars were crowned with vervain, and want- 
ed to be ſprinkled with the blood of a lamb. | 

Dacier and Des Prez are ofopinion, that this Opt was written in 


the year of the city 727; of Horace's age 40; before CHRIS 
| 24; ſo that it is now 1763 years old. 
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ODE 
To 
He deſcribes the approach 


him to a feaſt and merriment. 


OW the Thracian winds*, the companions of the ſpring? 
which calm the ſea, ſwell the fails “: the meadoys 35 
now no longer ſtiff with froſt, nor do the rivers ſwollen with 


winter - now any more ruſh 


ſwallow builds her neſt, mournfully lamenting the loſs df 
Itys , that eternalreproach of the houſe of Cecrops , becauſe 


ſhe too cruelly revenged the 


10 The ſhepherds tune verſes to their ruſtic pipes; and delight 
the God *, who takes a pleaſure in the flocks and ſhady hills of 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Jo Virgil. Torrentius ſays, that he 
faw in three manuſcripts this title to the 
Ode: Ad Virgilium unguentarium. Veris 
deſcriptio, paræneticè. 
tbe 1 to Virgil the perfumer, by way 
oY exbortation. Cbabotius, Dacier, Des 

rex, Lambinus, Lubinus, Rodellius, Tor- 
rentius, & c. take this for a falſe title; and 
that it is Virgil the poet, to whom this Ode 
is addreſſed; the cliens juvenum nobilium, 
« dependent of the noble yonths, proves it to 
be him. The merebere una nardo, the 
buying or exchanging of wine for ſpikenard, 
is not ſufficient tolead them into this miſ- 
take; for Horace here, in a jocoſe manner 
only, defires Virgil to bring a box of ſpike- 
nard, to obviate an objection that Virgil 
might make, that he would not put him 
to ſuch a charge. Virgil; ſee B. i Ode iii. 

2 Now the Thracian cwinds. Anime 
Tbraciæ. The word azime, here uſed for: 
the winds, comes from the Greek wor. 
Artes, Ventus. By the Tbracian winds, 
he here means the zephyrs or weſt- 
winds; and, no doubt, in this, Horace co- 
pied from Hemer, where he ſays that the 
zephyrs came from Thrace, But though 
Homer, who was of Chic, might call the 
zephyrs Thracien, yet it is an error in He- 
race; the Thracian winds, with reſpect to 
him, were properly the north. 

3 The companions of * the ſpring. Comi- 
tet weris. ' Lambinus : Vecem Comes non 


fig niſicat eum, ſubſequatur, & qui ft 


HORACE: Onrptzs. 


1 


A deſcription of | 


Book IV. 
XII. 


of the ſpring, and invites 


with violence 5. The unlucky 


brutality of a barbarous king, 


Ar. 


© That the word Comes (companion) doth 
© not ſignify that which follows or comes 
© after; but that which goes together in 
© the ſame rank. 

4 Which calm the fea, fevell the ſails 
Des Prez: Zephyri proculdubiv, quicquid 
alii ſentiunt ; bi enim wer comitari duntaxaty 
maria temperare dici paſſunt. The 
© weſt-winds without doubt, whatever 
© others may think; for theſe may be tru- 
© ly ſaid to accompany the ſpring, and 
calm the ſeas, and open them, which 
© are thut up in the winter, for naviga- 
© tion.” Impellus.t lintea. Des Prez: At 
ravigandum utilia ſunt ; are uſeful for va. 
vigation, 

5 Nor do the rivers ſeoollen with n. 
ter-ſnoaw any more ruſh with violence. The 
melted ſnow in tne winter-made the rl- 
vers ſwell, and run into a torrent; but the 
ſpring being advanced, and the additional 
melted ſnow gone, they make now no un- 
pleaſant hideous noiſe, but run quietiyin 
their channels. _ 
„ The unlucky ſwallxvz mournfully la- 
ment ing the loſs of Itys. He alludes here 
to the ſtory of Progne and Philanca, Par- 
dion, king of Athens, had two daughters, 
Progne and Philomela; the eldeſt he g, 
in marriage to Tereus king of Thracty 
who carried her into his own country» 
Some years after, Tereus, importuncd bj 
his wife Progne, returned to Athens, do 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1 


eat; ſed nd & tedem erdine ingredſutur. 


beg of Pandien, that he would * 2 


—— — 


Oo XII. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 


O DE XII. 


Ad VIRGILIUM.. 
Deſcribit adventum veris, & invitat eum ad epulas & li- 


laritatem. 


ORD O. 


PF veris comites, quæ mare temperant, TAM anime Thracie, 


Impellunt animz lintea Thraciæ: 
Jam nec prata rigent, nec fluvii ſtrepunt 


Hiberna nive turgidi. 


Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 


Infelix avis, & Cecropiæ domũs 


comites weris, gue 
temperant mare, impellunt 
lintea : jam prata nec ri- 
gents nec fiuvit turgidi hi- 
ernd nive ſtrepunt. Infe- 
lix avis, Ityn gemens flebi- 
liter, & æternum opproe 


5 


Fternum opprobrium, quod male barbaras | brium Cecreſ ic domis, pudd 


Regum eſt ulta libidines. 


Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 


Cuſtodes ovium carmina hitula ; 


male ulta tft barbaras libi- 
dines regum, ponit nidum. 
Cuſtodes pinguium ovium 


IO! dicunt carmma fiſtulã in 


NATO 


ether daughter Philomela to go into Thrace, 


and there remain ſome time withher ſiſter, 


who was very defirous to ſee her. Pan- 
dn ſuffering himſelf to be prevailed up- 
07, Tereus left Athens; but, in his way 
home, fell in love with Philomela himſelf, 
and, inſtead of bringing her to her titer, 
carried her to a place ſurrounded with 
woods, where he raviſhed her, and after- 
wards cut out her tongue, that ſhe might 
not diſcover what he had done. But ſhe, 
falling on a way to weave the hiſtory of 
but misfortunes into a web, ſent it to her 
filter, who, upon the feaſt of Bacchus, 
which the Thracians celebrate with great 
ſolemnity, went in the night, accompa- 
nied with a great number of the prieſteſſes 
of that God, and took her ſiſter out of 
priſon, killed Itys her own ſon by Tereus, 
cut him in pieces, baked him, and ſerved 
him up at table to Tereus. Philomela, to- 
wards the end of ſupper, appearing, threw 
the head of the murdered infant upon the 
table, Tereus enraged, purſued them; in 
the purſuit Progne was changed into a 
Iwallow, Philomela into a nightingale, 

ereus into a lapwing, and dtys into a 
pheaſant. 

7 Houſe of Cecrops, Cec was the firſt 
king of 1 . Pandion, the 
father of Progne and Philomela, was de- 
ſcended. Dacier : Pandion was not de- 
ſcended of Cecrops 3 but Horace names here 
* houſe of Cecrops in general, for the 


ings of Athens, as they ſay Prolemies for 


the kings of Egypt, and Czſars for the 
emperors of Rome. Mr. Talents placeth 
Pandion, and his daughters, in the year of 
the world 25133 cotemporary with Moſes 
and 7oſhua. 
between Macedonia and Achaia, on the ſea- 
coaſt called Acta, that is, /ittus, the ſhore, 
afterwards Attica. It was built by Cecrops 
and hence called Cecropia, afterwards Map- 
| ſopia, then Tonia, from Ton, and, laſtly, * 
Athena, from * Alm, Minerva. That 
corn was firſt ſown here, ſeems to be af- 
firmed by Diadortiis. That it was the moſt 
civilized and learned city in the world, is 
aſſerted by Cornelius Nepos, in the life of 
Atticus. So famous for learning, that the 
Roman poet hath emphatically put this city 
for learning itſelf. Juvenal, xv. ver. 110. 
Cicero hath ſummed up its character in 
theſe words : ( Athenis) Humanitas, das- 
trina, religio, fruges, jura, leges ortæ, at- 
que in omnes terras diſtribute putantur; pro 
Flacco, xxvi. (From Athens ) Humanity, 
© learning, religion, all kinds of corn, 
© rights and laws, take their riſe and 
© origin, and are thought to be diſtributed 
© over all the earth. It is yet well- peo- 
pled, and ſaid to contain near ten thou- 
ſand perſons, It is called now Setines. 


Athens, a city in Greece, 


8 The Ged, &c. Pan, under whoſe pro- 
tection were the ſh epherd and flocks. 
He was ſuppoſed to come into Italy in Feb- 
rUGry , 4 return into Arcadia in December, 


9 Arcadia; 
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HORACE' OpzEs. 


Book lv. 


Arcadia ?. The times, O Virgil, the approach of the hot 
ſeaſon, bring along with them thirſt *?; but if you deſire to 
drink of wine preſſed at Cales **, thou client of che noble 


15 


ouths , Claudius and Tiberius, you may have it 
uting ointment as your club *3, 


51 contri- 


A ſmall box *+ of eſſence 


will bring out the caſk;that now lies in the cellars of Sulpicius“, 
wine that will inſpire us with new hopes, and effectually diffi- 


20 


pate all the bitter cares of life **, If you are willing to ſhare 


in our mirth, come ſpeedily with your club. I have no thought 
of entertaining you with wine free of expence, as if I were the 
rich maſter of a well-ſtored houſe. But baniſh delays and co. 


witle ic is in 
mirth and ff 


{me occaſions. 


vetouſneſs 7 


25 


and, mindful of the fatal funeral-pile is, ſoften, 
our power, your ſerious ſtudies with a little 
y: there is a pleaſure in playing the fool * on 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 Arcadia; ſee B. I. Ode xxi. | 
10 0 Virgil, the appreach of the hot ſea - 
on, bring along with them thirſt. Adduxere 
itim tempora. Des Prez ;: Adultum wer ac 
Jam prouectum (in Italia widelicet calidius 
quam apud borealiores) adduxit aftum ac 
fitim, proinde ſuadet pacula. The ſeaſons 
© have brought thirſt, The grown-up 
© ſpring now advanced (to wit in 1taly, 
© hotter than in theſe more northern 
© countries) brings heat and thirſt, for 
© which reaſon it inviteth to a bottle,” 
11 Preſſed at Cales. Preſſum Calibus, 
Thus, Ode xx. B. I. Prælo domitam Caleno 
tu bibes uvam. See the remarks on that 
Ode. 

Iz Thou client of the noble youths, &c. 
Des Prez: O V:rgili, qui colis Tiberium 
Druſumgue Nerones, Livie fillos, Marcellum 
A-uguſti generum, atque adeptione filium, alioſ- 
gue Ramanæ juventutis ac nobilitatis principes. 
O Virgil, who make your court to 
© Tiberius and Druſus Neros, the ſons of 
© Livia, Marcellus his ſon-in-law, and 
© ſon by adoption, and the reſt of the 
6 diſtinguiſhed youths among the Raman | 
© nobility. 

13 Ointment as your club. It was very 
eommon, among the Romans, for two or 
three friends to meet together, and every 
one to furniſh ſomething to their enter- 
tainment; one provided ointment, ano- 
ther wine, Sc. Virgil being a dependent 
of theſe young princes, and other noble 
youths, it is not to be doubted but they 
would give him preſents of ſuch things, 
which, they valued and uſed, ſuch as per- 
fumes. Fuvencius : Onyx, lapis pretiaſus, 
unguis bumani, cujus nomen habet (Gov) 
nim Sræcis unguem ſignificat ) colorem refe- 
ens. Tuvencius ; Oryx, a precious tone, 


bearing the color of a man's nail, hl 
name it has (for onyx in the Gee ug 
fies a nail.) Cbabotius and Torrentis lu, 
there was a kind of marble of thi: name. 
Dacicr ſays, it was the ſacil of an oyſter 
that is in the mariſn- ground of Ida, 
where the ſpikenard grows, hat it nou- 
riſheth the herb, and has the ſame ſmell, 
which made the ancients mak» fm phi. 
als, or boxes, to hold tlie ointiy nt, Tu. 
rentius lays, the boxes were called cryxes, 
thereafter made of any other kind uf ma- 
ter, There are two ſorts of ſpikenart, 
the Celtic and the Indian. The former 
grows in many parts of Europe; and Mr, 

Ray ſays, as it agrees in kind with the 
valerian, ſo it has the ſame virtuez, The 
latter, which is that which Herace means 
here, comes from the Eaſt-Irdies, Au- 
andria, &c, See Fuveicius, at the word 
Narda. | 

14 A little box. Onyx. A phial of 

a certain kind of marble, that went by 
the ſame name, which 1 have mentioned 
in the above note. 

Is Cellars of Sulpicius. Public ſtore. 
houſes or vaults, whence wine was feld, 
firſt built by Sulpicius Galba. Des Prez: 
Quædam erant her rea ſeu a pot becæ in fbi 
regionibus variis, in quibus veralia, ſeu wins, 
ſeu fruges condebantur donec emerentur. li 
ter alia erant qua adificarat Slpicius Gal 
ba, & de ejus nomine appellabant ; de l 
loquitur Horatius. There were certain 
© cellars or ſtorehouſes in the differed! 
c wards of the city, in which wine, cor, 
© or any other of that kind, which were 
© be ſold, were laid up till they wet 
© bought, Among others of that kind there 


« were ſome which Supicius Galbahad wm 


* 
651 


Ons XII. 


Delectantque Deum, cui pecus & nigri 
Colles Arcadiæ placent. 

Adduxere ſitim tempora, Virgili: 

Sed preſſum Calibus ducere Liberum 

di geſtis, juvenum nobilium cliens, 
Nardo vina merebere. 

Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 

Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, 

Spes donare novas largus, amaraque 
Curarum eluere efficax. 

Ad que {i properas gaudia, cum tua 

Velox merce veni. Non ego te meis 

Immunem meditor tingere poculis, 
Plena dives ut in domo. 

Verùm pone moras & ſtudium lueri; 

Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 

Miſce ſtultitiam conſiliis breyem : 
Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. 


15 


20 


25 


| 


Q. HORATII FLACCI. 


tenero gramine z delectantque 
Deum, cui pecus & nigri col - 


les Arcadia placent. O 
V irgili, ten pu adduxere 
ſitien : ſed ſi goſtis ducere Li- 
berum preſſum Calibus, O 
cliens juvbenum mobilium, 
merebere vina nardo dato. 


1 Parvys onyx nardi eliciet 


cadum vini, qui nunc accu- 
bat herreis Sulficiis, largus 
denare novas ſpes, eſficax- 
gue eluere mira Curarums 
Ad quæ gaudia fi properas, 
welox veni cum tud merce. 
Ego non med tor tingere te 
immu nem meis ffoculis, ut 
diwes in plena domo. Verùm 
pone moras & ſtudium lucri; 
memorque ignium nigrorum, 
dum licet, miſce brevem ftul- 
titiam conſillis: dulce c 
aefipere in lice. 


4NNOTATION:. 


© and were called by his name; of theſe © of the winds was kept off by the moun- 


Horace ſpeaks.” : 

10 Inſpire us With new bepes, and diſſi- 
fate all the cares Kg life. Des Prez : 
Hec wini eſt virtus & proprietas; ut auda- 
ciam timidis donet, anxiis ſalicitudines exi- 
mat, Vide Lib. III. Ode xxi. Strophe v. 
Hinc & Lib. II. Ode vii. 
eblivieſum ; id eſt, curarum oblivienem indu- 
cens, © This is the virtue and property of 
© wine, that it can give boldneſs to the 
© fearful, and free the anxious from cares. 
© See Book III. Ode xxi. Hence alſo, B. | 
II. Ode vii. he calls Maffic wine forget- 


© tain being between.“ 
for ſ&vi wenti. 
17 But baniſh delays and covetouſneſs. 
Harace, as Dacier obſerves, knowing Yir- 
gil the poet to be a very laborious man, 
and that he would not leave his ſtudy 
Maſſicum woeat| without much regret and uneaſineſs, 
writes this by way of joke, to leave his 

application to the making of poems, by 
which he gained ſo much, for a while; and 
therefore jokingly ſays to him, that he was 


covetous, and thought of nothing but of 
the amaſſing of riches, 


Sava ventorum, 


Dacier ſays, that 


* fulneſs 3 that is, it brings an oblivion of | Virgil received of the bounty of Augiſtus, 


that which troubleth us. Amara curarum. 
Chabotius : Enallage rectionis pro conveni- 
entid, fro amaras curas. 
taxes walde deleftatur. 


Tacitus, Lib. III. 
Annal. Tacitus. 


Per i .teras caſtigavit cbli- 


q icerent. E Lib. IV. Annal. 
Mir diebus oblatum Cæſari anceps pcriculum 
auxit dana rumoris. 


and his other friends, to the value of 
150, oo livres, that is, 20,8321. 6s. 8d. 
Hoc genere ſyn- | terling; which was then of as great va- 
lue as 100,000l. of our money is now. 


18 And mindful of the fatal funeral: pile. 


que patres, ud cuncta rerum ad principem| Nigrorum, dum licet, ignium. 


Chabotius : 


Ac forte) Synecdoche oft peripbraſis mortis, gue rogo & 
b, wel flammis rogalibus ac lugubribus 
Atque paulo pot : | /ignificatur. © This is a ſynecdochical pe- 


Objecta mentis ſæva wentorum arcentur . þ riphraſis of death, by which is ſignified 


* This is a change of governing for a- 
, greement, for amaras curas, bitter cares. 
* Tacitus takes great delight in this kind 
1 ſyntax, Book III. Annal. Tiberius ſly- 

ly re proved the fathers, becauſe they re- 


c the pile of wood and place wi-re the 
© dead bodies were burned, or the mourn- 
© ful flames which were there.“ 

19 There is a pleaſure in playing the fool, 
&Cc, Chabotius: Sumptum eſt a muturitate 


« fer 2 . . 2 . - 8 2 i 9 - 
i red all things to their prince; this|frugum ; ſalutare ft homini ſeria cum jocis 


cuncta rerum, for cunftas res, And Book 
IV. Annal. 
n vain rumour, which offered itſelf to 

Ceſar, increaſed a danger doubtful in 


event.“ And a little aſter: The fury 


in temtere commutare. This is a metaphor 
And by chance at that time |* taken from the ripeneſs of fruit; it is 
© ſweet, it is wholeſome or healthful to 
© a man, upon occaſion, to change ferious 


© buſineſs for diverhon and mertiment.“ 
B b 4 


The 
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376 HORACE' Ones. Book lv. 


The Key. | 
A ACE ſeeing his friend Virgil apply himſelf to his ſtudies 


in the city, more than the health and ſtrength of his conſtitu- 
tion could well allow of, wrote this beautiful Op to perſuade him to 
leave them off for ſome time, and come into the country: that, in 
imitation of the ſeaſon of the year, he ought not always to be in 
a cloſe application to hard ſtudying and thinking: that now, the 
ſpring being advanced, the eaſt-winds, which blew from the 
eaſtern parts of Thrace, had laid the ſwelling of the ſea, and made 
navigation and commerce pleaſant and eaſy: that, by their 
warmth, they had ſo tempered the colds of winter, that vege⸗ 
tables, with new life, were coming up, the rivers were become 


ſmooth 


\ 


* i. 


ODE XXIII. 
Ts LY CK 


He cruelly inſults her, for that now being old, yet 
ſtill burning with love, ſhe is deſpiſed by all the 
young gallants. 


AT length, O Lyce", the Gods have heard my prayers; Lyce, 


the Gods have heard my prayers *: = are now become 


old, yet {till want to be thought beautiful *; you ſtill play and 
5 drink with uncommon impudence ; and when in your cups 
ſtrive with a trembling and laſcivious voice 5 to excite Jove, 


flow 
AND TH#T IONS 


1 Tyce. The fame he mentions, Ode x. the rhetorical figure Epanad:, a regreſ- 
Book III. where he ſpeaks of her youth |tionor turning back; a figure, when the 
and beauty, and reproves her for her ar-|ſame ſound is repeated in the beginning, 
rogance. Dacier tells us, that ſhe was middle, and end of a ſentence. 'I his He- 
the daughter of a Tuſcan. Horace could jrace doth in an inſulting, domineering 
not make her love him, yet he had the ſand jeſting manner, to ſtrike the ears ot 
pleaſure to ſee that his rivals were no bet- his auditors and readers the better, that 
ter treated than himſelf. Torrentius: Mu- they may take notice how the Gods an- 
lierculæ bujus immitiſſimæ faſtum, cimab Ho- ſwered his prayers, and puniſhed Lyce tor 
ratio meliore adbuc etate amaretur, jam ante her pride and contempt of him. Dacier 
widimus, Lib. III. Ode x. 2uod ergotunc|This repetition hath in it a great deal 6 
iratus ei imprecabatur foeta, id nunc eveniſſe grace and force; for it ſhews the arcor 
gaudet. We have ſeen before the moſt which Horace had when he made this 
© cruel pride of this woman of the town, ſvow, and the pleaſure he hed of ſeeing i! 
4 when ſhe was loved by Horace in his |accompliſhed. 
© younger years, Book III. Ode x. What] 3 You are now become old, yet ſtill vant tt 
c evil the poet in his anger then wiſhed [be thought Beautiful. Torrentius: Her g. 
© might befal her, he is glad that it is now [rum Horatii ſumma erat, ut conten pft 
s come to paſs.” bis quos ipſa ant? contempſerit, nec aun 
2 TheGeds have heard my prayers; Lyce, mentis quicquam pręficeret, ut d 1" 
be Gods bave beard my proyers, This is Ficus, 


os 
el, 1 
* 
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ſmooth in their m_—_— the ſwallow was building her neſt, and 
the ſhepherds ſitting and reireſhing themſelves under the green ar- 
bours, playing on their pipes and whiſtles to Pan. "Therefore he 
adviſes Virgil to come into the country, and give a relaxation to 
his mind and ſtudies, and feaſt ſome few days with him ; endin 


beautifully, and ſaying, There is a pleaſure in playing the fool on ſome 


_— | 

ince Rodellius ſays, this ODE was written before the year of 
the city 7 35, becauſe that year Virgil died, I ſhall ſuppoſe it to be 
in 733; of Horace's age 46; before CHRIST 1d: fo that fro 
this preſent year 1739, it is 1757 years old. 


—— — — 


O D E XIII. 
Ad LYCEN. 


Mordacifſime eam inſultat, quod jam anus facta, & flagrans 
, libidine, a juventute contemnitur. 
ORD O. 
A VDIVERE, Lyce, Di mea vota; Di | Lyce, Di audiver 
Audivere, Lyce : fis anus, & tamen , — : fe 3 - 
Vis formoſa videri; 


men vis wideri for moſa; lu- 
Ludiſque & bibis impudens; diſgue & bibis impuders 3 


74 & alici lo 
Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinen 5 i A CRIT 
Lentum ſolicitas. Ille virentis, & Ille excubat 


ANNOTATIONS. 


peteretur, Argumentum foctis frequens, ubi, © what of beauty has fallen off by age, 
ce Ligurino puero, de Lydia, de uxore Tbyci,| © that they ſtudy to correct by art and fair 
eliiſque, Jam ant? vidimus. Vis formola} © words or compliments, in vain. To which 
videri, Peculiare eſt mulieribus, ut quod for- © theſe verles of the moſt wanton old poet 
me per ætatem decedit, id arte S Blandi- : Afranius upon Nonius belong. If men 
33 fruſtraͤ. Qu pectant i could n taken 2 fair —_ ol "_ 
FFP ˙ - Am EO iioes. tele 
Mun, ent bomin 4 . , 
capi, omnes 1 — nunc amateres anus. * body, and obedience, theſe are che poi- 
Aus, & corpus tenerum, &  morigeratio, © ſons of beautiful women: an evil age, 
bec ſunt venena formoſarum mulierum : mala|\ © or generation, accepts of no compli- 
at nulla delinimenta invenit, This] © ments or flattery.* 
. was the ſum of Horace's wiſhes, that ſhe| #4 Play and drink with uncommon mpu - 
hg ede contemptibleto thoſe whomſhe dence. Lambinus ſays: In this you pub- 
= deſpiſed, nor gain any thing by her liſh your impudence, that you play and 
arms, that ſhe ſhould be paſſed by, by drink after the ſame manner as young 
every man. An ordinary argument of the women. By young women we are to 
; poets, as we have ſeen before of the boy | underſtand here women of the town ; for 
: gurinus, Lydia, the wife of Ibycus, and neither the young virgins nor matrons, 
hers." Yet till want to be thought beau- among the Romans, drank wine. 
d. © This is peculiar $0 women, chat, 5 Trembling and laſcivicus voice. In the 


original 
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flow to your calls ©. 


HORACE*'s 
But he dwe 


Opts. Book IV. 
Us upon the beautiful cheeks 


of the blooming Chian ?, ſkilled in muſic and ſinging. For 


10 


that fickle and inconſtant Deity always flies over the withered 


oaks *; he avoids you, becauſe yellow teeth, wrinkles, and 


grey hairs, make you loathſome. 
Neither the fineſt purple ?, nor prec 
days, which fleeting time hath now inſerted in the public 


15 


calendar“. 


ious ſtones, can recal the 


Alas ! whither is beauty fled ? that blooming color ? that 
grace of motion ? What now remains of that Lyce, that ami- 
able Lyce, whofe charms were irreſiſtible, who robbed me of 


20 


my heart, who yielded to none but Cynara **, and was ſo 


well known by her enchanting looks? But fate ſhortened Cy- 
nara's days, to lengthen out the years of Lyce to the age of 


25 


an old crow ** ; that the young gallants might have the plea- 


ſure to ſee this torch , which had lighted up ſo many flames, 
reduced at laſt to aſhes, not without much mirth and ]wgh- 


ter. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


original tremulo cantus Tremulus cantus, 
fays Dacier, is properly the ſame with what 
Aulus Cellius calls infraffam wicem. A 
voice tremblingand wavering through ex- 
ceſs of paſiion. Trembling voice: Lam- 
binus : alis eff ſenum & wetularum ; ſuch 
as that of d men and women. Des Prez : 
Hoc referant guidam ad witinm ingrawcſcen- 
eis efratis; fed melizs alii ad animim libidi- 
num, wocemgue ad mollitiem inflexam. 
< Some aſcribe this to the defect of age 
© growing worſe and worſe; but others 
© better to a luſtful mind, and voice in- 
* clined to ſoftneſs.* Dacier is for the laſt 
ſenſe, becauſe of paſſion, ag tata /ibidine, 
ſtirred up by luſt. 

6 To excite love, ſlow to your calls. Da- 
cier ſays, this expreſſion is very fine and a- 
greeable. You excite love, thatis to ſay, 
you call it to you, you endeavour to draw 
to you. Horace conſiders love here as a 
bird. Lambinus, flow love: Ameris flam- 
mam in te jam extindtam, & pen mortuam, 
cantu frowocas & excitas.Vou provoke 
and excite, by your ſinging, the flame 
© of love extinct, and almoſt dead in you. 
Selicitas, Rodellius, urges, you preſs. 

7 Chian. It is not known who this 


lady was, only that ſhe came from (Hias, 
an ifland in the Archipelago, about 10c 
miles in circumference, and 10 from the 
eontinent of Aſia Minor, now called Scio, 


| 


from whence cometh the moſt excellent 
malmſey, aud other rich wines; formerly 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of Cerca, but 
taken from them by the Turks in 15835, 
contrary to Jaw and juflice. 

8 Withered caks. This is a metapho- 
rical way ef expreſſing the nature of love, 
in which he is compared to a bird that de- 
lights to perch upon young and fruitful 
trees, but deſpiſes the old and withered 
trunks. Des Prez: Sic Lib. I. Ode. xxv. 
De Lydia, Aridas frondes; id ft, mere 
ces vetuſtate deformes, in quibus nec ſuccui, 
nec color, nec ſpecies ut lim. So Book J. 
© Ode xxv. Of Lydia. Dry leaves ; tha: 
© is, women of the town deformed by old 
© age, in whom there js neither juice, 
© color, nor hue, as they Ifad when they 
© were young. Aridas quertus. Terren— 
tius: Informe ſpectaculum, & prorſus ina- 
mœnum atgue horridum. Withered oaks. 
© Adiſhonorable ſpectacle, and altogether 
© unpleaſant and horrid.* Tranſvo.at a. 
das quercuss Dacier: Frace conſiders 
love here as a fowl, and very merrily lays, 
that this fowl doth not perch upon with- 
ered oaks, that he paſſeth over them, 
and goes to plant himſelf upon young and 
green trees ; that is, he flies over © 
women, and comes to them which are 
blooming, and full of ſap and 1 Py 


[| 
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. . in pulchris genis Chia vi- 
Doctæ pſallere, M hiæ 0 | rentis, & dactæ pſallere. 
Pulchris excubat in genis. Impertunus enim tranſoolat 
Importunus enim tranſvolat aridas quercus aridas ; & refugit 
Quercus; & refugit te, quia luridi IO %, guia dentes Juridi, quia 1 
a ryge, & nives capitis, tur- 6 
Dentes, te quia rugæ : | pant te. Nec Cog purpuræ, 1 
Turpant, & capitis nives. nec _ lapides, jam refe- 1! 
. ibi purpuræ runt tibitempera, quæ Volu - : 1 
Nec Coz referunt jam tibi p T , | cris dies ſemel inclufit cdi. 1 
Nec clari lapides tempora, quæ eme ta in ner is faſtis. Hea ! gud | k 
Notis condita faſtis I 5 Venus fugit # quivue decent Re 
Incluſit volucris dies. 8 4 f x * 2 i 
A . - 4 +617 4 
Quo fugit Venus? heu! qu6ve color decens ? 9 7 N 
Quo motus? Quid habes illius, illius, \ /irprerat me mibi, felix poſt 1 
Quæ ſpirabat amores, 99 ry 4 fats | | 
or 's Tratarum artium ed fata = 
Que me ſUrpuerat mihi, 20 dederunt brevets annoxCyna- | | 
Felix poſt Cynaram, notaque & artium re, dis ſervatura Lycen { 
Gratarum facies? Sed Cynaræ breves remperious Param cornicis 4 
| veruie ut javenes ferœidi 1 
Annos fata deder unt, | p3iſent viſere facem dilapa. 1 f 
Scrvatura diu parem | fur in cineres, non ine 1 
Cornicis vetulæ temporibus Lycen; . 1 
Poſſent ut juvenes viſere fervidi, |: 
Multo non fine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. ö 


ANNOTATION S. 


9 The fineſt purple. Caæ purpuræ. Cos[public calendar would give a faithful ac- 
was a" ifland of the Ægean lea, not far] count of the years of her life. 
from Halicarnaſſus, whence were brought} 11 Who yielded to none but Cynara. This 
very fine filk ſtuffs 3 now called Lango, in| is the ſame woman he names, Ode i.of this 
Aſia, towards ihe coaſt of Caria, 70 miles] Book. For he ſays, Non ſum qualis eram 
diſtant from Halicarnaſſus, 100 miles from [ſub regno bone Cynaræ. I am not as 1 
Rb:des; it has a town of the ſame name] was under the reign of good Qnara, one 
called Lango. It was formerly poſſeſſed by of his beautiful miſtreſſes. | 
the knights of Rhodes, whom the Turks diſ-| 12 To the age of an old crow. Chabotius ; 
poſſeſſed, and ſtill keep it. Bard. Caan; Fata ſinent te in ultionem priſtine ſuperbie 
ſee Book III. Ode x. Caria ; ſee Book III. degere vitam annoſæ cornicis, ut diuturniori 
Ode xx viii. In Cos. In this iſland Hip-| fit tua deformitas ludibrio. I he Fates, to 
p*craies the great phyſician, and Apelles| © puniſh you for your former pride, have 
the famous painter, were born. © lengthened your days to the age of an 
© Fleet'ng time hath now inſerted in the} © old crow, that your deformity may ex- 
public calendar. The Romans, in their] poſe you the longer to contempt.” 
calendar, marked the years by the con-| 13 Torch. Here he calls the beauty of 
als, and referred to the name of each con- Lyce a torch, as Terence that of Thais a 
lul whatever had happened remarkable fire. En. Scen. 2. Act. 1. Accede ad ignem 
during his conſulſhip. By conſultingthere-! hunc, jam caleſces plis ſatis. Draw near 
fore theſe Faſi, the name, age, and fa- to this fire, you'll ſoon be warmed to 
mily of any perſon might be known. The| © purpoſe.* To humble Lyce the more, he 
meaning then of the poet in this paſſage| tells her, that now ſhe is fallen to aſhes; 
ls, that ĩt was in vaie. thatLycc endeavouredſ there was neither beauty, charm, nor heat 
to hide her age, or make herſelf appearſ in her, to inwite and cheriſh a lover. 
Jauner dy her dreſs; inaſmuch as the | | 
The 
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De R gives us a moſt excellent preface to this Ops, which 


as it ſerves better to give a clearer idea of it thar. any thing 
I have yet met with, I ſhall here tranſlate it, and annex it by way 
of Key. Wehave ſeen, Ode x. Book III. that Horace was deeply 
enamoured of Lyce, and here, to be revenged of her for obdu- 
ratenefs in making no returns to his paſſion, he inſults her in the 
moſt cruel manner, and reproaches her for her old age, and loſs 
of charms. This, it muſt be acknowledged, gives us no very ad- 
vantageous idea of the poet; eſpecially when we conſider, that it 
muſt have been written a long time after the other, and conſequent- 
Iy be referred to the latter part of his life. It were to be wiſhed 
that it had been a work of his younger years, when the blood boiled 
. fterce in his veins. For although it be well written, and full of life 
and 
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Dr 
To AUGUusSTUS. 


That it was impoſiible for the ſenate and people of Re 
to pay him all the honor that was due to his merit. 


O Auguſtus, what care“ of the fathers , or Roman citizens, 
| by monuments full of new honors *, can ſufthciently 
eternize your virtues 5 by celebrating them in the Faſti and 


5 public inſcriptions? O thou the greateſt of princes _ 
thoſ:, 


ANNOTATIONS. 
1 O Auguſtus, Tohat care, Des Pres :| 2 Of the fathers. Juvencius : Feratie 


Præclarum & {uminoſum ex abrupto exor- | Romani patres wocabantur 3 tum quia ſenatu? 
dium bujus Odes, gue ut elegantid dlictianum | primim e ſenibus conflatus fuerat; tam Ju 
& ſublimitate materia, fic arte & ingenio, | paternam reipublice curam gerere debelar. 
ommind eft quartæ bujus libri. Hic Ti- Adde, quid ipſum patris namen venerA.tine 
berii ficut Mic Drufs virtutes celebrat peta ; & amorem ſpirat. The Romans called the 
utrabigue werd gloriam onmem in Auguſtum|* ſenators fathers ; both becauſe the ſenate 
emfert, ſingular; prorſits induſtris & arti-|* had been firſt made up of old men; and 
cio. © The beginning of this Ode is very] alſo becauſe it was their duty and office 
© noble and ſhining, without any pream- | * to have a fatherly care of the common- 
© ble, which as for elegance of words and |* wealth. To which you may add; becauſe 
c ſublimity of matter, ſo both for art and|* the name of father carried with it ve- 
E wit, is every way equal to the fourth| © neration, love and reſpect.* Ry 
F of this book. In this the poet ſet-\ 3 Or Roman citizens. Ve Quiri"w 
9 teth forth the praiſes and virtues of | Juvencius,Ode v. Lib. II. C R . 
Tiberius, in that, thoſe of Dr:ſ»s; but] Sabini, Italiæ populi, Curites, ſeu Que, 
© in both this and that Ode he confers all | olim appellabantur d Curibus, eorum ®* 
® the glory upon Auguſtus, by a fingular, primaria, five quid haſta, gud plurimam i. 


$ contrivance and art,” hatin Quiris ecrum lingua dicereturs 5 


ow” OY 
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and ſpirit, yet it is, in ſome ſenſe, wounding decorum and good 
manners, to write thus againſt a perſon we have loved. I am tur- 
ther of opinion, that Horace has not very much conſulted his repu- 
tation in this ODE, and that it had been much better to ſtifle his 
reſentment, than thus acknowledge to allche world, that he was in 
love with a woman, from whom he could not obtain the leaſt 
favor. However, we muſt make ſome allowance for times, in 
which the moſt refined gallantry was not altogether tree from a 
certain tincture of brutality, becauſe of the little commerce which 
men had with women of virtue and honor. 

It is evident from what has been ſaid in the Key, that this OBE 
muſt have been written a long time after the Tenth Ode of the 
Third Boot. However, Dacier is inclined to think that it was before 
the fortieth year of his age ; but the preciſe time is uncertain, 


ODE XIV. 
Ad AuGUusTUM. 
Sat magnos forces ei tribui non poſſe a Senatu populcque 


————— — i. A. ——_— _ 
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Romano. 

ORD O. 
UZ cura patrum, quæve Quiritium, O Aae, qua cure 
Plenis honorum muneribus tuas, READ Ds i ne 
N it 0 b Quiritium, plenis muneribus 
ugulte, virtutes in ævum lencrum, ternet wirtutes 
er titulos memoreſque faſtos tuas in awum per titules 
ternet? O, qua fol habitabiles 5 Haligſiue memores 7 O man- 


1 | imme princiſi m, qua ſd 
Illuſtrat Oras, maxime principum, illuſtrat habitabiles cras, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


um naſcente Romã vario bello conflictati, de- Plenis bonerum munerilus. Dacier: Ho- 
mam icẽre fædus ed lege, ut in unum petu- race Calls here munera the public monu- 
lum ipſi Remanique cealeſcerent, ac nomen | ments, ſtatues, inſcriptions, decrees of the 
Nuiritium Romani adſciſcerent. The Sa- | ſenate, in fine, all that a thankful people 
* bines, a people of Italy, were of old call- could ſnew to the honor of a prince, who, 
* ed Curites, or Quirites, from Cures, the |by his virtue, valour and conduct, had made 
© chief town of the Sabines, or upon the | them enjoy ſuch perfect happineſs and 
*account of aſpear, which they very much |traaquillity. Per titulos & faſtos, are under- 
uſed, which in their language was called | ood all forts of public inſcriptions, as 
Auris. Havirg ſtruggled long in war] thoſe on the pedeſtals of marble ſtatues, 
with different ſucceſs while Rome was in | Sc. and in the fats or annals, in mark- 
; its infancy, at length they entered into [ing with an encomium all the actions of 
f a confederacy on this condition, that Argus upon record, ſuch as his victo- 
x = Romans and they ſhould be one peo=- |ries and return to Keme. Theſe feſtivals, 
k ok, and that the Romans, as well as altars, and hymns, the ſenate decreed to ba 
; od ſhould be called by the name of | kept and celebrated ta the honor of: his 
= Hires, Rome; ſee Book III. Ode iii. | perſon, as a God while he was upon earth, 
* By monuments Full of new berert. 5 Cor. ſ"fficiently eternize your 3 
ternet. 
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Book TV, 


thoſe, whom the ſun enlightens with his rays 5, a prince whoſe 


ability in war the Vindelici, hitherto not ſu 


have fo lately felt“. For at 
10 Drufus has more than once ov 


placable tace, and the active 
they had built upon the formidable Alps **. Soon after, 


bjected to our laws”, 
the head of our troops valiant 
erthrown the Genauni ?, an im- 
Brenni “, and facked the forts 


Tiberius, 


the elder of the Neros , engaged in a bloody battle *?, and under 


x5 your aufpices repelled the obſt 
a fight to behold him in the 


inate Rhœtians . How worthy 
field of Mars overwhelm with 


ruin and deſtruction whole ſquadrons of the enemy, until he 


had quite fatigued his reſolute 
20 die rather than give ground ? 


troops, who were determined to 


He boldly charged their hoſtile 


battalions, and puſhed his foaming courſer into the middle 
of the flames, as the raging ſouth-wind tofles the unruly 


waves, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ternet. Torrentius: Simite illud Varro- 
nis, Iiteriſque ac laudibus eternare, apud No- 
num. Extant etiam Auguſti nummi ærei, 
in quorum parte alters tem!lum, adſcrip- 
tumgue AETERNITATI AVGVSTI, 
E Fternize. I: is like to that of Varro in 
© Nini, Ly letters ard praiſe to perpetu- 
© ate. 'Iheiec ace allo extant copper medals 
« of A guſtus, on one fide of which is a 
© templ-, and this inſcription writ to it, To 
© the eternity of Auguſtus. ternet. Lam 
binus : Perpetuet, æternas reddat, will per- 
petuate, make eternal. Auguſtus; fee 
Book I. Ode xxxvii. 

6 O thou the greateſt of princes among 
thoſe, whom the ſun enlightens with hi; 
rays. Qua, id oft, qu. parte, ſou quibus 


partibus. Lumbinus: O omnium princip: m, 


erat. He calls thoſe not ſubjected to 
© the Roman law, on whom the Roman 
comqueror had not as yet impoſed laws.” 
8 Have fo lately felt. Quem didicere, 
Lambinus: e wy loquendt, quem ex- 
pertes, nempe te, Vindelici didicere quid Mar- 
te poſſis, Eræcorum eſt proprium; quo ſa pe 
— Comict & TA S ali I. 
tophanes in Pluto, "Aye 5 Teolego» otav · 
ro Urs 88 SA Age igitur, pris teip- 
ſum quis ſis dicito. * This kind of ſpeak- 
© ing, who have lately felt, belongs to the 
© Greeks, who, namely for you, the Bava- 
© rians have felt what you can do in war; 
for their writers of comedies and trage- 
© dies, and others often uſe it. Avifte- 
* phanes in Pluto, Come then, firſt ſhew 
© yourſelf what you can do, for you have 


gui terrarum partes habitabiles colunt, max- 
ime. Non enim omnes terrarum fartes 
funt babitabiles, ut ſupra, Ode xxii. Lib. I, | 
Swe per Syries iter æſtueſas, five fadurus 
per inboſpitalem Caucaſum, wel gue loca 
fabuloſus lambit 4 e 40 of all 
« princes, who p-llet> the habitable parts 
c of the whole world, the greateſt ; as 
© above, Ode xxil. Book I.“ where Harace 
is ſpeaking of innocence and integrity of 
life to be every where ſafe, he ſays, 
Whether they travel through the hot 
© Syrtes, quickſands, or through the un- 


© ſhowa yourſelf what you are.” 

9 For at the head of your trocps waliant 
Druſas hath mire than once Tverthrown th? 
Genauni. Druſ.s : ſee Ode iv. of this 
Book. Genauni, a people im Swwiſſerlard ; 
they were neighbours to the Vindelici, the 
Bavarians ; ſee Pliny, Book III. Cap. 20. 
Druſus defeated them in ſeveral battles; 
and therefore he ſays, plis vice ſimplict bx 
et, Des Prex, non ſemel, not once, but leve- 
ral times; implacidum genus, an implacable 
race. Dacier : Strabo, ſpeaking of the 
cruelty of all theſe people, writes, that 2s 


© inhabitable mountain Caucaſus, or thro? 
© thoſe, fabulous places of the river Hy 
© daſpes,* in the Indies, which put a ito 
to the further conqueſts of Alexander the 
Great. See Arrian:s, Book VI. 

7 Not ſubjected to our laws. Torren- 
tins: Expertes autem Latinæ legis wocat, 
| quibus necdum viftor Remanas leges impeſu- 


„ 


ſoon as they took by ſtorm a town, they did 
not content themſelves with putting all 
men, that were able to carry arms, to the 
edge of the ſword, but they killed alſo all 
male-infants, and the women who neo 
pregnant with child, if the prieſts fal 


they were with male- children, For whic 
caule, 
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Quem, legis expertes Latin, w Vindelici, wg le- 
* * . . = ; x BY 
Vindelici didicere nuper Zis Latina, nuper didicere 


l 3 guid paſſes Marte. Nam 
Quid Marte poſſes. Milite nam tuo milite tuo Druſus acer deja 


Druſus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 10 u Smplicivice Ganaunosy 
a | implacidum genus, Brennoſ- 
Brennoſque veloces, & arces | 


g , ; gue velsces, arces impo- 
Alpibus impoſitas tremendis firas tremendis Altitus. 
Nejecit Acer pluͤs vice ſimplici. 8 _ 8 wy — 
Major Neronum mox grave prœlium 5 8 7 
Commiſit, immaneſque Rheœtos 15 cundis immanes Rbætos. 
Auſpiciis pepulit ſecundis. þ- mee 3 certamine 
dpectandus in certamine Martio, Sas 1 -e je | 
Devota morti pector a liberæ morti“ impiger vexare 'Y 
Quantis fatigaret ruinis ? turmas beſtum, & mit- 1 
Indomitas prope qualis undas 20 M "ood 5 1 
Exercet Auſter, Pleiadum choro . * 
Scindente nubes, impiger hoſtium undas, choro Pleiaduan i 
Vexare turmas, & frementem ſcinderte nubes, Sic tau- 1 
Mittere equum medios per ignes. | 


ANNOTATIONS. F 


/ Fo 
cauſe, Velleius calls them truces feritate, | © ſucceſſor of Auguſtus in the empire. But x 
lavage on account of cruelty. © his younger brother being cut off by a 
10 And the active Brenni. A people of]“ ſudden death, Druſus is called Claudius 
Batavia; ſee Florus, Book IV. Chap. 12.|* Nero; of which ſtory ſee Suetonius.“ 
They were probably neighbours to the | 13 Engaged in a bloody battle. Dacier 
Gerauni. ſays this expreſſion is very noble, to ſet 
1 Ard ſacked the forts they had built] forth the ſucceſs of all the attacks of Ti- 
ton the formidable Alps. Alps; ſee Ode iv. | berivs, who defeated entirely theſe people 
of this Book. Dacier ſays, this agrees| in many combats ;z and that in one cam- 
very well with what Velleius Paterculus] paign they were wholly ſubdued. 
has writ, that theſe people were fortified | 14 The olſtinate Rhetiens. Grifors ; ſee 
upon the Alps, in places almoſt inacefii-| Ode'iv. of this Book. Devota morri liberæ. 
dle; and that Druſus and Tiberius took | Juvencius : Barbaros, gue libertatem teri 
many of their towns and forts. Des|wita & ſanguine 1 gui ſe mort? 
Prez : Formidable Alps, ob nives & pre-| dewoviſſe 3 modd efſent liberi & 
ruptas cautes, aditu difficillimas, _ ut | ſerwitute expertes; qui mori non recuſabant 
ai Florus, u bellum non poſſe aſcendere vi- | fi liberi morerentur; qui quaſi concejto vote 
debatur, © Alpibus tremendis, formidable | mortem honeſtam in EA opt etere, quam: 
* Alps, becauſe of the ſnow and ſteepſ in ſervitute turpiter vivere malebant. 
* rocks, moſt difficult of acceſs, neither, | * Barbarians, who took pleaſure to ſhew 
*W Florus ſays, where it ſeemed that it © that they would defend theirliberty with 
vas poſſible to carry arms, or wage war. their life and blood; who ſeem to have 
1 Tiberius, the elder of the Neres, &c.|* devoted themſelves to death, provided 
Altho* Druſus conquered a great many of | © they were free and void of ſervitude 
theſe people, yet they were not wholly |< who did not refuſe to die, provided they 
ſubdued till Tiberius, with his army, join- e died free men; as if they had bound 
*4 his brother. Tiberius; ſee Ode iv. of | © themſelves by oath to undergo an ho- 
this Book. Torrentius : Tiberius Claudius | * norable death in the condition of li- 
Nero Auguſti in imperio ſucceſſors At frater|* berty, rather than that they would 
"nx mmaturd morte ſublatus, Nero Clau-\* chuſe to live baſely in flavery.* In 
dus Druſus appellatus eft ; qua de re vide] the tranſlation I have applied this to T:- 
Hetman. L Tiberius Claudius Nere the berins's amy. 


25 A 
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waves“, when the chorus of the Pleiades cuts the clouds e, 4, 

noiſy Auhdus '?, that watereth Apulia, rolls his tumultuous 

waves, when raging, he meditates an inundation of the fields; 
in like manner did Tiberius with irreſiſtible force deſtroy the 
armed ſquadrons of the barbarians, and,cutting his way through 
their ranks to the very rear of their army, ſtrowed the field 
with dead bodies without any conſiderable loſs to himſelf: it 
was with your forces that he achieved this“; it was by fol. 
lowing your counſel, and being attended by your Gods. Pf 
the very day on which the ſuppliant Alexandria opened her gates”, 
and invited you into her deſert palaces ** ; I ſay, on that ſame 


25 


30 


35 


very day, at the expiration of the third luſtrum ** propitious 
us happy ſucceſs to your arms , and by ſo 
ſignal and fo defirable a victory hati derived honor to all your 
| powerful and viſible protector of 
Italy, and of Rome the miſtreſs of the world, the Cantabriang* 
unconquered, the Medes *, the Indians **, and the wan- 
dering Scythians 7 admire you. The Nile“, whoſe ſourccs are 


+! 


fortune granted ti 


O 


other great exploits *“. 


40 


ſo long 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ts A. the raging ſouth-wind toſſes the 
wnruly waves. Here Horace compareth 
Tiberius to the ſouth-wind, which blows 
down alt that lies in its way to oppoſe it, 
eſpecially the waters, to which a mul- 
titude of men are often in the ſacred re- 
cords compared. 

16 hben the chorus of the Pleiades cuts 
the clouds, Dacier : It is certain that the 
ancients called the courſe, which the 
ſtars make, their choir or dance. So Plato, 
in his Timeon. Ta; X opeias K%s TAG - 

\ ” 6 
pxſonas r Gffwv., Cherus C circuitue 
curſus aſtrorum, the dances and Circu- 
lar courſes of the ſtars.” Torrentius : Au- 
fra, quo non alius wentus concitatior, benigne 
Pleiades five Vergilias, ortu & caſu tem- 
peſturſas, adjungit. The ſouth-wind, 
© than which there can be nothing more 
c violent, luckily he joins the Pizzadef or 
Vergilias, the ſeven ſtars, becaule they 
© are at their rifing and ſetting very tem- 
© peſtuous.* Des Prez: Ex Hygino aſ- 
tron. Lib. II. Cap. xxii. Ple ades chereas du- 


cere xiſtimantur. Ita d ctæ, quaſi qr\ivoves, 


Plures: or rather from , nawigo, quia 
navigandi tempus indicent ortu ſuo maiutino, 
feilicet circa equinefium vernum. Hinc & 


Un- 


© ſhew the time of ſailing by their riſing in 
the morning, namely about the ſpring- 
© equinox (the 11th of March.) Hence it 
is, that they are called by the Latin Yer- 
giliæ, ſpring-watches, from wer the 
* ſpring.* Apulia; ſee Book I. Ode xxxiii, 

17 Aufidus ; fee Book III. Ode xxx. He 
compares this river, When it overflow: it: 
banks, and makes an inundation, to the 
young generals, who ſpread the wings of 
their army, and covered the conquered 
countries with dead bodir3, like the 
wreck of a deluge over the lands where it 
overflows. 

18 Ir was with your forces that he achicuid 
thiss Dacier; Your good fuccels, 
When a general did not lead the army in 
perſon, they ſaid he lent his Gods, and his 


troops and companies, to his lieutenant; 
as here Horace ſays, that Auguſtus lent bis 
to Tiberius; and therefore aſeribes the ſuc- h 
ceſs and glory of the victories to him. 

19 For the very day on which the ſupp f 


ant Alexandria cpened her gates, &C. D bf 
we 


cier : Horace will prove here what he ſal 
before, that the Gods of Auges had gl. 
ven to Tiberius the victory over the C. 
ſens; and, to make this an ungueſtionable 
truth, he is not content to ſay in genera) 


Latinis Vergiliæ dicuntur, d were, 
rum meminit Cicero de Natura Deorum,—— 
Out of Hyginus's Aſtronomy, Book II. 
© Cap. 22. They think the Pleiades, or 
« ſeven ſtars, load the choirs or dances : 
© in called, as if they were TAtiortg, many; 


or rather from TMs, I ſail, becauſe they 


Ha- 


that Tiberius, as his lieutenant, got Its but 
alſo that the Cyiſans were totally defeated 
the ſame dav, by revolution of years, © x 
Anguſtus entered Alexandria, fittzen me 
before; from whence he concludes, 8. 


1 . - 5 0: 
| the ſame Gods had carried the ys” 
' _ 1 
! 


Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 
Qui regna Dauni præfluit Appuli, 
Cum ſævit, horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris ; 
Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina 


25 
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riformis Aufidus, gui 
pre fluit regna Dauni Ap- 
ful, wolvitur, cam ſo - 
vit, meditaturgue horren- 
dam. diluvyiem cultis a- 
gris; ut Claudius dirut 


1 vaſlo impetu agmind fer- th 
Ferrata vaſto diruit impetu, 30 1 


rata barbarori m, & wic- 7 
Primoſque & extremos metendo, tor, metendo primos extre- 


| 

. . F moſque, ſtravit hum v 4 

Stravit humum fine clade victor : | hoftium cadaveribus ie F 

Te coplas, te conſilium, & tuos clade (ui exercitũs te | 
præbente Divos. Nam tibi quo die 828 — 4 * 6 x 
2 ente coin WES | 

Portus Alexandria ſupplex 35 Dives. Nam ' "of "gp as: 
Et vacuam patefecit aulam, lexandria ſupplex pate I 
Fortuna luſtro proſpera tertio fecit - portus & 2 | 
Belli ſecundos reddidit exitus, am aulam, tertio 4e 1 


. fortuna proſpera reddid:! 
Laudemque & optatum peractis ſecundos eius Bel, & 


Imperiis decus arrogavit. 40 | arrogavit laudem of ta- 

Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, N 8 = 7 1-4 es 1 
Meduſque, & Indus, te profugus Scythes ant? demabiliz, Medlaſqre, 1 
Miratur, O tutela præſens & Indus, te Scythes f. | 
Italiæ, dominæque Rom. 


1 
' fugr: miratur, O Auguite, . 
prejens tutela Italia, Re- 


ANNOTATIONS. | 


both. One cannot ſee any thing more de- | Alexandria was in the 14th year of Au- 
licate, nor better conduct in the way of |guſt#s's reign, which was the 723d of the 
p rguinge Horace takes all advantages toem- |city. So that Herace is very exact in his | | 
| belliſh and ſet off the ſubject he treats of, |chronology. * 
„ in all the circumſtances that can adorn it] Alexandria, a city of Egypt, called by I: 
7 with admi ration. How artfully doth he the French Alexandrie, and by the T vis Ft 
f lay hold of this occaſion, to bring to the Scanderia, 125 miles from Cairo. H has oy 
5 remembrance of Auguſtus that happy day, |a fine harbour or haven, but the city de- 
* in which he put an end to all the moſt cays daily. There ate ſcarce 8000 inhabi- 1 
bo cruel civil wars by the death of Antony, tants in it. At the entry of the harbour; + 
oy and the taking of Alexandria. Alexandria there isthe iſland Pharo;, which, by earth - 
ſupplex, Alexandria is here conſidered as | and ſtones caſt into the ſea, joins it. In 4 
5 woman. Plutarch reports, that all the place of the fort of Pharos, now deſtroyed, 9 
6 people of Alexandria caſt themſelves on the Turks have built, upon the ruins of 2 
e's their knees before Auguſtus, to implore [it, another near the harbour. Bard. 4 
his li mereg. 23 Harb derived honor to all ya orher [4 
= o Deſert falaces, Becauſe Auguſtus | great explcits., Or, Fortune hath now 4 
ey found neither Antony nor Cleopatra in added to your other exploits, the glory 4 
=. nem, they having both laid violent | you have ſo much wiſhed for, of over- 
; lands on themſelves. | coming the R/ œti and Vndelici; for this 
i #1 Liftrum, A term of five years; | was all that Reme wanted to enjoy an en- 
5. te Book II. Ode iv. tire and perfect tranquillity. a 
0 | * Propitious fortune pranted this happy | 24 Cantabrians; ſec Bock I. Ode xxxvi. 
| ol. free t your arms. Dacier: Tiberius gained] 25 Medes; fee Book I. Ode xx1x. 
Gri- wy _ againſt the Griſons in the year| 26 Indians; ſee Book I. Ode xxii. N 
uble A 738. Auguſtus entered Alex- 27 Scythians ; fee Book I. Ode xix. „ 
I Cie in the month ot Auguſt 723. The 28 Nile. The greateit river In Atrica, as 5 
\ but CEO the . Bavarians being beaten | Gangcs and Indus of Aſia. It was called uy | 
eated 10th; e ſame day of Auguſt, to wit, the ſeveral names among the Ancients, as 1414 
that the . '© 1 exactly fifteen years between |now by the moderns. Where its fout or 
2 er al the other victory. Euſebius, was, and What the cauſe of irs inere ate. 
that * bronicon, ſays, that the taking of | Ec its 
CY ot, 1, | 
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45 unknown *, the Danube , the rapid Tigris“, and the ocean 
fertile in monſters ** that roars upon the remote coaſts of Bri. 
tain, hear of your fame; the warlike Gauls who can face 
death with an-undaunted reſolution, and the cruel Iberiang *, 

50 ſubmit to your laws; and the Sicambri, who delight in 
ſlaughter and bloodſhed, throwing down their arms gladly te- 
ceive the terms of the conqueror. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


was unknown. But later diſcoveries ſettle 
its riſe on this fide the AZ guater, in the 
country of the Ay ines, or Chriſtian - 
thiopians. The Egyptians paid divine ho- 
nor to it with greater reaſon than to any 
other of their portentous Deities; becauſe 
without it, and its overflowing,their coun- 
try would have been a barren wilderneſs, 
and uninhabitable. It diſchargeth itſelf in- 
to the Mediterranean by nine mouths, as 


Ptolemy, Book VII. by ſeven, as Virgil, O- 


Book ly 


| v. do. and Ovid's Epifile XIV. v. 107. 
and Met. V. v. 187. The courſe of the 
Nile is 35 degrees, which (allowing for 
its turnings and windings) makes about 
1000 German miles. It flows from thc 
ſummer-ſolſtice to the autumnal qui. 
nox. The water is ſweet and whole. 
ſome, and breeds no fog or miſt. Here 
grows reeds, of which they make paper; 
whence Ovid calls it papyriferum Nun, 
paper-bearing Nile. 


. CERO recommends Pompey to the Romans as their general, 
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wid, and others. See Virgil, Anei VI. 20 Wit), 
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upon three accounts; as he was a man of courage, conduct, 
and good fortune. A ſeries of good fortune argues a prudent 
management in the perſon to whom it falls; and not only Hylla the 
dictator, but ſeveral others of the Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be 
feen upon their medals, among other titles, gave themſelves that of 
Felix, Fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem to have valued a man 
more for his good fortune, than for any other quality; and, no 
doubt, it is very natural to conclude, that the man, who is ſucceſsful 
in all his undertakings, muſt have ſome extraordinary fund of me- 
rit. Horace had been commanded by Auguſtus to celebrate the vic- 
taries of Druſus and Tiberius over the Griſons and Bawvarians, Inthe 
Fourth Op of this Book he mentions chiefly Dr»ſus,becauſe he then 
had the ſole command; but Tiberius being thercatter ſent to _— his 
to- 
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Te, fontium qui celat origines, 45 | meque deine, Te N'- 
Niluſque, et Iſter, te rapidus Tigris, luſque, qui celat originet 


g fentium, & Iſter, te Ti- 
Te belluoſus qui remotis gris rapidus, te oceanus 


Obſtrepit oceanus Britannis, NR Fu obftrepit re- 

. , 1 motrs *Britannis, te regio 

Te non paventis funera Galliæ, Calls aw poventl f : 
Duraque tellus audit Iberiz ; 50 nera, durague tellus The- 
Ae cæde gaudentes Sicambri ' . Frie audit; imò Sicambri, 
Compolitis venerantur armis. I 


tur te ermis compoſitis. 


 _UNNOTATIONS. 
29 Wheſe ſources are un hu u. They 


1 32 The ocean fertile in menſlers. This 
were unknown to the ancients, but have 


a epithet bellueſus is very beautiful, and a- ö 
deen fince found in the kingdom of Cam | grees wongerfully with the ocean, that It. 


in Atbiopia, about the 12th degree of | nouriſhes innumerable monſters in its bo- 
nerthern latitude. | lom. | 

30 The Danube. The greateſt river in 33 The warlike Gaul, Theintrepidity of | 
Germany ; it runs into the Black Sea. See | the Gauls, and the courage and reſolution 
Ovid. Met. II. v. 249. wherewith they faced death, is frequently 

31 Tigris. A famous river of Afia, the | mentioned by ancient hiſtorians, 
moſt rapid of all others; it parteth Meſe- | 1 
fetamia and ria, joineth with Eupbra- 34 Cruel Therians, and Sitambri, See 1 


tes, one of the four great rivers of Para- Spaniard, Book II. Ode xx. 
diſe, and ſo falleth into the Perſian Gulf, 
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brother, Horace here finiſheth in this what he had but begun in 4 
the Fourth. But his addreſs in the beginning is admirable; for, in- 1 
ſtead of falling immediately upon the praiſe of the two brothers, he 41 
takes occaſion to aſcribe the honor and ſucceſs of all to the pru- 'F 
dence and conduct of the emperor z and that heaven, whoſe pe- 
culiar favorite he was, did, for his ſake, crown them with victory 
and ſucceis. In a word, that it was by him that peace, tranquil- 


lity, and almoſt all the bleſſings that men can deſire upon earth, 9 
continued with, and flowed in upon the Romans. 


Rodellius fixes the time of writing this Ops to the year of the 


city 7413 Dacier 740; of Horace's age 53; before CHRIST 11; | f 
1750 years ago. | 
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33 HORACE" Opzs Book I. 
ODE XV. 


| The Praiſes of AuUuGUusTUs, 


SI was preparing to ſing of battles, and cities takenby ſtorm, 
Apollo ſtruck me with his harp*, admoniſhing me not to 
venture upon the Tyrrhene fea * in a ſmall veſſel. Your reign, 

5 O Czfar, has brought back fruitfulneſs to our fields ? ; and re. 
ſtored to the Capitol the military enſigns * recovered from the 
haughty temples of the Parthians; hath ſhut up the temple of Ja- 

| nus, 


ANNOTATION S. 


T Apollo flruck me tvith bis harp. Darier: is * to ſail the Tuſcan Sea in 2 
Thisisdelicatelyandfinelyexpreſſed. Horace | * ſmall ſhip ; ſo it is not ſafe to write of 
could not compliment and pleaſe Auguſtus | © great and heroic actions in low and 
more than in telling him, that Abells was | mean poems.” 
ſo careful of his honor and reputation, 3 Brought back fruitfulneſs to our fields, 
that he would allow none to celebrate his During the time of the civil wars, Rin: 
praiſes, unleſs They were every way qua- and Italy had labored under a famine; Au- 

* lified for it. His addreſs will appear {till | g Hu, after he had put an end to the civil 
greater, if we call to mind how earneſt | wars, reſtored peace, plenty, and tranquil- 
Avguſtus was, that the world ſhould believe| lity. Dacier: Rome and Italy had, by the 

{lo to be his father and protector; and civil war, labored under famine, but that 
that hc fought for him at the battle of A- | was not through the fault of Auguſtus; and 
tiums - | they were ſo far ſrom imputing it to him, 

2 Venture upon the Tyrrhene ſea in a} that Dion ſays, it was in the year of the 
ſmall weſſel. The meaning is, that, to ce-| city 731, when Auguſtus was not conſul, 
lebrate the praiſes of Auguſtus in the man- It is certain, as I have ſaid, that Augiſtus, 
ner he deſerved, was too great a taſk for| after he had put an end to the civil wars, 
him, who had but a ſmall genius for poe-| reſtored peace and plenty; for Horace ſays, 
try. Des Prez; : Ne wellem exigud cywba| Ode v. of this Book: ; 
navigare ingens @quor 3 id g, ne tenui fa-| Tutus bos rura perambulat, 
eultate dicendi præditus ad magni Auguſti Nutrit rura Ceres, almague Fauſtitas, 
merita laudibus extollenda, me accingerem in-. The ox ſafely walks the fields, and Ci. 
Felici exitu. © That I ſhould not ſail the| © res, the Goddeſs of corn, and bountiful 
great ocean in a ſmall boat; that is, Plenty, nouriſheth the ground.“ Da 
© that I, endued with a ſmall poetic vein Prez : Hac etate tud cultos vidimus agru, 
© of eloquence to extol and ſet forth the |ubereſgue meſſes habemus per providentian 
merits and praiſes of Auguſtus, ſhall by |tuam, cim ante bellis civilibus aut baſilbui 
endeavouring to doit come off with bad |ferilitas, & waſtitas rura deformarent atgue 
ſucceſs.* Juvencius: Ne res tantas wel- | depopularent, * In this your reign we let 
lem canere, quibus pro dignitate traftandis|* the lands cultivated by your providence, 

Par non efjem : itaque omiſſis laudibus belli-|* when before, barrenneſs and waſting, by 

eit, de pace dicam, & ubertatem, otium, le- the civil wars and hoſtilities, deformed 

ges optime ſancitas, &c. prædicabo. That] and depopulated the country.“ 

< I ſhould not ſing too grand affairs, which | 4 And reffored to the Capitol the military 

© for their dignity and ſublimity I was |en/igns. The enſigns that had been taken 

© unable; therefore laying aſide warlike | from Craſſus and Antony by the Parthiants 

« exploits, 3 will ſing of plenty, peace, | Theſe were ſent back tv Augiſtus by Phra- 

© and laws well made and contrived, &c.* | ates. The emperor hung them up in the 

: Lambinus : Suemadmodim periculoſum eft | Capitol, till ſuch time as he had finiſhed 

Wo | par navigio in mari Tyrrheno navigare ; the temple he vowed to Mars, which ww 

Ac non eſt tutum tenuibus & humilibus werſi- not ll fix years after Horace? death. 

bus res magnas & graves perſequis * As it | Has 
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O D E XV. 
Laudes AUG Us TI. 


pHOEBUS volentem pralia me loqui, ORDO. 
Victas & urbes, increpuit lyra, | PHerbus increpuit me ly- 
Tyrrhenum per æquor =. wvolentem loqui prez - 
Ne parva ye | „ lia, & urbes victas, ne da- 
ela darem. Tua, Cæſar, tas rem parva * 
Fruges & agris rettulit uberes; I Ce * 
1121 o 4 d, r I mis Fri. 
Et ſigna noſtro reſtituit Jovi, 5 
Direpta Parthorum ſuperbis | iro Fovi figna direpta fu- 
Poſtibus ; & vacuum duellis perbis peſtibus Parthorum ; 


; & claufit Fanum Quirini 
ANNOTATIONS. 


Hence he ſpeaks only of the Capitol, and ſedition. Yeſpaſian undertook a third, 
makes no mention of this other temple. | which was burnt down about the time of 

The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Ca- his dearh. Damitian raiſed the laſt and 
pitolinus, was the effect of a vow made moſt glorious of all; in which the very 


ſee Livy, Book I. but he had ſcarce laid the, is more than 2,138,720/. of our money; 
foundation before his death. His nephew, | 


on which account, Plutarch, in his Peplico- 
Tarquin the Proud, finiſhed it with the ſpoil la, has obſerved of that emperor, that he 


taken from the neighbouring nations, as |was, like Midas, the rich king of Phrygia, 
Livy, in the forecited book, gives an ac- deſirous of turning every thing into gold. 
count, But, upon the expulſion of the There are very little remains of it at pre- 
kings, the conſecration was performed by ſent, yet enough to make a Chriſtian 
Horatius the conſul. Plutarch, in his Pop- church, as Fabricius de Romd, Chap. 9. 
licl, The ſtructure ſtood on an high |ſays. | 

ridge, taking in four acres of ground. | The Pantheon was built by Marcus A- 
The front was adorned with three rows of grigpa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus Cxſar, and 
Pillars, the other ſides with two. Dion. dedicated either to Jupiter LUltor, or to 
Halicarnaſſeus: The aſcent from the Mars and Yenus, or, more probably, to all 


co was by 2 ſteps. Tacitus 2 the Gods in general, as the very name 
the prodigious gifts and ornaments, wit Zy arty Nec implies. Th 
which it was at ſeveral times endowed, al- [20009 R nes I 


moſt exceed belicf, Suetonius, in the zoth rr 
SE the life of Auguſtus, _ us, But a later author has increaſed (as Mr. 
— guſtus gave at one time two thou - Kennet ſays) the number of feet to 158. 

pound-weight of gold, and, in jew- The roof is curiouſly vaulted, and void 
els and precious ſtones, to the value of 500 


* . x * P f 
tre d Livy and Pliny ſurpriſe us greater ſtrength, The rafters are pieces © 
Wich the accounts of the brazen threſn- i Th 

: windows in the whole edifice,only a round 
> hp r that Sylla removed pole at the top of the roof, hich ſerves 
Fufiter Olympia 5 Bagh A e very well for the admiſſion of light. Dia- 

. 5 9 2 . 
gilded ſhields, and thoſe of ſolid 5 Thug metrically under the hole in the top is cut 


11s on the inſide are either ſolid marble 
meaſures; the golden chariot, &c. This ©: way | , 
temple was firſt conſumed 8 or incruſted, The front, on the outſide, 


th ; ; covered with braſs plates gilt, and the top 
he yay _ * War, and then rebuilt by Sl ith Glver plates, which are now changed 
1cd * 8 ying before the dedication, left to jead. The gates were braſs, of extra- 
$6 Poa 8 to Quintus Calvus. 0118 ordinary work and bigneſs. This temple 
th, File too Was demolithgd in the Vitellian 


is Mfll ſtanding, wit little alteration, he- 
Ce 3 ſides 


by Targuinius Priſcus in the Sabine war; | gilding amounted to 12000 talents, which - 


ſeſterces, or 4000 and ſome odd pounds of plaiſtering left here and there for the 


braſs of 40 feet in length. There are no 


the huge veſſels of ſilver hol ding three! a Curious gutter, to receive the rain, The 


1 — —— — 
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HORACE's Ovrts. 


Book IV, 


nus 5, and made wars to ceaſe ; re-eſtabliſhed good order, 
10 curbed unbridled licentiouſneſs *, and recalled that ancient vir. 
tue which did honor to the Roman name ?, increaſed our 
ſtrength, and ſpread abroad the fame and majeſty of the empire 
15 from the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun*. While Cæſar is at 


399 


the head of affairs, neither civil war, nor foreign attacks ſhall 
diſturb our repoſe; nor anger, which whets the fword, and 
20 ſows enmity between wretched cities ?. Neither thoſe who 
drink the waters of the Danube , the Getæ , Seres *, faith. 
leſs Perſians , yea, nor they who inhabit the borders of the Ta- 
nais , ſhall dare to break through the Julian edicts. And we 
25 Romans, both on private and feſtival days “e, in public and do- 
| Fe meſtic 


ANNOTATIONS. 


he entertained Saturn arriving here, and 
therefore they ſacrificed firſt to him.— 
Ovid, Faſt. I. v. 172. He brought into 
Italy the uſe of wine, and of temples and 
altarss His images were made with two 
faces, one looking backward, the other 
forward, to denote both retroſpect ard 
proſpect, with a ſtaff of white thorn in 
one hand, and a key in the other; whence 
he is called Cluſius and Patulcius; ſee 0- 
vid, Faſt. I. v. 89. and Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia, I. v. 19. 

8 Re- eſtabliſped good order, curbed ur- 
dridled licentiouſmeſs. Ordinem rettum.— 


ſides the loſs of the old ornaments, being 
convertedinto a Chriſtian church by Pope 
' Boniface the Third (or, as Polydore Virgil 
has it, by Boniface the Fourth), dedicated to 
St. Mary and All ſaints, though the general 
Name be St. Mary de Rotunda. The moit 
remarkable difference is, that whereas 
heretofore they aſcended by twelve ſteps, 
they now go down as many to the en- 
trance. — 

Hath ſhut the temple of Fanus. This 
was a ſquare piece of building (ſome ſay 
of entire braſs) ſo large as to contain a ſta- 
rue-of Janus five foot high; it had brazen 


gates on cach fide, which uſed always to be 
kept open in time of war, and ſhut in time 
of peace. By this therefore Horace means, 


Rodellius : Nempe morum mag iſter cres- 
tus, anno 735. Good order. Rodelliu; 
* Namely being created Maſter f Manners, 


that Auguſtus had reſtored peace and tran { * in the year of the city 715." Auguſt 


quillity to the empire. Dacier: There are 
three or four temples of Janus in Rome ; 
but that, which Horace ſpeaks of here, is 
Janus Bifrans, or Janus Geminus, the 
Janus with two faces, or double Janus, 
which Romulus built. This temple was 
always open in time of war, and ſhut in 
time of peace; ſo that it was without 
gates all the time of Romulus's reign, and 
firſt ſhut by his ſucceſſor Numa, who gave 
it gates. From Romulus to Auguſtus's 


time it was but twice ſhut, and Auguſtus) 


ſhut it thrice in his own reign. Suetonius, 
Cap. 22. Janum Quirinum 2 atque ite- 
rum d conditd urbe memoriam ante ſuam clau- 
ſum, in multo brevigre temporis ſpatio, terra 
marigue pace parta, ter clauſit. The 
« temple of the Roman Janus twice ſhut 
(from the building of the city before his 
time, in a much ſhorter ſpace of time, 
peace both by ſea and land being 9- 

s tained; he thrice ſhut.* ' : 
Fanus, the moſt ancient of the Gods, 


corrected all the diſorders and licentious 
abuſes of the Romans, by his own laws 
and example. Dacier : for Horace ſays, 
Ode v. of this Bool: 
Nullis polluitur caſta domus flupris : 
Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas. 
© The chaſte houſe is not polluted with 
© any kind of lewdneſs: and now the /aw 
© has conquered the unlawful wickes 
© ftain.* This he calls here cu/pas. 
7 And recalled that ancient virtue which 
did honor to the Roman name. Dacier: 
Their religion, temperance, juſtice, fide- 


lity, patience, frugality, and all thoſe good 


qualities, which appeared with ſo much 
luſtre in theold Romans, which made them 
conquerors of the world; Horace, thete- 
fore, could not ſay any thing greater'" 
the praiſe of Augußus, than to give him 
the glory of having corrected the apes 
and vices of the age he lived in, and ” 
bringing them to live, as their forefather's 
adorned with all theſe virtues te 


Juvenal, VI. v. 393. at leaſt in Italy; for 


Oo XV. 


ectum vaganti fræna licentiæ 
Injecit, amovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes, 


Porrecta majeſtas ad ortum 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili. 


Civilis, aut vis exiget otium; 
Non ira, quæ procudit enſes, 
Et miſeras inimicat urbes. 
Non qui profundum Danubium 


Non Seres, infidive Perſæ, 
Non Tanaim prope flumen 


3 And ſpread abroad the fame and ma- 
tafly of the empire from the riſing to the 
letting of the ſun. Ab Heſperia cubili, 
from the weſtern bed. This is a circum- 
locution, or periphraſis, for the veſt ; 
becauſe the ſun ſets in that quarter, in 
the Atlantic ocean, where, in appearance 
to us, the ſun, as it were, lies down, and 
diſappears from our fight. 


berween <vretched cities. Et miſeras inimicat 
urbes, Dacier : For inimicas urbes, ut ſint 
miſerg, Sets towns at variance, that 
* thay may be miſerable.” 


tre Danube. Des Prez: Nempè Suevi, 
Nerici, Vindelici, Daci, Pannonii, Germani. 
„To wit, the Switzers, thoſe of Nurem- 


* Germany, famous for artificers, the Ba- 
* varians, Hungarians, Germans.” The 


as it paſſeth by 1/lyricum, it changeth its 
name, and is called Iſter; it receiveth into 
it lixty more rivers; ariſeth in the loweſt 
ide of Germany out of the hill Abnoba, 


Hungary, Serwia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, 
Befſarabia, and part of Tartary, into the 
Euxine ſea, See Pliny, Book III. 18, 
Ovid, de Ponto, i. 8. 11. 
2 Getz. A people of Thrace, inha- 

img the borders of the Iſfter. 

12 Jeres ; ſee Book I. Ode xxix. 

13 Perfians; ſee Book I. Ode xxi. They 
are Called perfidious »becauſetheyhadſworn 
'0 Craſſus, and yet treacherouſly Nlew him. 


Tena; ſez Book III. Ode x. 


Q. HORATII FLACCI. 


pm Quirini clauſit; & ordinem 


per quas Latinum nomen & Italæ 
Crevere vires, famaque & imperi 


Cuſtode rerum Cæſare, non furor 


Edicta rumpent Julia; non Getæ, te, nan 


* berg, a populous city of Frankland in 


and runueth through Bawaria, Auſtria, | working-days and holy-days. 


391, 
IO [vacuum duellis; & injecit 
rectum ordinem & fræna 

| Vaganr? licentiæ, amovit- 

ue culpas, & revocarvit 
artes veteres, per quas La- 
einem nc men & Iale vi- 

res crevere, famaque & 

| majeſtas imperii forrect᷑a 

15 eſt ab Heſperio cubili ad 
ortum ſclis. Caſere cuſtode 
rerum, non furor civilisy 
| aut vis exiget otium ; 
non ira, gue procudit 1. 
S inimicat miſeras urbes. 
Populi, gui biburt profun- 
20 dum Danubium, non rum- 
pent * Ka non Ce- 
eres, Perſæ ve 

infidi, non qui orti ſund 


| prope flumen Tu nam. 


bibunt, 


orti. 


LNNOTATIONS. 


Is Julian Edits. Ed da Julia. Dæ- 
cler: Auguſtus was not ſatisfied with re- 
touching and re-eſtabliſhing the laws al- 
ready received z but made new ones, 
called Leges Juli; as Julia Sumptuaria, 
for the regulation of eating and drink- 
ing; Lex Julia de Maritandis Ordinibus, 
| Sc, But, by Edicta Julia, we are to un- 
derſtand here, the commands he laid 


9 Which wwhets the ſcvord, and ſows enmity upon the conquered nations. 


16 On private and feftival days. Profeſtis 
lucibus & ſacris. Dies profiſti, or profeſiee 
luces, were days allotted for the civil bu- 
ſineſs of men. Dies ſacri, or feſti, feaſt- 


19 Neither thoſe wvho drink the wvaters of | days ſet apart for the celebration of re- 


ligious rites. We have here a very beau- 
tiful oppoſition : the conquered nations 
would content themſelves not to break the 
laws ; the fear of puniſhment would re- 
tain them in obedience, But their grati- 
tude could not find ways to expreſs itſelf. 


Danube is the greateſt river in Europe :| They would ſing his praiſes on days of 


public rejoicing, and bleſs him at home 
in their private and domeſtic entertain - 
ments. Dacier : This anſwers equally to 
the lucibus profeſtis, and lucibus ſacris, the 
Horace 
ſpeaks here of the ſecond table; for then 
their joy began to warm itſelf; they made 
their libations, and ſang the praiſes of 
the heroes; and, that this joy may be the 
more ſolemn, he adds, with our wives and 
children. They bore a part in this rezoic- 
ing and thankſgiving; firſt, they pray to 
the Gods after our manner; after they 

approach the table, they made prayers and 
oblations. Bacchus; ſee Book T Ode vii. 
| NC'e 4 17 Sing 


* 
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meſtic feaſts, will, with our wives and children, having firſt 
ſolemnly invoked the Gods, celebrate, after the manner of our 
anceſtors, joining our voices to the flute, our great captains 

30 renowned for their virtue; we will ſing of Troy , Anchiſes , 
and the progeny of beauteous Venus. 1 


ANNOTATIONS. 


17 Sing of Try. After ſaying, that Julius Cæ ſar, and Auguſtus, who valued 
the Romans would celebrate at their Feſti-| themſelves upon their deſcent from Æncas. 
vals the great actions of their heroes, he i Anchiſes. The ſon of Capys, and father 
refers all their praiſes to the family of of Æneas. In his youth, he ted cattle at the 
Auguſtus, by ſaying, that the ordinary | foot of Ida, that is, by the river Simom, as 
theme of their ſong would be Trey, An- Homer, Iliad II. or at the top, according 
ehiſes, and the deſcendants of Venus, i. e, to Hefiod. Virgil followeth Homer, Æneid 


* — 


The K Ev. 


Grateful heart is never weary of acknowledgment, but lays 

| A hold on every opportunity to expreſs its ſenſe of favors re- 
ceived. Horace, not contented with what he had ſaid of Auguſtus 
in the fifth and preceding Opꝝ of this Book, here celebrates his vic- 
tories in a particular rpg" itſelf. He intended a much larger 
work, but was. hindered by Apollo, jealous that he had not a genius 
equal to ſo great a taſk: however, he takes occaſion thence to 
ſpeak of the emperor's great actions, and that tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs which through him the empire enjoyed. Dacier ſays that 
it is one of the fineſt OpEs of Horace. 


Pere Sanadon places the writing of this Op in the year of the 
city 744; Dacier and Des Prez in the year 741; of Horace's 
age 543 before CHRIS TH 10 ; fo that from this preſent year 1739, 
it is dos Lou old. Sanadon makes it in the 57th uw of his age, 
the year before he died, which is not ſo probable, becauſe he writ 
nothing after Epiſtle II. Book II. which was written in the 56th 
TTT 


* 
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Noſque & profeſtis lucibus & facris, 
Inter jocoſi munera Liberi, 

Cum prole matronifque noſtris, 
Rite Deos priùs apprecati, 
Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 

Lydis remiſto carmine tibiis, 
Trojamque, & Anchiſen, & alme 
Progeniem Veneris canemus. 


— 


25 


30 


Nos autem & lucibus pro- 
feſtis & ſacris, inter mune- 
ra jocoft Liberi, cum prole 
matroniſque neſhris, prits 
rite apprecati Decs, cane- 
mus, more majorum, tibiis 
Lydis remiſto carmine, duces 
ae virtute, Trejamgue, 


& Anchiſen, & frogeniem 


alma Veneris. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I. v. 621. As alſo Hefiod, and Ovid, Ep. xvi. | and carried him to Sicily, where he died. 
v. 293. where the poets feign he lay with | Æneas inſtituted there an anniverſary 
Fenut, and got AEneas. When Troy was in | feſtival in memory of him, Sneid V. 
flames, his ſon carried him through them | v. 45. Sc. AEneas ; ſee Ode vi. of this 
on hisſhoulde d, put him on board of a ſhip, Book. Ves; ſee Book I. Ode ii. 


Q. Ho- 
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FROST A 8; 


S to the title of this Book, Chabotius : Liber Epadzn cur ita 

. r fit, e grammaticis diſcendum videtur, praciputque? 

— iomede & Mario Viftorino, qui de ratione hujus vocis e, 
di ejuſdem rectius quam reliqui videntur plerique ene 
Horatius, inguiunt, ita hunc Librum appellavit, quod longioribus 
* verſibus ſinguli breviores accinantur, qui #z»% vocantur. 


. . -_ . A «x + . 
Fabius, Lib. X. Cap. i. expreſſius mihi videtur hoc notare : Iambus, 


ait, non ſanè à Romanis celebratus eſt, quanquam illi Epodos in- 

tervenire non reperiatur. Docent enim carminis unum genus eſſe, in 
guo verſus ita inter ſe connexi ſunt, ut alter ſine altere audiri nm 

paſfit > quorum prior p, i. e. r poſterior inudns;, 

"quaft ſuccinens, vocatur; ut in Elegid longus & hexameter eſt wgou%s;, 
breuior & pentameter ixus. Inveniuntur quidem breviores verſus 

bongioribus accini in quatuor Odis antecedentium librorum, qui tamen 

libri zn, minimè vocantur, idque meritd, quia non eſt illic, ut hic, 
perpetua hæc drger ratio. Why this book of Epodes was fo en- 
titled, ſeems beſt to be learnt from the grammarians, and eſpecially 
from Diomedes and Marius Viftorinus, who ſeera to have had a 
better notion of the ſenſe and import of this word, than moſt of the 
other commentators. Horace, fay they, ſo called this bool, becauſe 
every ſhort _ was ſung ſo as to anſwer to every long one before it, 
which are called Epodoz. Fabius, Book X. Chap. i. ſeems tome to 
Have expreſſed the derivation more fully: [ambus, faith he, was 
not much uſed by the Romans, although S Epodos is not found 1 
come in between. The grammarians alſo ſay, that there is a kind of 
I poem» 
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PREFACE. 


poem, in which the verſes are ſo connected, that the one cannot 
be heard without the other: the farit of which is called r’, 
that is, ſung before, or firſt ; the latter inw3%, as if it were ſing- 
ing after another ; as in elegiac verſe the _ and hexameter is 
77wIs;, the ſhorter and pentameter inw%;. Indeed there are to 
be found in four Odes of the preceding Books ſhort verſes to be 
ſung to longer ones, which yet are not called Epodes, and that 
deſervedly, becauſe there is not there, as here, a continual ſtrain 
of this kind of verſes. | | EE 
Dacier is of the ſame opinion with Chabotius, and ſays, that 
Epode, in the lyric poems of the Greeks, is the third part of the 
end of the Ode or ſong, that is to ſay, where the poem or ſong is 
divided into a Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode; for the word Epede 
lignifies property the end of a ſong. In this kind of odes they 
ſhut up and end the ſong with a ſhort verſe, which they call Epoge. 
For proof of this, Dacier quotes another Nang from Marius 
Viclorinus, who lived in the fourth century, and of conſequence 
neareſt to Horace s time. Epodos eft tertia pars aut periodus ſyricæ 
Odes;igitur quæ poſt Strophen Antiſtrophen, Epodon dicebant. Engus 
quidem eft ſupercanere : hinc ſumptum vocabulum in has Epodos que 
binos verſus impares habent ; nam ut ille canticum finiebant, ſic he 
ſenſum waſh inſeguenti. An Epode is the third part of a Lyric Ode, 
or the end of a Lode Ode, after the Strophe and Antiſtrophe; and 
therefore that which follows, was called Epodos. Indeed i 
in Greek, is to ſing after another: hence this word is taken to 
denote thoſe Odes, which have two unequal verſes; for as the Epode 
ended the ſong, in lyric poetry, ſo thoſe ſhort verſes ET ” 
ene 
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HO RAC E's rost 


PREFACE. 


ſenſe of the following verſe. According to this explication, there 
are only ten Odes of this Book which deſerve the name of Epodis; 
for the other eight are of another kind of verſe. So that Terentig- 
nus Maurus * 29 that there are only ten Odes, which merit the 
title of Epode; for, ſpeaking of Dimeter Tambics, he lays, Tale 
ans iy Flaccus ſus, ut carmina oftendunt decem: 
bis Liburnis inter alta navium, 
Amice, propugnacula. 
Archilochus iſto ſevit iratus metro 

Contra Lycamben & filias. 
Such are the verſes which Horace has added to his Trimeters, in 
ten Poems or Odes which we have of him, as that which begins: 
Dou will ſail in galleys amongſt the high forecaſtles of ſhips. Archi- 
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lochus in @ paſſion was the firſt who compoſed that ſort of verſe again 
Lycambe fe; yd daughters. 1 neee 


E PO D E 


To M * 


_— 


I. 
CENAS. 


Who preparing to go to the war at AZium, Horace 
offers to accompany him. 


O nian 


Antony's ſhips ?, willi 


My dear friend Mzcenas *, you will then in light Libur- 
lleys * venture among the towering bulwarks of 
at all hazards to follow the fate of 


5 C:zfar*, What ſhall I do 5, to whom while I can enjoy you 
life 
ANNOTATIONS. 


Y My dear friend Macenas. Dacier : 
When Horace wrote this Ode, he had the 
honor of having been. reputed, for ten 
. years, one of Myxcenas's greateſt favorites. 
Horace might very well therefore take the 
Iiberty to addreſs his patron with the epi- 
thet of friend. Lambinus: O amice Mæ- 
cenas, mn < qued quiſuam dicat non conue- 
zire pudori Horatii Macenatem amicum ap- 
pellare : nam Horatius erat amicus inferior, 
AMætenas potentior. O friend Macenas, 
© there is no reafon why any one ſhould 
© ſay, that it is not agreeable to Herace's 
* modeſty to call Mæcenas friend: for 
Horace was a friend of an inferior rank, 
« Macenes of a ſuperior, and more power- 
« fil.” So Ode xviil. Book II. Nec poten- 


tem amicu flags. Nor do importune 


| 


> Light Liburnian galleys, Dacier : The 
Liburni were a people of Illyrium, now 
called Croatia. They were properly cor- 
fairs, who lived upon piracy, and had light 
expedite veſſels of two banks of oars, fit 
for purſuing the prey with greater ſpeed. 
Hence all light-built ſhips, that were good 
failers, though they might have four banks 
of oars, were called nawes Liburng . 
Horace and Propertius give the ſame name 
to the ſhips that Auguſtus made uſe of 2. 
gainſt Antony in the battle of Aclium. Cha 
betius : Ibis, i. e. navigabis, pugrabis caſe 
Liburnorum, * You will go, that is, yo! 
© will fail, and fight in a navy of galley; 
quorum oper Ceſar victerian: reportavi i 
Actiaco prelio; by the aſſiſtance 01 
« which veſſels Ceſar gained the victer 


1 


bowerta; fend Blæcena: for mores”! 


4 
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PREFACE. 


Du Hamel, of all the commentators, has the ſtrangeſt notion 
of this title of Epodes : Hic autem ideo dicitur Epodon, quid in ip- 
ſo turpicule Horatii Ode, quas edere ipſe noluerat, contineantur, 
ans Toy in, obſcenorum. For here it is called the Book of 
Epodes, becauſe herein are contained the obſcene Odes of Horace, 
which he himſelf would not allow to be publiſhed, ad ra» i 
in the Greeh, from its obſcenity. Since Du Hamel is one of the 
purging commentators, I muſt allow. him to differ from the reſt. 
But how can he prove that they were not publiſhed in Horace's 
time? For, as Dacier and others ſay, that this Book was fo far 4 
from being writ after the preceding four, that, in point of time, \ i 
moſt of the Epodes were writ before, as Epode ix. before Od: 1 
xxxvii. of the firſt Book; how could Du Hamel have the confi- * 


dence to ſay, that Horace would not allow them to be publiſhed | 
in his life-time ? 


— "EY — 
— — — * 


| E P O D E I. | 
Ad MACENATEM. 
Cui ad bellum Actiacum ire paranti, offert ſe comitem. 


. 8 ö 0 RD O. 
| 318 Liburnis inter alta navium, Amice Meceras, i- [| 
Amice, propugnacula, bis Liburnis navi "1 


bus inter alta propugna- 


Paratus omne Czfaris periculum | ja; navium, paratus jubire 


Subir e, Mzcenas, tuo. u ericulo m:7.e peticulture 1 
(Quid nos , quibus te vita fit ſuperſtite 5 Caſaris. Quid nos agemus, } 


; quibus te ſuperſtice 


at the ſea-fight of Actlium. Florus: 
«jaris nawves d triremibus in ſenos non am- 


dle lize of Cæſar's ſhips aſcended from 
* three-to ix ranges of oars, and no 
more.“ 

Afium, a promontory of Epirus, famous 
or the naval victory which Auguſtus gained 
there over Mark Antony and Clezpatra, in 
vy year of the city 723. In memory 
vuereof, Auguſtas builtacity here, calling 
it Megali, that is the city of victory; 
nom called the cape of Trigalo. 

0 The tevering bultwarks of Artony's 
Lr. Florus, Book IV. Chap. 11. Anto- 
raver d ſenis in nouenis remorum ordini- 
_ ad ha turribus, atque tabulatus alleva- 
 Caftelforum & wurbium ſpecie, non fine ge- 

af, & labore wentorum fercbantur, 


| © The ſhips of Antony roſe from fix to nine 
© banks of oars; beſides being raiſed with 


tlas ordines creverunt, Florus ſays, © that|* towers, and high decks, they looked at 


a diſtance like ſo many caſtles or cities; 
© fothat they were carried along not with- 
© out a groaning of the ſea, anda prodi- 
© gious fatigue of the winds.“ 

4 Willing at all hazards to fol/xv the 
fate of Cajar. Dacier : This is finely ex- 
preſſed; and Horace, in ſaying that Mace 


guſts in all encounters that he ſhould have 
with his enemies, both compliments his 
patron, and would have Auguſtus take no- 
tice how ready he was to bear a ſhare in 
all dangers with him. 


S What ſpall I do? Quid nos? Chabo- | 


tius : Ellip/is eft bie, quid nos opertet,, 0 
: 7 
I, 


nas was always prepared to accompany Ai - 
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E's Eros. Book y. 


life is pleaſant; if otherwiſe, a burden * ? Shall I obey you, 
and life in eaſe? This will loſe its reliſh by your abſcnce. 


Muſt I promiſe to bear this fatigue with 


e courage and 


10 reſolution of a true hero? I will bear it; and follow you un- 
daunted ?, through the moſt unpaſſable ſummits of the Alps, 
and the frightful deſerts of mount Caucaſus, yea, even to the 


15 fartheſt bounds of the weſt ?. 


Perhaps you will inquire, What 


| ſervice can you expect from a man ſo weak and unfit for war '*? 
My dear friend, when I am with you my fear will be lefs, which 
always increaſes in abſence **: like a bird fitting by her un- 


the approach of ſerpents *; 


-20 feathered young, who, when they are out of her ſight, fears more 


though her preſence can afford 


them no help. I will willingly undergo the fatigues of this 
campaign and many more for your ſake : not that I may 


25 have more oxen to draw the 


plough “; or different paſtures, 


that my flocks may paſs from Calabria into Lucania ** before 


the 


ANNOTATIONS. 


guid nos fiet ® What ſhall I do? There 
is an Ellipſi here; what muſt we do? 
* what ſhall become of us?“ Dacier: 
This is not the only place where Horace; 
hath ſpoken of himſelf in the plural num- 
ber ; buteven this paſlage is ſufficient to 
convince the learned, that the Latins were 
lometimes accuſtomed to ſpeak aſter this 
manner. 

f otherwiſe, a burden. Horace tells 
Macenas, Book II. Ode xvii. in terias yet 
more ſtrong and expreſſive, that his life 
was bound up in his; and that it would be 
impoſſible for him to ſurvive the loſs of 
fo dear a friend. 

Ab ! te mee ſi partem anime rapit 
Naturior vis, id moror altera? 
Nec carus &que, nec ſuperſtes 

Integer 
* Alas! ſhould the Deſtiatse haſten your 
« fate, and raviſh from me the better half 
© of myſelf, why ſhould I the remaining 
© half delay any longer; 1 who am leſs 
dear to myſe]f, and cannot ſurvive entire 


© without you?“ The whote of this Ode 


breathes the ſincereſt love and friendſhip, 


and the poet expreſſes himſelf in the moſt 


tender and affecting manner imaginable. 

7 And fdlow you undaunted, &c. This 
is a farther inſtance of the great affection 
as Horace had for Macenas. 

Through the moſt unpaſſable ſummits ' 
the Alps. He peut : 2 oo Fg 
raſſe tanti fletit ipfi Annibali aliiſque. Vide 
Tit. Liv. Lib. xxi. Cap. 36. & jequen. Iftos 
montes, quibus Italia quaſi vallatur, tranſcen- 


prope majores babuere, Plin. Proem, Lib. 
xxxvi. Which to paſs over coſt Hani. 
© bal and others ſo much pains. Sce Ti, 
© Liv. Book xxi. Chap. 36. and what fol- 
© lows. Theſe mountains with which 
Italy is as it were walled in, or incloſed, 
© to paſs over them was counted awonder, 
© and next to a miracle, by our forcfa- 


|© thers, Pliny, in his Preamble of Bock 


© XxXVi. 

9 And the frightful deſerts of mur: 
Caucaſus, yea, 122 — ad 1 if 
the weſt, Caucaſus, an high hill in Afa, be- 
tween the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, called 
alſo Goramas; it is ſituated above Heri 
in Albania, on the north part. It is or 
great height, rocky, and full of trees. 
Here, they ſay, Prometheus lay bound, an 
eagle or vulture feeding upon his liver. 
See Valer. Flac. v. 161. vi. 612. and vii. 
55. and Ode xxii. Book. I. It was uninha- 
bitable, becauſe ſnow and ice were conti- 
nually winter and ſummer covering tt. 
Even to the fartheſt bounds of the veſt. Dez 
Prez : Ad Gaditanum uſque oceanum, 1 
columnas Herculis, quem mundi fi nem fatue- 
bant Romani verſus Occidentem. Even to 
© the ocean or bay of Cadiz, or Cales, be- 
© yond Hercules's pillars (the ſtraits of C. 
© braltar), which the Romans made the 
© bounds of the world towards the welt. 

10 Perhaps you twill inquire awhat er uit 
you can expect from a man ſo <veak and » 
fit for ꝛwar. Dacier : Horace, atter in 
battle of Philippi, had reaſon to {ay that 
he was not fit for warlike exploits. R. 


diſſe 180 mirum fe ity atque W Pertento | 


ges, Lambinus, Queras fortaſſe guid „ 
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jucunda; fi contra, gravis? | vita fit jucunda; fi ten- 
: . ſe mur otium tray gravis ? Untrimnec 
Utrümne juſſi lee I juſſi 3 te prrſeqnemur o- 

Non dulce ni tecum f{umul ? nam, non dulce ni 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet tecum ? An laturi ſumus 
Y' olles viros ? 10 ; bunc laborem ea mente, 
Qua erre non in 1 ud decet wiros non mol- 
Feremus ; & te, vel per Alpium juga, les ferre* Feremus; & 
Inhofj italem & Caucaſum, Jequemur te fort. pectarc, 
P . . . vel per ga Alpium, 2 
Vel occidentis uſque ad ultimum ſinum, Caucaſum inhe ſpitalem, 
Forti ſequemur pector L. | vel ue 4d ultimum - 
Roges, tuum labore quid juvem meo 14 8 Regs 
. x | , quad jawem ego imbellis 4 
ſmbellis ac firmus parum. . — firmus tuum labo- 
Comes minore ſum futurus in metu, rem meo labore? Re- 
Qui major abſentes habet: Rs Comes oy fu- 
- 2 — turus Jum in me pro 
Ut affidens implumibus pullis avis . 
Serpentium allapſus timet 20 |ſentes : ut avis affidens 
Magis relictis; non, ut adſit, auxili _ — 2 
Latura plus præſentibus. Ee ok 1 
Libenter hoc & omne militabitur plus auxilii, ar (etiamſi) 
Bellum in tuæ ſpem gratiæ: —5 u Hoc 4 
2 — 211 . omne Dellum HIDOIREY mu- 
Non ut juvencis illigata pluribus 2331 
Aratra nitantur meis; | tiæ: nm (nequaquam) 
Pecuſve Calabris ante ſidus fervidum ut aratra illigata pluri- 
bus meis juvencis nitantur ; 

Lucana mutet paſcua 


el ut pecus mutet jaſcua 
Lucana Calabris ante ſidus fervidum z OM | Pecus mutet pa, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


comes tibi profuturus, qui neque admodum ſum It I will will; undergo the fatipues 
rol ag 2 c — of this campaign = — for _ ate. 
* may perhaps aſk what advantage I can Des Prez : Hoc igitur bellum quantumwis 
* be to you as a companion to go with | grave adibo intrepidus, ut te præ ſente fruar, 
you, who am neither of a warlike diſ- O Mæcenas, tibigue meum amorem teſtificer . 
* polition, nor very ſtrong body. This war therefore however grievous 
i When I am with you my fear will I will ugdauntedly, and without fear, 
be leſs, zobich always increaſeth in abſence. |* endure, that I may enjoy your preſence, 
Chabotius : Hic interpretor, qui metus gra-] O Macenas, and teſtify my love to 
vis exercet & excruciat abſentes quam pra- \* you z* upon no other deſign, but that 
lentes, Here 1 expound it, which fear I may always have that reſpect, favor, 
more grievouſly ſeizeth and torment- aud friendſhip, which you have hitherto 
*eth the abſent.* Dacier ; Theſe dangers | bore towards me. 
to which our friends expoſe themſelves, | 14 Not that I may hawe more oxen to 
whenabſent from us, appear much greater | drato the plough. rt here acquaints 
than when we are preſent with them. Mæcenas, that he had no mercenary nor 
1 Like a bird fitting by ber unfeathered covetous defigns in going along with 
young, wwbo, & c. fears more the approach of him; that it was not with a view, when 
bent. Des Prez : Nam guidem praſens| they came back, that Macenas ſhould 
ego te 2 plurimum ſperem, ſicut avis, enlarge his bounty and liberality to him, 
afi pullis aſſideat, parim eos defendit & ſer- by giving him greater herds of cattle, gr 
peniibus 5 attamen iis relictis abſens magis | more lands and paſturage; he prevented 
nt. © For truly I when preſent hope to Mæcenas from having any ſuch thoughts 
: aſſiſt you much, as the bird, although | before, by ſaying, it was only his love 
; ſhe tteth on her young ones, yet is and friendſhip he courted. 
5 not able to defend them from ſerpents; 25 Or different paſtures, that my flocks 
; jet leaving them is more concerned for | may paſs from Calabria inte Lucania. Da- 
their ſafety,” | 


cice 5 
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the riſing of the dog-ſtar **; nor that my country-ſeat, built 
upon the declivity of a hill near Tuſculum *7, may extend its 
30 incloſures to the walls thereof built by the ſon of Circe, | 
have no need of theſe things. Tour bounty has already enrich. 


ed me more than enough. 


to hide them in the earth, as covetous Chremes; or ſquander 
them away like a ſpendthrift-heir. “. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


eier: The ſhepherds brought their flocks 
or herds in the winter to one place, and 
in the ſummer to another. Varro, in his 
Chap. i. of his ſecond Book of Agriculture. 
Negue eadem loca eftiva & biberna, idonea 
enmibus ad paſcendum. Ttaque greges ovium 
langè abiguntur ex Apulid in Samnium afti- 
vatum, atque ad Publicanum prof tentur, ne 
ff inſerittum pecus paverint, lege Cenſoria 
committant. Nor are the ſame paſtures, 
< ſummer and winter, fit for feeding all 
« ſorts of ſheep and cattle. Therefore the 
4 flocks of ſheep are driven far from Apu- 
© lia to feed in the ſummer-time at Sam- 
nium, and they give an account of them 
© to the farmer of the cuſtoms, leſt, if 
they feed their flocks or cattle unregi- 
©* ſtered, they ſhould incur the penalty of 
© the Cenſerian law. 

Lucania, a country of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, between Apulia and 
the Tuſcan ſea, famous for paſtures. Ca- 


ETO DES. Book v. 


want not to amaſs riches, either 


Gracia, lying between the Sicilian and I. 
nian ſeas 3 it brings forth fruit twice in a 
year. It aboundeth much with bees and 
cattle. See Pliny, Book III. 2. 

16 Before the riſing of the dog-flar, 
The hotteſt time of ſummer, when the 
ſun enters Leo. The deg- days begin the 
19th of Fuly, and end the 27th of Augiſ. 
| 17 Nor that my country-ſeat, built upon 
the declivity of a hill near Tuſculum. 
Lambinus : Nec (inquit Heratius) ut villa 
mei fundi Tuſculani perveniat & produca- 
tur uſque ad mænia Circæa. Nor (ſays 
© Horace) that the manſion-houſe on my 
© eſtate ſhould reach and extend itſelf to 
© the walls of Tuſculum, built byj Telegenui 
© the ſon of Circe.” 

Tuſculum is a city of Ttaly, about 1: 
miles from Rome, built on an eminence, 
where many of the Roman nobility, and 
Virgil and Horace alſo had country- ſeats. 
It is at this day abiſhop's ſee ; one of the 


labria, the moſt ſouthern part of the | ſix eldeſt cardinals hath the title of bi- 
kingdom of Naples, called alſo Magna | ſhop of Tuſculum. Baud. 


18 Your 
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IME pleaſures and advantages of friendſhip are conſidered by all 
"F- as great ingredients of human happineſs. We very rarely 
meet with the practice of this virtue in the world. Every man is 

ready to give a long catalogue of thoſe virtues and good qualities 
he expects to find in the perſon of a friend; but very few of us are 
careful to cultivate them in ourſelves. Love and eſteem are the 
firſt principles of friendſhip, which always is imperfe& where either 
of theſe two are wanting: as on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed 
of loving a man whom we cannot eſteem; ſo, on the other, though 
we are truly ſenſible of a man's abilities, we can never raiſe ourſclves 
to the warmth of friendſhip, without an affectionate good-will to- 
| wards his perſon. The many and great favors, which Horace had 
ll received from Maæcenas, filled him with ſo great a love and eſteem 


| for his noble and generous patron, that he laid hold of all . 
i : nid 
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Nec ut ſuperni villa candens Tuſculi nec ut villa candens ſu- 
Circæa tangat mœnia. 30 f rx W 2 
: e cc mœ nia. enignitas 
Satis ſuperque me benignitas tua tua ditavit me ſatis ſu- 


Ditavit. Haud paravero, fergie, Haud farawero, 
Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, terra premam; youd axe Srements Condams 


ng terra, ut avarus Chremes ; 
Diſeinctus aut perdam ut nepos. aut perdam ut nepes diſ- 


cinddus. 


rn 


18 Nur bounty bas already enriched me (them under ground; nor would I, like the 
mere than enough, Des Prez: Heratius @ |prodigal ſpendthrift, luxuriouſly ſquander 
Macenate donatus fuerat f rædiis aliquot, away my ſubſtance. Des Prez : Abſit etiam 
ut jam dixi; iis vero fe plane contentum e, \ut epes habeam, qua: male perdam, ac prodigs 
nac plura flagitare prædicat. Horace had |effundam. Far be it alfo from me that 1 
« been complimented by Macenas with |* ſhould have riches, which I may focl- 
© ſome lands in the country, as I have al- | iſhly loſe, or prodigaly ſquander away.“ 
«© ready ſaid; he really ſays that he is al- | Nzo+,befide the ordinary fignification of a 
together contented with that preſent, | grandſon, alſo often 6znifies a prodigal or 
and doth not defire more.” | profligate perſon. Juvencius: Vel guia 

19 I want nct to amaſs riches, either to pucri, patre mortuc, cùm in avi tuteld veni- 
hide them in the earth, as covetous Chre- unt, vulgò evadunt libidineſi ar nequam ; 
ner; or ſquander them away like a ſpend- | ſunt enim avi putribus indulgentioret, & d 
tbrift-beir. Dacier : Great riches ordi- |pweris, patris metu ſoluti,, facilè contemnun- 
narily bring theſe two extremes along tur. © Becauſe buys, their fathers being 
with them, either profuſion, that is, pro- dead, when they come under the guardi- 
digality, or avarice. My mind (ſaith Ho- anſhip of their grandfathers, commonly 
race)is not ſo greedily ſeton getting riches, become luſtful and wicked: for grand- 
as to labor by all means, though ever ſo un- fathers are more indulgeat to them than 
juſt, to procure them; neither am I ſo ſoli- their fathers, and being freed from the 


citous to keep what I have already got, as, „fear of their fathers, boys eaſily deſpiſe 
like covetous old Cremes, in Terence, to hide | © their grandfathers.? | 


— * 
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nities to expreſs it, and ſhew his ſincerity, that there were no hazards 
nor dangers of life to which his dear friend ſhould be expoſed, that 
he would not accompany him in them, and have an equal ſhare 


| with him. Horace hearing that Mzcenas was preparing to go with 
Auguſtus againſt Mark Antony and Cleopatra, in that expedition 
; where they were totally defeated in the ſea- engagement at Actium, 
reſolves to go with him, and ſhare his fortune with his dear friend, 
i who did not go, as appears from Epode ix. addreſſed to Mzcenas at 
Rome, when the news of that victory came. We may believe Ho- 
race's ſincerity, that, if his patron had gone, he would have gone 
: with him. Dacier is of opinion, that Auguſtus took ſeveral of the 
F ſenators and knights with him in this expedition; and that Mæce- 
4 nas, then governor of Rome, was one of theſe, though Virgil makes no 
; mentionof any but Agrippa. Torrentius, and ſeveral others of the beſt 
x commentators, think, from Epade ix. that Mæcenas did not go; and 
4 Dacier, after all he has ſaid upon his going, concludes, that it is of no 
£5 


importance with reſpect to the explainiag the pode, whether he 
oL, I. | D I wen 
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went or not. But ſince Dacier himſelf acknowledges that Mæcena: 
was governor of the city, it is not probable that Auguſtus, at ſuch 
a critical juncture, would take Mæcenas with him, and truſt the gg. 
vernment of the city to another; his all was at ſtake, and he knew 
few upon whoſe fidelity to his intereſt and perſon he could de- 
pend, equal to Macenas. The beauties of this E ODE I have ex- 


tius, Book V. finely arſcribes, They led 


plained in the notes, 


ee... eat 
— 


ſound of the trumpet *, nor 
ſhuns the Forum 5, and 1s not 


10 upon the great®. He joins his grown vines to the high pop. 
lars 7; and lops off unſerviceable branches, to graft more uſe- 
ful ones in their place; or vieweth his lowing flocks feeding in 

15a remote valley; or receiveth the honey dropping into clean veſ- 


LNNOTAHTION S. 


I Lives after the manner of the firſt 
race of men. The firſt race of mortals 
were huſbandmen ahd ſhepherds. But 
perhaps Horace does not allude to ſo remote 
an antiquity, and ſpeaks only of the an- | 

cient Romans, who lived in the country, and 
cultivated their own fields. Lambinus: A: 
the firſt race or generation of men, cities| 
not being then built, lived in the country, 
and develt in woods; and neither tilled, 
delved, mrſowed, Sc. which life Lucre- 


their lives like wild beaſts, ſtralling up and 
doton in the fields, in the heat of the day, in 
caves, and dens; na was there 8 any 
feilful enongb to gevern the ploagh, ner did 
they knw how to foficn the earth with 
a ſpade, nor to ſet young ſprigs in the 


E P O D E II. 
The PRAISES of a CouNTRTY-LI FEE. 
| O how happy is the man, faith Alphius the uſurer with him- 

ſelf, who unconcerned in the hurry -and buſtle of life, 
and free from all uſury, lives after the manner of the firſt race 


of men *, and tills his hereditary lands * with his own oxen, 
not thoſe of another man: he is not rouzed by- the martial 


— 


dreads the enraged fea *; he 
tied down to a laviſh attendance 


fels; 


theſe ruſtics from thoſe that farmed the 
lands of the republic; for, to live after 
the manner of the ancient Rcmans, they 
muſt cultivate thelands which they inhe- 
rited from their anceſtors. Torrents; 
This is an elegant and fine poetical doſcrip- 
tion; for the poet repreſents him vhs lives 
in the country on bis own grounts as happy, 
nat. de wwbo bes exerciſed the profeſſin «f 
graziers, wwhbo farm of the ſlate, as tl! 
publicans, whe paid a duty or farm-rent ' 
the public for them; nor thoſe who bought 
and fold cattle, by which, in Horace's 
time, mere get cſtates, than by uſury; 
to ſuch a length this came, thot, among atbir 
cares of the commonwealth, it allo ci Au- 
guſtus ſome pains, by a law, to put aſp 


earth, nor to cut with books the old brancbes 


from the tall trees: the natural produce of | monwealth, which Plato, in bis Books of the 
the earth fleaſed them ſufficiently, which , Republic, very much commends, thty cex- 


the rains 4 procured, and the earth of 
its eꝛun accord brought forth, Se. | 

2 His hereditary lands, Sc. Pa'erna 
rura. This epithet is added, to diſt;nguiſh 


[fo it (as Suetonius, in his Life, jays.) Bit 


, 


after the manner of the firſt ages of the cem- 


tinued to cultivate thoſe lands, wh. were 
left them by their parents, aud conveyed then 
to their children after them ; <vhich bife 4 
it is the weft innocent, ſe it is ml * 


| 
1 


Q. HORATII FLACCI. 


The Kev. 


If the Opts of Horace had been put according to the order of 
time in which they were written, this, as Dacier obſerves, and the 
ninth of this Book thould have been put after the thirty-ſeventh Ode 
of Book I. Dacier, Des Prez, Du Hamel, and Rodellius, place this 
EpoDE in the year of the city 723; of Horace's age 30; before 
CHRIST 28: ſo that from this preſent year 173g, it is 1767 years 
old. 


Prop II. 403 


* 
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E P O PD E II. 


LAU PDP ESS Rus Tie VI Tæ. 


ORD O. 

| Quam beatuseſt( ſe 
| cum ait fœnerator 

Alphius)illchomo, guipro= 
cul negotiis, & ſolutus ab 
omni fœnore, exercet pater na 
rura ſuis bobus, non alienis, 
ut gens priſca mortaliu m : 
nec miles excitatur truci claſ 
face, nec horret iratum mare; 
vitatque forum, & ſuperba 
limina potentiorum civium. 
{Ergo aut maritat altas po- 
pulos cum adulta propagine 
vitium ; inutileſque rames 
amputans falce, inſerit feli- 
ciores; aut proſpectat er- 
rantes grege: mugientium in 
red: ct valle; aut condit 


preſſa mella puris ampboris; 


B E A T U S ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortahum, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fcenore : 
Nec excitatur claſſico miles truci, 
Nec horret iratum mare; 
Forumque vitat, & ſuperba civium 
otentiorum limina. 
Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos; 10 
Inutileſque falce ramos amputans, | 
Felictores inſerit ; 
Aut in reductà valle mugientium 
Proſpectat errantes greges; 
Aut preſſa puris mella condit amphoris; 15 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 The martial ſound of the trumpet, In 
the original claſſicum. It denotes the ſig- 
nal given by muſical inftruments to begin 
the fight, and is derived from the word 
claſſis, an army by ſea or land. Dex Prez : 
He fleepeth a quiet and pleaſant ſleep, nat a- 
waked frem it, as the ſoldier by the ſound 
f the trumpet, Truci, terrible; wwbatever 
elongeth to arms and war is reugb, fierce, 
ard terrible. 

+ Ner dreads the enraged ſea. Des Prez : 
Ner, like traders and merchants, does he ſu f. 
fer the inconveniences of failing, gud is un- 
7 quainted with the terrors of the raging 

Pe | 

He ſbunt the Ferum. Public debates 
and lawſuits involve thoſe, who are en- 
zaged in chem, in inexpreſſi ble difficulties; 
nor is it to be eſteemed one of the leaſt 
dleflings of a country- life, to have no con- 
Wn in theſe endleſs jars. DM Prez ; He 


is free from the uneaſineſs of the court-noiſe, 
How great the fury, and bow uneaſy is 
the labor of pleading F Plutarch, in his 
Book of Uſury, afſerts, that the court is @ 
⁊vcod or country of wicked men. Anachar- 
lis writes, that it is a place authoriſed or 
appointed to cheat one another, and to give 
loſe reins to avarice, Columella ſays, In 
the court every one is allowed to bark like a 
dog, with a deſigned contrivance both 4 
gainſ the innecent, and in defence of the 
guilty. 


6 And is not tied down to a ſlaviſb at- 
tendance, & c. Et ſuperba civium pctentio- 
rum limina. Thoſe, who have their depend- 
e ice upon the gr:at,areoften diſappointed, 
nor can any favors be obtained, wit1out 
ſuch a long attendance,and ſervile ſubmiſ- 
ſion, as no great mind can bear. 

high 


7 He joins bis ome wines te the — 
2 - 
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1 ſels; or ſheareth his feeble ſheep. Or, when autumn raiſes her 


20 


25 


20 


35 


head crowned with the fruits of the earth *, how is he delighted 
to gather the mellow pears and purple-colored grapes, that 


he may make an offering of them to you, Priapus ?, and to you, 


father Sylvanus , who preſide over the borders | Sometimes 
he lays himſelf down quietly under an aged oak ; ſometimes up- 
on the flowery turf “. Mean time the waters fall from the 
mountains; the birds warble in the woods; and the fountains 
murmur as they iſſue in ſtreams ; all which invite to gentle 
ſleep **. But when the ſtormy ſeaſon of thundering Jupi- 
ter '3 begets rain and ſnow; then he diverts himſelf with his 
hounds , and forces the fierce boars into his nets; or with 
a poliſhed ſtaff ' ſtretches out his flender ſnares, to entrap thc 
deſtructive thruſhes ; and catches the timorous hare, or forcign 
crane , the grateful reward of his labors. Who among 
thoſe innocent amuſements would not forget the cares and 
anxicties of love“? But if, along with all theſe, a chaſte and 


faithful wife ſhould on her fide undertake the management ot 


40 domeſtic affairs, and look after the dear children (like a Sa- 


bine, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


lars. Des Prez : After ſhewing that the Dacicr ſaye, the ancients acknowledged 


buſbandman is, in a great meaſure, free 
from thoſe evils that accompany the ſeweral 
ether conditions of life, vize that of uſur- 
ers, ſoldiers, merchants, 
dependents upen great men; he proreeds to 
take notice of the advantages and pleaſures 
that attend rural retirement. There every 
eaſon affords new deligbts. The ſpring its 
A . ſummer is gardens, 2 
flocks, flouriſh. Autumn abounds with fruit, 
and yields a mature crop; and the winter is 

yen or ſport, as bunting and fowling. 
hen autumn raiſes her head crowned 


With the fruits 4 the earth. Dacier: This! 


lawyers, and| 


three Sy/vants's, in the Book of the dini, 
of lands. One is called domeſtic, con- 
ſecrated to guard one's houſe; the ſecond i» 
called the country Sylvanus, confecrated to 
the ſhepherds; the third is called the -a- 
ern Sylvanus, to whom a grove was placed 
in the confines of the lands. The firtt 5 
the ſame with the God Lar; the ſecond 
with Pan or Faunus; the third is the ſame 
with Mars. Horace here ſpeaks of the laſt, 
as the father and protector of the limits 
of lands, 
11 Sometimes upon the flowery turf. 
Lambinus : He calls the graſs tough, be- 
cauſe it ſtrongly cleaveth to the earth,—— 


is @ fine thought, Horace bere repreſents 
the autumn as\ a Cd, ⁊bbo comes out of tbe 
earth, and who ſheweth his bcad crowned 
wvith all ſorts of fruits. , 
9 That he may make an #ffering of them 
te you, Priapus. Priapus was the ſon of 
acchus and Fenus, He was worſhipped 
chiefly at Lamfſacus near the Helleſpont, 
whence he is called Helleſpontiacus, Virg. 
Georg. IV. v. 111. His temple in Rome 
was in the Eguiliæ, where now is the ſta- 
tue of Paſuin. They made him an of- 
fering of fruits, in thankfulneſs for his 
care of preſerving their craps from thieve: 


and birds. ; | 
19 Sylvanus ; ſee Book III. Ode xxix, 


Chabotius : For graſs with thick littie 
roots, flrongly and deeply rocted in the earth, 
taketh hold of the feet of thoſe wwho avalk 
upon it. 

12 Al! eobich invite to gentle ſleeps The 
pleaſant murmuring or purling of the wa- 
ters, and ſinging of the birds, brings on 
inſenfibly agreeable ſleep. So Virgil te 
Tuyrus : 

Sæge levi ſomnos fuadebit inire ſuſurra. 

It often by its gentle murmuriag brings 
on ſleep. 

13 But wohen the flormy ſeaſon of thun- 
dering Jupiter. Annus hibernus 190ani's 


Fowis. Anus here is not taken for the 
. whole 


»Þ „„ Ar. a» gn ef © "Og? 


a ©» <> we. > ww wn. 


Eeore II. Q. HORATII FLACCL 


At tondet infirmas oves. 


Vel, cum decorum mitibus pomis caput 


Autumnus arvis extuht, 
Ut gaudet inſitiva decerpens pyra, 
ertantem & uvam purpuræ, 


Qua muneretur te, Priape, & te, pater 


Sylvane, tutor finium | 


Libet jacere modo ſub antiqua ilice 


Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aquæ; 
Queruntur in ſilvis aves; 


Fonteſque lymphis obſtrepunt manantibus; 


Somnos quod invitet leves. 


At cum tonantis annus hibernus Jovis 


Imbres niveſque comparat; 


Aut trudit acres hinc & hinc multa cane 


Apros in obſtantes plagas ; 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 
Turdis edacibus dolos ; 


405 
aut tondet owes infirmas, 
Vel, cùm autumnus extulit 
arvis catut decorum mitibus 
pomis, ut gaudet decerf eus 
infitrzva pyra, & uvam cer - 


nerctur te, O Priape, & te, 
Sylvanc pater, tutor fini- 
um ! Mods libet jacere ſub 
antiqud ilice; mid) in tenaci 
gramine. Aguæ interim la- 
buntur altis ripis; aves gue- 
25 runtur in ſilvis; ferteſque 
obſtrepunt manantibus lym- 
| Pbis; quod invitet lewes ſon- 
nes. At cam anus hibernus 
tonantis Jovis comparat im- 
bres nivejque; aut multã 
cane trudit hine & hinc a- 
30 pres acres in còſtantes pla- 
gas; aut terdit amite levi 
Iretia ara, dilos twrdis eda- 
cibus; ct cattat pa vidum 
letorem, gruemgue ad venam 
laguec, jucunda fræmia. 


P avidumque leporem,B &advenam laqueo gruem, Luis inter bac non obli- 


Jucunda captat præmia. 


viſcitur malarum curarum, 
uas curas amor babet ? 


Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, Aud f mulier pudica in 


Hæc inter obliviſcitur ? 


Quòd ſi pudica mulier in partem juvet 


Domum atque dulces liberos 


partem juvet, curet, do- 
mum atque dulces liberos 


« 


40 


ANNOTATION S. 


* . . . * 
whole year, but for the ſeaſon ; for che genere ſunt turdi adventitios, ac in Ttaliam 


Aatins uſed anrus wernus for the ſpring, 


quotannis trans mare adwolant circiter * 


arnus 4 ſtiuus for the ſummer, &c. To- noftium autumnale ; & eodem revolant ad æ- 
nantis Jovis. Torrentius : A poctical ex-| uinoct um vernum. Varro in his Book 
preſſion for the inclemency of the air at that| of Country-affairs, Book iii. Chap. 5. ſaith: 


ſeajen, 


Fowls are partly foreign, as ſwallows and 


i4 Then be diverts himſelf with bis] cranes 3 partly home-bred, as a hen and 
buds, Multi cane, pro multis canibus.] dove. Of the firſt kind are the thruſhes, 


So Book I. Ode xv. multo milite, pro multis 


every year they fly over the ſea into Italy 


niitibes. Chabotius: This is a ſynecdoche, of | about the autumnal æquinox, the 11th of 
unty, for a multitude or many hounds, <which | September; and from it they fly back at the 
tas the ſame force when one of the kind vernal æquinox, the 11th of March. 


is taken for many. Some wrongly call this 


17 Who among theſe innnocent amuſements 


an enallage of number, which is a gramma- Twould not forget the cares and anxieties of 


tical, not a rhetorical figure. 


love ? Quis non malarum, c. Des Prez : 


's With a peliſped flaff fretches out his This is a Greek way of ſpeaking, for, Who 
ſender ſnares. Des rd. Ames is à among the delights (that.attend-a coun- 
fark er pole with which the net is beld|try-life) will not forget thoſe evil cares, 
ut, and flretched out © to catch birds or with which love torments* Dacier : 


bal. 


10 Or fereign crane. Varro de Re Ru- mouth of 


flice, Lib. 11 


ver na ca 


&, ut gallina & columba, De 110 


this is an excellent pleaſant ſaying in the 
an uſurer, who, for the moſt 


Cap. ve Polucres partim' part, knows no other paſſion but that of 
advenge ſunt, ut birundines ac grues ; partim | Cavetguſneſt, 


Dd 3 18 Fa- 


« — — — — — — 
A K uo Io» obo. to 2 
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bine, or the induſtrious wife of an Apulian ** ſcorched with 
the ſun), and in the evening make up a good fire? of old dry 
wood againſt the coming of her wearied huſband; and ſhutting 
45 up the joyful cattle, draws from themthe nouriſhing milk ; and 
preſſing out wine of this year's growth, prepares an unbought 
repaſt . Not the delicious ſhell-fiſh of the Lucrine lake **, 
nor the turbot, or gilthead *, driven ſometimes from the ſtor- 
50 my eaſtern ſea upon our coaſts: not the fowls of Africa a, 
or Ionic godwit , can pleaſe me better, or be taſted with 
greater reliſh, than the olives gathered from the fatteſt branches 
55 of the trees, or the herb ſorrel that delights in the meadows s, 
and mallows falutary to a diſeaſed body, or a lamb ſlain upon 
the feaſt of the Terminalia *, or kid taken from the wolf *. 
60 During theſe repaſts, how pleaſant is it to behold the ſheep 
returning home from their plentiful paſtures, and the wearied 
oxen drawing with languid neck the inverted plough ! What 
contentment to ſee himſelf ſurrounded with the whole troop of 


ANNOTATIONS. 


13 Sabine, or Apulian. In Horace's f fiſh. But from an earthquake in the 
time it was rare to meet with-a wife who | year 1538, a hill, in place of the lake, 
was willing to live in the country, and | ſtarted up, which is called Mons Cincs eus, 
take upon herſelf the care of houſhold- the hill of aſhes ſo that nothing of the 
affairs. Luxury was come to a great lake now remains but a dirty quag. Bau- 
height, nor could they be prevailed on to | drand ſays he has ſeen it many times. 
Paſs a few days in the country, unleſs up- | 22 Or gilthead. Pliny, Book IX. Cap, 
on a party of pleaſure. This had rendered | xvii. gives this the preference to all other 
it neceſſary for thoſe who had eſtates, to|fiſh, Nunc ſcaro datur principatus, qui 
farm them out, that they might be tilled | /o/us piſcium dicitur ruminare, Lerbiſque welci, 
and manured. Horace therefore is obliged non ur ; mari Carpathio frequens, 
to fly to the Sabines and Apulians for ex- | &c. Now the prefereace is given to the 
amples, who ſtill retained their ancient | ſcars or gilthead, which only of all fiſh is 
frugality. faid to chew the cud, and live upon herbs, 

19 A good fires Sacrum. Des Prex : not on other fiſh 5 frequently to be 
© Sacred on account of the Lares, the | found in the nw" ng Sea. 
Houſhold-gods, and of Vea. He calls 23 Net the fouls of Africa. Des Prez : 
© the fire ſacred, either becauſe it was |* An African hen is that which moſt peo- 
« conſecrated to Veſta, or becauſe it was |* ple call a Numidian hen, like to a Gui- 
«© the altar of the Houſhold- gods. *|< nea or Tarkey hen, except that it has a 

20 Prepares an unbought repaſt. Da- fiery red top and comb on its head, both 
cier: A man who hath land, a farm, |* which are blue in the Turkey hen.“ 
© or an eftate, and is a good manager, 24 Or Tonic gedwit. Attagen Jonicus, 
£ »ught to buy nothing for his own eat- | Des Prez : An Aſian partridge, by ſome. 
ing and drinking. This is a precept of |* Tenia is a country of Leſſer Aſia, near to 
© Cato : Patrem-familias vendacem non ema- |* Caria, where thoſe famous cities Ephſus | 
© cem efſe oportet. A father of a family |* and Miletus were.“ 
© ought to be a ſeller not a buyer. 25 Or the berb forrel that delights in the 

21 Not the delicious ſhell-fiſh of the Lu- | meadows. Des Prez : * Dioſcorides ſays, it 

_ erine Lale. Conchylia is a general word |* ſtrengthens the ſlomach, purges the bel- 
for all kinds of ſhell-fiſh, as the oyſter, | „ly, provoketh to urine, and reſtoreth the 
cockle, periwinkle, Cc. Horace means | © appetite. Pliny, Book XX. Chap. xxIi. 
here oyſters, becauſe he ſpeaks of the Lu-|* Lajathwm, ſorrel, has exeellent effeCts; 
cine, a lake of Campania, between Baie there is one kind of it which 1s fowt, 
aud (ama, plentifully ſtored with _— | znethn 


: 
— * 


— 
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(Sabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus 2 Sabina, aut uxor , 
43 puli pernicis peruſta ſo- 
Pernicis . yan Appuli) 3 libus ),exftruatſacrumfocum 
Sacrym vetuſtis exſtruat lignis focum wetuftis lignis ſub adventum 
Laſh ſub adventum viri; A wiri z claudenſque læ- 


Claudenſque textis cratibus lætum pecus, 45 to ew cn 
Diſtenta ſiccet ubera ; ; 


| promens horna vina dulci 


Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, pony ”-__ —_— da- 
. Pes. on me Lucrina con- 
Dapes Inemptas apparet. : ' chylia magis juwerint,rhom- 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, | bafue, aut ſtari, f ques 
Magifve rhombus, aut ſcari, | 50 hyems intozata wertat Fois 
Si quos Eois intonata Auctibus = e {eBeng 
| Aﬀfra avis deſcendat jucun- 

Hyems ad hoc vertat mare: 


dior in ventrem meum, non 
Non Afra avis deſcendat in ventrem meum, Ws Tonicus, quam oliva 


Non attagen Ionicus lea de pinguiſſimis ramis 


. . X . arborum, aut herba latatbi 

Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguiſſimis 55 | amantis prata, & malu 

Ohva ramis ar borum, ſalubres 4 70 co, a = 

1 4 1 - |agna Caja fois 160 mmans- 

Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, & gravi Lice, wel bardet erepens tu- 

Malvæ ſalubr es cor por by ; Fo. Inter bas epulus, ut 

Vel agna feſtis cæſa "TI erminalibus, vat widere paſtus woes 

Vel ha dus ereptus lupo. preperantes domum! widere 

| . feſſos bowes trabentes colts 
Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas oves 


languido womerem inder 
Videre properantes domum | | ſum 5 ver naſue, cxamen 
Yidere feſſos vomerem inverſum boves 


Collo trahentes languido; | 
ANNOTATIONS. 


© another wild. It grows in fens, hath 0g > tender, is given by Plutarch in his ſecond 
© leaves, is of the colour of white beet, [e Book of Banqueting, Problem ix. Be- 
* and has a very ſmall root. Our country- e cauſe in the ſpirit of a wolf, there is 
© mea call it rumex. Prata berba, for je ſuch a fiery heat, that it can ſoften and 
© pratenſis herba; the figure Hetergſis, |4 melt the hardeſt bones in his ſtomach z 
© where the nominative plural of the ſub- |< therefore when hard things are bit by 
* ſtantive is put for the nominative ſin- |< him, they are eaſily ſoftened, Many glut- 
* gular of the adjective. © tongus people thought, that kids taken 

0 Or a lamb ſlain upon the feaſt of the\« from the jaws of the wolf were equally 

Terminalia. Des Prez : In the feaſt of |« as good as thoſe fed about Tibur, Juvenal, 
the God Terminus, whom the ancients|« Sat, xi. 65.“ - 
* worſhipped as the keeper and defender] De Tilurtins weniet pinguiſſimus agro 
© of the limits and bounds of each man's Hædulus, & toto grege mollior, inſcius 
lands.“ So Feſtus : © His feſtival was ce- berbe. 
4 \ebrated upon the twenty-firſt of Fe- The fatteſt kid ſhall come from Tibur (a city 
« bruary, by the appointment of Numa. 16 miles from Rome ), and more tender than 
Chabottus; © They celebrated this feaſt, and any of the berd, abo never eat a leaf of 

\ © ſacrificed a lamb every year on the tenth graſs ; that is, were very young. The 
* of the calends of March, which day is|< author of a certain Book of Proverbs has 
© the 20th of February, by the command e no regard to this phyſical reaſon, when 
* of Numa Pompilius, who commanded him ſe he expounds the proverb, Ex roar 


d his oxen to be accurſed, who 8 atxy, from the mouth of the wolf; 

: ploughed up his neighbour 8 land- © which, he ſays, is uſed concerning any 

oo as Feſtus writeth, and Ovid ine thing recovered, which was thought 

re * Book of Faſti- b irrecoverable 3 whereas he ſhould have 

is ates taken from the wolf. Chabo-|« ſaid, the thing ſo in danger of being 

: Ik ut the reaſon why kids, or the |c loſt was more pleaſant, when recovered, 
3) bitten by the wolf, became more E than it Was be fore that danger. 


Dd4 as Surrounded 


_ 
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65 his domeſtics , whoſe number denotes the riches of their 
maſter ! The uſurer Alphius when he had ended this dif. 
courſe ?, already reſolved upon a country-life, takes in all his 
money upon the Ides, and fecks to lay it out again upon the 

. 70 Calends. | - 


INNOTATIU NS 


28 Surrounded with the whole trocp of his) duſtry. Circum, about. Dacier ſays, the 
domeſtic:s Examen. He compares them | fire-place was in the middle of the houſe, 
to a beehive; and well he may, for they To that many could eaſily fit round it. 
have a hand in making honey for the | 29 The wſarer Alf bius, when he had end:4 
family; the flocks, herds, and lands, His diſcourſe. Des Prez. Tis is ſaid ſatiri. 
would not yield ſo much without their in- | | « cally 


_— 
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The KE v. 


F we conſider the works of nature and art, as they are qualified 

to entertain the imagination, we ſhall find the laſt very defe&- 
ive in compariſon of the former; for though they may ſometimes 
appear as beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing in them of 
that vaſtneſs and immenſity, which afford ſo great an entertainment 
to the mind of the beholder. There is ſomething more bold and 
maſterly in the rough careleſs ſtrokes of nature, than in the nice 
touches and embelliſhments of art. In the wild fields of nature 
the fight wanders up and down without confinement, and is fed 
with an infinite variety of images, without any certain ſtint or 
number. For this reaſon, we always find the poet in love with a 
country-life, where nature appears in the greateſt perfection, and 
furniſheth out all thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight the 
imagination. So Horace, Epiſt. II. Book II. v. 77. 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit urbes. 


© All the company of poets love woods, and fly cities,“ which are 
full of ſmoke, tippling, carouſing, and uſurers, who _ no 
pleaſure 
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poſitoſque vernas, ditis examen domus, 65 ditis domis, prſitos circum 


. x I | renidentes Lares ! Ubi fœ- 
Circum renidentes Lar es! 7 nerator Alphius locutus eſt 
Hæc ubi locutus fœnerator Alphius, bac, quaſi jam jum futurus 
Jam jam futurus ruſticus, ruſticus, 2 * = 
5 114: cuniam ibus, endis 
Omnem relcgit Idibus pecuniam, 5 
Quærit Calendis ponere. 78 


ANNOTATIONS. 


« cally,and with a ſcoffing reproach azainſt © money lent monthly, but he would have 


« the cevetous uſurer. For Horace fhews | © it every half-month ; that is, by accu- 
here, that this uſurer was not content, | * raulating intereſt upon intereſt, without 
« 26 others, to have cent. fer cent. for his | © any regard tojuſtice or honeſty.* 


* 
— — 


a. 


— — 06 


The K xv. 


rleaſure in any thing but that of cheating their neighbours, and 
amaſſing of riches, not having the heart to make a right uſe of 


them. In this beautiful Epode, Horace orings in Alphins as an 
uſurer, moſt artfully ſetting forth all the advantages of a country- 
life; and notwithſtanding theſe, he, liłe the dog tothe vomit, and the 
ſnu to the wallowing in the mire, returns to his own puddle of 
uſury again. This makes Dacier ſay, that it is one of the moſt 
beautiful Odes of Horace, but has poiſon in the tail. I ſay, that it 


is a complete ſatire and banter upon all thoſe poor wretches, and 


proves that the love 4 money is the root of all evil. Thoſe perſons, 
who are infected wi 

many ſorrows, they cheat their neceſſitous neighbours, ſtarve their 
own wives and children, and themſelves, in the middle of their 
abundance : and Horace farther inſinuates, that they do this not out 
ef ignorance, but though they know the right, yet they act the 


wrong part, 


What time this Eropk was written is uncertain. 


this plague, pierce themſelves through with - 


To M 
He expreſſeth his hatred of 


HORACE*? Erontgs 
E POD E 


Book u. 
III. 


EN As. 
garlic, which he had eaten 


when he ſupped with him. 


I 


F any one with impious hands hath broke the neck of his aged 
father , let him, as a puniſhment, eat garlic, more hurtful 


than hemlock . O the hard and unconquerable ſtomachs of 
5 reapers ] What poiſon is this that rages in my bowels *? 
Hath the blood of vipers boiled with theſe herbs deceived 
me 5? Or hath Canidia © touched theſe poiſonous diſhes ? 


Without doubt Medea“, when ſhe admired Jafon*, 


as the 


faireſt 


ANNOTATION S. 


T If any one with impious hands bath broke 
ebe neck of bis aged father, Lambinus : Id 
|, /i quis peſi bac patrem ſenem ſtrangulawerit, 
aut jugulawerit, non cicutam, aut aliud uſita- 
tum venenum, ſed allium quovis veneno fer- 
nicioſius ac Præſentius edat. © 'That bs, 


publ ca Atbenienſium fæna inviſa. Ita 
Socrates extinctus. Vide Perſ. Sat. iv. v. 2. 
© Hemlock by its cold quality extinguiſh- 
eth the natural heat without pain; 
© but garlic torments, burns, kills. Thoſe 
© who were condemned to die among the 


© if any one hereafter ſhall have ſtrangled, ' 
© or killed, or cut the throat of his old 
father, let him not cat hellebore, or any 
© other accuſtomed poiſon, but garlic, 
© which is a more pernicious and haſty: 
© death.” Des Prez: Vel ex Ode bac in- 
rellige, nudioſe leftor, nullum eſſe adeo exile & 
rile ar gumontum, quod vena. dives non pueat 
amplificare & locupletare. Sic nucem vi- 
Aus, culicem Virgilius, Homerus pugnam 
ranarum ac murium, Horatius vero caſum 
ar boris, Lib. ii. Ode xiii. Hic autem allium, 
elegarti car mine proſecuti ſunt. * Even from 
this Ode learn, ſtudious reader, that there 
is no argument or ſubje& ſo poor and 
© barren, that a rich poet's vein or genius 
© cannot enlarge and expatiate upon. So 
Ovid upon a Nut, Virgil upon a Gnat or 
© little Fly, Homer upon the Battle of the 
© Frogs and Mice, Horace alſo upon the 
© Fall of a Tree, B. II. Ode xili. and 
© here upon Garlic; all of them have 
© made elegant poems upon theſe inſigni- 
£ ficant ſubjects.” FN 
2 Let bim, as a puniſhment, eat garlic more 
Hurt ful than hemlock. Des Prez : Cicuta 
enim frigore quidem ſuo nativum calorem ſine 


dolore extinguit; at allium torquet, adurit, | 


enecat. Cicute ſuccum morte damnati bi- 


Zere cogebantur apud Athenienſes. Plin. Lib. 


« Athenians, were forced to drink the 
© juice of hemlock. Pliny, Book XXV. 
© Chap. xili. ſays, Hemlock is the hate- 
£ ful public puniſhment among the Ath-- 
© nians. So Socrates was cut off. See Perl. 
© Sat. iv. v. 2. 

3 O the bard and wnconguerable flomach: 
of reapers I Des Prez : Que, widelicet, im- 
pune devorent & concoguant allium, quod meit 
in præcordiis ita ſævit. Who, namely, 
© without any harm can eat and digeſt gar- 
© lic, which ſo cruelly rages in my baw- 
© els.* He admireth the reapers, whole 
ſtomachs are able to digeſt, and who, a3 
Dacier ſays, uſe it as a counter-poiſon. 
They commonly mixed it with thyme, as 
in Virgil's ſecond Eclogue: 

Theſtylis & rapids feſſis meſſoribus @ſtu 

Allia ſerpyllumgue, berbas contundit den- 

tes. 

< And Theſylis pounded thyme and gat- 
© lic, ſtrong- ſcented herbs, tor the reap- 
© ers ſpent with heat and toil.” Galen, The- 
rapeut, Lib. xii. allium wocat ruſticorun 
theriacam, © Galen, in his 12th Book of 
© Medicines, calls garlic the remedy ot 
© the country- people againſt poiſon. 

4 What poiſon is this that rages in 59 
bowels ? Des Prez : Ruod 2 ft illd - 


veneni, quo ſic diſcrucior * lium ſane t- 


xxv. Cay, xiiis Cicuta, ingnit, venenum «ff 


| pote calidum, acre, grave olens, C 0c? : 2 


Frops III. 
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BEP OD E. III. 


Ad MAOGCENATE M. 


Deteſtatur allium, quod apud ipſum cxnam comederat, 


ORD O. 


ARENTIS olim ſi quis impia manu | Q'7 quis din fregerit in- 


Senile guttur fregerit, 
Edat cicutis allium nocentius. 
O dura meſſorum ilia 


Quid hoc veneni ſævit in præcordiis? 


Num viperinus his cruor 


Incoctus herbis me fefellit? An malas 


Canidia tractavit dapes:? 


pid manu ſenile guttur 
parentis, edat allium no- 
centius cicutis. O dura ilie 
meſſorum ! Quid hoc venert 
5 eſt, quod ſævit in meĩs præ - 

cordiis? Num wiperinus 
cruor incoftus his berbis me 
fefellit ? An Canidia trac- 
tavit malas dapes ? Certe 


Ut Argonautas præter omnes candidum | ut Mcdea mirata eft Faſo- 


Medea mirata eſt ducem, 


nem ducem cardidum præter 
IO ſemnes Argonautas, perunxit 


x 
: 
| 
: 


4NNOTATIONS. 


tam difficile, flomacho delicatiori, ac tempe- being done, he fled, taking her and her 
ramento ferwidiori & Wingo Xena, ſeu ama- brother along with him. But fearing to be 1 
riri bili obnaxio, quale habebat Horatius, overtaken by her father, who purſued 


grave ee debebat : at contra, bemini frigi- them, ſhe cut her brother Abſyrtus in pieces, 


diori vel robuſtiorri ſatubre ct. Suidas air, 


Thraces allis delectari, nec immeritd, allia 
quippe calida ſunt; illi verò frigidam in- 
telunt regionem. What kind of poiſon 
is this, with which I am ſo tormented ? 
' Garlic truly is hot, as being ſharp, of an 
© ill ſmell, alſo difficult of digeſtion to a 
more delicate tomachzor hotter temper- 
* ament, and liable to a more bitter hile, 
* fach as Horace had, muſt be pernicious: 
but to a manof a cold or ſtronger conſti- 
* tution it is wholeſome. Suidas ſays, 
* that the Thracians delight in garlic, not 
without reaſonz becaule it is hot; and 
* they live in a cold country. X 
5 Hath the blood of wipers boiled wit 
the berbs deceived me? Des Prez: An 
verd allium ud incoctum fuerat in wiperino 
Janguine, quod imprudens ego devoraverim ? 
* Had this garlic been boiled in viper's 


* blood, which I imprudently have ſwal- 
\ lowed ?? 


and ftrewed his limbs in the way to ſtop 
his purſuits Jaſon, at his return, married 
her, and had two ſons by her, whom ſhe 
murdered in revenge, becauſe Faſon had 
married Creiſa, the daughter of the king 
of Corinth ; and ſent a box to the bride as a 
preſent, which ſhe opening, the fire burſt 
out and burnt her and the palace, Af- 


ter this, ſhe fled to Athens, where ſhe mar- 


ried old Ægeus, and had a ſon by him call- 
ed Medus, with whom ſhe flew away to 
that part of Aſia, which from him was 
called Media. See Senecas Medea. 

8 Admired Faſon. The ſon of Aſon 
king of Theſſaly. and Polymela, or, as 0- 
thers, Alcymede, His tather dying left 
his brother Pelias his ſon's guardian, who 
ſent his nephew on an hazardous enter- 
priſe, to fetch the golden fleece, in hopes 
he might not return. He manned the ſhip 
Argos with the flower of Theſſaly, and 
married at Colchos the king*sdaughter Me- 


— * 4 


© Canidia; ſee Ode v. of this Book. dea, who fell in love with him, taught him 

7 Without doubt Medea. The daughter| how to tame the brazen- footed bulls, and | 
of Zeres king of Colchos, a wicked ſorce-|caft the watchful dragon, that kept the 1 
reſ:, She entertained Jaſon and the Argo- fleece, into a ſleep, and carried it and Me- 
nuts, and, falling in love with him, taught dea along with him. The noblemen, who 

in. how to tame the btaz en- footed bulls, went with Jason, were called Arganaus, 
and caſt the dragon into a deep ſleep, thatſ from the ſhip Argos, and naw, a mariner. 
le might carry off the golden fleece; which 9 Sbe 
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10 faireſt and lovelieſt of all the Argonauts, anointed him with this 
garlic, when he went to bring under an unknown voke the 
bulls that vomited flames: with theſe ſhe poiſoned the fatal pre- 
ſents wherewith ſhe avenged herſelf of her rival, and fled 
through the air in a chariot drawn by winged ſerpents **. Never 

5 did the ſtars raiſe more pernicious vapours in thirſty Apulia u,; 
nor the fatal preſent of Deianira ** kindle a more raging fire in 
the body of indefatigable Hercules. But if, pleaſant Mzcenas , 
you ever again deſire ſuch a ragout ; I pray heaven that your 

20 miſtreſs may put her hand upon your mouth when you offer 
to kiſs her, and lie in the fartheſt part of the bed "+ to ſhun 
you. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


be revenged herſelf of ber rival. Da-] 19 In a chariot drawn by winged ſer- 
eier Faſm, in his return to Co/chis with] pents. Dacier : Apolladorus, in the end of 
Hfedea, paſſed through Corinth, and became] his firſt Book, ſays, that having received 
enamoured with Glauca the daughter of the] from the Sun a chariot drawn by winged 
king.  AMedea, out of deſpair upon this] dragons, ſhe got into it, anc fled to Athen:. 
ingratitude, reſolved to revenge herſelf} It was probably a ſhip, whoſe ſtern had 
upon her rival, and, to execute it, ſhe ſent] carved or painted upon it, a chariot of the 
the bride a magnificent wedding-garment,| ſun drawn by dragons. 
and a crown of gold, which ſhe tad poiſon- II „ ; ſee Book I. Ode xxxiii. 
ed. The preſents had their effect; for the} 12 The fatal preſent of Deianira. The 
ſame moment Glauca put them on, ſhe | daughter of Oeneus king of Ætolia. She 
found herſelf ſcorched by a fire, which | was betrothed firſt to Acheloys, and after- 
could not be put out. Euripides has made | wards to Hercules, who deſigning to croſs 2 
a fine tragedy upon this ſtory, called Me- river, Neſſus the Centaur offered to help his 
den. Horace calls Glaxca, pellex, a rival| bride over; but Hercules being on the 
or concubine, becauſe ſhe married Faſor, other fide, he would have raviſhed her; 
who had then a wife alive. | whereupon Hercules ſhot him with an ar- 
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N UR E delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. Every 
animal but man keeps to one diſh. Herbs are the food of 
this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. Man falls upon every 
thing that comes in his way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſ- 
cence of the earth, ſcarce a berry or muſhroom can eſcape him. 
It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for temperance ; 
becauſe what is luxury in one, may be temperance in another : but 
there are few who have lived any time in the world, who are not 
judges of their own conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds, 
and what proportions of food do beſt agree with them. Horace, who 
loved temperence, having ſupped with Mæcenas, and eat a plate or ſal- 
lad of herbs, in which was mixed ſome garlic, ig e much 
out of order by it next day, writ this EpoDE to him, ſhewing the ſa 


condition he was in, that had he taken the ſtrongeſt poiſon, he * 


EPODE III. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 

Ignota tauris illigaturum juga, 
Perunxit hoc Jaſonem : 

Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 
Serpente fugit alite. 

Nec tantus unquam ſiderum inſedit vapor 15 
Siticuloſe Apuliæ; | 

Nec munus humeris efficacis Herculis | 
Inarſit æſtuoſius. 

At, ſi quid unquam tale concupiveris, 
Jocoſe Mæcenas; precor 

Manum puella ſuavio opponat tuo, 
Extrema & in ſponda cubet. 


| ANNOTATIONS. 
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eum hec allio, Yiipaturum 
igncta juga tauris: uite 
pellicem denis delibutis hoc, 
fegit ſer pente alite. Nec un- 
quam tanins Vapor fiderum 
inſedit fiticuleſe Apuliæ; 
nec munus Hua _ 
bumeris efficacis Herculis. 
At, jocoſe Maceras, fi une 
quam tale guid concupive- 
11s; precor ut puella ppenar 
manum ſuavio tuo, & cuber 


20 in ſponda extrema. 


row poiſoned with the blood of the Hydra. 
He, inſtantly dying, gave to Deianira a 
garment died with his own blood, telling 
her, that, if her huiband wore it, he could 
lovenoother woman but herſelf. She after- 
wards hearing that her huſband was fallen 
in love with Iale in Eubea, ſent that gar- 
ment to him, who, having put it on, fell 
mad;whereupon he flew Lycas,who brought 
it, and threw himſelf into a ſacrificing fire, 
which he had made on mount Oeta. Deia- 
nira, hearing of it, flew herſelf with his 
club; of whoſe blood ſprang the herb 
Nymphea, or Heracleen, a water lily or 
role ; ſee Ovid, Met. XIX. Fab. iii. 


13 Pleaſant Miecenas. Jocoſe Muecenat. 
Lambinus : Oppartend hoc loco joceſum ap- 
pellavit, de Maceratis ofculis & rebus ama- 
toriis werba fatfurus, ut notat Porphyric. 
© The poet in this place very opportunelv 
© calls Mecenas jocoſe or pleaſant, being 
© to ſpeak. of his kifles or love-aftFairs, as 
© Porphyrio notes. 

14 In the fartheſt part of the bed. Lam- 
binus : Et ſeſe quam longifſim? abs to reme- 
veat, neque ſe tibi complectendam pot iendam- 
que præbeat. May he keep at as great 
© diſtance from you as poſlible, nor allow 
© you to draw near and embrace her. 


| 
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not have been worſe, for that would have cut him off ſoon; where- 
as this kept him under pain and torment. Maæcenas loved Horace's 
company in the time of vacation from buſineſs ſo much, that he ſent 
oftner for him than his conſtitution could well allow of. Horace, in 
his own artful way of reproving him for his feaſting too often, and 
that he might excuſe himſelf with a joke, and at the fame time afford 
him ſome i writ this ODE, where, in the concluſion, he ſays; 
that his prayer to the Gods was, that whenever 1Zzcenas eat garlic 
again, his miſtreſs might put her hand to her mouth, and refuſe his 
kiſſing her, becauſe of the rank unpleaſant ſmell he had of it, that ſhe 
might lie in the fartheſt ſide of the bed, and ſhun his embraces. 


It is not known what time this Ode was written, only we may 
ſuppoſe it was when Macenas was a bachelor, becauſe he ſpeaks 
dere of his miſtreſs, N 2 

E POD E 


| 
\ 
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E POD E IV. 
To VELLEIUs MEN As. 


The Freedman of Pomezy the Great. 
He inveighs againſt his pride upon the change of hi; 
condition. 


T HERE is not naturally a greater averſion between the 

wolf and the lamb *, than between thee and me, O Menas?, 

whoſe back is hardened by the blows of the whip, and whoſe 

5 legs yet bear the marks of the chain. Although you walk 

through the ſtreets proud of your amaſled wealth *, yet fortune 

can make no change in your condition . Don't you obſerve, 

as you paſs through the facred way with your robe of ſix 

10 ells long', that the people turn away from you in open tefti- 

mony of their indignation? This wretch, ſay they, who has 

been fo often beat with the Triumvirs* rods until the public 

crier was wearied *, now ploughs a thouſand acres of Falernian 

r5 ground, and crouds the Appian Way ? with his equipage; 

he takes his ſeat among the firſt of the order of knights, in 

contempt of the law of Otho *. To what purpoſe is it to ſend 

ſo powerful a fleet againſt pirates ? and a band of flaves, if 
20 this wretch is made a military tribune ** ? 


ANNOTATION S. 


Book V. 


1 Bettveen the wwilf and the lamb. This 
antipathy many ancient writers have repre- 
fented as the moſt remarkable in all ani- 
mals. Chabotius : Quantas habent naturd 
inſitas inter ſe inimicitias lupi & agni, tantas 
ego tecum gero. As great n enmity and 
« averſion as the wolves and lambs natu- 
© rally have to one another, ſo great do! 
© bear to you.“ Dacier : There is fo great 
an antipathy between the lambs and the 


wolves, that the philoſophers ailert, that], 


the ſimple or bare howling of the wolves 
will kill the tender lambs. And which is 
yet more incredible, he ſays, that two 
drums, whereof one is covered with a 


wolf's, the other with a lamb's ſkin, if 


they beat them both at the ſame time, you 
will only hear that whichis covered with 
the wolt's ſkin; that which is covered 
with the lamb's ſkin, you cannot hear, but 
is as ſilent as if none were beating on It. 
z Menas. This Menas had been a ſlave, 
and was made free by Pempey the Great. 
After his maſter's death he took part with 
Sextus Pompeius his ſon, who made him 
admiral of his fleet againſt Aug:fis, But 


| betraying his high truſt, he went over t 
Auguſtus, and was by him made a Rowan 
knight. Next year, he left Auguſtut, aud 

joined Sextus again, whom he toon after 

quitred a ſecond time. Augiſtus finding him 
very ſerviceable in the war, and unwilling 
to diſguſt him again, made him a military 
tribune. He was a pirate before he ſervei 

Pompey the Great, and had been frequent- 

ly whipped, puniſhed, and 4n chains. 

3 Proud of your amaſſed wealth, He 
had enriched himſelf greatly under Peg 
the Great and his ſon, who ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be entirely governed by his ſlaves 
and tradeſmen. Filleius ſays of him, that 

he was libertorum ſuorum libertus, ſervorumgut 

ſervus; the freedman of his freedmen, 
and ſlave of his ſlaves. 

4 Fortune can make no change in your cin 
dition. All the care that young Pπα] 
and Auguſtus had taken to obliterite the 
meanneſs of his birth by the honors they 
heaped upon him, was in vain. Do wha! 

they would, he was a freedman, and had 


been once a ſlay®, 5 Rel 


FI 
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E, FPO DE IV. 
Ad VELLEIUM MENAM. 
'Litertum PoMYHEII Magni. 
Inſefatur ſuperb iam ex mutatd ejus conditione. 


ORD ©. 


* PIS & agnis quanta ſortitò obtigit, 2 diſcerdia fortith 


Tecum mihi diſcordia eſt, 
[bericis peruſte funibus latus, 
Et crura dura compede. 
Licet ſuperbus ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 


Videſne, ſacram metiente te viam genus. 


Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 
Ut ora vertat huc & huc euntium 
Liberrima indignatio ? 


obtigit lupis & Anis, 


na, peruſte quod ad latus 
funibus Ibericis, & qui ha- 
5 bes crura durd compede. 

Licèt ambules ſuperbus pe- 
cunid, fortuna non mutat 
Te metiente ſa- 
cram viam cum toga bis ter 
ulnarum, videſne, ut liber- 
tina indignatio euntium 


IO |} wertat ora huc & huc? Hic 


. . . "yr : a "RY 
Sectus flagellis hie triumviralibus Jettus flagellis triumvira 


Præconis ad faſtidium, 
Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit; 


libus ad faſlidium praconis, 
| ara? mille jugera fundi Fa- 
lerni, & terit Atpium 


mannis; magnuſque eques 


1 . 1 in primis ſedilibus ſedet, 0- 
Sedilibuſque magnus in primis eques, 15 —— fades, 


Othone contempto, ſedet. 


thine contempto. Quid at- 
tinet tot ora reftrata na- 


Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi | __ _ — 


Roſtrata duci pondere 


contra latrones atque ſer- 
vilem manum, hoc, boc tri- 


Contra latrones atque ſervilem manum, buno militum ? 


Hoc, hoc tribuno militum ? 


|  ANNOT 
$ Robe of fix ells long. Des Prez : Am- 


plum gerebant nobiles togam & laxiſſimam ; 
contra anguſtam & arctam pauperes. Qui- 


2 
ATION S. 


had aſſigned ſeats in the theatre for the 
equeſtrian order, diſtin from thoſe of the 
ſenators. The ſame law forbid freedmen, 


dam bie wolunt fignificari latum clawum, que\ and thoſe of the loweſt claſs of the people, 


veſtis ſex ulnarum et, S propria Tribuno- to be made knights. Ex infin 
rum, ut & aliorum magiſtratuum,. © The no- 

* blemen wore long and looſe gowns ; the 
* vulgar a narrow and ſtrait one. Some 
think this is meant of the latus clawus, 
* arobe fix ells long, which was proper to 


* the tribunes and other magiſtrates.“ 


o Until the public crier was cocaried. 
Dacier ; At Rome, when they puniſhed any 
one in public, a crier went before, who 
Publiſhed, with a loud voice, the crime for 


which he ſuffered. 


? Crouds the Appian Way. This was the 
fineſt and moſt requented of all the pub- 
lic ways. Menas went along it to his eſ- 


tate in Campania, 


genere ho- 
minum eguitem fieri non licere. No doubt, 
thoſe were alſo excluded, who had beca 
chaſtiſed by order of the triumvirs. 

9 Pirates and a bard of flawes. For young 
Pompey had received into his ſervice all 
the corſairs and ſlaves he could find, and 
of them made a conſiderable army. 

10 Military tribune. It ſeemed very odd 
to the Romans tolſend againſt theſe corſairs 
and ſlaves amilitary tribune, who had him- 
ſelf once followed the ſame courſe of life. 
They apprehended he would have ſome 
confiderable command in the fleet: but 
Auguſtus, who had no confidence in him, 
ſent him with the ſimple degree of military 


2 In contempt of the law of Otho, L. tribune. 


Neis Orho, a tribune of the people, who 


The 


1 ——ͤ — A 


tanta mihi eſt tecum, O Me- 
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volts, rendered both parties 


his joining him the ſecond time, 


ſervice to him in the war, as he had been intruſte 
pey's ſecrets, and unwilling to diſguſt him by too 
However, he 
perfidy and ingratitude, and looked upon him as a wretch who was 
not worthy of any ſhare of his confidence. This was what gave Hr. 


created him a military tribune. 


HORACE Fronts. 
The KE. 


ENAS, as we have before obſerved, had, by frequent re- 
2 of him Auguſtus, upon 
nding that he * be of great 


Book v. 


with all Pon 


— a neglect, had 
ecretly deteſted his 


race 


EPODE V. 
Againſt CANI1DI A a Sorcereſs. 


Heavenly Powers, whatever you are, who govern the 
earth and mankind, what means this tumult? or why are 


0 


the looks of all theſe women 


5 jure you, Canidia ?, by your own children, if Lucina invoked 
aſſiſted at their birth * ; I beſeech you by this vain ornament of 


purple 5, by Jupiter who will 


tell me why you thus frown upon me like a cruel ſtepmother *, 
10 or a ſavage tiger wounded by a dart? As the unhappy youth 
ſtood thus complaining, they ſtript him of his ornaments the 
marks of his quality ', and expoſed his naked body, ſo beauti- 
ful as might have ſoftened the hardened breaſts of the Thracians, 
15 Then Canidia, having her hair diſhevelled and wreathed with 


SNNOTA4TION S. 


1 0 bea venly Powers, eobatever you are. 
At O Deorum quicquid. Quicguid Deorum 
was a common expreſſion among the Ro- 
mans, when all the Gods were implored at 
once, or when they ſwore by them. Livy, 
Book xxjii. Chap. 9 Paucæ bore ſunt, 
intra quas jurantes per quidguid Deo um , 
dextræ dextras jungentes, fidem chſtrinximus. 
© It is but a few hours, ſince invoking all 
© the heavenly Powers, and joining nicht 
© hand to right hand, we bound ourſelves 
by a ſolemn oath.” 

2 So ftern at me alone. All the witches 
had their eyes eagerly fixed upon the boy, 


either the better to carry on their enchant- | 


ments, or preveat his eſcape. Intent is 
probably underſtood, as in that of Livy.— 
Quid in unum intenti omnium oculi? Why 
are the eyes of all intent af en one? | 
3 I conjure you, Canidia. The old ſcho- 


liafſt tells us that Canidiais a feigned name, 


— — 


ſo ſtern at me alone *? J con- 


ſeverely puniſh this wickedneſs; 


ſerpents, 


and that Horace here ſpeaks of acelebrated 
ſorcereſs, called Gratidia, who lived at 
Naples; it being forbid by the laws to 
name any perſon, and revile them. But 
this law was made again talumniators, 
and not againſt thoſe who laſhed only ſuch 
as deſerved cenſure. So far from incur- 
ring any penalty, that they were ſure 0 
the emperor's approbation. Thus, Herace 
is not ſatisfied with ſimply deſigning Car- 
dia by her own name; but further diſtin- 
guiſhes her by that of her father, in the 
firſt Satire of the ſecond Book. 

Canidia Albuti quibus e inimica, vet 

num. | 

Canidia the daughter of Albutius, threaten! 
with her poiſons all thoſe win ſhe bates. 

4 If Lucina invoked aſſiſted at their birth. 
Lucina the ſame with Diana, who aſſiſte 
at the birth of children; and 13 — 
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race the boldneſs to write againſt him, and treat him ſo fatirically 
in this ODE, which, without doubt, he would not have ventured ts 


do, had Menas been as much in favor with Augu/tus, after his ſe- 
cond, as after his firſt revolt. 


This Eyops, therefore, as Dacier obſerves, muſt have been | 
written in the 3oth year of Horace's age, and 717th year of the | 
city; for the year following Menas was flain at the ſiege of 


Helgrade in Pannonia. 


— —— : 


„ A tr ADC AC Ga, * 


Leary — n —— 1 
EPODE V. | 
Inn CaniDiamM Peneficam. 
ORD O. 
AT O Deorum quicquid in ccelo regit Al o pricguid bar. 
Terras & humanum genus, n mo 
Quid iſte fert tumultus? aut quid omnium fore 2 
Vultus in unum me truces? quid, quare, vultus ora- 
Per liberos te, fi vocata partubus 5 %%% apparent traces in 
Lucina veris dfuit 3 
Per hoc inane purpuræ decus precor, adfuit veris partubus 
Per improbaturum hzc Jovem ; 8 bec inarc 
Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut uti = 2 
Petita ferro bellua? IO|guid, cur, intueris me ut 
Ut hæc trementi queſtus ore conſtitit nevcrcay aut uti bellua pe- 
WE fnfgnibus capt pucr, a woes x. 
Impube corpus, quale poſſet impia Hitit infignibus raptis, cor- 
8 Mollire Thracum pectora. pus impube, quale foſ- 
Canidia brevibus implicata viperis „ 
4 Crines & incomptum caput, dia implicata crines & 


| incomptum caput hrevibus viperis, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


ed by Terence, uno Lucina. The ſenſe is, | youth took this habit when twelve years 
it you be a true mother. Juvencius: Ju- old, and continued to wear them till they 
ſtu, legitimis ; legitimi enim partus magis a- | were ſixteen or ſeventeen, and quitted it 
nantur, Si fincera es mater, wt efſe credo, | for the toga wirilis, The young boy, as 
Hecer pro tuo erga pauperes liberos amore, ut | Dacier remarks, conjured Canidia by this 
alterizs quogue filio farcas, * Juſt lawful; | robe, becauſe it was not only a mark of 
for lawful children are moſt loved. If his youth and quality, but alſo becauſe it 


he zou are a true mother, as I believe you | was held ſacred, and given to the youth 
* be, I beſeech you by that love you |to guard them from violences they were 
— bear to your own children, that you will] expvſed to at that age. 
dave compaſſion upon the ſon of an-| 8 Freun upon me like a cruel ſtepmother. 
* other.“ For. Lucina diſdained to affiit The cruelty of ſtepmothers was io remark - 
d unlawful births. able, that vutus novercalis became a pro- 
Wy „ By this wain ornament of purple. verb, to expreſs an angry diſcontented 
ted is was the robe which the Romans call- | look. 
al the pretexta, becauſe it was edged and 7 Ornaments the marks ef bis quaiity, 


fred round with purple, The Roman Theſe were the toga prætexta and a liccle 
"IM. . | E e orna. 


* 
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nts*, commanded that they ſhould burn with magic fire, fire 

of Colchos, wild fig-trees? taken from the ſepulchres, and fune- 
beſmeared with the bl 

the feathers of a night-ſcreech-ow]':, 
and herbs from Iolcos and Iberia“, places fertile in poiſons; 

to all which ſhe added ſome bones ſnatched from the mouth of a 
hungry bitch'*. Upon this 8 

25 and frightful with her briftly hair, like a ſea-urchin'3, or boar 
running from his hot purſuers, ſprinkles the whole houſe with 
Then Veia'”7 whom no remorſe of con- 

30 ſcience could ſtop, with prodigious labor, dug a hole in the 
earth, in which ſhe might bury 
appear but his head, as bodies ſwimming are, covered with wa- 
ter, andſeem ſuſpended by the chin, that hem 
35 the deſire of meat that he could not touch, and which was to be 
changed twice or thrice *® : and when once his 
come dim with ſteadily looking at the forbidden meat, his mar- 
row now deſtitute of moiſture, and liver dried up, might be 2 

40 medicinal compoſition for exciting love“. 8 idle 
Naples, and every neighbouring town, believed that Folia 
— a woman famous for her inſatiable 

heſſalian enchantments could make the 
45 moon and ſtars deſcend from heaven. When all was ready, un- 
relenting Canidia gnawing the uncut nail of her thumb with 
her rotten teeth; great God ! What did ſhe fay ? or rather, 


ANNOTATION 8. 


ral cypreſſes, and e 
20 toad, together wh 


infernal waters“. 


of Ariminum ** was pre 
luſt ; who by her 


ornament in the ſhape of a heart, called 
Bulla, which was put about their neck the 
ſame day they were adorned with the præ- 
texta, and hung down upon their breaſts. 
If they were of any rank, it was of gold 
or filver; if otherwiſe, of copper. 
8 Her bair diſheve/led and <vraatbed 2with 
nts. To increaſe the horror of the de- 
Feription,Camidia is here repreſented as one 
af the Furies, having her hair entwined 


with ſnakes; brovibus, becauſe the ſmaller | from its fearful cry in the night. I bare 


the vipers ate, the more venomous. 
9 Wild fig-irces. Horace here begins 


to enumerate the ingredients. whereof 


Canidia compoſed her philtre. The wild 


fig-tree is remarkable, for that it never; read Cochss, but without toundation. IA. 


blooms or bears fruit; and it was there- 


fore in the number of thoſe that were and, of conſequence, the herbs gathered in 


accounted unlucky. 


10 And cggs beſnieared wwithSthe Hlecd ei,. iq; Bones ſharched' from: the meuth d 6 
# loatbſome toads Somegimes forcerers! hungry bitch. Chabetius : Valent {uri 
made uſe of the blood ometimes of the mim ofa 2 jejund care cerriſay & illus ſa- 
Jungs of theſe creatures; here eggs are 


befmesred with their blood. 


ſeems to come nearct to it in our lan- 
| $U4ZCs 


ſcortiti erecari. The bones 1 : 
1 Night-fcree;b-cwl. Neeturag fri- ungry biteh, 0nd vetted ever wit 

. .* . * . 2. , 5 

. Pliny aff ures us, chat it is impolite! 
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ood of a loathſome 


„ her gown tucked up, 


the boy**, ſo that nothing ſhould 
ight die lowly with 


were be. 


what 


:2 determine prgciſely what kind of bird 
it was that the ancients called“ „fix. 
We know little more about it, than that 
it appeared only in the night-time, and 
was Called firix from its cry. Ovid, 
Book VI. v. 149. of his Foſti: 

Eft illis flrigibus romen ; ſed nominis la- 

Jus 

Cauſa, qued berrerdd fir dere ni#e ſilent, 

The name of the bird is ſtrix; ſo calld 


tranſlated it ſcreecb-erol, as that which 


12 Herbs from Nices ard Iberia» Some 
cos was in Theſſaly, very remote from Ieris, 


theſe places muſt be the more efficacious. 


lid. Saliad Fominis ' walds jejuni ferv't 


jpittles 


EropE V. 


Jubet cupreſſos funebres, 


Et uncta turpis ova ranæ ſanguine, 


Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 


Herbaſque quas & Iolcos atque Iberia 


Mittit venenorum ferax, 


Et oſſa ab ore rapta jejunæ canis, 


Flammis aduri Colchicis. 
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Jubet ſepulchris caprificos erutas, 


pulchris, jubet funebres 
cupreſſos, & ova untia 
anguine turpis randy 
20 |; lumamgue ſtrigit neftur= 
ne, herbaſque quas & 
{Jolcos atque Iberia ferax 
wvenencrum mittit, 3 
M rapta ab ore jejunæ 
canis, aduri flammis Cel- 
chics. At Sagana e 


At expedita Sagana per totam domum 25 |pedita ſpargens Ar 


Spargens Avernales aquas, 


Horret Capillis, ut marinus, aſperis, 


Echinus, aut currens aper. 
Abacta nulla Veia conſcientia, | 
Ligonibus duris humum 


Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus, 


Quo poſſet infofſus puer 
Longo tie 
Inemori ſpectaculo; 


ie bis terve mutatæ dapis 


es aquas per totam do- 
mum, hberret aſperis capil- 
lis, ut echinus mar.nusy 
aut currens aper. 'Lunc 
Veia abacta nulla conſci- 

ent, in gemens laberibus, 
3 exbaurichat bumum du- 


5 ligon.bus, gu infoſſus 


wer longo die nemuPt pe- 
t ſpeftaculo dup:s muta- 
te bis terve; cùm pro- 
| mineret ore, quantum tor 


Cum promineret ore, quantum extant aqua 35 Pera ju; cla mento extart 


Suſpenſa mento corpora : 


Exucta uti medulla, & aridum jecur, 


Amoris eſſet poculum, 
Interminato cum ſemel fixæ cibo 
Intabuiſſent pupulæ. 
Non defuĩſſe maſculæ libidinis 
Ariminenſem Foliam, 
Et otioſa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidum; 


Quæ ſidera excantata voce Theſſala 


Lunamque ccelo deripit. 
Hic irreſectum ſæva dente livido 
Canidia rodens pollicem, 


aquas uti medulla ex- 
uc, & jecur aridum, eſ- 
jet feculum amaris, cam 


* cibo interminatos Et 
otigſa Neapelis, & omne 
40 vcinum ofpidum, credidit 
Foliam Ariminenſem maſ- 
cala libidinis non defu- 
Ys gue excantata vcce 
ql deripit fidera 
lunamque calo, Wie ſæ- 
- va Canidia ridens jls 
45 ; Lats 1 
licem irreſectum dente lis 
wido, guid diait? aut 


ANNOTATION S. 


ſpittle, avail much in love-charms : nay, 
It is reported, that the ſpittle of a very 
ungry man will kill ſerpents. | 
14 dagana, one of Canidia's aſſociates. 
Is Sea-urcbin, There are both land and 
ſea urchins. Horace wompares Canidia to 
the laſt, becauſe its prickles are finer and 
arper, and ſo reſemble more briſtly hair. 
10 Infernal 4vaters. In the original, 
gens Avernales ada. The ancients 
imagined that jt was poſſi ble to deſcend to 
hell by the lake Avernus. Hence the 
waters of that lake are often made to 
ltand for infernal waters. 3 
2 Veia. Another ſorcereſs of Canidia's 


18 19 Bury the bey, Se. Qu pofſet infeſſus 


derſtood here literally for a long ſum- 
mer's day; inaſmuch as the boy might 
live ſeveral days in thoſe circumſtances 
but it means at lengib. It is for this rea- 
ſon, that Horace tells us the diſhes were 
changed twice or thrice ; for every day 
they removed the diſhes they had given 
him the day before, and brought freſh 
ones, that the ſight of them might the 
more quicken his deſires and appetite. 

20 A mcdicinal compoſition for cxcirg 
love» Amoris poculum, the ſame which in 
another place he calls deſiderii feculum, a 
draught to raiſe deſire. 

21 Fdlia of Arimirum. Folia is a fourth 
witch whom Horace introduces into this 
ſociety, She was of Armirum., àpun the 
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what did ſhe not ſay? O Night, and Diana“, you faithful 
50 witneſſes of all my deſigns, who command ſilence, when we 
celebrate our molt ſecret myſteries; now, now come to my aid, 
and pour all your vengeance upon my enemies. While the moſt 

$5 ſavage beaſts, overcome with ſoft ſleep, are concealed in the 
frightful obſcurity of the woods, may the dogs of Suburra?? 
bark at this old adulterer, expoſed to'the laughter of all, and 
done over with an ointment the moſt perfect that my hands 

60 ever made. But what's the matter? Why are my preparation 
leſs powerful than thoſe, of cruel Medea“, wherewith ſhe re- 

..  venged herfelf upon her haughty rival, the daughter of potent 
Creon, who was taken off the very day of her marriage by a poi- 


65 ſoned robe, with which ſhe had preſented her? 


And yet ng 


herb nor root, concealed in the moſt inacceſſible mountains, 
have eſcaped my diſcovery. This faithleſs man lies peaceably 
with all my rivals upon beds anointed with an eſſence that in- 
7% ſpires him with oblivion“. Alas! he is proof againſt my phil- 


tres by 
wretc 


the {kill of ſome ſuperior ſorcereſs. O Varus, unhappy 
! whom cruel ſufferings await, I will force you back to 


my embraces by uncommon draughts; and your inclinations 


75 


once fixed upon me, all the enchantments of the Marſfi ** ſhall 
not be able to recover them. 


I 


repare a philtre far more 


powerful and efficacious than the firſt, that ſhall entirely conquer 
your difdain : and the heavens ſhall ſooner fink below the fea, 


80 


and the earth ſpread herſelf above them, than you ceaſe ſo to 


burn with love to me, as pitch with the devouring flames. At 
theſe terrible words the child ſtrove no more to ſoften their 
unrelenting breaſts by his prayers and tears; but, at a loſs in what 


85 


manner to break ſilence, he poured out againſt them the impre- 


*' cations of Thyeſtes “. Sorcery, ſays he, may overturn the order 
of nature, and confound right and wrong, but it can never 
hinder vengeance from purſuing the wicked, I will load you with 

go imprecations ; ſuch imprecations as no victims ſhall be able to ex- 
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borders of the Adriatic ſea, now Ri- 
mini. 

22 0 Night, and Diana. Dacier: It was 
uſual for ſorcerers to addreſs the moon 
and the night, becauſe they were the con- 
Nant witneſses of their abominations - -- 
Thus Medea in the Seventh Book of the 
Metamorphoſes : 

' Nox, ait, arcanis fidiſſima- 

Tuque triceps Hecate, que ceftis corſcia) 


noſtris, 
of 


Adjutrixque wenis. 
our myſtemes 3 and yen; Diana, whe e 


0 Night, ſays ſhe, thou faithfu! evitreſs 
and fabor our deſigns. 


plate. 


23 Dogs of Suburra. Suburra was one of 
the ſtreets of Rome, between mount Ces 
and Eſquilinus. It was much infeſted with 
courtezans, who made it their ordinary 
place of rendezvous. This is a very fat:- 
rical ſtroke upon Yarus, who is no bettet 
aſed in this Ode than Canidias _ 

24 Illalca; ſ:e Ode iii. of this Book. 

25 Oblivien. He fleeps upon beds ano1nt- 
ed with drugs that inſpire oblivion. This 
is a very happy thought. Canidia ber- 
ſpeaks quite in character, as one who be- 
lieved nothing could be done but by ©" 
help of charms and philtres, 6Th 
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piate“ From che moment that I expire through your cry. 
elty, I will haunt you as a nightly fury; my ghoſt ſhall with 
crooked nails tear ee faces, for ſuch is the power of the 

95 Gods Manes*?; conſtantly rouzing unquiet ay ay 
fears that will not ſuffer you to enjoy a moment's ſleep. The 
mob, purſuing you with ſtones here and there through the ſtreets, 
ſhall bruiſe your loathſome carcaſes; and the wolves and Eſqui- 

too lian vultures ** ſhall tear to pieces your unburied limbs: and 
my diſconſolate parents, who, alas! contrary to their hopes 
and wiſhes, have lived to ſee my fata] end, ſhall have the con- 
ſolation of being witneſſes to this agreeable ſpectacle. 

ANNOTATIONS. 
ſerved vp to him the ſon of his — 29 For ſuch is the power of the Cedi 
embraces. | Manes. To them nothing was impoſſible, 
18 Imprecations that no wiftims can ex-| The ancients attributed to ghoſts nails, 

Fiate, The ancients were of opinion that! flambeaus, chains, whips, Sc. 

nothing could prevent the effect of theſe] 30 Eſguilian wultares. Eſquiling alite, 

imprecations. Hence Play, lib. xxviii.} The birds bf prey that haunted this hill, 
cap. 21. Defigi diris deteflationibus nemo non Here they buried the poor. This was al- 


metuit. There are none but gdicad much the! ſo the place of public puniſhment, and 
effedt of bitter imprecaticns. 88 covered over witk bone. 


» " 9 — 


The K Ex. 
TH> is perhaps one of the moſt ſatirical and ill-natured pieces 
of all antiquity. Horace writes againſt Canidia, a celebrated 
ſorcereſs of thoſe Aye, and reproaches her with her barbarity, in 
cruelly taking away the life of an innocent youth of quality, = 
. x * ** TY © ' a 3 ; , 7Y 6 


A 
— * 


E P OD E VI. 
Againſt CassIVs SEVERUS, 
An ill-natured and abuſive poet. 


HY, good for nothing dog, do you thus bark at harmlels 
Y'V ftrangers*, but turn tail at the approach of a wolf! 
Turn, wretch, if yon dare, your vain threats againſt me, who 
5 know how to bite again. For I, like a dog of Epirus or Laco- 
* nia?, the faithful friend of ſhepherds, prick up my ears * - 
"P ” „ fl 18 
ANNOTATION Ss. 


Y Bayh at barmleſs rangers. Horace) gers, as they paſſed by, or entered - 

ere compares this Caſſius Severus to | houſe, but fled upon the ſight oi 
cowardly dog, who barked only at ftran- 
WB. n * „ * fs { 
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Quin ubt perire juſſus expiravero, [piatur mulls wiftime. 
Nocturnus occurram furor, Quin ubi juſſus perite ex- 


| - X firavero, occurram furot 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis un uibus nocturnut, umbraque pe- 
(Que vis Deorum eſt Manium); — vultus cur vis Lon 
. — — 2 OUs E VIS e eorum 
Et inquietis aſſidens præcordiis, 95 \Manims & « A pen 
Pavore ſomnos auferam. i [cordiis inquietis, auferam 
Vos turba vicatim, hine & hinc ſaxis petens, |/-m7z fue. Tuba, 
Contundet obſcœnas anus; — vicatim binc & 
3 a 1 is, contundet ch - 
Poſt inſepulta membra different lupi 


ſcarnas amis; paſt lupi 
Et Eſquilinæ alites: too & alites Eſuilinæ 2 


! «4.7 ; rent, diſcerpent, inſepzl- 
Neque hoc parentes (heu! mihi ſuperſtites) ee — - 


Effugerit ſpectaculum. erit hoc aculum pa + 
5 F rentes, 1 * nubi. - 
ANNOTATIONS. 


31 And wy diſconſslate parents, Theſ?, ſaw their grief for his death, and knew 
two lines, ſays Dacier, are full of paſ-| that it would he ſome conſolation to them, 
ſion and tenderneſs. The laſt thoughts|to ſee vengeance fall upon thoſe wretches 
of this child are for his parents. He fore · that had occaſioned it, 


** — 


The KEV. 


ſhe might accompliſh her deſigns upon Varus. He explains at large 
the preparatives to his execution, the manner gf it, and her deſign; 
to compole of his marrow and dried liver, a philtre to beget love. 
Dacier obſerves a certain delicacy in Horace's manner of throwin 
an air of ridicule upon Varus, which, if underſtood, cannot fai 
very much to divert the reader, and make him ſenſible that the 
Opt was meant as much againſt Varus as Canidia. 


—_—_— —_— — —— . . ꝗ 0 
— —_—_— — — _—_— 
— —  —— "—_— 


— — — _- 


E PO D E VI. 


In Cass1UuM S EVE RU M, 


Poctam maledicum & petulantem. 


ORD O. 
VID immerentes hoſpites vexas, canis, | (Canis, ignavus advers 


, ſum lupos, quid vexas 
Ignavus adverſum lupos : . beſpites immerentes # Quin, 
Quin huc inanes, ſi potes, vertis minas, cur non, vertit buc mina: 


8. me remorſurum petis? _—_ 1 22 me 
am uali rem JUrMM am gu 
oe 


aure ſublata agam per altas 


ANNOTATION S. 9 
*Adeg of Epirus or Laconia. Horace 10 were held in very great eſteem. Molaſſut. 


— —y 


——] 


©ted; here to a great and conrageous dog, Des Prez ; Canis ingen: & vd ex E- 
lech a thoſe of Efirus and Lacenia, which FE 8 4 ire 


* 
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. fight of the fierceſt animals, and vigorouſly purſue them through 

the ſnow. You, after having filled the grove with your ugly 

10 howling ?, greedily fly to meat that is thrown out to you, 

Take care, take care: for I am always ready to fall with triple 

fury upon the wicked; as that deſpiſed ſon-in-law *, who took 

ſo ſevere a reyenge upon the perfidious Lycambe, or Hipponax, 

15 the mortal enemy of Bupalus 5. It is not my way, when at- 

tacked, to whine and cry like an infant, wao knows not how to 
revenge himſelf. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Piro, ubi Populi quondam fuere Molaſi. A he firſt raiſed a noiſe and outcry, and af. 
great ſtrong dog, ſuch as were uſually bred] terwards ſuſfered himſelf to be bribed toſi- 
in Epirus, formerly called Molaſſa, from a| lence, like thoſe dogs who were quiet up- 
cople of that name who ſettled in it.] on having a bit of bread thrown to them. 
Falens Lacon: Canis agilitate commenda-| 4 As that deſjiſed ſon-in-law, Axel i 
tiſſimus, © Laconis Pelefonncfi regiane. Al lochus, a poet of the iſle of Paros, who is 
og greatly valued for his agility and] ſaid to have firſt invented Jambic verſes. 
ſwiftneſs, from Laconia a region of Pe-| Lycambe had promiſed him his daughter 
hyonneſus. | Neobule in marriage; but repenting after. 
3 When you have filled the grove <vith your| wards, refuſed to make good his word, 
Baroling. Ne here reproaches Severus, that! Archilochus, provoked at the injuſtice _ 
im, 


* 
„ _ 4 —_ 


5 The KEV. 
HERE is nothing fo difficult to tame, as a ſatirical ill- natured 
writer, who never appears in print but with a deſign to re- 
vile and abuſe. Caſſius Severus, the orator, was of this ſtamp; he 
attacked every body without diſtinction, not ſo much as ſparing the 
chief of Auguſtus's court, of either ſex; which drew upon him 
the hatred of all the world, and Augu/tus was obliged to decree, 
that informations ſhould be given againſt ſuch 46 and their 
weitings, that they might be puniſhed and ſuppreſſed. He was ſoon aſter 
baniſhed to Crete. Horace, to cure him of this hurtful turn, wrote this 


Opt 


—— * 
ed 


* 2 


E POD E VII. 
To the PEOPLE of ROME. 
He inveighs againſt the civil war. 


WV Hither, oh! whither do you run deluded men*? Why 

| are your ſwords fo lately ſheathed now again fitted to 
your right hands? Is it becauſe too little Roman blood has been 
5 ſpilt by land and ſea*? Alas, it is not that the Roman army 


may 
4NNOTATIONS. | 


Deluded men. In the original ſcelgſti, pey, and his followers, becauſe they car- 
wickgd men; ſo Horace calis young Pom-| ried arms againſt their country, and # 
: | | prince 


i 
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Agam per altas aure ſublati nives, nives, gualis aut Malus, 
Quæcundus præcedet fera. pry CORE. 
Tu, cum tuncnda voce compleſti nemus, cam compleſti nemus tree 
Projectum odoraris cibum. . 10 mend weee, edvraris pro- 
Cave, cave: namque in mailos aſperrimus e rd rem rey 
. 's 
Parata tollo cornua 41 malos tollo cornua paruta; 
Qualis Lycambæ ſpretus infido gener, gualis gener ſpretus infido 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo, p „ a befis 
A f. . t d . . pa . I quis me Feti- 
u, 11 quis atro dente me petiverit, 15 |werit dente atro, an flelo 
Inultus ut flebo puer? E inultus puer ? 


ANNOTATIONS. 


him, wrote a poem againſt him in Iambic!) $ Hipponax, the mortal enemy of Bupalus, 
verſe, ſo ſatirical and i!l-natured, that both| Bufalus and Anthermus were two celebrated 
the father and daughter hanged them- painters, brothers, who had drawn a pic- 
ſelves in deipair. We f-2 then the reaſon; ture of the poet Higpenax, and repreſented 
why Horace calls Lycambe, infido, perfidi-| him in a very ridiculous manner. He, in 
cus, who has no regard to his promiſe z revenge, wrote a very ſatirical poem againſt 
and Archilechis, gener ſpretus, the deſpiſed] them. Some ſay they hanged themſelves; 
ſon-in-law, becauſe his pretended father-| others, that, aſhamed to appear any more 
in-law refuſed to give him his daughter, at Epheſus, they left it. 

after he had promiſed it. | 


1 _ 


: The Kev. 
One againſt him, where he very ſatirically compares him to a dog 
that barked without any provocation; that attacked the innocent and 
feeble, but was afraid to engage with ſuch as might be his match. 
We find, however, that he was incorrigible ; not even his baniſh- 
ment into the iſle of Crete, which happened ſoon afterwards, could 
tame him; for, ten years after the death of Auguſtus, Tiberius was 
obliged to baniſh him to the iſle of Seriphus, where he died. 

It is uncertain when this OpE was written; Dacter thinks it 
was in the latter part of the poet's life, 


= E P O D E VI. 


Ad PoPULUM ROMAN Uu. 
Deteſtatio bellorum civilium. 


tt. 
— 


0 R D 0. 
(FD quo ſceleſti ruitis? aut cur dexteris | 5 9, qud Vue 
28 I tis aut Cur Es 
Pari Ap tantur enſes conditi | conditi aptantur dexteris ? 
arumne campis atque Neptuno ſuper | Parimne Latini ſar- 
W uſum eſt Latini ſanguinis ? guinis fuſum eft Hife, 
Non ut ir "3; campis atque Neptuno © 
ſuperbas invidæ Carthaginis 31 
miles ureret ſuperbas arce: 


| ANNOTATIONS. 

prince eminently favored by: the Gods. Neptuno. Campis, in the plains of Philippi; 

y land and fea, Campis e Nip on the Milan ſea, 1 
PM 3 a 
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may deſtroy the haughty towers of Carthage our rival; or that 
the Britons hitherto unconquered* may be led in triumph through 
the ſacred way *: but that Rome may periſh by her own right 


10 hand, according to the wiſhes 


of the R Nor is this ob- 


ervable either in wolves or lions 5, who exerciſe their rage on 
beaſts of a different kind. Is it a blind fury, or ſome ſuperior 
force, that thus 2 you? Are your crimes the cauſe? An- 
15 ſwer. They are ſilent“; paleneſs ſeizes their countenances, 
and their minds are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. It is certain 
fo: it is the murder of Remus7?; it is his innocent blood that 
has been ſo fatal to his poſterity, and drawn down upon us the 


20 vengcance of the gods. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 The Britons bitherto unconguered. For 
altho' Julius Cæſar had made two expedi- 
tions into Bri:cin, yet he had rather ſhown 
the way to conqueſt, than actually brought 
theſe people under ſubjection, who, after 
his departure, thought no more of the 


| treaty they had entered into with him. 


+ Led in triumph through the ſacred way. 
From the entrance of the ſacred: way to 
the Roman Forum was a continued deſcent, 
and an afcent from the Forum to the 


Capitol, which was properly called che. 
Cap toluus. Hence Iarace ſays, en 


facra cateratus Vide 


S Nor is this obſervable either in wolee 
or lions. Pliny, Proem. Lib. 7. Cetera 
animalia in ſuv genere probs degunt; con- 
gregari wvidemus, & flare contra diſſimilia, 
Leenum feritas inter ſe non dimicat; ſerpen- 
tum 2 non petit ſerfentes 5 nec maris gui. 
dem belluæ niſi in diverſa genera ſewiun : 
at Berculè homini plurima ex bomine ſunt na- 
la, Other creatures live at peace with 
© theirown kind; and join together only to 
© attack thoſe of a different fpecies. The 
natural fierceneſs of lions does not thew 
© itſelf in fighting againſt one another; 

| | 6 ſer- 


The K Ex. 


human body, which, if not 


CIVIL. war in a ſtate is like an inflammatory fever in the 


timely prevented, threatens de- 


ſtruction to the whole man. Rome had already ſuffered much from 
inteſtine broils; and now again freſh commotions were raiſed by 
Sextus Pompeins, who breaks the treaty of peace he himſelf had 


— - — my HS 1 o 
» — w 4.7 2 * — . = 


agreed to. Horace, alarmed at the danger his country was in, 
writes this beautiful poem, and inveighs againſt the turbulent ſſi- 


rit of Pompey's faction, who threatened the empire with ruin. It ic 


not, ſays he, to frght againſt the enemies of the ſtate that you take 
| | « 


Eyope VII. Q. HORATII FLAC CI. 


Romanus axces ureret; 
Intactus aut Britamus ut deſcenderet 
Sacra catenatus via: 
Sed ut, ſecundurp vota Parthorum, ſui 
Urbs hæc periret dextera. 


1 


427 
inv idæ Cartbaginis; aut 
it intaftus Britanmus de- 
ſcenderet catenatus ſacrd4 
vid: ſed ut hæc urbs, ſe- 
cundum wota Part herum, 
periret ſua dexterd. At. 


: : | ; a neque lupis unguam hic mos 
Neque hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus Fut, net leonibus feru, niſt 


nquam, niſi in diſpar, feris. in diſpar ſevire. Furorne 

| 2 : - ( CACUKS rap t vos, an vis 

Furorne czcus, an rapit vis acrior, | r 
An culpa? Reſponſum date. re hoe Tacent; & 
Tacent ; & ora pallor albus inficit, 15 4ʃbus pallor inficit ora, 


menteſque perculſa ſupent. 

Menteſque perculſæ ſtupent. 1 | 

Sic eſt: acerba fata Romanos agunt, Romanos, ſeeluſque necis 

Sceluſque fraternæ necis, 3 uty ex quo, cruar | 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi facer immerentis Remi ne- 


Sacer nepotibus cruor | petibus fluxit in terram. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


© ſerpents never attack ſerpents; nor dc} vil wars to the decree of the Fates; that 
« ſea-monſters rage againſt thoſe of the would be, in a manner, to declare the Ro- 1 
own - kind: but innumerable are the evils} mars innocent, contrary to his defign.--- 
« which men ſuffer from each other.“ {| Acerba fata, ſceluſque fraternæ necis, is an 
6 They are ſilent. We have in theſe twoſexpreſlion which the Greeks call & d 


verſes a beautiful image of thoſe whoſeſ pn, When one and the ſame thing is fe- 
conſciences reproach them tor their parated int» two: for it implies the ſame 
crimes. 


: as fata accrba ob ſcelus fraternæ necis ; and 
7 It is the murder of Remuss Acerba ge, 1.41 is here put for Di acarki, 


ata Romanos agunt. Dacier: We are not Di bu. as the old ſchotiaft h 
to ſuppoſe that Horagg here aſcribes the ei- l A. 2 as very well 


up arms; it is not to humble haughty Carthage, or bring under the | 
yoke the remote Britons ; but by a barbarity not to be equalled 


among the moſt ſavage animals, that Rome may fall by its own i 


1 and the Parthians may have their wiſhes accompliſhed in 4 
Il, g 


Des Prez and Du Hamel will have it, that this Ops was written q 
in the year of the city 717; Radellius, in 718; Dacier and Fuvencius, 
in 716. According to this laſt computation, it was in the 29th of 
thrace's age, and 35 before CHRIST ; 1774 years ago. 


o 


EPODE 


| 
| 
4 
i 
: 
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E PO D E VIII. 


To a Lascivious OLD Woman: 
AND is it for you loathſome 2nd deformed by old age thus 
to inquire, why my ſtrength and vigor is decayed? you 
whofe teeth are yellow, and forehead full of wrinkles ; | 


What though you are rich and nobly born, and your 

friends at your funeral, carry the images of a long train of 

10 anceſtors? What though no matron walks the ftreets adorned 
with richer or finer jewels ? 


— * * 7 1 Ss _— 


EPO DE IX. 
To Mx ENAS. 


He anticipates the pleaſure which he foreſees will arife 
from AuGusTvus's victory over Ax TON and 
CLEOPATRA at Adlium. 


WIEN, O dear Mæcenas, when ſhall I drink with you, joyful 

at Czſar's vitory* (fo Jupiter hath thought meet), rich 
wine of Czcubum reſerved for fich happy days? When en- 
5 tertained in your ſtately palace“, ſhall I hear the agreeable con- 


| cert 
ANNOTATIONS. 


r AtCeſar's victory. Horace ſpeaks y 2 Stately palace. In the original ſub 


one already aſſured of Ceſar's victory over| altã demo. Dacier: The houſes of great 
Antony and Cleopatra. | men 
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E POD E VIII. 
In LIBIDINOSAM AN uu. 
; ORD O. 
R OGARE longo putidam te ſeculo, - | JEcetne te Puder 


Vires quid enervet meas ? 
Cum fit tibi dens ater, & rugis vetus cum fit tibi dens ater, & 
Frontem ſenectus exaret ; vetys ſenetus exaret for- 
Hietque turpis inter aridas nates 33 
Podex, velut crudæ bovis. 
Sed incitat me pectus, & mammz putres, 
Equina quales ubera; 
Venterque mollis, & femur tumentibus Þ 


longs feculo rogare, 


guid ene, wel wires meas 


I 


** 


Exile ſuris additum. | 10 io beate; 
Eſto beata; funus atque imagines * A : 
Ducant tr 1umphales tuum; nec fit marita qua ambu- 
Nec fit marita quz rotundioribus let onfra rotundicriban 
Onuſta baccis ambulet. 15888 
(Quid, quod libelli Stoici inter ſericos 15 


Jacere pulvillos amant? 
Illiterati num minds nervi rigent? | 
Minüſve languet faſcinum ? 


Quod ut ſuperbo provoces ab inguine, 
Ore allaborandum eft tibi. 20 


——_— 


” 


— — Py 


—  — — 


EPODE IX. 


Ad M ®#CENATEM. 


Preſentit . voluptatem mox futuram ex victorid Aucusrr 
adverſum AnNTONIUM & CLEOPATRAM apud Actium. 


ORD O. 
Uando repoſtum Cæcubum ad feſtas dapes, Gade, O 2 
. cenas bam Ego 
1 Victore lætus Oæſare, : tecum, Letus Ceſare vic 
ecum ſub alta (lic Jovi gratum) domo, tore, ob victoriam Au- 
Beate Mæcenas, bibam, e! 4 — 2. — 2 
. ——_— A rum Fcubum rep ſium 
_ miſtum tibiis carmen hrs, Fr 1 
Hac Dorium, illis Barbarum: demo, Iyr6 ſonante cum ti- 
biis miſtum carmen, bac Do- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


men were uſually very high, becauſe they had, in the front of his palace, a coloſſf 
Lorneg che front with lofty pillars. Nerd of 120 feet. But perhaps Horace uſes t 


EX 
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cert of the Doric harp? joined with two Phrygian flutes? It is 
the ſame you lately gave us, when Sextus Pompeius the general, 
who valued him Fon being the ſon of Neptune, was driven 

10 oft of the Sicilian ſeas, and his ſhips burnt, after he had threat- 
ened the city of Rome with the chains he had taken from a et 

of treacherous ſlaves* his followers. A Roman (how will it 
find credit with 1 ) I ay, a Roman ſoldier carries arms 

15 ſubject to the command of a woman®, and obeys the orders of 
a troop of vile eunuchs; and the ſun beholds an infamous ca- 
nopy 7 amidſt the Roman enſigns. Two thouſand Gauls* dif. 
uſted at this turned their horſe towards Czfar's camp; and the 
1 of the enemy's ſhips ſtationed on the left hand are hid 

20 in the harbourꝰ . Divine triumph ! do you delay the chariots 
of gold, and the oxen that have never yet felt the yoke, Di- 
vine triumph **! you never led back to Rome a greater gene- 
ral; neither Marius from the Jugurthine war, nor Scipio from 

25 the African, although his valor raiſed him a noble monument 
in the overthrow of Carthage. The enemy vanquiſhed by land 
and ſea quit their purple robes ** to put on a habit of 
mourning: and fly with contrary winds either to Crete famous 

30 for its hundred cities, or the Syrtes agitated by the ſouth-wind, 
or are driven up and down in the fea unable to hold any certain 
courſe. Bring hither, boy, larger cups, and pour out Chian or 


Leſbian 
ANNOTATIONS. 


expreſſion, in ſpeaking of Mzcexas's houſe | Fuvencine, vel quid prei's aliguet martini 
becauſe of a remarkable tower on it that|jecundis «fs erat, wel quid ipfius fater eln 
overlooked the whole city, and which| imperium mar:s tenzerat; either on account 
elſewhere he calls, of his on ſucceſs in ſome ſea- fights, or 

NMolem propinguam nubibus arduis. becauſe his father had formerly held the 

A tower that almeſt reaches the clouds, | dominion of che ſeas, 

3 The Doric barp joined with tavwo Phry-| $ With the chains he bad taken from « 
gian flutes, Dacier: The ancients had!ſer of treachercus ſlaves. The young 
three principal times or meaſures in mu- Pompey had received into his ſervice a 
fic, the Deric, the Lydian, and the Phry-l great number of ſaves, and rewarded theo: 

ian. The firſt was grave and majeſtic,| with their liberty, Wich this army he 
the fecond ſharp and ſhrill, and the third a, endeavoured toteduce Rome to that ſlavery, 
mixture of the other two, The Romans from which he had freed his treacherous 
made uſe of theſe ſeveral kinds of muuc, followers. f 
in their concerts, as the occaſion and fub-} © Subje to the commar# of a wwmrare 
ject required; the Doric, in ſerious mat- Antony was 19 far enſlaved to (ef atra, 
ters; the Lydian, in gay and ſprightly ſub-, taat he accepted ſeveral charges-under 
jets; and the Phrypian, on occaſions' her, and followed her chariot on foot 
where religion dore a part. Sometimes, through the cities; and the Romar: troop» 
to render the harmony more complete, thought it an honor to ſerve in her guards, 
they mixt them, as in the concert Hſ--ace and bear upon their ſhields the name dt 
mentions here of two flutes with one harp. C:rzpurtra, 
But as the muſic of the ancieats is now! 7 Ar infamous caraty. A Kind of tent 
entirely loſt, it is not needful to inſi any; or paviiiva made ute of by the Ee ypitar 
longer upon this ſubject. ladies, to guard them from the gnats ane 
Who waiued himjelf on bring the ſon of flies, wherewirh that country is very Murs 
NMettune. He glorted in this title, fays infeſtra, by reefou of the nea:ncts we; 
f 29 
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Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 


ricum modum, illis Pbry- 
Dux fugit uſtis navibus, gium? Ut nuper fecimus, 
a Wo wine an ſcùm Neptunius dux, Sex- 
Minatus urbi vincla, quæ tus Pompeius, as frets 
Servis amicus perfidis. 10 S.culo fugit uftis na; - 
Romanus (eheu, poſteri negabitis), Ee, minatus inj icere urbj 
t , vincula, que amicus de- 
Emancipatus fœminæ : l fervis fen 
Fert vallum & arma miles, & ſpadonibus Remanus ebeu, prſtert 
Servire rugoſis poteſt; , Lee 
TTY . nus An- 
Interque ſigna (turpe!) militaria 3 quam, miles fert voltum 
Sol aſpicit CONOPEUm., — arma emancipatus fe - 
Ad hunc frementes verterunt bis mille equos | ine, & imo poref jer- 
n: vire ſpador:ibus r geſi; 
Galli, canentes Cæſarem; folgue aſditit ( n P- 
Hoſtiliumque navium portu latent nopeuvt inter ſigna milita- 
Puppes finiſtrorsum ſitæ. 20 a. Ad bunc Galli fre- 
EY 1 1880 1 wentes werteri:mt bis mille 
Is 8 a , u 73a ra 3 mo — Cajurem ; 
5 ntact =O r pegue boflilium nawvium 
[5 triumphe ; nec Jugurthino parem r e 
Bell taſti 0 cem: ts. Hi trinmpbe ; * my 
or epor i * 5 : Yaris aurens currus, in- 
"_ Africano, cui ſuper Carthaginem 25 t bete. 15 trium- 
irtus ſepulcrum condidit. be; nec reportafti parem 
Terri . Ms hoftis Puniceo ducem bells TFugurthing ; 
erra marique victus hoſtis Punic ncque African, cui wirtus 
Lugubre mutavit ſagum: | condidit ſeputcbrum fare 
Aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus Carthagmeme Heſtis vie. 
SD . us Terra Marque muta i? 
Ventis iturus non ſuis, 30 


5 : lugubre f:gum Punica 
Exercitatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, | (i. &. matavit Punicum 
Aut fertur incerto mari. | 
C eren iturus eſt Cretan nobilem 
a actores a er uc > Cypnos, centum urbibus wentis ron 
t China vina aut eſbia ; {ſais (adverſis), aut fei- 

Hy tes exercitatas Noto, aut fertur incerto mari. Puer, affer buc j'yphos capaciores, & 


wma Chia aut 
ANNOTATION S. 


fea, and the frequent inundations of 22 ready to fly on the firſt oceafiun, the ſtern 
9" It was infamous for ſoldiers to uſel of them was concealed ; for the prows * 
it, who ought to be inured to all kind off out towards the ſea, ready, tv cut the 
hardſhips; and, perhaps, Horace means waves when the Ggnal was given. They 
here to reproach Autcny for having it in| are further ſaid to be ſtationed on the left 
pcs 1 * 1 or prætorium. _ r e Lees. * 8 
109 thouſand Gawls. Beides the two| Egypt and Alexandria; for When one 

hoſtile fleets, there were alſo two land- looks from the purt of Actium towards the 
mies, of which latter two thouſand Cauli, ſea, Italy is upon the right, and Ag 
— from Antony, Joi ned A guftu's :=--| upon the left hand. BP 

04s, on the Gth Book of the An id 2 10 Divine triumph. Id triumpbhe; ſce 
Nam tra gſierunt ad Auguftum ab Antonio the note upon Oue ti. Book IV. 
du mllia equitumy fer guos eft victarnun Tugque dum procedis, Io triumphe. 
gy oh 2 two thouſand horſe defert-! 4 uit ther purple Kg 2 lus 
ng Antony fled to Auguſtus, which contri-; gubre mutawit ſagum. This is the figure 
duted greatly to the — [Called 3 when the order of the 
. 9 The flerns of ths encmy"s ſhips are bid, words is changed, The natural ſtrucure 
i the barbuur, Cleopatra's ihips, which|of them is, rab Pi ? ,a; lus 
Were placed behind Astny's. As theſe grbri, E 
M were in the eatrance of the ha. bor, 12 Clan 


ſagum lugubri): ile aut 


* 
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Leſbian wine **; or rather give me ſome wine of Cæcubum, 
35 to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and drive away nauſeous fumes, 
It is expedient to alleviate our concern and anxiety about Au. 
guſtus with a cheerful glaſs. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


12 Chian or Leſbian wine. The wine of | the wines that were imported from beyond 
CEios or Leſbos, and, generally ſpeaking, all N ſez, 


— 
9 


| The Ke v. 


7 HERE is no virtue that recommends a man more to the eſtecm 
of thoſe with whom he converſes, than gratitude z and at the 
fame time it is ſo obvious and reaſonable a duty, that ve expect it in 
all, and look upon them as moniters who are without it. It is often 
out of our power to make a ſuitable return for a favor received; 
but every one may be grateful ; and a man of real humanity and 
good-nature takes more pleaſure in beſtowing favors upon thoſe 
who receive them with crateful hearts, than on ſuch as are able to 
requite them in kind. Horace ſeems to have poſſeſſed this virtue in 
a 


VIE _ 


E PO D E KX. 
Againſt M vius the Poet. 


To whom he wiſhes a ſhipwreck. 


PHE ſhip ſets ſail with unlucky aufpices, carrying loathſome 
Mzvius*. Remember, O ſouth-wind, to beat both the 
fides of this veſſel] with tempeſtuous waves. May the fatal 

5 eaſt-wind, ſwelling the fea, deſtroy her tackle, and break in 
pieces the oars. May the impetuous north-wind rage with the 
fame fury, as when it overthrows the ſhaking oaks upon the 
high mountains: and may no friendly ſtar appear in that diſ- 
10 mal night, when fatal Orion ſets 2. May you fail in a ſea no 
calmer than it was to the victorious army of the Greeks , when 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Loathſome Mævius. A wretched poet O Mævius; the ſame may alſo Barn 
of thoſe times, equally odious both to foxes, and milk be-goats. By this, fas 
Virgil and Heraces Virgil. Ecl. III. Dacier, he would have us to underſtand, y 
Qui Bawium non edit, amet tua carmina, Pomfonius Sabinus has very woll 1 
Mzvi ; it, that ſuch as love theſe vile poets, ought 
Argue idem jungat <.!pes, £& mulgeat alſo tolove filthineſs and naſtineſs, ore 
birces. abways among foxes and he- goats, whic 4 

He *vbo bates not Bavlue, may {ru thy won le, thovg 
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vel, quod fluentem nauſeam coerceat, 35 | ny = metire 
Metire nobis Cæcubum. * 3 2 
Curam metumque Cæſaris rerum juva tem. Fuvat ſelvere 
ci Lyæo ſolvere. Curam metumque rerum 

Dul Cæſaris dulci Lyæo. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſea, were fo much eſteemed at Rome, that, | they did not offer their gueſts above 
in their moſt ſplendid entertainments, | one cup of them. 


et, _— — — «ili. —— — —— 
— _—_ 


The K Ex. ü 

a very high degree. He is ready, on every occaſion, to teſtify his 
affection to e, and his patron Mæcenas. This Eropk was 
written to ſhew 
tium. The poet convinces us how nearly he concerned himſelf in 
every thing that regarded Auguſtus or Mæcenas; inſomuch that their 

fortune and ſucceſs was, to him, the moſt deſirable thing in 
ife. 


Dacier and Des Prez place this EyoDE in the 722d year of the 
city, and 19 before CHRIS TH; making it 1768 years old. | 


om. 


— —_— 
M— ——— 


r 
—— — 


EPODE X. 


In M#av1iuM Pottam, 


Cui precatur naufragium. 

| | | ORD O. 
A L A ſoluta navis exit alite, { Avis exit ſolute 
Ferens olentem Mzvium. | Portu maldalite, 
Vt horridis utrumque verberes latus, _ N e 
Auſter, memento fluctibus. ut ver deres utrumgue 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverſo mari, 5 /atus borridis fluibus, 
ractoſque remos differat. N. K. ws 
Inſurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus remeſque fraffos, Aqui : 
it trementes ilices : lo inſurgat, quantusy 
Nec ſidus atra note amicum appareat, ana —_— mo 
Qui triſtis Orion cadit. 10 | trementes altis monti- 


bus : nee fidus amicum appareat atrâ note, qud triſtis Orion cadit. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


though the moſt ſtinking of all creatures, Sed wides quanto trepidet tumultu 
ue not yet ſo loathſome as theſe poets.| Pronus Orion. 


ence we may ſee the reaſon of the ex-| Tou ſee with what Noiſe Orion haſtens te 
pelſion, olentem Mavim, in the original, | bis ferting - 


. * Fatal Orion ſets. For the ſetting of Orion} 3 The wiforicus SY ef the Greeks, 
| The 


is . tempeſtuous. Ode xx vil. Book III. 
ot. J. . 


is joy on occaſion of the famous victory at Ac- 
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las after having burnt Troy transferred her rage to the ſhip 


* that carried impious Ajax. 
10 crew, what deadly palenefs, 


by 


O how much fatigue awaits the 
unmanly ejaculations, and yain 


rayers to angry Jupiter yourſelf; when the Ionian bay * raiſed 
the murmuring ſouth-wind ſhall break the ſhip in pieces 


But ſhould you, ftretched upon the winding ſhore, become a 


15 rich prey to the fea-birds; I 
goat and lamb. 


will ſacrifice to the Tempeſts* ; 


ANNOTATION S. 


The Grecian army, in returning from 
Trey, were overtaken by a ſtorm, and ſhip- 
wrecked upon a rock or promontory of the 
iſland of Eubea, called Capbareus. This 
misfortune was owing to the treachery of 
Nauplius, king of Eubea, whoſe fon Pala- 
medes the Greeks had treacheroufly accuſed, 
and put to death. Nauplius, in revenge, 
ſeeing the Grecian fleet ſtruggling with the 
ſtorm, ordered lights to be held out in the 
night, from this rock. The Greeks, by 
this Ggnal, taking it for a harbour, were 
ſhipwrecked againſt it, Fax, after the 
loſs of his ſhip, having eſcaped upon a 
rock, Pallas overthrew him by a thun- 
derbolt. That Goddeſs was juſtly in- 


_ 


cenſed againſt him for raviſhing Caſſandr,, 
the daughter of Priam, in her temple.— 
Herace here, as Virgil in his Aneis, aſcribes 
this whole misfortune of the Greeks to Paul. 
las's reſentment of the impiety of Ajax. 
4 Ionian bay, Juvencius : Mare Iniun 
ea pars eſt maris Mediterranei, que alluit 
Macedoniæ oram ab occaſu, tum in Epirur 
& Peloponneſum delabens ad Cretam wſque 
porrigitur, © By the Jonian fea the an- 
© cients underſtood that part of the Med. 
© rerranean, which waſhed the weſtern coat 
© of Macedonia, then gliding towards Eyi- 
© rus and Peloponneſus reaches as far ai 


id Crete. 
5 Sbould 


— 


0 


The 


HIS Ops is full of imprecations againſt Mævius, who de 
to ſet ſail for Greece. This Mævius was a vile poetaſter hat- 


\ 


K E x. | 
ſigned 


ed by all people of ſenſe and judgment, and equally odious both to 
Virgil and Horace. There is good reaſon to believe, that his enmity 
; | 7 to 


as. 3 — 


——_ 


E PO D E Kl. 
rr. | 
Having fallen deeply in love with Lycr5evs, he cannot 


apply himſelf to the making of verſes. 


* 


O ing verſes, being ſo 


ä 
1 Pettius. We know not Who this Per- 
© tis wavy, he not being mentioned by any 


waich renders me fo ſenſible to the charms of young 


pettius , I take now no more pleaſure, as formerly, in writ- 


cruelly perſecuted by love; love, 
boys and 
| girls. 
ATION S. 

other author of the Auguſtan ages 1 1 


— 


Erope XI. 


In impiam Ajacis ratem. 


O quantus inſtat navitis ſudor tuis, 


ibique pallor luteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces & averſum ad Jovem ; 
Ionius udo cam remugiens ſinus 
Noto carinam ruperit ! | 


Opima quod ſi præda, curvo littore 


Q. HORATII FLACCI. 
Quietiore nec feratur æquore 
Quam Graja victorum manus, 

Cuùm Pallas uſto vertit iram ab Ilio 


135 
Nec feratur quietiofe 
equore quam Graia 
{manus victorum, cùm 
Pallas vertit iram ab 
uſto Ilio in impium ra- 
tem Ajacis. O guantat 
ſuder inſtat tuis na- 
vitit, pallorgue luteus 
tibi, S ejulatio illa nan 
virilis, & preces ad 
Fovem averſum ; cm 
mus Tonius remugient 
udo Noto ruperit cari- 


nam Dudd fi tu præ- 


15 


20 


: da | ve, porrecta cur - 

Porrecta, mergos juveris; wo ltere, juveris mor- 

Libidinoſus immolabitur caper, 2 libidinoſus 

| . a immolabitur 
Et agna Tempeſtatibus. T. mo efarit * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 Shou!d you, flretched upon the — 
ſpore, Lambinus: Qu tu naufragio 
perieris, & corpus tuum in littus egettium 
fræda mergis fuerit, © But if you periſh 
© by ſhipwreck, and your body caſt upon 
* the ſhore become a prey to the cor- 
© morants. 

will ſacrifice to the Tempeſti. Da- 
cier: They had a temple at Rome, Ovid, 
Book VI. of his Faſti. 


— — PM 


Te quogue, Tempeſias, meritam delubra 
Cim pend of Corfis cbrata claſſe aqui 
um pen eft Corfis obruta claſſis aquis. - 

We part amor. e that you, O Tempeſt? alſo de- 
ſerved a temple, when our fleet was almeſt 
overwhelmed in the Corſican ſeas. This hap- 
pened in the 494th year of Rome, when Scipio 
the elder took Corfica, where his ſhips were 
in great danger; he vowed a temple to the 


Tempeſts in the firſt ward of the city. 


17 


The 


to Virgil was the chief cauſe of the maledictions in this O 


poet, as he had wiſhed Vir. 
here wiſhes his enemy 


— 2 


K EY. I 
DE. The 


il a proſperous voyage, Book I. Ode iii. 
evius may be ſhipwrecked. ; 


It is uncertain when this EroDR was written. 


8 ee ths 


—_— 


— — 


4 2 2 1 _ —— 


E PO D E XL. 


— 


— 


| Ad PETTIUM- 


Occupatus amore Lycisci, non poteſt conferre 
| verſus faciendos. 


Scribere verſiculos, 
Amore perculſum gravi; 


Amore, qui me, prætet omnes, expetit 


Mollibus in pueris 


. 
* -- 


* . * on 


ET TI, nihil me, ſicut antei, juvat BS 


„ 


operam ad 


ORDO. 
Petti, nibil juwat 
| O me — gra- 
vi amore, ficut anted, 
ſeribere worſiculos 3 a- 
more, qui, prate 
omnes, expetit ue wrere 
in mollibus pueris aut in 
| Ful. 


- 
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„ EIO Book v. 


5 gitls. The month of December hath now a third time made 
the leaves. to fall from the trees, ſince I ceaſed to burn for 
Inachia%. What a ſubje& of ridicule was I to the whole 


10 town*! (for I now bluſhed at 


weakneſs). I am alſo a- 


[ſhamed of thoſe entertainments5, in which the lover was en- 
15 = diſcovered by his ſullen ſilence, and frequent ſighs. There 


en warmed by the God why oye the heart I began to 
e 


pour forth my ſecrets; is it 


plaini 


„ would I ſay in a com- 


poſkb 


ſtrain, that riches ſhould always carry it over merit and 


20 virtue“? Did, added I, a true indignation of ſuch conduct 


once poſſeſs my mind, and 1 
25 remedies, that increaſe rather 


baniſh from my heart theſe vain 
than abate this ſtubborn paſſion? ; 


then aſhamed to have ſo long contended with unworthy rivals 
I would give over all purſuit. Having thus commended ſteadi- 
neſs of reſolution in your preſence, yet no ſooner had I left you 


determined to go home as you adviſed, but 


forgetting my pro- 


30. miſes, and uncertain whither I went', I wandered to thoſe un- 
friendly gates and cruel threſholds, where I broke my loins 
and fide. Now I am enamoured of Lycifcus?, who boaſts that 


be exceeds even women in 
35 nothing can diſen 


effeminacy and voluptuouſneſs: 


ge me from this troubleſome paſſion, nei- 


ther the falutary advice of my friends, nor the moſt bitter re- 
- proaches ; nothing can ſet me free but to engage in another 


"amour, either with ſome other young girl, or a beautiful boy, 


| 40 who wears his long Hair tied up in a knot. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


2 The month of December bath now a 
third time. In the original tertius Decem- 
ber. Lambinus : Tertius anmes, ſeu potites 
tertia byems. - © "Che third year, or rather 
© the third winter. Virgil, Georg. II. 
expreſſes himſelf much after the ſame 
manner, as the poet here: Ee | 

Frigidus & filvis Aquilo decuſſit honorem. 
The cold nortb- eaſt wind bas made the 
leaves fall from the quoods. . ey © 

3 Inachia, She was one of Hirace's firſt 
miſtreſſes. We know little more of her 
beſides the name, being only mentioned 
in this Ode and the following. 

4 What a;ſubjeft of ridicule xvas t to the 
whole town! Lambinus: Qudm multus de 

Me ſermo habitus «ft, dedecoris & ignominjee 

enus ? © How often have I been talked 
© of with contempt and ridicule ?' 

5 Ian alfo 5 of thoſe entertain- 
ments, c. Phenitet conviviorum. This 
verb n be o more than to be diſ- 
Catibfled; but here it muſt ſignify the ſame 


of his being preſent af thoſe entertain- 
ments, where, by his ſighs and ſullen fi- 
lence, he ſo plainly diſcovered his weak- 
neſs, and expoſed himſelf to the ridicule 
of the whole company. He is now con- 
vinced of his folly. | 

6 That riches ſhould always carry it over 
merit and virtue. This has been a long 
complaint; Anacreon makes the ſame 


| 


{lamentation, that nobility, wit, and 


good manners were of little avail in love, 
but that money was all-powerful. 
7 And I baniſh from my heart thoſe vain 
emedies, that increaſe rather than abate thi: 
flubborn paſſion. In the original, It bæc 
19 wentis dividat fomenta. Dacier: 


By fomenta, Horace here underſtands the 


eomplainty, tears, ſighs, and filence, 
which he mentions alittle before. A ler- 
er, who takes pleaſure in his ſilence, who 


wournt, Highs,” Sc. thereby increaſes bis 


paſſion, and gives it new ſtrength. He is 
like a man who abardons himſelf to grief 


us bedet me, piget me. Heract is aſhamed 


and diſcontent ; he cannot think of the 
eccakoh 


#* a. 


$, 
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Aut in puellis urere, PRs Le wha DE. 

. . N. cember aecutit bonorem 
Hic tertius December, ex quo deſtiti filvis, ex quo * fu- 
Inachia furere 3 rere Inachid, 22 

- _ Silvis honorem decutit. quanta fui fabula per 


Heu me, per urbem ** pudet tanti mali) 10 ff d nom Pager me 


. tanti mali) Po nitet 
F abula quanta ful i E  conviviorum, © in 
-  Conviviorum & pcenitet, — & 1 &” 
In queis amantem & languor & ſilentium 2 Fx Lager 
2 | 1 SI. Is * tere, ars 
_—_ & latere | | 220 amanftm. Sima 
etitus imo ſpiritus. | 15 * = — 
* 2 — # cus Vdigre mere 
Contraque luerum nil valere candidum n 
Pauperis ingenium 5 ſcaleutm; tune apple-” 
Querebar, applorans tibi; 1 tibi, querebar can- 
Simul calentis inverecundus Deus _— _ — 
Fervidiore mero 20 flucrum. Addebam 
Arcana promorat loco. . 5 I libera 
8 1 1 ++ us inæ uet mes fr = 
Quod fi OI inæſtuet præcordiis cordiis, ut dividat ven- 
Libera bilis, ut hæc x tis bec ingrata fomen- 
Ingrata ventis dividat | ta, nil levantia malum 
Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia; 231313118 


dor ſummotus dtſinet 


Deſinet imparibus certare imparibys. Ubi 


Certare ſummotus pudor. everus laudaveram 
Ubi hæc ſeverus te palam laudaveram, = hg gy Jufſus 
Juſſus abire domum, pede incerto '{ Peſtes, 
Ferebar incerto pede 30 [ ben, non amicos mibig 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi poſtes, & heu, 2 Fury 2 
Limina dura, quibus 1 
Lumbos & infregi latus. Lyciſci, gloriantis win- 
„ II mulierculam Pp : _ PO 1 
incer itia, me: unde non libera 
Amor Lycifci me tenet: confilia amicorum, nec 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant — L pg 6 2 
Libera conſilia, . abu ar os 
Nec contumeliæ graves ; aut puellæ candidæ, 
Sed alius ardor, aut puellæ candidæ, r 
Aut teretis pueri, n 
Longam renodantis comam. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


eccafion of his melancholy, without aug-| © myſelf, neither to ſeek after, nor love 
menting it; whereas it would ſoon abate, © Inachja;'yet I was carried back, I know 
did he but ſtrive to think leſs of it. © net how, to that houfe, which had been 
| Þ Uncertain whither I went. Ferebar] & ſo hurtful to me; T returned to thoſe 
incerto pede. © Lambinus : Tamer conftitue-\| © threſholds, before which J had lain 
ram aninum obfirmgre, ne Inachiam expe-\© whole nights. a 

terem, neue amarem j ego tamen ad eas &-| 9 Lyciſcus. Horace ſpeaks no where elſe 
der, gue nbi tam Paus argur inimt-| of this Young boy. Lyciſcus is a diminu- 
& fuerant, recurrebam ; ad ca vebibula, ſu- tive from Lycus, à name common enough 
br que jacueram noctes totas, revertebar. among the Greeks, 

* Although I had reſolves firmly within . The 
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O U R paſſions, when too much indulged, often prove hurtful, 
and gain ſo much upon us, that we find it very difficult to 
conquer — Our care therefore ſhould be, to regulate the 
paſſions, to ſubdue them to reaſon, and govern them by the prin- 
ciples of virtue and true goodneſs. Did we but ſet ourſelves hear. 
tily to work, we might poſſibly find leſs difficulty in it, than we of- 
ten meet with in compaſſing the gratification of our unreaſonable 
deſires; ſo that it is a juſt obſervation, that it ſometimes coſts us 
more to be miſerable, than would make us perfedtly happy. That 


orace 


— 


E POD E XI. 


* 


— — —_— — 


— 


Againſt an Ugly OLD Woman. 


V 7 Hat want you with me, ugly wretch, fitter to be ſerved 
by black elephants? To what end do you ſend nie ſo 
many preſents, and torment me with billet-doux ? I have not 

5 vigor for you, and a too acute ſenſe of ſmell. | 


For whom are theſe fleeces of wool twice 


died with Tyrian purple! Was it not for you, ungrateful ; to 
boaſt, that among the young men of your age there was none 
more beloved by his miſtreſs than yourſelf? O unhappy that 


I am, you fly me, as a lamb flies the ravenous wolves, or a 


| goat the ſavage lions! * 


rr 
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Horace was well convinced of this truth, appears from the whole 
rain of this Erope. He complains of his obſtinate headſtrong 
love as a weakneſs, a weakneſs which he was aſhamed of, and 
had often endeavoured to overcome; nayy he regrets it as a miſ- 
fortune, that it had gained ſuch an aſcendant over him, as to en- 
flave him, and to deprive him of the maſtery of himſelf. 


When this Eropk was written, is uncertain. 


* P_ __—___ 
<< — — * 2 F 


E PO D E XI. 


In ANU FOETID AM. 


VID tibi vis, mulier nigris digniſſima barris? QUID di vis, mu- 
| Munera cur mihi, quidve tabellas . 1 8 
a . . 6 gris barris ?* Cur 
Mittis, nec firmo juveni, neque naris obeſz ? mittis munera, quidve 
Namque ſagaciùs unus odoror, tabellas mibi, nec ju- 
Polypus, an gravis hirſutis cubet hircus in alis, 5 £779 nee eb ge 
uam canis acer, ubi lateat ſus. . der, 
Quis ſudor vietis & quam malus undique membris 
Creſcit odor] cum pene ſoluto 
Idomĩtam properat rabiem ſedare; nec illi 
Jam manet humida creta, colorgue 10 | 
Stercore fucatus crocodili ; jamque ſubando 
Tenta cubilia, tectaque rumpit. | 
Vel mea cum ſævis agitat faſtidia verbis; 
Inachia langues minus ac me. 
Inachiam ter nocte potes; mihi ſemper ad unum 
Mollis opus: pereat male, — te, 16 
Leſbia, quærenti taurum monſtravit inertem; | 
Cam mihi Cous adeſſet Amyntas, Cui properg- 


n . . . bant 
Cujus in indomito conſtantior inguine nervus, 1 bow" Bip 


Quam nova collibus arbor inhæret. 20 r Nempe tibi; 
Muricibus Tyriis iterate vellera lana foret conviva inter 


equales, quem ſua mu- 
lier magis deligerety 
guam' ego te. O ego 


Cui properabantur? Tibi nempe; 
Ne foret æquales inter conviva, magis quem 
Diligeret mulier ſua, quàm te. 3 
O ego non felix, quam tu fugis, ut pavet acres 25 , Lie eue, 


acres lupos capreague 
Agna lupos, capreæque leones IE; Leone: * St hues. 


Ff - EPODE 


non felix, quam tw 


HORACE*' Props. 


Book V. 


E PO D E XII. 
To his FRIENDS. 
That, laying aſide care, they. ſhould indulge mirth. 


A Dreadful tempeſt hath hid the heavens from us!, and rain 


and ſnow bring down 


unwholeſome cold air*: now 


the ſea and woods reſound with the Thracian north-wind: 
5 let us, my friends, lay hold of the preſent opportunity ; and 


whilſt our ſtrength is in its 


vigor *, and we have it in our 


power, let us drive off old age whoſe forehead is covered with 


wrinkles. 


Bring us wine marked the 


of my birth when 


10 Torquatus was conſul*; and let us avoid to ſpeak of _ that 


may afflict us: who knows but God by a happy viciſſi 
reduce them to their former ſtate ? 


e may 
ow let us take pleaſure 


in perfuming ourſelves with Perſian ointment*, and ealing our 


15 minds from cruel anxiety 


by the ſound of the Cyllenean harps: 


as of old the celebrated Centaur? ſung to his illuſtrious pupil: 


Invincible-mortal, ſays 


he, born of the 


goddeſs T hetis, you are 


marked out for the kingdom of Aſſaracusꝰ, watered by the cold 
20 Scamander and rapid Simois“: the Fates have by an infallible 
- - decree forbid your return; nor ſhall your mother, though a ſea- 


goddeſs'*, have the conſolation to bring 


you back. There re- 


member to ſoften the calamities of life with wine and muſic, 
25 the great antidotes againſt chagrin and melancholy. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Hid the beavens fram us. Calum con- 


| <arforis integras ſignificant : ut apud Hort 


traxit. Dacier : Contrabere, to contract gr cer Agamemnon optat Neſtori, ut guali ſi 


draw together, is the contrary of expande- 
re, explicare, to open, to unfold; when 
the clouds draw together and thicken, 
they obſcure the heaven, and take it 
from aur ſight. : 

2 Bring down unwholeſame cold air. Im. 
bres niveſque deducunt Fovem, By Fupiter 
Here is meant the air. The ancients con- 
ſidered rain as the air diſſolved. Ac e- 
Aim in pluvias ſal uitur; for the air is turned 
into rain, So that when rain fell, it ne- 
ceſſarily drew along with it iter, that 

upiter & læto deſtendet plurimus imbri. 
And Jupiter ſhall deſcend in an agreeable 
and fertile ſhower. | 

3 And whilſt our ſtrength is in its ui- 


' animo, talibus fit & penubus. 
1 ont 


O ſenex uti- 
nam, quali tibi ani 95 talia efſent & 
enua, wireſgue firm & ſtabiles. * The 
_ ancients uſed, by the ſtrength of the 
© knees, to expreſs the ſtrength of the 
© whole body. Thus in Homer Agamem- 
© "at withes to Nefer, that he had the 
© ſame vigor in his ees, 28 in his 
mind.“ This is the part of the body, 
which firit feels the infirmitics of age. 

4 When Torguatus *vas conſul. He was 
 copful with Lucius Aurelius Cotta in the 
year of the city 689. in which year Ho- 
race was born. Ses Ods VIH. Book IV. 

Perſian Ointment. Acbæmenid narde, 


becauſe it came from India, bordering 


ger. Dumgue virent genua. Lambinus: 
Feteres autem per genuum viriditatem, vires 


upon Perſia, where Acbæmenes was _ 


& WV © =» 


as in Ode i. Book III. Achemenium coftumy 


t 
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EPO D E XII. 


Ut genio indulgeant, omni ſolicitudine poſthabita. 

| ORDO. 
Orrida tempeſtas cœlum contraxit, & imbres £-J0rrida tempeſtas 
H Niveſque deducunt Jovem: Se 2 
Nunc mare, nunc filiez ducunt Jovem 2 —ͤ— 
Threicio Aquilone ſonant : rapiamus, amici, |mare, nunc filuæ ſo- 
Occaſionem de die; 5 1 g's —_— 
Dumque virent genua, ow > oy dum 
Et decet, obductã ſolvatur fronte ſenectus. que genua virent, & 
Tu vina Torquato move n 


ab duct a rontes Tu 
Conſule preſſa meo: move 3 Pre Tor 


Cætera mitte loqui: Deus hæc fortaſſe benignã 10 quato mes at mitt 
Reducet in ſedem vice. gui catera: Deus 


. | f educet. bec i 
Nunc & Achæmenia aal 3 
Perfundi nardo juvat, & fide Cyllenea Nanc & juvat per- 
Levare diris pectora 8 
8 8 A 
Solicitudinibus : : ab felicitedinibe fide 
Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno: 3 ; wut fic nobñ : 
. . = entaurus cecimit pran- 
Invite mortalis, Dea —— 4 — 
| Nate puer Thetide, a Italis, puer nate Dea 
Te manet Aſſaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi Teide, telus Aſara- 
Findunt Scamandri flumina, "-.", "045 3 
Lubricus & Simois : camandri & lubri- 
Unde tibi reditum certo ſubtemine Parcæ a — Pindunt : 
5 u arce rufere re- 
—_— ; nec mater domum dirum tibi_cerio_ſubte- 
; ærula te revehet. mine; nec mater cæru- 
Ilie omne malum vino cantuque levato, 25 le revebet te domum. 
Deformis ægrimoni * . Llic levato omne malum 
. . vino cantuquey dulci- 
Dulcibus alloquiis. bus alloguits egrims- 


- nie deformis. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


0 Cyllenean barp. So called from Mer-| were committed to his care for their edu- 
cu, the inventor of it, who was born cation, as Hercules, Faſon, /Eneas, &c. 
upon the top of Cyllene, a mountain of | 8 Aſaracus. The ſon of Tros, and fa- 
Arcadia, ther of Capys, who ded in Pbrygia. 

7 The celebrated Centaur. Chiron the 9 Scamander and Simo. Two rivers of 

nurſing father of Achilles, whom Homer | Phrygia. 

calls the juſteſt of the Centaurs. This re-| 19 Your mother, though a ſee-goddeſs. Ma- 

Putation for juſtice was the cauſe that al- ter cærula. This is a general epithet of 

moſt a} the great princes of antiquity | all the ſea-nymphs, T 
he 
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ACTE R obſerves upon the ſubject of this Ops, that it is not 
well known. It only appears, from the tenth verſe, that it js 
addreſſed to certain friends, who were uneaſy on account of ſome 
bad news they had received, panes that the Romans had loſt x 
battle. Horace adviſeth them to drown their cares in wine and 
# muſic. 


— an dd 2 — —_—_— — * 
* — 0 


E POD E XIV. 


T9 M = CENAS. 


Enamoured of PuRVYxE, he could not finiſh the Iambic: 
he had promiſed. 


Mæcenas my dear indulgent friend, you kill me by aſking 

ſo often, why an effeminate ſlothfulneſs hath ſpread ſuch a 

lethargy over my Genſes, as if I had greedily drunk of the wa- 

5 ters of forgetfulneſs*. It is a God?, a powerful God, that hin- 

ders me from finiſhing® the Iambics ſo long promiſed, and which 

I had actually begun. It is ſaid that Anacreon of Teos* burned 

in like manner with the love of Bathyllus* of Samos; and that 

Io he often ſoothed his love with the harp in mournful and un- 

confined ſtrains®, Even you yourſelf, Mæcenas, are no ſtran- 

OW to the poer of love. But if you burn with a nobler 

flame than that which occaſioned the deſtruction of Troy, 

15 rejoice in your good fortune: for I adore Phryne* who is no 

more than a freed-woman, and who cannot content herſelf 
with one admirer. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


» As if I bad preedily drunk of the we) oblivion in hell, which when the fou' 
ters of forgetfulneſs., In, the original, Po- drank of it, it forgot all that had hap: 
cula Letbæos ut ji ducentia ſans arente fau-\pened to it in the body. + 
ce traxerim. Des Prez: A metonymy of * A God. Cupid, a great and powerful 
the ſubject for the adjunct, which we of- Deity, whoſe motions cannot be controlled. 


ten meet with in this author. The ſenſe] 3 Hinders me from finiſhing. In the ori- 


of the paſſage is, Yidcor tibi bauſiſſe poou-| ginal, ad umbilicum adducere ; a phraſe uſed 
lam ? Lethe fluvio in fernorum, qui rerum am- by the Romans, to ſignify the finiſhing of 
xium obliviinem inducit; fo that pocula du-| a work, or putting the laſt hand to it- 

centia ſomms Letbe95, is here put inſtead off 4 Anacreon of Teos. Anacreon Wis ® 
gocula Letbæa duccutia fomn:s, For the famous Grecian lyric poet, born at Teo, 
ancients feigned that there was a river off a city of Joniaz ſee Book IV. Ode ix. 


| 
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muſic. This was the advice of Chiron to Achilles, when he 
warned him of his fate, and that he would never return from Troy to 


his own country. He counſels him to allay his anxiety with wine, 
muſic, and agreeable company. 


It is uncertain when this Eyope was written. 


EPODE XIV. 


Ad MxCENAT E M. 


Detentus amore PHRYNES, #01 Ppoteſt abſolvere promiſſos 


lambos. 
; ORD O. 
OLLIS inertia cur tantam diffuderit imis (4rdide Mgcenas, 
Oblivionem ſenſibus, | , 4 1 Ws jeje 
Pocula Lethzos ut fi ducentia ſomnos rfl Afaderit tantem 
Arente fauce traxerim, eblivienem imis ſenſibus, 


Candide Mzcenas, occidis ſæpè rogando. 5 /c arente fauce trax- 


erim ua ducentia 
D eus, Deus nam me vetat, er Deus, 
Inceptos, olim promiſſum carmen, Iambos nam Deus, inqu am,. 
Ad umbilicum adducere. * — — tres 
Non aliter Samio dicunt arſiſſe Bathyllo * 2 — 
Anacreonta Teium; IO | mifſum. Non aliter di- 
Qui perſzpe cavã teſtudine flevit amorem cunt Angcreonts T en 
12 arfiſſe Bathyllo Samio; 
Non elaboratum ad pedem. | | qui perſeep? flevit ame- 
Ureris ipſe miſer. Quod fi non puchrior ignis | rem cavd teftudine ad 
Accendit obſeſſam llion, ro 2 2 
Gaude ſorte tua: me libertina, neque uno 15% 8 
Contenta, Phryne macerat. accendit Ilion obſeſſum, 


gaude tud ſorte: Phryne libertina, neque contenta uns amatore, macerat me. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


5 Batbyllus. A youth of Samos, whom|* we perceive that he wrote with incre- 
Anracreon greatly loved. © dible eaſe and ſimplicity,” &c. 

6 Unconfined ſtraint. Lambinus: Ex| 7 With a nobler flame than that wwhich 
Anacreontis paucorum qui ad nos per veneruntſ oecaſioned the deſftrufion of Trey. The 
verſuum lectione, cuivis intelligere licet incre-| meaning is: If Helen, who was the occa- 
dibilem in eo eſſe carminis facilitatem ac|ſion of the fatal Tryan war, was leſs beaus 
un; ed quam tamen nullus labor, tiful than is your miſtreſs Licinia. 

la cura, nulla cogitatio conſequi poſſe vi-] 8 Phryne. Phryne is no where mentioned 

fur, © From reading the foe poems of|but in this Ode. There were ſeveral cour- 
© Aracreen that have come to our hands,[tezans of that name in Greece» 

: | The _/ 
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T7 HEN. once love takes poſſeſſion of a man, it unfits him for 
every thing elſe, and renders him. incapable of acquitting 
himſelf either to the public or his friends. Horace had under- 
taken, at Mæcenas's requeſt, a poem in Jambic verſe, which he 
had actually begun. But love engaging him, he could not take 
time and pains to- finiſh it. AMaecenas reproached him with his 
ſlowneſs. Horace, in return, writes this Eropk, wherein he ac- 
quaints him with the cauſe of it, and appeals to his own experience, 
as 


11. 


—_—_— —— 


EPODE XV. 


| To NEZ#RA. 
He complains of her breach of faith. 


T was night, and the moon ſhone brightina ſerene ſky; when 
vou, Neæra, determined beforehand to offend by your 
perjuries againſt the majeſty of the great Gods, claſping me 

5 in your gentle arms cloſer than the ivy embraces the tall oaks, 
fwore ſolemnly according to my words": you ſwore, I fay, 
that while the wolf continued an enemy to the cattle, and 
Orion dreaded by mariners ſhould raiſe tempeſts in the ſwell- 

10 ing ſea“, and the wind diſhevel the long hair of Apollo, this 
our love ſhould be mutual. Ah, Nezra, the time is coming 
when you will much lament my virtue and ſteadinefs ! For if 
there be any thing manly in Horace, he will not always tamely 
ſuffer you thus to heap your favors upon happier rivals, but 
15 enraged at your perfidy he will ſeek out another, miſtreſs that 
ſhall return his paſſion. Nor do you imagine when you have 
once heartily provoked him, ſhould a real grief ſeize you, that 

all your charms and prayers ſhall be able io thake his conſtancy. 
And you, whoever you are, happy rival, that infult and triumph 

20 over my misfortunes; though rich in cattle and lands, that Pacto- 
lus ſeems to flow for you alone; though you are ſkilled wy the 

| ecrets 


ANNOTATIONS. 

1 Scpore ſolemnly according to my words. was equivalent, at the end of the male- 
Horat. In werba paar og, fol acier :[diQtion which accompanied theſe oaths, 
Inas in verba alicujus, to ſwegr. accord-\ ſaid, Idem in me. He who ſpoke firſt, was 
ng. to the words of any one, was what theyſ ſaid prejre vfrbis. | 
called 1 verbis rare, When the} 2 In the Helix ſea, Turbaret, Fiber. 

elf propo 


ſed the form of the|num mare, for turbaret mare biberno temputs 
This way of ſpeaking was very _ 


him 
ith to be taken, and he who bound him- 
ſelf, ſwore in thoſe very words; or, which 


Aa— a Sth a 


80 
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as one that was no ſtranger to love, how far it was ſufficient. For 
whatever charms Licinia might have, that raiſed her above the of- 
dinary rank; yet the love of Phryne, a freed- woman, when it 
had once taken poſſeſſion of his heart, was no leſs powerful. | 
It is uncertain when this Eyope was written; however there is 


good reaſon, as Dacter obſerves, to believe that it was before Mæ- 
ernas married Terentia. 


— a 


E PO DE XV. 
Ad NE RAM. 
Non ſervatam ab ed fidem queritur. 


OR DO. 
Mo erat, & cœlo fulgebat luna ſereno Mon e, & hits 
Inter minora ſidera; 2% filgebat od je- 
* 0 reno inter minord ray 
Cum tu, magnorum numen læſura Deorum, { 2 
In ver ba jurabas mea, 8 . numen magnorum De- 
Arctiùs atque hederà procera aſtringitur ilex, 5 forum, jurabas in mea 
Lentis adhærens brachiis: | Og ow 
Dum pecori lupus, & nautis infeſtus Orion | procera ilex oftringitis 
Turbaret hibernum mare, bederd : Surabas in 
. - » . quam, bunc noſtrum 
Intonſoſque agitaret Apol linis aura cp illos, — fore mutuum, 
F ore hunc amorem mutuum. IO | {um lupus infidiaretur 
O dolitura mea multùm virtute, Nezra ! pecori, & Orieninfeſtur 
Nam fi quid in Flacco viri eſt, omg et 8 
Non feret aſſiduas potiori te dare noctes, intonſos capillos Apolli- 
Et quzret iratus parem. nis. ONeera, dol.turs 
Nec ſemel offenſe cedet conſtantia forma, 15 | WII med wirtute! 
Si certus intrarit dolor n 
l * Flacco oft, non feret te 
At tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc | dare affiduas notes fe. 
Superbus incedis malo ; ticri, & iratus 5 — 
Vis: & | A di U li ebit parem. Nec, (ertus 
pecor e & multa dives tellure licedit, dolor intrarit, cedet con- 
Tibique Pactolus flunt; 20 | fantia mea forme tuiæ 


ſemel offenſe. At tu, quicunque” es 2 atgue nunc ſuperbus incedis mes mal.; fs 
licebit dives pecore & multã tellure, Pactoluſgue fluat tibi; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


doth to the Greeks and Latim. S0 Horace kind of gold-ſand, which was the chief 
again, Sat. iii. Book II. cauſe of that king's. immenſe riches. 

— Tu piſces biberno ex & werris. | But this had ceaſed in Strabo's time, as he 
3 Paffolys, A river in Lydia. It riſes|informs us himſelf in his X [1Ith Boob. But 
in mount Tmolus, runs into the Hermuz, altho' this had ceaſed before the Avgrfarn 
and flows along with it to the Ayecn ſea, age; yet it was ſtill a proverb among, the 
not far from Smyrna, In the time of Cræ - | Romans, Tibi Pactolus uit; the PaQolts 
fu, this river rolled fromthe monntains a flows 


: 
þ 
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ſecrets of the philoſophy of Pythagoras“ who returned again 
from the dead, and ſurpaſs even Nireus 5 in beauty: you alas 
ſhall alſo lament in your turn to ſee the love of this perfidious 

25 woman beſtowed on another; and I ſhall then have the plex. 


ſure to laugh at your diſgrace 


ANNOTATIONS. 


flows for you; that is, you are as rich as nati, born again; becauſe he had been Ei. 

Craſus. pborbus at the ſiege of Troy, and, after hi; 
4 Pythagoras. Arcana Pythagorz, for] death, his ſoul, paſſing through ſever; 

the philotophy of Pyrbagoras, in which] other bodies, came at laſt to animate that 

was explained the doctrine of the tranſmi-| which he had under the name of Pythags. 

gration of ſouls. Horace here calls him re-| ras. 

e S Ard 


— * ä 


LY 7! R G I L, ſpeaking of Did, who had prayed that the Go 
might puniſh her, and the earth ſwallow her up alive, if, after 
the Pew of Sichæus her firſt huſband, ſhe married another, fay;, 
uneis IV. v. 569. | 
Varium & mutabile ſemper fœæmina. 
Woman is a changeable and * creature. 
Horace, in this Epode, accuſes Neera, that neither promiſes, oaths, 
nor vows, can bind her. After the moſt ſacred engagements to 
| FE 1 love 


i — * mY * tt * 11 
* — 


E PO DE XVI. 


To the ROMANS. 


He expreſſeth his concern for the commonwealth almo. 
torn to pieces by the civil wars. 


A Second age is now torn by civil wars, and Rome falls by 
| its own power. That metropolis of the world, which 
neither the Marſi* its neighbours, nor the Tuſcan army dd 
threatening Porſennaꝰ, nor the rival ſtrength of Capua), th! 
5 terrible Spartacus“, the Allobroges* fond of change, the * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 The Marſi. He refers here to the war Erruria omnis, atque Campania, Paſtrin N 
of the confederates, called Bellum Sociale, talia, contra matrem ac parentem juan , 
and Bellum Italicum. How dreadful and|bem conſurgerent. What can be conceived 
bloody this war was, may be collected from|* more fatal and terrible, when all Latin 
theſe words of Florus, Chap. xviii. Book|* Picenum, Etruria, and Campania, " 
HI. Quid bac clade triſtius? quid calami-\* againſt their mother Rome? He aftet- 
re/ius? cm omne Latium: atque Picenum, wards adds, that neither Pyrrhus nor " 


\ 


„„ , © IN 
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Nec te Pythagorz fallant arcana renati, 
Formaque vincas Nirea : renati fallant te, & 
Eheu ! tranſlatos alio mœrebis amores; ye way e e 
Aſt ego viciſſim r iſer O. | vores trarſlatos 2753 
aft tum ego vieiſim riſers, 
-FNNOTAHTION $. e £4 


And ſurpaſs even Nireus in beauty, Ho-|of the Greeks after Achilles. A man mor 
race here mentions the three articles thatſ beautiful than Nes mult be a very dan- 
axe moſt powerful in love, wit, beauty,|gerous rival to Horace, who had no very 
and riches. Nireus was the moſt beautiful} great recommendation this way. 


_ — 
— 


The K Ex. 


love and conſtancy, he ſtill found her roving in her inclinations, 
and had reaſon to complain that ſne preferred another to him. He 
threatens to abandon: her, and aſſures her, that all her charms will 
de inſufficient to recal his affections, or ſhake his ſteadineſs ; he 
warns his rival of her inconſtancy, and that he may expect to be 


| nec arcana Pythaget 


deſpiſed in his turn, and forſaken. 


It is uncertain when this EPO DE was written. 


-» 
— 


— 


EFOD 


II. 


Ad ROMAN OsS. 


Commiſeratio Reipublicæ propter civilia bella, 


Minacis aut Etruſca Porſennæ 


ORD O. 


| LTERA jam teritur bellis civilibus tas, | Altera a 
| Suis & ipſa Roma viribus ruit. | | 
Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marſi, 


teritur bellis ci- 
; vilibut, & ipſa Roma 
| Fuit ſuiswiribus. Quam 


manus, neue finitimi Mar ſi 


mula nec virtus Capuæ, nec Spartacus acer, | waluerunt perdere, aut 


Noviſque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 
Nec fera cæruleã domuit Germania pube, 


6 Etruſca manus minacis 
Porſennæ, nec amula 
virtus Capuæ, nec acer 


Parentibuſque abominatus Annibal ; | Spartacus, Allobrox gue 
infidelis novis rebus, nec domuit fera Germania pube caruled, & Anni 


ANNOTATIONS. 


nibal raiſed greater alarms, or ſv much en- 


dangered the ſtate, Dacier. 

Mer the Tuſcan army of threatening Por- 
ſenna. Dacier : Targuin the Proud, being 
expelled Rome, retired to Porſerna king of 
the Tuſcans, who, defirous to reinſtate him 
in his kingdom, befieged Rome with a 
powerful army, and very much ſtraitened 
The city; but afterwards, amazed atthe re- 
fo.utien and bravery of the enemy, buß a- 


bove all, ſtrusk with the behaviour of 
Mutius Scewola, he made pcace with them, 
and raiſed the ſiege. | 

3 Nor the rival ſtrength of Capua. Ca- 
pua was long the rival of Rome, as well as 
Carthage ; and, in the ſecond Puric war, 
declared for Hannibal, who had promiled 
to make it the capital of Italy. : 

4 Spartacus. See Ode xiv. Book III. 

S Aliebrogess The people of Sa 1nd 
þ Piedr: nc, 


* 


| 
| 


_— 


| 
[ 
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ful and numerous troops of warlike Germany“, yea, not even 
the valour and rage of Hannibal ſo hated „ Fram; forefathers, 


have been able to deſtroy ; that we ourſelves 


| we, a generation whoſe blood 
10 and theſe mountains, ſhall 
beaſts. The barbarians ? 


ve overturned, 
is devoted to expiate our crimes; 
in become a habitation for wild 


all tread upon the aſhes of our 


countrymen, and the horfemen beat the city with their ſound. 
ing hoofs; and inſolently ſcatter the bones of Romulus, reſpected 
15 by ſo many ages. Perhaps the generality of you will inquire, 
what expedient can be found to avert theſe great evils. No ad- 


vice can be better than this; to 


go wherever chance leads, where. 


ever the ſtormy ſouth or ſouth-weſt wind drives (as of old the 
20 Phoceans left their city*, and abandoned to the boars and rave- 
nous wolves their houſes, their Gods, and their temples.) 
Does this advice pleaſe, or can any one propoſe a better? Why 


do we then delay to embark under ha 
25 ſwear not to return, till the ſtones rit 


ppy auſpices ? But let us 
ing from the bottom of 


the river ſwim above; and the Po 9 waters the top of Mati- 


nus“; or the towerin 
unheard-of love join 


30 with the hawk ; when the ſhe 


Apennines“ run into the ſea; or an 
e tiger with the hind, and the dove 


ep ſhall no more be afraid of the 


lion, and the he-goat delight in the ſea. Let us go then all 
together in a body, or at leaſt the better part of us, after hay- 
ing bound ourſelves by all the oaths that may prevent a return, 


35 which commonly has but too 
hearted and hopeleſs defend 


have courage, caſt off your unmanly grief, and fail 
Tuſcan fea. The circling ocean is reſerved for us: let us go 


many charms; and let the faint- 
the unlucky ſeat**. You, who 
1 * the 


in 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Piedgront. Horace here calls them infidelis 
Albrox, which epithet Dacier obſerves 
agrees perfectly well with the whole na- 
tion of the Gault, who are great lovers of 
_ Novelty and change. 

© Numerous troops of warlike Germany. 
In the original, Germania fera caruled | - & 
The beſt explication of this is a paſſage of 
Tacitus, in his book De Moribus Germane-! 
rum : Habitus corporum, quanquam in tanto 
Hominum numero, idem cmnibus. Truces & | 
cerulei oculi, rutilg come, magna cor ora. 


| 


. * Notwithſtanding their vaſt numbers, 
they are generally of the ſame make. 
Their aſpe& hath ſomething in it very 
* feree; they have blue eyes, fair hair, and 
© are, forthe moſt part, of great ſtature.” 

7 The barbarians. He means, that 
when Rome ſhall have fallen by its own 
hands, ſtrangers, who had in vain at- 


de mpted to deſtroy it, will then come and 


inſult its ruins, and trample upon the 
aſhes of their forefathers: yea, even the 
bones of Romulus ſhall not eſcape thei: 
fury. 

s As of eld the Phoceans left their city, 
Juvencius : Pbocæi incolæ fucrunt & cives 
Phocææ, que Joniæ in Aſid Minori urbs erat; 
ita difta a multitudine Phocarum, ſive vi- 
tulorum marinorum, qui urbem condentibus af- 
paruerunt. Phocat aſſiduis Perſarum bella 
vexati, patr am communi conſenſu reliquerun'y 
diriſque execrationibus dewveverunty L 
quando eodem redirent. Yaris deinde forium 
ufi, tandem in 'Galliam delati ſunt, 1li 
Maſfiliam condidere. © The Phocei wet 
© inhabitants of Phocæa, a city of Joria 18 
© Afia Mimr ; ſo called from the multi- 
© tude of ſea - ealves, that appearedwhilethe 
« city was building. Haraſſed by the con, 
© tinual wars of the Perfians, they 487, wa 


” 
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Impia perdemus devoti ſanguinis ætas; 
F eriſque rurſus occupabitur ſolum. 10 
Barbarus, heu, cineres inſiſtet victor, & urbem 
Eques ſonante verberabit ungula; 
Quzque carent ventis & ſolibus, oſſa Quirini 
(Nefas videre) diſſipabit inſolens. 
Fortè quid expediat, communiter aut melior 
pars Wo 
Malis carere quæritis laboribus. 
Nulla ſit hac potior ſententia (Phocæorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas, 
Agros atque Lares proprios, habitandaque fana 
Apris reliquit & rapacibus lupis); 20 
Ire pedes quocunquè ferent, quocunquè per 
undas 
Notus vocabit, aut protervus Africus. 
Sic placet ? an melius quis habet ſuadere ? 
Secunda 


* 
et 
bal abominatus parentibus ; 
{cil. hanc nos, impia ztgs 
devoti ſanguinis, perdemus 3 
atque ſolum rurſus occupabi- 
tur feris. eu, barbarus 
victor inſiſtet cineres, & e- 
ques verberabit urbem ſo- 
nante unguld ; et ( nefas vi- 
dere) inſolens diſſipabit ofa 

uirini, que carent vemis 
& folibus. Forts commun ter 
aut melior pars queritis,quid 
expediat carere malis 2 
bus. Nulla ſententia fit potior 
bac; oportet ire quocunqu? 
hedes ferent, quocungqueNotis 
aut poterwus Africus wocabit 
per undas ( velut execrata ci- 
das Phocæorum profugit, 
atque religuit agros, Lares 
prefrics, fanaque habitanda 
= & rafacibus lupis. ) 

ic placet ? an quis habet 
ſuadere melius * 2 uid mora- 


Ratem occupare quid moramur alite ? 
Sed juremus in hæc: ſimul imis faxa renarint 
| Vadis levata, ne redire lit nefas ; 26 
Neuconverſadomum pigeat dare lintea, quando 
Padus Matina laverit cacumina; 
In mare ſeu celſus procurrerit Apenninus; 
Novaque monſtra junxerit libidine 30 
Mirus amor, juvet ut tigres ſubſidere cervis, 
Adulteretur & columba miliio ; 
Credula nec flavos timeant armenta leones, 
Ametque ſalſa levis hircus æquora. 
Hæc, & quæ poterunt reditus abſcindere dulces, 
Eamus omnis execrata civitas, 36 
Aut pars indocili melior grege; mollis & exſpes 
Inominata perprimat cubilia. | 
Vos, quibus eft virtus, muliebrem tollite 
luctum, | 
Hetruſca præter & volate littora. 40 


mur occupare ratem ſecundd 
alite? Sed juremus in bac : 
ne redire fit nefas, ſimul ſaxa 
levata rendrint imis wadis ; 
neu pigeat dare lintea converſa 
domum, quando Padus lawerit 


| ſus Appenninus procurrerit in 
mare; & mirus amor junx- 
* . 7740 . 1; 

erit monſtra novdlibidine, adeo 
| ut juvet 1 ſubfedere cer- 
vis, & cclumba adulteretur 
miluio; nec credula armenta 
Timeant flavos leones, hircuſ- 
gae levis amet ſalſa guard. 
Execrata hæc, & que cun- 
que peterunt abſcindere dulces 
reditus, eamus omnis civitasy 
aut pars melior indocili grege; 
pars autem mollis & exſſ es 


Vos, 2 eſt virtus, to/lite 
mulicbrem luctum, & wolate 
Fræter Hetruſca littorg. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* toabandon their native ſoil, and bound] 10 Matinus. 


A mountain of Atulia, 


' © themſelves bythe ſtrongeſt oaths never to] not far from the Po. 


© return. Being overtaken with various 


11 Apernines. A ridge of mountains 


turns of fortune, they at laſt arrived in| that run along the whole length of Trag, 
© France, where they ſettled and built| dividing it into two parts. 


« Maſfilia” — © 
vs The Po. A river of Italy, that divided{ culifia ; Rome 


12 Defend the unlucky ſeat. Trominata 


ſo called, becauſe of the 


what the Romans called Gallia C:jalping in- murder of Remus. 


to two almoſt equal parts, C 8 


Vor I, 


— 8 — 2 — 3 


i3 Hoppy 


Matina cacumina q ſeu cel- 


fertrimat inominata cubilia. 


1 
| 
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in ſearch of the happy fields, and Fortunate Iſlands “a, where the 

untilled earth 8 renders fruit, and the unpruned vines flou- 

45 riſn; where the olive- trees are loaded with fruit, and the ripe 

fig adorneth its own branch: honey flows from the hollow 

oak; and-murmuring rills deſcend from the high mountains. 

There the goats come of their own accord to be milked, and the 

50 friendly flock bring their teats diſtended ; the boar diſturbs not 

the ſheepfold in the night, nor is the ground infeſted with 

vipers. There we ſhall be happy, and find many more things 

to admire; the eaſt-wind brings no inundations, nor is the 

$5 corn burnt up with too much heat ; Jupiter moderating both 

the heat and rain. The Argonauts never approached theſe 

coaſts ; impious Medea never ſet foot here : neither the Sido- 

nians , nor laborious followers of Ulyſles **, ever touched upon 

60 theſe regions. No infection hurts the cattle ; no intemperate 

ſtar ſcorches the flocks. Jupiter reſerved theſe peaceful habi- 

tations for the juſt, when he changed the golden age for that 

of braſs; and that of braſs was ſucceeded by an age of iron: 

65 it is only by following my counſel, that the juſt can eſcape the 
ties of this corrupted age. ERS: 


ANNOTATIONS 


13 Happy fields, and Fortunate Iſlands." place, that he had continued in it, had 
Dacier: It is neither from caprice, nor ſu- not the inhabitants driven him from 
perſtition, that Horace here adviſeth the them. Theſe iſlands were called properly 
Romans to go in queſt of the Forturate by the ancients the Iſles of tbe Fortunate, 
Tflands ; he only renews the deſign of dpa vnc, Beatorum Inſulæ, and not 
ſertorius, who, weary of the almoſt con- ixaptc, Yet we commonly, by miſtake, 
tinual WO — 3 1 _ go call them the Fertunate Iſles, as Horace 
defire to ſettle in 25 4 1 2 fea i here, Beata Ava, and Divites Inſalas. 
and Tzetze:, upon Heſiod, informs us, that They are ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be tue 


Czſar, remaining there but for one day,; 15 : 
ſo charmed with the beauty of the — the Toy ys 1 the ancients 
14 Ar- 


| The Kty. 
FP HERE had been many ſeditions at Rome, but no civil wars, 
before the time of Marius; theſe were ſcarce quieted, when 
new commotions broke out between Cæſar and Pompey, which were 
gain ſucceeded by thoſe between Octavius and Brutus, &c. When 
theſe were at an end, and the empire had reaſon to hope tor 
tranquillity, a new war breaks out between Auguſtus and Antony, 


Horace, ſeeing that there was like to be no end of theſe inteſtine 


broils, laments, in this Eeops, the fate of Rome, which, after it had 
ſtood out againſt the attacks of ſo many powerful enemies, muſt 4 


Fro XVI. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 45 


Nos manet oceanuscirc umvagus: arva, beata jeans circumvagus manet 


Petamus arva, divites & inſulas, NE NN nfulas deve, ah 
. . 5 . , 4 i | ' 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, ls inarata reddit Cererem | 


Et imputata floret uſque vinea; quotannit, & imputata winea 
Germinat & nunquan fallentis termes olivæ, 1 floret 3 & termes, ra- 


mus, dive nunguam falle- p 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem: 40 |:;; p:rminar, 3 7 ul 
Mella cava manant ex ilice ; montibus altis |orn2t ſnam arbherem : mella 


Levis crepante lympha deſilit pede. anne 6x ice cou 4 & 


nee Wh . lympha lewis deſilit altis mon- | 
Illic injuſſæ veniunt ad mulctra capelle, LA crefante oh 1 


Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera; 50 pellæ injuſſæ weniunt ad 
Nec veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, _— N 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus. ofj ertinus circumgemit ovile, 
Pluraque felices mirabimur ; ut neque largis ve intureit alta vi- 
 Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus, pert. Foncggue mirevimar 


, , . . , fura; ut, quòd, negue aguo- 
* nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis; 55 2 1 — 


trumque rege temperante ccelitum. imbribus, nec pinguia jeming 
Non huc Argoo contendit remige pinus; , ee gichis 3 rege 
. . * 983 8 calitun temperante trum 

Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem: 


. a uc. Pinus remige Argoo non 
Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautz?, ſcontendit bue; neque impudica 


Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyſſei. 60 2 r 1 
Nulla nocent om contagia; nullius aſtri ¶ 5c, nec laber ſa cobors Ulyſ- 
Gregem æſtuoſa torret impotentia. ſer. Nulla contagia nocent 
Jupiter illa pize ſecrevit littora genti, pecori; aftucſa impotentia nul- 


d F g lius aftri torrret gregem. Ju- 
Ut inquinavit ære tempus aureum; piter ſecrevit illa Itora pie 


Ære, dehinc ferro duravit ſæcula: quorum 65 |genti, ut inquinavit auf eum 
Piis ſecunda, vate me, datur fuga. E 
dura vit ſæcula ferro : quo » 

rum ſzculorum ſecunda fuga datur piis, me vate 


ANNOTATIONS. 


14 Argonauts. Of the Argonauts and | mous for their {kill in navigation, and 
Medea, tice Epode iii. extenſive commerce. 
Is Sidonians, The Sidonians inhabited | 10 Ulyges, See Book J. Ode xv. 
the ſea-coaſt of Phœnica, and were ta- 


— 


_— 
—— 
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fall by its own hands. The evil was now come to that height, 

that they had no other way left, but to follow the example of the 

Phoceans, abandoning their city, and binding themſelves, by the 

moſt ſolemn oaths, never to return, but go in queſt of new habita- ; | 

tions. | | | 
Dacier and Des Prez place this EyoDE in the year of the city 

721; of Horace's age 34 ; before Chriſt 30; ſo that it is now 


1769 years old, 
— Gg2 EPODE * 


Book V 


49 HORACE Eros. 
EPO DE XVII. 


To CANI DIA. 


He entreats forgiveneſs from her, and feigns himſelf 
overcome by her enchantments. 


OW at length I acknowledge with humility the power of 

. Y yourart*; and implore you, by the realms of Proſer- 
pine, by the majeſty of Diana which it is ſo dangerous to of- 
lend againſt *, and by your books of enchantments which 

5 are able to bring the ſtars out of heaven; ſpare, I pray you, 
O Canidia, theſe magic words, and turn quickly backwards the 
circle of your enchantments . 'Telephus 5 moved to pity the 

| grandſon of Nereus, though he had haughtily led againſt him the 
troops of the Myſians , and attacked him with a furious charge 

10 otdarts. The Trojan matrons had the liberty of embalm- 
ing the body of Hector, who had ſlain ſo many of the Grecians, 
and been 3 a prey to dogs and vultures ; after that king 
Priam leaving his city had thrown himſelf at the feet of im- 

15 placable Achilles. Circe * at laſt conſented, that the laborious 
-companions of Ulyſſes ſhould put off the ſkin from their briſt- 

ly joints, bodies: by this they were reſtored to reaſon and ſpeech, 
and their former ſhape returned. I have been puniſhed by you 
20 more than enough, O Canidia, the darling of mariners and mer- 
chants. My youth is fled, my blooming colour hath left me, 
my bones are now covered with a pale dry ſkin, My hair is 
become white with your poiſonous ointments, nor can I enjoy 

the leaſt reſpite from my torments : the night prefleth on 

the day, and the day upon the night; nor can | breathe a mo- 


ment's 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 The fowver of your art. Efficaci en nes, Democritus, and others, had written 


eniir; ſo hie ironically calls magic. Dare| upon that ſubject. | 
marus, to acknowledge the power. 4 Turn quickly backwards the circle of 
2 ich it 1 dangerous to Me nd againſt. your encbant ments. Citumgus retr? ſokor, joive 
Per Fin inowenda numina Diane, by the turbinem. Turbo is the fame with what the 
deity of Diana not to be moved or pro- Greeks call rhombus. It was a kind of top 
voked. He calls her, in his Art of Poetry, uſed by ſorcerers, which they made to 


Tracunda Diana. She was the cauſe not] turn round with thongs 5 imagining that 


only of mortality and the plague, but the motion of this magical top had the 

alto of madneſs. N | power of begetting in men thoſe move- 

3 Hy your books of enchantments. Dacier :\ ments and paſſions which they wanted to 

Een in the time of Auguſtus, there were | inſ»ire 5 and when they wanted to c0!- 

books or collections of magical ſecrete, rect, or put a ſtop to thoſe paſſions, they 

which probably contained the chief nude it to turn the contrary way. Hence 
* 


things, that Zzreaſtres, Hermij et, lad Heract 


gue rf 23 ent tin... Brad net Ld ot ie io ime a ie EL. 
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EPODE XVII. 


Ad CANIDT AN. 


Veniam ab ed petit, cujus veneficiis fingit ſe ſuperatum. 


AM jam efficaci do manus ſcientiæ; 
J Supplex & orq regna per Proſerpinæ, 
Per & Dianæ non movenda numina, 

Per atque libros carminum valentium 


ORD O. 


1 do manus caci 
ſcientiee ; S Supplex org 
fer regna Proſerfine, S Fer 
numina non movenda Dian, 
atque fer libres carminum 


Refixa coelo devocare ſidera; 5 valentium dewocare fidera 


Canidia, parce vocibus tandem facris, 
Citumque retrò ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 
Movit nepotem Telephus Nereium, 

In quem ſuperbus ordinarat agmina 
Myſorum, & in quem tela acuta torſerat. 10 
Unxere matres Iliz addictum feris 

Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem; 
N am relictis mœnibus rex procidit 
Heu! pervicacis ad pedes Achillei. 

Setoſa duris exuere pellibus 15 
Laborioſi remiges Ulyſſei, 


refixa ceelo; O Canidia, tax- 
dem parce vccibus jacris, ci- 
tumgue ſolve retrd, jolve tur- 
binem. Telephus movit nepo- 
tem Nereum, in quem ſuper- 
bes ordinarat ag nina My- 
forum, & in gem torſerat 
tela acutr. Miatres Tie 
unxere Iſccterem Hui. 
cidam addictum feris alάν 
atque cunibus; peſtiguam rex 
reliftis meenibus procidit ad 
pede: AL: billet heul perwica- 
CIS. Laburioft remiges Uly/- 
ſer extitre ſer ſa menbra diiris 


Volente Circe, membra : tunc mens & ſonus Pei, wolente Circe e runc 


Relatus, atque notus in vultus honor, 

Dedi ſatis ſuperque pœnarum tibi, 

Amata nautis multùm & inſtitoribus. 20 
Fugit juventas, & verecundus color 

Reliquit oſſa pelle amicta lurida. 

Tuis capillus albus eſt odoribus, 

Nullum à labore me reclinat otium: 24 
Urget diem nox, & dies noctem; neque eſt 


ANNOTATIO 


Horace here ſays, retrd ſolu turbinem; ſome, © Myſians. 


mens & ſonus relatus eſt, 
atque honor notus in vultus. 
Dedi ſatis ſuper que pœnarum 
tibi, O Canidia, amata nautis 
multùm & inſtitoribus. En ju- 
ventas f. git, & werecundus 
color reliquit ofſa amiffa lu- 
ride pelle. Cupillus albus ft 
418 Aoribus, nullum otium re- 
clinat me d labore: nox urget 
| diew, & dies noftem ; neq ue 
eft (licet) {evare pracirdia 


NS. 
A people of Aſia Miner, 


read wolwe. between Lydia and Treas, They were 
5 Telefghus. The king cf the Myſians, | originally Thratiars. a 

Who, denying the Greeks a paſſage through| 7 The Traan matrims. Achilles en- 

his country to Troy, was mortally wound- | raged at Hecter, becauſe he had ſlain his 


ed by Achilles. Being told by the oracle, friend Parra 
that he could only be cured by the ruſt| body a prey 
of the ſpear that wounded him, after by the tears 
ſome entreaty, he obtained it of Achilles. him back hi 


nt, was reſolved to give his 
to wild beaſts 3 but, moved 


and prayers of Priam, gave 


$1on's body. 


Achilles was the ſon of Thetis, whoſe| 8 Crrce, Les. $50 the notes on ſeve- 


Tater was Nereus. ral of the to 
8 5 


rogoing Oles. = 
3 9 Cant 
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ment's eaſe to my diſtended lungs. Now am I forced by ex- 
perience to believe what I formerly denied, that the charms 

of the Samnites 9 may torture the breaſt, and the enchantments 

of the Marfſt'* diſturb the head. What more can you defire ? 

30 O heaven and earth! I burn fiercer than Hercules when ſtained 
with the venomous blood of Neſſus the Centaur, or the tem- 
peſtuous flame thrown out * raging Etna. Are you re- 
ſolved to rage againſt me as a furnace of Colchic poiſons , until 

35 I am reduced to aſhes, and become the ſport of the winds ? 
When ſhall my ſufferings be at an end? What ſatisfaction 

do you require? Speak; for I am willing to ſubmit to any 
conditions: behold me ready to expiate my crime, whether 
you command me to ſacrifice a hundred oxen, or to celebrate 
you with a deceiving harp 7%, as chaſte and upright : in a mo- 

40 ment you ſhall be ranked among the ftars. Caſtor *5, and his 
brother Pollux, oſfended at an indignity offered their ſiſter 
Helen, were yet prevailed upon, by the prayers of the p3er, to 
reſtore his loſt fight. Do you follow their example; and as it 

45 is in your power, reſtore me to myſelf, I conjure you, Cani. 
da, whom no baſe birth hath ſtained, who know not what it 

is to go to the ſepulchres of the poor, and diſperſe their warm 
aſhes **: you have a heart full of humanity, pure hands, 

50 and a fruitful womb; and when you riſe from childbed that 
never impairs your ſtrength, the midwife waſhes your clothes 

ſtained with your blood. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 Samnites. Among whom there were] You are a ſhop of poiſons. Pert byrin 
a great many ſorcerers. very well obſerves, [pſam Canidiam officinan 
10 Mari, See Ode v. of this Book. | wenerorum diſerte dixit.* He expreſsly called 
11 Hercules. See Ode iii. of this Book. Canidia a ſhop of poiſons.* 
12 tna. See Book III. Ode iv. 14 Deceiving harp. Mendaci lyrd. De- 
13 Furnace of Colchic poiſons. Cales we-| ſervedly mendax, to ſing the praiſes of Ca. 
wenis officina. Tis as if the poet had ſaid, nidia, as good and wiſe, 


— — thn. 


The K E v. 


T HIS Opx is a recantation of what Horace had ſaid againſt Ca- 

nidia, in the fifth ODe of the ſame Book; but from the man- 
ner of it, we may eaſily perceive that it is the bittereſt ſatire he ever 
wrote againſt her, Some commentators tell us, that beſides the 
fifth EPO PDR before mentioned, Horace had written ſome bitter Iam- 
bics againſt Canidia, which are now loſt, But this is only conjec- 
ture. In this ironical recantation, the poet, by ſeemingly acknou- 
kaging himſelf vanquiſhed, ridicules her in the ſtrongeſt _ 


— „— —— * 
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Levare tenta ſpiritu præcordia. 26 |tenta ſpiritu. Brgo miſer 
Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miſer, ch * A 2a; 
Sabella pectus increpare carmina, 


* 1 g | | crepare pectus, caputgue diſ- 
Caputque Marsa diſſilire nznia. Aire Marſa nenid. Aud 


Quid ampliùs vis? O mare & terra! ardeo 30 π ,? 0 mare & 


X ; terra ! ardeo quantim neque 
Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules Hercule: delifurns arre cru- 


Neſſi cruore, nec Sicana fervida ſere Neſſi, nec ferwida flam- 
Urens in Ætnã flamma: tu, donec-cinis s urens in find Srcand's 
2 "a ergone tu cales officina ve- 
Injurioſis aridus ventis ferar, nenis Colchicis, donec ego 
Cales venenis oſſicina Colchicis. 35 |cinis aridus ferar wentis in- 
æ finis? aut quod me manet ſtipendium ? pn. y - — Nr, 
Effare; juſſas cum fide pœnas luam:: Effare ; luum cum fide pæ- 
Paratus expiare, ſeu popoſceris nas juſſas ; paratus expiare, 
Centum juvencos, five mendaci lyra | — 9 29 3 
Voles ſonari: tu pudica, tu proba, 40 |mendaci rd: tu _pudica, 
Perambulabis aſtra ſidus aureum. tu proba, perambulabis f 
Infamis Helen Caſtor offenſus vice, dus aureum inter aſira. 
5 e cdi Caſtor, fratergue magni 
raterque magni Caſtoris, victi prece, Caftoris, affenſus vice f- 
Adempta vati reddidere lumina. mis Helenæ, tandem wid; 


Et tu-(potes nam) ſolve me dementia. 45 P radia 3 
O nec paternis obſoleta ſordibus, | tex ) pr 5 
Nec in ſepulchris pauperum prudens anus ſtu "nec cbſelera paternis 


Novendiales diſſipare pulveres: — rl Jens 
Tibi hoſpitale pectus, & purz manus, 3 
Tuuſque venter partumeius; & tuo 50 rums tibi hoſpitale eſt pee- 
Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit, jd - . you manuty 
. yo rtumeius 3 
Vtcunque fortis exilis Puerpera. S obſtetrix lawit pannos wh 


bros tuo cruere, utcungque exilis fortis puerpera. 
ANNOTATIONS. 
V5 Cafter. Stefichorus writing ſome verſes of his eyes. Plato has preſerved this pieag 
againſt Helen,andſoon after loſing his fight, | of hiſtory to us. 
imagined that Caſtor and Pollux had thus | 765 Diſperſe their wvarm aſhes. Novendia+ 
uniſhed him for the affront done their les pulweres, fo called, becauſe the bodies 


Hſter. He was not deceived; for upon | were kept ſeven days at home, burnt on 
writing a recantation, he recovered the aſe, the eighth, and buried on the ninth. 


tm 


— — 


— — 
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and towards the end, under the appearance of clearing her from | 

all imputations, expoſes her baſeneſs in the ſevereſt manner. | 
The commentators are divided as to the time when this EPODE | 

was written. As Dacier obſerves, it muſt have been after tne fifth 

of the ſame Book, and after the eighth Satire of Book I. Horace 


Was at this time in years. | 
G84 EPODE 
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EPODE XVII. 


CaniDisa's Anſwer. 


JH do you pour out prayers to unrelenting ears? The 
rocks daſhed by the ſwelling waves of the winter- 
ſea are not more deaf to ſhipwrecked-mariners. Do you hope 
unrevenged to ridicule and divulge ourCotyttian myſteries , ſa- 
5 cred to love and wantonneſs *? And as if you were the high- 
- prieſt of our Eſquilian enchantments 3, do you hope unpu- 
niſhed to'expoſe me to the laughter of the whole town ? 
What will it avail you“ to have enriched the ſorcereſſes of Pe- 
lignums, and to have prepared the moſt prompt and ready poi- 
10 ſons, if Iam able even againſt your own will to lengthen out 
your fate? I will prolong your wretched life, that from day 
to day you may ſuffer freſh torments, Tantalus $, the perh- 
dious father of Pelpos, always hungering after the forbidden meat 
wiſhes for ſome eaſe: in like manner, Prometheus 7 deſires to 
15 be delivered from the vulture ; and Siſyphus * wants to fix his 
' . ſtone upon the top of the mountain; but the laws of Jupiter 
forbid it. You alſo ſhall ſeek ſometimes to throw yourſelf head- 
long from a precipice ; ſometimes to run yourſelf through with a 
ſword 9; and, unable to ſupport ſuch tormenting anxiety, ſhall 
20 in vain have recourſe to an unavailing rope. "Then wilt I ride 
upon your reluctant ſhoulders **; and the whole earth ſhall ac- 
knowledge my power. Shall I, who can ſet images of wax 
in motion (as you by your too great curioſity have ſeen) ; who 
25 can bring the moon out of heaven by my enchantments, re- 
animate the dead after their bodies have been burnt, and mix 
the cup of love and deſire; ſhall I, think you, ever bemoan the 
vanity of my art“ as having no influence againſt you ? * ' 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Cetyttian myſtcries.* Citys, or Cotytto, © prieſt, and had the right to judge of our 
was a Goddeſs, whoſe worthip firſt began | * ſacrifices and ceremonies, have taken 
in Thrace; afterwards it came into Phry- |* the liberty to expoſe me to the laughter 
Zia, and from thence paſſed into Greece. |* of the whole town.) They aſſembled 
She was the Goddeſs of luſt and debauch- | commonly upon the Eſyuilian hill, becauſe 
ery: her myſteries, lewd and obſcene, of the bones and tumbs, of which that 
were celebrated in the night, and called | place was full.” KS 
after her Cetyttia. 4 & 4 What vill it avail you ? I have, in 

2 Sacred to late and wantonneſss Liberiſ my tranſlation, here followed Lambinrs, 
C:pidinis, unbridled love or luſt. who thinks that Canidia ſpeaks here of 

3 High-frieft of our Eſquilian enchant- | Horace ; Tee that commentator. : 
ments. The Pontifex Maximus was ſove- 5 Pelignum. The Peligni were neigh- 
reign judge and arbiter cf whatever con- | bours to the Marſi ; all that country wi 
cerned. religion Canidia therefore ſays to famed for ſorcerers, 5 
the poct, Tau, as if you were high-\ i 6 Tantal 


* 
* * 1 1 * . — 
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EPO PDE XVI 


II. 


CAN IDE Reßpponſio. 


UID obſeratis auribus fundis preces ? | 


Non ſaxa nudis ſurdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus ſalo. 


Inultus ut tu riſeris 1 | 


Vulgata, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis? 
Et Efquilini pontifex venefici, 
Impune ut urbem nomine impleris meo ? 
Quid proderit ditafſe Pelignas anus, 
elociuſve miſcuiſſe toxicum, 
Si tardiora fata te votis manent ? 10 
Ingrato miſera vita ducenda eſt, in hoc, 
Novis ut uſque ſuppetas doloribus. 
Optat quietem Pelopis infidus pater, 
Egens benignæ Tantalus ſemper dapis: 
Optat Prometheus obligatus aliti: 15 
Optat ſupremo collocare Siſyphus 
In monte ſaxum: ſed vetant leges Jovis. 
Voles modo altis deſilire turribus ; 
Modd enſe pectus Norico recludere; 
Fruſtraque vincla gutturi innectes tuo, 20 
Faſtidiosa triſtis xgrimonia, | 
VeRabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques ; | 
Mezque terra cedet inſolentiæ. 
n quæ movere cereas imagines 
Ut ipſe n6ſti curioſus), & polo 25 
eripere lunam vocibus poſſum meis, 
Poſſum crematos excitare mortuos, 
Deſiderique temperare poculum 3 
Plorem artis in te nil habentis exitum? | 


ORD O. 


| ID fundis treces auri- 
bus obſcratit * Nep- 
ti nus hibernus alto ſalo non 
tundit ſaxa ſurdiora nudis 
navitis, Feramne ut tu in- 
ultus riſeris Cotyttia vu ga- 
ta, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis ? 
Ertanquanpontifex Eſyui- 
lini <venefici, ut impim im- 
Pleweris urbem 119 nomine f 
Quid prderit ditifje anus 
Pelignas, vel miſcuiſſ toxi- 
cum welocius, fi fata tardi- 
cra votis manent te? Mi- 
ſera vita ducenda eſt tibĩ 
mgrato, in loc, ut uſque 
ſujperas mnovis doloribus, 
Tantalus, infidus pater Pe- 
lopis, ſemper egens benignæ 
dapis optat quietem : Pro- 
metheus obligatus aliti optat 
etiam quietem: pt & 
Siſyphus collocare ſaxum in 
ſupremo monte; ſed leves 
Jovis vetant. Sig & tu 
modo voles deſilire altis tur- 
ribus; mods recludere pectus 
enſe Norico; triſtiſque allidi- 
ofa egrimonid, friſird innec- 
tes vincla tuo gutturi. Tun 


ego eques vectal or humeris 
inimicis; r cedet meæ 
inſalentic. An ego, que 


( . 7 
Pim mavere cercas imagines 


( ut ipſe curioſus niſti), C 


vocibus meis deripere lunam 


pelo, que peſſum cxcitare 
mortues crematos, & tempe- 


rare peculum dęſiderii; egone, inquam, plerem artis nil pabentis exitum in te? 


A4ANNOTATI 
© Tantalus ; fee Book J. Ode xxviii. 
7 Prometbeus;, ſee Book I. Ode xvi. 
8 Siſyt bus; ſee Book II. Ode xiv. 


ONS. 


Jus, to ride or be carried on one's ſyould- 
ers, was a familiar expreſiion among the 
Greeks and Romans, ſignifying, to triumph 


9 Run yourſelf through avirb 4 ſaverd, Enſe over a perſon, or humble him. 


Nirico, Thus Ode xvi. Book I. 
Sa Quas neque Noricus 
Deterret enſis. 


Ne icum was a province of Illyria, abound-|mentators upon 


1 Bemoan the wanity of my art. Plo- 
rem artis in te- babentis exitum. Not to 


mention the various conjectures of com- 


this v-rſe, ir will be ſuf- 


ing in excellent mines; ſo that the Roman;ficient to obſerve, that the word ni! ftands 
Iwofgs were made of iron brought fromſhere for the negative nn; plerem artis 


thence, 


10 Then will I ride upon your reluctant ſup. ca. 
ſteulders. Dacier: Vectari bumeris alicu- 


— —— ̃ —-—-— 


nen Eaheniis caitum in be. 


Plorem artis, 


The 
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The Kev. 
T5 ridicule of this anſwer lies in this; that the poet makes 
1 Canidia take, in a ſtrict literal ſenſe, all that he had aid to 
her, and in her declaring herſelf highly provoked at him, chief y be- 
cauſe of his divulging their magical ſecrets, and the ceremonies they 
, X35 practiſed 


» 8 2» — r 


— 2 — —Alw_— * 


THR: 
SECULAR POEM. 


| Compoſed to be ſung for the ſafety of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Chorus of Boys and GIRLS. 


Phoebus, and Diana powerful Goddeſs of the groves, ſhin- 

O ing ornaments of heaven, ever to be adored, and who 

have ever been fo, grant what we pray for in this ſacred time; 

S when the Sibylline verſes have adviſed two choice choruſes of 

boys and girls to ſing a new ſong to the Gods, protectors of our 
ſeven hills “. | 


Cnorvs of Boys. | 
Bountiful Sun, who with your ſplendid chariot diſcloſe or 
10 conceal from us this day, who riſe always different and yet 
„ + Las 5; may you ſee nothing greater than the city 
ome, | 


Chorus of GirLs. 

O Ilithyia ', kindly ready to forward mature births, by what- 
ever name you chooſe to be invaked, whether thatof Lucina, or 
15 the Goddeſs wha preſides over nativities, protect our mothers. 

O Goddeſs, increaſe our offspring, and proſper the decree cf 
the fathers 7 in favor of the women that marry, and of tit 
20 conjugal law the fruitful ſource of a numerous race : 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Shining ornaments of beaven. For] 3 Sibylline verſes. Tho? the ancient g. 
Apollo and Diana were the ſame with the bylline verſes, bought by Targuin, had been 
ſun and moon. ſburnt in the time of Sylla; yet a great mr 

2 Sacred time. Horare calls the time of|ny had been afterwards collected, which 
celebrating the Secular Games, ſacred, not were kept in two coffers of gold, and put 
only on account of the feaſts, but alſo be- under the pedeſtal of Apollo's ſtatue 0 
cauſe of the ſacrifices and prayers there of · mount Palatine z of theſe Heroce ſpeib 
Fered to the Gods. here. Pr. 


— 


CARMEN SECULARE, 
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practiſed in their nocturnal meetings. She declares herſelf irrecon- 


cilable, threatens him with the crueleſt torments, and to prolong 
his life, only that ſhe may lengthen out his miſery. 


'T was probably written very ſoon after the preceding. 


HOEBE, ſilvarumque potens Diana, 
Lucidum coli decus, O colendi 
Semper, & culti, date quæ precamur 

Tempore ſacro; 

Quo Sibyllini monuere verſus 
Virgines lectas pueroſque caſtos 
Dis, quibus ſeptem placuere colles, 

icere carmen. 

Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem 
Naſceris; poſſis nihil urbe Roma 

Viſere majus. 
Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres, 
dive tu Lucina probas vocari, 

Seu Genitalis. 
Diva, producas ſobolem, patrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Fœminis, proliſque novæ feraci 

Lege marita : 


4 Proteftors of our ſeven bills. Of Rome, 


CARMEN SECULARE. 
Cantatum pro Incclumitate 


IMPERII ROMAN I. 


10 


15 


_ 


ORD O. 


Cnervs puerorum & pu- 
ellarum. 

O Phoebe, Dianaque fe- 

tens filvarum, luci- 


dum decus cæli, O ſemper 


colendi, & culti, date quæ 
| precamur ſacro tempore; gu 
tempore Sibyllin; ver ſus 
monuere lectas virgines caſ- 
_—_ Pueros dicere carmen 
tis, guibus ſeptem colles 
placuer E. 
Cnoꝝx us puerorum. 
Alme Sol, qui curru niti- 
do promis & celas diem, ali- 
2 idem naſceris; paſſis 
nil viſere majus urbe Roms. 
Cnor us puellarum. 
O Ilitbyia, rite lenis ape- 
rire partus mataros, ſu tu 
robas vocari Lucina, 


| IGenitalis, tucre matres. 0 


Diva, producas ſobolem, pr 
ereſque decreta patrum ſu- 
r * jugandis olegegue 


e 
20 rita feraci nove proli 


ANNOTATIONS. 
6 7liithyia. The ſame with Diana, who 


which ſtood upon ſeven hills. | 
S Who riſe akways different and yet al- 
ways the ſame, Dacier : Nothing can be 
more happily expreſſed, than this manner 
of diſtinguiſhing the property of the day; 
which, though always 4 ſame, makes, 
owever, daysdifferentin number; for this 
day is not the Tame with the day before. 

Thus months and years are made up. 


had the care of women in childbed, and 
was adored under the three names of I- 
thyia, Lucina, and Genitalis. 


7 The decree of the fathers. A few 


months before the writing of this poem, 
Auguſtus had enacted a law, called Lex 
Gull de maritandis ordinibus; and Horace 
was too Wiſe to forget a circumſtance ſe 


| 


] | worthy. 


l 
# 
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Both Cnorvses. 
That the ſtated period of ten times eleven years * may re. 
cal thoſe ſongs and ſolemn ſports, which we celebrate for three 
25 days, and as many grateful nights. And you, Siſters, who truly 
foretel what is once determined, and whoſe ſtated decrees are ir- 
revocable, add favorable deſtinies to thoſe already paſt. May 
the earth rich in fruits and cattle adorn Ceres with a crown 
made of the ears of cornꝰ: may the young of our flocks drink 
of ſalutary ſprings, and breathe a temperate air. 
| CHorvs of Boys. 
Mild Apollo, conceal your mortal arrows“, and hear the 
humbic prays of the boys . ; 
| CHnoRus of GIRLs. 
35 Creſcent moon“, queen of the ſtars, hear the girls. 
1 Both CHORUSES. 
If Rome is the object of your care, if it is true that the re- 
mains of Troy failed with a proſperous courſe along the Tuſcan 
40 ſhore *?, a handful commanded by fate to change their city and 
dwelling-houſes; to whom pious /Eneas ſurviving the fall of 
his country opened a ſafe and free paſſage through flaming 
Troy, to put them in poſſeſſion of an empire more flouriſhing 
45 than that which they had abandoned : inſpire, O ye Gods, our to- 
ward youth with pure and upright morals; grant a calm tran- 
quillity to thoſe in years, and crown our empire with proſperity, 
honor, and a numerous progeny. Above all, may the illuſtri- 
50 ous. deſcendant of Anchiſes and Venus, who — you with 
ſacrifices of white oxen“ , reign triumphant over his enemies, 
and with mildneſs over thoſe who throw themſelves upon his 
clemency. Now the Medes both by ſea and land dread 
55 our * troops, and conquering ſwords; now the Scythi- 
ans and Indians, of late ſo haughty and turbulent, ſubmiſſively 
wait our commands. Now truth, peace, honor, ancient 
chaſtity, and neglected virtue, dare to ſhew themfelves ; and 
60 rich plenty ſcatters her favors in great abundance. 


ANNOTATION S. 


worthy to enter into a hymn, addreſſed tof 9 A crown made of the ears of corn. This 
tie Gods for the protperity of the empire. | was the gift commonly offered to Core. 
As rewards were given to thoſe who mar- Ovid. 
ried, and puniſhments inflicted on ſuch as | Primitias frugum dant ſpicea ſerta ſua- 
neglected it, Horace calls this law the rum. | : 
fruitful ſource of a numerous race. They offer Ceres a crown wade of the c. 
8 Period of ten times elewen years. This | corn, the firſt-fruits of their crop. : 

rroves that according to the appointment | 10 Conceal your mortal arruws. S2e Ode 
of the Sy, the Secular Games were to be | x. Book II. 

celebrated "every hundred and ten years, 1 Creſcent moon. Regina bicarnis. Fot 
3114 not every hundted, as ſome learned |this poem was ſurg at the new moon. 
* men hive conjectured. { 5 8 I: Jul 
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"ertus undenos decies per annos | Vrerque Cnonvs, 


Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos 
Ter die claro, totieſque gratã 
Nocte frequentes. 
Voſque veraces ceciniſſe, Parcæ, 25 
Quod ſemel dictum eſt, ſtabiliſque rerum 
Terminus ſervat, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. 
Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 
Spice donet Cererem corona : 30 
Nutriant foetus & aquæ ſalubres, 
Et Jovis auræ. 
Condito mitis placiduſque telo 
Supplices audi pueros, Apollo: 
Siderum regina bicornis audi, 35 
Luna, puellas. 
Roma ſi veſtrum eſt opus, Iliæque 
Litus Etruſcum tenucre turmæ, 
Juſſa pars mutare lares & urbem 
Jolpite curſu; 40 
Cui per ardentem line fraude Trojam 
Caſtus Æncas patriæ ſuperſtes 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura relictis: 
Di probos mores docili juventæ, 45 
Di ſenectuti placidæ quietem, 
Romulæ genti date remque, prolemque, 
Et decus omne. . 
Quique vos bobus veneratur albis, 


Clarus Anchiſæ V eneriſque ſanguis, 50 


Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 
Lenis in hoſtem. | 

Jam mari terrique manus potentes 

Medus, Albanaſque timet ſecures ; 

Jam Scythe reſponſa petunt, ſuperbi 55 
Nuper, & Indi. 

Jan fides, & pax, & honor, pudorque 

riſcus, & neglecta redire virtus 

Audet; apparetque beata pleno 

Copia cornu. bo 


ti. fit. 


Ut c6is certus per decies 
undenos annos referat & 
cantus ludoſque frequentes, 
ter die claro, totieſque gra- 
| tanofte. Voſque,Parcauve= 

races ceciniſſe quod ſemel dic- 
tum eſt, abiliſque terminus 
rerum ſervaty, jungite bona 
fata fatis jam perattis, Tel- 
lus fertilis frugum pecoriſque 
donet Cererem ſpiced corond : 
7 aqua ſalubres, & auræ 
Fevis nutriant fœtus. 

CHoRvs puerorum. 


Apollo, mitis pleciduſque 


| condito relo and ſupplices 


pueres : ; 

Caorvs puellarum. 

Luna bicornis, regina fi- 
derum, ar di pucllas. 

ö Uterque Cokes. 

Si, quidem, Roma va» 
ſtrimm et ots, Iliæęgue tur- 
ma curſu ſoſtite tenu ere lit- 
tus Etruſcum, fars juſ/a 
mutare lares & urbem; cui 
caſtus ZEneas ſuperſtes ta- 
tris munivit fine fraude 
liberum iter per ardentem 
Tryam, daturus flura re- 
le: Dii date probes mo- 
res jc entæ deciliz Qui 
date quieter: placidæ ſenec- 
tuti, remgue, frolem ne, & 
decus omne, genti Romulæ. 
Sarguiſque clarus Anchiſe 
Fercriſgue, qui weneratur 
vos bobux albis, imperet pri- 
or hoſte bellante, lenis vers 
in hoflem jacentem. Jam 
Medus mari terraque timet 
manus potentes, Aibeanaſ- 
1 jam Scytha & 
Indi, per ſuperbi, peturt 
reſponſu. Jam fides, & pax, 
& honor, pudorgue priſ- 
cus, & wirtus neglitta, 
audet redire; copiaque bea 
ta pleno cornu apparet. 


| 
| 


ANNOTATIONS. 


12 Tuſcan ſhore, What Virgil calls La- 
vina littora. 
. 3 Aſafe and free paſſage. Sine 2 the ſinging of 
in 'he original, undoubted!y 
ef, without hurt. 


14 Mb worſhips you with ſacrifices 8 


zohite oxen, I he emperor was preſent ac 


this hymn, and offered a 


i2nifies| ſacrifice of white oxen to J iter, Apclls, 
and Diana, which concluded the ceremony. 


Is The 
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462 THE SECULAR POEM. 


| CHoRus of Boys. 

Phoebus, God of auguries, always adorned with a ſhining 
bow, O darling of the Mules, who by your ſalutary art know 
; 55 how to eaſe the diſtreſſes of the body; if you regard with a fa- 

vorable eye the Palatine towers *5, preſerve the Roman ſtate, 
and our flouriſhing empire, from age to age, and, if poſſible, 
add to its preſent grand-ur, < l 
CHORus of GIRLs, 
And may Diana, who preſides over mount Aventine and 
70 mount Algidus **, favorably regard the prayers of the Quinde- 
— 5 „ and lend a friendly ear to the ſupplications of the 
ys. | | 
| Both CHoORUSES. 
We, a chorus choſen to ſing the praiſes of Phoebus and Diana, 
carry home a firm and rational hope, that Jupiter, and all the 
75 other Gods whom we invoke, have thoſe favorable deſigns to- 
wards the Roman empire which we fo earneſtly pray for. 


ANNOTATION S. 


Ts The Palatine towers, Horace men- 16 Mount Avent.ne and mount Algidu:, 
tions here the Palatine towers, becauſe For Diana had a temple on each of theſe. 
this hymn was ſung in the temple which | 17 Quindecimviri. Dacier: When the ſe- 
Auguftus had conſecrated to Afollo on | nate commanded the Quindecimwiri to con- 
mount Palatine. ſult 


— 


— 


. The KE. 

HIS poem was made at the particular command of Auguſtin 
in the year of the city 736, and is undoubtedly one of the 
fineſt compoſitions of antiquity. It was compoſed to be ſung at 
the Secular Games; the inſtitution of which is derived from the 
oracles of the Sibyls, as follows: 
In theſe facred writings there was one famous prophecy, to this 
effect; That if the Romans, at the beginning ef every age, ſhould hili 
felemn games in the Campus Martius, to the honor of Pluto, Pro- 
ſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Parc, their city ſhoult 
flouriſh for ever. They were very ready to obey the oracle. The 
folemnity was as follows: The heralds began with an invitation d 
the whole world to a feaſt they had never yet ſeen, nor ſhould ever 
fee again. The 4122 wigs taking their ſeats in the Palatine 
temple, diftributed to the people purifying compoſitions, who 
went to the Aventine mountain, carrying white barley, wm" as an 
offering 
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Augur, & fulgente decorus arcu 


| Cxonus pucrorume 


| Phebus aupur, & deca» 
Phœbus, acceptuſque novem Camœnis, , algen arm, accepred- 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos | - novem — wy - 
Corporis artus; { /utari — v ib 
. . 3 LE Quus V 
Si Palatinas videt zquus arces, „ 
Remque Romanam, Latiumque felix, remque Romanam, Lat u- 
Alterum in luſtrum, meliuſque ſemper 12 705 DOE - 610» "fly 
Proroget vum. | . Cuorvs puellarums 
Quæque Aventinum tenet Algidurque, | Dianague,que tence mon- 

; im Di i tem Aventinum Algidun- 
Quindecim Diana preces virorum 70 id. 

. . ſue, curet preces Quindecien- 
Curet, & votis puerorum amicas ö 
Applicet aures. 9 votis puerorum. 

‚ | terque CHORUS. 
Hzc Jovem ſentire, Neoſque cunctos, 2 ns 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, laudes & Phæbi & Diane, 
Doctus & Phcoebi chorus & Dianæ 


75 reporto domum ſpem bonam 
Dicere laudes. certamgue, Fovem, Deoſque 


| cunctos, ſentire Bec. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
fult the books of the Siby/s, they began | 


clufion. It is of theſe laft prayers that the 
poet ſpeaks here. The Quindecimviri were 
the keepers of the Sibylline writings. 


with prayers. They alſo prayed at the be- 
ginning of the ſolemnity, and at the con- 
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offering. The games continued three days and three nights, du- 
ring which the people ſacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, &c. On the firſt 
night, three altars were erected by the command of the emperor, 
on the banks of the Tiber, and ſprinkled with the blood of three 
lambs. The day after, ſports were held in the Campus Martius, to 
the honor of Apolla and Diana. Theſe laſted till the next day, 
when the matrons ſung hymns in the Capitol to Fupiter. On the 
third day, which concluded the feaſt, twenty-ſeven young boys, 
and as many gifls, ſung in the temple of Palatine Apello hymns 
and verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the city to the pro- 
tection of thoſe Deities, whom they deſigned particularly to honor 
dy their ſacrifices. 

For this laſt day, the above poem was compoſed by Hor ace, 
ra the 49th year of his age, ta be ſung at the Secular games held 


dt. te. anne ͤU— 


—  —— 


jy Auguſtus. 
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A. 
Bſence of them we love, cauſes re- 

7 gret, 246. Horace complains of 
the long abſence of 4ugy/ius from 
Rome, 340. 

Acheemenes, a Perſian king, 191. 

Ache@menia, a fine ſpot of ground in 
Perſia, 221. 

Achemenian ointment from Perfia, 
where Ach@menes was king, 440. 
Acherontia, a ſmall city of Apulia, 230. 

Acheloiis, a river of Epirus, 78. 

Achilles, the ſon of Thetis, killed at the 
ſiege of Troy, 26. Horace makes a fine 
elogium upon him, 346. 

Acroceraunia, high mountains in Epirus, 
15. 

Adtium, a promontory of Epirus, famous 
for the naval victory of Auguſtus over 
Antony and Cleopatra, 397. 

Acuta belli, what, 338. | 

Addiſon, his poem on the works of cre- 
ation, 22. 

Adriatic ſea, now the gulf of Venice, 15. 

Aacus, one of the infernal judges, 192. 
His honorable place in Ely/ium owing 
to the credit and reputation of the 
poets, 358. 

Elians, an illuſtrious Plebeian family 
at Rome, 272. 

Amilius, Paulus, killed at the battle of 
Cannæ, $6. 

Amonia, a part of Theſſaly, 1 54. 

Aclian maid, Sappho born in Miylene 
of Aolia, 361. 

Eolus, fon of Hippotas, and king of the 
ZEolian lands, 14. 

ina, a burning mountainof Sicily, 234. 

Agamemnon, general of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, 44. 

Agrippa, general of the Roman armics 
under Auguſtus, 24. 

Az yieus, Apollo ſo called, becauſe he was 
{et over the high-ways, 347- 

Hax, a famous Grecian captain at the 
liege of Troy, 69. 

Alban lake, fo called from the city of 
Alba, near which it was, 320. 

Altunea, a Nymph, 30. | 

Ales, a Grecian lyric poet, contempo- 
rary with Safpho, 111. 

Vor. I, 
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Aleæ luſis, much the ſame with our 
game at dice, 293. 

Alexander, fon of Philip, conqueror of 
Aſia, 124. 

Alexandria, Tiberius defeats the Griſons 
on the very day fifteen years that 
Auguſtus entered that city in triumph, 
384. 

Aga, ſea-weed, 275. 

Algidus, a hill about twelve miles from 
Rome, remarkable for its coldneſs, 93. 

Alites, birds that furniſhed with obſer. 
vations from their flying, 300. 

Alliances of the leading men, fatal to the 
commonwealth, 189. | 

Allobroges, a faithleſs race, fond of no- 
velty and change, 448. 

Alphius, a celebrated uſurer, his ſpeech 
and irreſolution, 408. 

Alps, high mountains, covered with 
eternal ſnow, that ſeparated Gaul 

from Italy, 383. 

Ambition, often hurtful both 

rince and le, 154. 

N a 8 with which they 
ſtretched out the net, 405. 

Amoibean verſe, Horace and Lydia ſing 

in that manner, 2 52. 

Amphiaraiis, a Grecian augur, his houſe 
ruined by the avarice of a woman, 
268. 

Amphion, the ſon of Jupiter and Auliqpe, 
and diſciple of Mercury, 254. 

Amuſements of a country-life, the beſt 
preſervative againſt love, 405. 

Anacreon, a lyric poet of Teos in Jonia, 


361. | 
Anchiſes, the ſon of Capys, and father of 
AEncas, 302. 

Ancilia, ſhields carried by the prieſts of 
Mars, firſt invented by Numa, 236. 
Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome, 

renowned for his valor, 352- 
Angiportus, a narrow lane, 106. 
Antilochus, a fon of Ne/tor, 182. 

Antium, an ancient city of Italy, belong- 
ing to the Volſci, 144. | 
Antony, the triumvir, falls out with Au- 

£ufius, 25. 

Anx1ety, a moderate uſe of wine the beſt 

remedy againſt it, 84. 

Hh Apenninesy 


to 
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Apennines, a ridge of mountains that run 
along the whole length of Italy, 449. 
lo, the God of poetry and muſic, 13 1. 
lopian way, made by 77 0 the fineſt 
and moſt frequented of all the public 
ways, 418. 

Apulian women, good houſewives, fru- 
gal and induſtrious, 406. 

Arabia, famous for its riches, 288. 

Arabians, inhabiting between Judea and 
Lg ypt, 124. 

Arcadia, a country, of Peloponneſus, a- 
bounding in paſture-ground, 93. 

Archytas, a philoſopher of Tarentum, 
118. 141380. 

Arcturus, a conſtellation of fourteen ſtars, 

Area, what, 39. 

Argonauts, their expedition to Colchos to 
carry off the golden fleece, 411. 

Argos, a city of Achaia, 30, 172. 

Ariadne, gave Theſeus a clue to extricate 
him from the labyrinth, 212. 

Ariminum, a city upon the borders of 

the Adriatic ſea, 419. 

Armour of love, hung up by Horace in 
the temple of Venus, 297. 

Art, the productions of art afford leſs en- 
tertainment to the mind than the 
works of nature, 408. 

Aruncians, the ſame with the Ar/orians, 


337. 

Aaracus, the ſon of Tros, and father of 
Capys, 441. 

Afterie, Horace comforts her for the ab- 
ſence of her huſband, 244. 

Athens, a famous city of Greece, 30. 

Atlantic ocean, lies to the welt of Span, 


131. 


Atlas, king of Mauritania, changed into 


a mountain, ſupports the heavens, 42. 
Alttagen lonicus, an Afiatic partridge, 406. 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, makes the 

Romans his heir, 4, 


Attendance upon the great, an inſupport- 


able ſluvery, 403. 

Aitilius Regulus, diſſuades the ſenate from 

an exchange of priſoners, 237. 

Avarice, an infection that pierces the 
mind through with many ſorrows, 

409. 

Avernus, a lake by which the ancients 
imagined it poſſible to deſcend to 
hell, 419. 

Augurs, the college of augurs inſtituted 
by Nama, 278. t 


Anguftus, 153. | 
Aulamn, a mountain of Tarexium, 174. 
Auſonians, the ancient inhabitants of 


Haly, 337. 


Babylonian numbers, what, 48. 

Bacchantes, prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 294. 

Bacchus, the God of wine, renowned in 
war, 54. 

Bactra, a conſiderable province of the 
Perſian empire, 310. 

Bai, a city of Campania upon the ſea- 
coaſt, 2 10. 

Balanus, a fruit of the bigneſs of a nut, 
that furniſhed a very precious oint- 
ment, 308. 

Bantia, a town in Apnlia near Yenoſz, 
230. 

Barine, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, faith. 
leſs and perjured, 178. 

Buffareus, a name ſomctimes given to 
Bacchus, 83. | 

Baſſus, an iambic poet, mentioned by 
Proberlius, 151. 

Bathyllus, a youth of Samos, greatly be. 
loved by Anacroon, 443+ 

Beauty, its influence for the meſt pact 
irreſiſtible, 168. | 

Bees of Calubria, of a very good kind, 
270. 

Belluoſus, an epithet given to the ſea, 
from its abounding in monſters, 387. 

Berecynthian horn, the Phrygian fluto 
whence ſo called, 279. 

Bereeynthus, a mountain in Phrygia, 83. 

Bibulus, the conſul with Julius Caſur, 
in the year of the city 694, 307. 

Birth-day of Mircenas, Horace obſerves 
it with great ſolemnity, 369. 

Biftonides, worſhippers of Bacchus ſo 
called, 213. ; 

Bithynia, a country of Leer Aſia, upon 
the Euxine ſea, 144, 244- 

Blandu/in, a fountain in the country of 
the Sabines, 260. 

Bij borus, a narrow ftrait, that joins two 
ſeas, 193. 
Bottle, Horace merrily admoniſheth it to 

furniſh him with good wine, 282. 

Briſcis, Achilles's captive, taken from him 
by Azamemnon, 167. | 

Britons, Horace compliments Augufin: 
upon their ſubmitting to his laws, 
236. Never brought under aftual 
ſubjeclion, 426. Buildings 


E. 

Cecuban wine, fo called from Cæcubus, 
a mountain in Latium, 199. 
Crcubum, a town in Campania, near Ca- 

3 

Calabria, a part of Italy, abounding in 
cattle, 130. 

Calabrian Muſes, the verſes of the poet 
Ennius, born at Rudi in Calabria, 


357. 
Cala, the ſon of Ornithus of Thurium, 


251. 

Culends, the firſt day of the month, 246. 

Calenum, a town in Campania, 91. 

Callioþe, the chief of the Muſes, 230, 

Camillus, faves Rome from being finally 
deſtroyed by the Gards, 57. 

Campus Mirtius, where the Roman 
youth were trained up in the art of 
war, 34. 

Canidia, a celebrated ſorcereſs, againſt 
whom Horace writcs, 416. 

Canepy, Horace reproaches the party of 
Mark Antony, that ſuffered a canopy 
in the midſt of their camp, 430. 

Cantabrians, a warlike people who often 
infeſted the Romans, 186. 

Capricorn, the tenth ſign of the zodiac, 
207. 

Cra, a city of Italy, long the rival of 
Rome, 447. 

Carpathian lea, that flows round Carpa- 
thos, 144. 

Carpathos, an iſland between Rhodes and 
Crete, 341. 

Carthage, a city in Africa, and rival of 
Rome, 163, | 

Caſk, when filled, marked with the 
name of the then conſul, 28 2 

Caſpian ſea, northward of the Per/ian 
gulf, 181. 

Co/talivs, the name of a fountain, from 
Ciftalia, 234. | | 

Caftor, fon of Leda, and brother to 
H. len, 14. 

Cuo, lis glorious death, se. 

Cao, the cenſor, no enemy to wine, 283. 
weaſus, a high mountain in Afa. be- 
tween the Euxine and Caſpian ſcas; 

96, 398, 
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Builaling, too violent an inclination to it 
cenſured, 202. 

Bull, Jupiter in the form of a bull car- 
ries off Europa, 301. 


Cean funeral ſongs, what, 160. 

Cecropico cothurno, a phraſe, explained, 
139. 

Cenforinus, Caius Martius, conſul with 
Aſinius Gallus in the year of the city 
746, 354. 

Centaurs, a people of Theſſaly near mount 
Pelion, 82. | 

Cepbeus, king of Æibiopia, «tranſlated 
into heaven, where he makes a con- 
ſtellation of nin eteen ſtars, 309. 

Cerberus, keeper of the infernal gates, 
193. 

Ceres, her myſteries not to be d ivulged, 
224. 

Character, a good character owing 
ſometimes to nothing but hypocriſy, 
368. | 

Charybdis, a gulf in the Sicilian ſea, 
115. . 

Chariot of Venus, drawn by ſwans, 319. 

Cheerfulneſs, a valuable enjoyment, ne- 
ceſſary to happineſs, 284. 


Chremes, a covetous old man in the co- 


medy, 401. 

Chimera, a mountain in Lycia, that 
vomited up fire, 116. 

Chiron, the nurſing father of Achilles, 
441. 

Chloe, a young woman, reſerved and 
untractable, 98. Horace forſakes Ly- 
«ia for her, 250. 

Chloris, her ſcandalous profeſſion and 
wantonneſs cenſured, 266. 

Circe, a famous ſorcereſs, who, by her 
ſinging, enticed the mariners to come 
to her, 79. 

Civil bar, the cauſe of numberleſs ca- 
lamities to a ſtate, 426. | 

Claſſicum, the ſignal given by muſical 
inſtruments to begin the fight, 403. 

Clropatra, queen of Fg ypt, after the de- 
feat of Antony, poiſons herſelf, 25. 

Clio, the chief of the nine Muſes, 52. 

Cnidos, the name of two cities, one in 
Cyprus, and the other in Curia, in both 
which Venus was worſhipped, 307. 

Cocytus,a branch of the Sin hell, 198. 

Cudrns, the laſt king of Athens, his great 
love to his country, 277. 

Colebos, a region of Aa, fertile in poi- 
ſons, 193. 

Conchylia, a general word for all kinds of 
ſhell-tuth, 406. 

Hh 2 Con- 
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Conſecration of the emperors, whence it 
had its origin, 296. 
Contentment, better than riches, 210. 
The true way to happine fs, 270. 
Corinth, a famous city of Greece, 28. 
Corvinus Meſſala, a noble Roman, cele- 
brated by Tibullus, of ſingular probity, 
282.- | 
Corybantes, the prieſts of Cybele, 74. 
Cos, an iſland of the Ægean ſea, that 
produced very fine purples, 379. 
Cotiſon; king of the Daci, favors the 
party of Antony, 248. 
Cottytran myſteries, the myſteries of 
_ Cotys, or Cottyto, the Goddeſs of de- 
bauchery, 456. 


Country-life, its advantages deſcribed, / 


403. 
Courtezans, their doors beat open at 
night by the young men, 266. 


Cragus, a mountain in Lycia, ſacred to 


Apollo, 93. 

Craſſus, ich and covetous, overthrown 
by the Parthians, 236. 

Crates, a Theban philoſopher, a ſaying 
of his, 292. 

Crete, an iſland in the Mediterranean 
ſca, 110. Famous for its hundred 
cities, 302. 

Crimes, after they are committed, com- 
monly reflected on with horror, 302. 

Crow, the foreteller of rain, 274. | 

Criers, went before malcfaCtors to pub- 
liſh their crimes, 45. 

Cunuing. Mercury excelled in it, 43. 

Ci, u great friend to Venus, 276. 

Gpþid, the God of love, and fon of Ve- 
nus, 22. | 

Crrins Dentatus, a noble Roman, of grea 
integrity, 57. 

Cyclopes, the ſons of Nrpiune and Amphi- 
trite, who helped Fulcan to make Ju- 
piter's thunderbolts, 18. 

Cydorian bow, Cretan bow, from Q don 
one of the principal cities of that 
Vland, 362. | 

Cr/lenan harp, becauſe Mercur, the in- 
ventor of it, was born in Cy/texe, 441. 

(:ynara, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, of 
great beauty, 318. 

Cruſbia, a name given to Diana, from 
Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, 307. 

C:preſs, a funeral-tree, 215. 

Cyprus, an iſland of the Mediterranean 
ſea, 4. 


Cyrir, the firft founder of the Pey/iqy 


empire, 3 10. 


Dacia, a country beyond the Danube, 
145. 

Daedalus, a famous artificer at the court 
of Minos, 16, 323. 

Damalis, a noted female toper, 151. 

Damna culeftia, the meaning of the 
expreſſion, 351. 

Danat, the daughter of Acri/ius king of 
the Argiwes, her ſtory, 268. 

Danaides, daughters of Danaiis, their 
ſtory, 257. 

Daunia, an eaſtern region of Ialy, g7. 

Daunus, fon of Pilumnus and Danad, 
king of the Daunians, 315. 

Death, very much reſembles ſlecp, 100, 
The death of a friend to be berne 
with moderation, 102. Repreſented 
as an enemy with a net in his hand, 
ready to throw over our heads, 290. 

Dejanira, daughter of Oenens King of 
Etolia, ignorantly occaſions the death 
of her huſband Hercules, 412. 

Dejefion, we ought not to give way ta 
it in difteulties, 32. 

Deification of Romulus, gave riſe to the 
conſecration of the emperors, 296. 
Deiphobus, one of Priam's ſons, remark- 

able for his valour, 362. 

Delian Goddeſs, Diana why fe called, 
348. 

Dellius, an hiſtorian, Horace addreſſes 
an Ode to him, 164. 

Delos, an iſland in the Ægean ſea, chief 
of the Cyclades, 93. 

Delþhos, a city of Phocis, famed for the 
oracle of Apollo, 29. 

Delta, an iſland of Egypt formed by the 
Nite, 298, g 

Depulſus lacte, and depulſus ab ulere, 
weaned, 333. 

Deſcent, an honorable deſcent, how far 
valuable, 274. 

Diana, the Goddeſs of chaſtity, took 
great delight in hunting, 54. 

Dindymrus, a high mountain of PH 


74 | 
Dis, ſab dio, in the open air, 253. 
Diomedes, fon of Haltus, one of the 
Grecian worthies at the ſiege of 
Troy, 27. 6 
Dioncum cave, a cave of Venus, 161. 
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Dircean ſwan, Pindar ſo called from 
Dirce a mountain of Bœotia, 325. 

Direction, all events are under the di- 
rection of the Gods, 55. 

Diſappointment in love, hard to be got 
over, 138. N 

Diſquietndes of the mind, can only be pre- 
vented by obtaining the maſtery over 
our paſſions, 222. 

Dithyrambics, hymns compoſed by Pin- 
dar in honor of Bacchus, 325. 

Dog, Horace compares Gaffius Severus to 
a cowardly dog, 422. 

Domeſtics of a huſbandman, compared to 
a beehive, 408. 

Dragons, Pliny's account of their combat 
with the eagles, 333. 

Dreams, two gates for them, one of ivo- 
ry, and the other of horn, 303. 

Druſus, the ſon of Livia, ſent to make 
war againſt the Rhetr, 334. 


Eagle, Jupiter's thunder-bearer, why fo 
eſteemed, 3 32. 

Echion, built Thebes, 337. 

Education, improves and ripens our natu- 
ral talents to perfectidn, 335. 

EZe&s, the different effects of wine up- 
on different tempers deſcribed, 282. 

Elis, a part of Peloponneſus, where the 
Olympic games were celebrated, 325. 

Elgium, Horace's fine elogium on Achil- 
les, 346. 

Empire, Horace diſſuades Argrfius from 
tranſlating the ſeat of the empire to 
Troy, 228. 

Enceladus, a giant over whom TJzpiter 
threw mount Ana, 233. 

Enipers, makes court to Afterie in her 
huſhand's abſence, 244. 

Exnius, an ancient Lalin poet, who 

| Wrote the actions of Scipio Africans, 
357. 

, a city of IJonia in Afia Minor, 
2 


E/:errus, a philoſopher who placed hap- 
pineſs in pleaſure, 140. 

Epodes, why Horace's fifth Book is call- 
ed the Book of Epodes, 394. 


Equanimily, Horace adviſes Dellius te it, 
166, | 


More, 98. 
Eriphyle, filter to Adraſtus King of the 


Argives, 286. 


| Eraſmus, a ory of him and chancellor 


Erymanthus, a mountain of Arcadia, 93. 

Efquilian vultures, ſo called from the 
Efquilian hill, where the dead were 
buried, 422. 

Eſala, a ſmall village near Trbur, zog. 
Ethiopia, a general name, under which 
was alſo comprehended Eg yp, 241. 
Ev, a word uled by the prieſts of Bac- 

Chus, 212. 

Euphorbus, Pythagoras ſaid that he re- 
membered to have been Eupborbus at 
the ſiege of Troy, 120. 

Europa, the daughter of Agenor king of 
Phenicia, carried into Crete by Jupiter 
in the form of a bull, 301. 

Europe, one of the three parts into 
which the old world was divided, ſo 
called from Europa, daughter of Age- 
nor, 305. 

Euterpe, one of the nine Muſes, and in- 
ventor of the flute, 7. 

Experience, learned from the hiſtory of 
paſts age, 3 58. 1 


Fabricius, conquered Pyrrhus, king of 

Epirus, 56. 

Falernian wine, ſo called from a moun- 
tain of the ſame name in Campania, 
91. 

Favete linguis, a phraſe uſed to enjoin 
ſilence, 218. 

Taunus, a rural Deity, third king of the 
Aborigines, 20. 

Ferentum, a town in Apulia, bordering 
on Lucania, 213. 

Fefirval of Nepinne, kept with great ſo- 
lemnity at Rome, 308. 

Fidelity, very rare, was feigned by the 
ancients as covered with a white 
garment, 147. 

Fiz-irec, wild, among the number of 
thoſe that were accounted unlucky, 
418. | 

Folia, a witch whom Horace introduces 
into the ſociety of Canidia, 419. 

Folly, an affectution of folly ſometimes 
gives plcaſurc, 375. 

Formia, a ſca- coaſt town of Campare, 


272. 


Formianum, a mountain near the city 


Forma, 91. | 
Fortunate Iſlands, the notions entertain - 
ed. by the ancients concerning them 
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Fortune, always changeable and incon- 
ſtant, had a temple at Rome, 146. 
Steadineſs of mind the beſt ſupport 
againſt her attacks, 313. 

Forum, the place in which the people 
aſſembled, and public debates were 
held, 403. 

Friendſbip, when ſtrongeſt, 176. One of 
the principal ſources of human hap- 
pineſs, 304. 

Furies, three in number, the ſcourge of 
wicked men, 120. 94. 

Fufeus, Ariflius, a _ of great probity, 


Gades, an ifland in the traits of G:hral- 
tar, 163. 

Galatea, the accounts of commentators 
concerning her very uncertain, 300. 

Galeſus, a river of Calabria, 172. 

Gallantry, Horace bids adieu to it at for- 
ty years of age, 298. 

Ganymedes, the ſon of Tros, advanced to 
be Jupiter's cup-bearer, 281. 

Garganus, a mountain of Aprilia, 182, 

Garlic, Horace inveighs againſt it, as 
pernicious and hurtful, 410. 

Gauls, the courage and intrepidity where- 
with they face death, 387. 

Geloni, a pcople of Srythia, 216. 

Gerrom, a giant with three bodies, 196. 

Get, a people of Thrace, on the borders 
of the Ir, 391. 

Gelulia, an inland country of Africa, ve- 
ry much infeſted with lions, 101. 

ChMuca, daughter to the king of Co- 
rinth, with whom J falling in 
love, ſhe was poiſoned by Medea, 412. 

Glory, the love of it one of the ſtrongeſt 
paſhons of the mind, 216. 

G!ycera, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, $7. 

Gnidus, a city of Caria, where Venus had 
a temple, 128. 

naſſus, a city of Crete, bo. | 

Gods, Horace negligent in the worſhip 
due to them, 142. 
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H. 

Halyattes, a king of Lydia, 271. 

Hannibal, general of the Carthaginians, 
hills Rome with terror, 190. Pliny', 
character of him, 336. 

Happineſs, only to be attained by con. 
quering our paſſions, 186. 

Hare, Dr. Biſhop of Chicheſter ; firſt 
read ze inſtead of me, 5. 

Hazard, all games at hazard forbid by 
the laws at Rome, 293. 

Hebrus, a youth with whom Neob/; 
falls in love, 260. 

Hector, the ſon of Priam, a valiant Try. 
jan, 168. 5 

Helen, the wife of Menelaiis, carried to 
Troy by Paris, 69. 

Helicon, a mountain of Baota, 52. 

Hercules, the ſon of Jupiter, and glory 
of heroes, 54. Received among the 
Gods for his virtues, 226. Arguftu; 
compared to him, 262. 

Heſperian ſea, from Heſperus a king cf 
Spain, 207. 

Hippolyte, the wife of Acaſtus king of 
Magne/ta, 244. 

Hippolytus, the fon of Theſeus, his re- 

markable ſtory, 353. 

Hipponax, a poet who wrote ſome ſati- 
rical verſes againſt Bupalus and An- 
termns, 425. 

Hirpinus, one of the poet's intimate 
friends, 186. 

H//torian, the talents requiſite to form a 
good one, 278. 

Hiftory of the civil wars, an improper 
ſubje& for Pollio, 160. One of the 
channels through which the Kknov- 
ledge of remote times is conveyel 
down to us, 358. 

Haemus, the higheſt mountain of Thra', 
52, | 

Hamer, the prince of epic poets, 24. 

| Ebrace, too laviſh in his own praiſes, 
216. 


Grateful heart, never weary of making» Horſe, the ſtratagem of the wooden 


acknowledgments, 392. 
Gratiæ, the Graces, three in number, 18. 
Cratiiuude, rewards itſelf. Horace never 
. wanting in it, 90. 
Groſphus, a Raman ſenator, and friend of 
Hurace, 202. | 
ue, a giant with a hundred hands, 
2006. 
Hug es, a beautiſul youth of Gnidus, 171. 


horſe by which the Gre-#s made 
themſclves maſters of Troy, 340. 
Hyad-rs, the ſeven ſtars, 15. : 
Hydaſpes, a name common to two f 
vers of Aa, 96. 
Hydra, a monſter with many heads 
the poetical fictions concerning , 
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Hymettus, a mountain of Attica, abound- Its, the ſon of Tereus and Progne, kilt- 


ing in bees, that produced the fineſt 
honey, 174. 

Hypermnneftra, the only one of fifty that 
ſaved her huſband, 257. 


I. 

Iambic verſe, very proper for, and com- 
monly uſed in ſatire, 73. 

Janus, his temple kept open in time of 
war, and ſhut in time of peace, 390. 
Jaſon, by * the teeth of a dragon 
at Colchos, raiſed two armies of men, 
337. Son of AÆAſon, captain of the ex- 

pedition of the Argonauts, 411. 

Icarian ſea, near Samos, an iſland over- 
againſt Epheſus, 4. 

Iccius, a philoſopher, procurator to A- 

. grippa in Sicily, 124. 

Ila, a high mountain of Phrygia, fa- 
mous for the controverſy about the 
apple of diſcord, 28 1. 

Iles, the middle of the month, from the 
Tuſcan verb iduare, 369. 

Idomeneus, fon of Deuealion, and grand- 
fon of Minos king of Crete, 362. 

Jealouſy, Horace full of it, accuſes Lydia 
of being too kind to Telephus, 62. 

Lia, the daughter of Numitur, and mo- 
ther of Romulus, 10. Why called a 
Troun prieſteſs, 227. | 

Imaginary evils, the folly of given way 
to them, 188. 

Inachia, one of Horace's firſt miſtreſſcs, 
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436. 

Inachus, the firſt King of the Ar gives, 
165. 

Inclinations, vicious, when once given 
way to, can ſeldom be reſtrained, 
266. 

India, a large country of Aa, on each 
tide of the Ganges, 96. 

I:fpiration, the propereſt ſeaſon for a 


thy poet to expreſs his gratitude to his 
bene factor, 296. 
en Integrity, the ſureſt defence againſt dan- 


gers, 96. a 

Jeleos, a part of Theſſuly, abounding in 
po1ſonuus herbs, 418. | 

linia, part of Au Minor, inhabited by 
a colony of Greeks, 406. 

Ithmean games, inſtituted by Sr hug, 
in honor of Mc/icerta, and celebrated 
in the IIb of Corinth, whence 
Wer names, 328. 


ed by his mother, and ſerved up to 
his father, changed into a pheaſant, 
72. 
Foy, ſacred to Bacchus, of great virtue 
to diſſipate the fumes of wine, 367. 
Juba, a king of Mauritania, 97. . 
Juguriba, a king of Numidia, made cap- 
tive by Marius, 160. 
Julian edicts, laws enacted by Auguſtus, 


391. 

IDilus, the ſon of Mark Antony and Fu- 
via, 322. 

Jupiter, the ſon of Saturn and Ops, ſove- 
reign of the Gods, 8. Sometimes ta- 
ken for the open air, 253. 

Irion, the father of the Centarrs, em— 
braces a cloud inſtead of Juno, 256. 


K. 

Knees, by their ſtrength the ancients uſed 
frequently to expreſs the ſtrevgth of 
the whole body, 440. | 

Kings, the offspring of the Gods, and, 
in a peculiar manner, their repreſen- 
tatives, 324. 

Knowledge, tac bounds of human know- 
ledge narrow, 334. 


L. 

Lacrdarmon, the chief city of Laconza, 
38. 

La/age, one of Horacc's favorite miſ- 
treſſes, 97. 

Lamias, Horace invites him to mirth 
and cheerfulneſs, 272. 

Lamns, the fon of Neptune, and founder 
of tlie city Forma, 272. 

Languages, Mecenas maſter both of the 
Greek and Latin languages, 246. 

Lanuvinum, a {mall town on the Appian 
way, 390. 

Lanmedon, defrauded Aprlly and Nepriime 
of the reward he had promiſed them, 
226. 

Lapaihum, ſorrel, its excellent effects, 
406. 


| Lapithe, a people of Theſſitly, near 


mount Olin, 83. 
Lariſſa, a city of Jab, zo. 
Lalium, a city cf Italy, 148. 
Latona, the mother of Apoilo and Diana, 
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Laꝛus, good laws of no uſe without good 
manners, 291. 


Leda, 
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Leda, the mother of Caſtor and Pollux, 


Les, the fifth Ggn of the zodiac, 3 10. 

Leſbian wine, in great eſteem at Rome, 
79. Le/bian feet, the meaſure of Sap- 

phic verſe, invented by Sappho and 
Alcaeus of Lefbos, 348. 

Leftrygones, a people of Italy, on the ſea- 
coaſt, 270. 

Leuconoe, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, 48. 

Libitina, the Goddeſs who preſided over 
funerals, 3 14. 

Libra, the ſeventh ſign of the zodiac, 

- 206, 

Lib:ruian gallies, ſo called from the 
Liburni, a people of 1//yrium, 3 96. 
Licinia, ſiſter to Proculeius, and wife to 

Macenas, 191. 

Licinius Murena, brother to Proculeius, 
134. 

Li#ors, ſerjeants that attended the con- 
ſuls, 202. 

Life, full of uncertainty, a life of plea- 
ſure the beſt, 198. | 

Ligurinus, commentators at a loſs who 
he was, 321. Remarkable for the 
ſweetneſs of his voice, 364. 

Lionefs, Horace compares a lady deprived 
of her lover to a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, 282. 

Liris, a river that divides Latium from 
Campania, 273. 

Liver, ſuppoſed by the ancients to be 
the ſeat of love, 107. 

Livia, wife of Auguſtus, of remarkable 
beauty and prudence, 263. 

Lollivs, conſul with Q. AEmilins Lepidus 
in the 732d year of the city, 360. 

Love, Horace a captive to that Deity, 
the cauſe of innumerable evils, 86. 
The ſtrongeſt paſſion that poſlefles 
the mind, 255. 


Lucania, a country of Italy, famous for 


its fine paſtures, 400. 

Luteria, an eminent city of Daunian 
Apulia, 268. 

Luc ind, à name given to Diana, as hav- 
ing the care of women in childbed, 
285. 

Lucretilis, a mountain in the country of 
the Sabines, 76. 

Lucrine lake, in [taly, 200. 

Lrflrum, a ſpace of five years, 168. | 

Luxury, Horace profeſſes himſelf an 
enemy to it, 156. 
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Lybia, a region of Africa, 3. 


Lycans, a mountain of Arcadia, ſacred 


to Pan, 76. 

Lyce, a Tuſcan lady, Horace complaint 
of her cruelty, 252. Inſults her in 
her old age, 376. 

Lycidas, a youth much admired for his 
beauty at Rome, 21. 

Lyciſcus, a diminutive from Hau; 
Horace in love with him, 437. 

Lycurgus, a king of Thrace, diſpleaſes 
Bacchus, 213. 

Lycus, a boy beloved by Horace, 134. 
Alſo an old man, neighbour to Horace, 
279. 

Lyde, Horace complains of her obſtinacy, 
256. Adviſes her to ſpend the feaſt 
of Neptune joyfully, 306. 

Lydia, a woman of the town, 34. In- 


ſulted becauſe of her age, 106. 


Lyric poets, thoſe who wrote verſes to 


be played upon the harp, 7. 


M. 

Mercenas, a Roman knight, the patron of 
Horace and Virgil, 2. 

Ma wvius, a wretched poet, contempora- 
ry with Horace, 432. 

Magnificence, the Per/ians great affecters 
of 1t at their feaſts, 156. 

Malobathrum, an ointment that came 
from Malabar in the Eaft-Inies, 
176. 

Manes, the Genii of the dead, 20. The 
power granted to them by the hea- 
thens, 422. | 

Manlius Torquatus, conſul with Aurel 
Cotta in the year of the city 683, 
282. 

Manners of men, at firſt rude and un- 
cultivated, 42. Corruption of man- 
ners a principal cauſe of the calamitics 
that haraſſed Rome, 242. 

Marcellus, a valiant commander called 

Enis Romanorum, 57. | 

Mareotic wine, a fine wine brought 
from Egypt, 154. 

Marica, à marſh near the mouth of the 
Liris, 273. | 

Marriage, an inſtitution calculated to 
promote human happinels, 170. 

Mars, the God of war, fon of J 
and Juno, 11. | 

Marſi, a people of Latium in Italy, © 

Maſſage tes 
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Maſagetes, a people of Scythia, 147. 


Maſſic wine, ſo called from Mafficus, a M 


mountain of Campania, 8. 
Mafter of the feaſt, determined by the 
dice, 21. 
Maſtery over one's ſelf, when a man 
may be ſaid to have obtained it, 311. 
Matinus, a mountain of Apulia, 118. 
Matronalia, the inſtitution of this feaſt, 
kept on the firſt of March, 246. 
Mauri, Moors, the people of Mauritania, 
95. 
Mauritania, a region of Africa, 254. 
Medea, daughter of Aetes, inſtructs 
Faſon how to come at the golden 
fleece, 411. ; 
Medes, a people of Aa, ſubject to the 
Perſiaus, 124. 
Melpomene, one of the nine Muſes, the 
Muſe of tragedy, 100. Taken for the 
Muſes in general, 315. 


Memphis, a city of Egypt, in the iſland 


Delta, 298. 


' Menas, the freedman of Pompey, revolts 


to Auguſtus, 414. 

Menelaiis, king of Sparta, and huſband 
to Helen, 45. 

Mercury, the ſon of Jupiter and Mata, 
42. 


Meriones a famous captain at the ſiege 
of T1 ; | 

Merit, ene \ " CI a man's ſuc- 
ceſs . _ood fortune, 386. | 

Metarrus, Aſdrubal defeated at the river 
Metaur«s by Claudius Nero, 33 5. 

Metellus, conſul when the war between 
Ca ſar and Pompey broke out, 158. 

Midas, king of Mygdonia, of great 
riches, 271. 

Mimas, a giant ſlain by Jupiter, 233. 

Minerva, the Goddeſs of wiſdom, born 
without a mother, 226. 

Minos, a famous lawgiver of Crete, made 
one of the infernal judges, 119. 

Minturn, a city of Italy, near Formia, 
273» | 

Misfortunes often ariſe from our own 
inadvertency, anda wrong application 
of our talents, 3 54. 

Mitylene, the capital city of Le/bos, 28. 


Meonius, Homer, why ſo called, 360. 


Meloffi, a people of Epirus, 424. 

Money, 18 the cauſe of vice and de · 
generacy, 293. The love of it the 
root of all evil, 409. | 


Yeh a Parthian general, by whom 


the Romans had been defeated, 240. 

enument, Horace boaſts that his poems 
were a monument which time could 
not deftroy, 3 14. 

More, fir Thomas, chancellot of England, 
a ſtory of him and Eraſmus, 98. 

Morrow, it is fooliſh to give way to too 
much anxiety about him it, 38, 

Murena, brother-in-law ro Mgyxcenas, 
279. 

Muſes, Horace their favorite, thanks 
them for their protection and kind 
offices, 234. Owes his reputation and 
life to them, 331. 


Mycen, a city of Pelaponncſus in Greece, 


30. 

Mygdonia, part of Phrygia, 271. 

Myrtale, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, of a 
roving inconſtant temper, 136. 

Myrtoan ſea, a part of the Ægean ſea, 4. 

My/ians, a people of Aa Minor, be- 
tween Lycia and Thrace, 453. 


N. 

Naiads, Nymphs, Goddeſſes of the 
ſprings and fountains, 296. 

Nativities, women fond of having their 
nativities caſt, 49. 

Nature, her book furniſhes the poets 
with the fineſt ideas, 330- 

Newra, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, 266. 

Nearchus, a Greek name, the meaning 
of it explained, 280. 

Neceffity, muſt be yielded to, 146. Ne- 
cc//ity, of dying unavoidable, 289. 

Necklace, Eriphyle betrays her huſband 
for one, 268. 

Nectar, the wine drank by the Gods, 61. 

Nefafti dies, what, 192. 

Neobule, falls in love with Hebrus of 
Lipara, 260. | 


Nepos, a ſpendthrift-heir, why ſo called, 


401. 

Neptune, the God of the ſea, and brother 
of Jupiter, 23. 

Nereids, Nymphs of the ſea, daughters 
of Nereus and Doris, 307. 

Nereus, a Sca-God, 68. | 

Neftor, renowned for his great age and 

_ wiſdom, 70. 7 


Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of 


Amphion, her pride and puniſhment, 


342« 
Niphates, part of mount Taurus, 182. 
Nireus, king of Naxos, remarkable for 


dis beauty, 28 1. 
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Noiſe, at table, a ſhameful thing, 114. 

Norican (words, in great repute at 

AT lant beloved b 
OofPus, a youn aliant ove 
Pholoe, 11 7. Fo : 

Novendiales pulveres, the warm aſhes of 
the dead, why ſo called, 455. 

Numa Pompilins, ſecond king of Rome, 
10, 

Numantia, remarkable for its obſtinate 
oppoſition to the Romans, 190. 

Numidas Pomponius, carried his arms in- 
to Numidia, 148. | 

Nymphs, rural Goddeſſes that preſided 
over rivers, ſprings, Sc. 6. of 

O. 

OXavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, and wi- 
dow of Mark Antony, 263. | 

Ointment, - Horace invites Virgil to a 
feaſt, on condition of contributing 
ointment as his club, 374. 

Olympic games, inſtituted by Hecules, 3. 

Olympus, a name common to ſeveral 
mountains betweeen Thef/aly and 
Macedonia, 232. | 

Onyx, a phial made of- marble of the 
ſame name, 374. 

Opus a city of Bæotia, 115. 

Oricum, a ſca- town of Fpirus, 244. 

Orion, a great hunter, 193. | 

Orpheus, ſet the woods in motion by his 
harmonious muſic, 52. 

Oferes, birds that furniſhed with obſer- 
vations from their chattering and ſing- 

ing, 300. i N 

Olbo, a tribune of the people, who pre- 
ferred a law, by which ſeats were aſ- 
ſigned in the theatre to the equeſtrian 
order, diſtinct from thoſe of the ſena- 
tors, 41 5. | 


P. | 
Pacorus, the ſons of Orodes, king of the 
Parthians, 240. 
Pactolus, a river in Lydia, that rolled 
from the mountains a kind of gold- 
ſand, 445, * 


Palatine hill, the ſecular poem ſung in 
the temple which Auguſtus had built 


to Apollo on it, 462. 
Pali nodlia, what, 72. 
Palinuris, a promontory of Sicily, 232. 
Pallas, the Goddeſs of wiſdom, next in 
dignity to Jupiter, 84. 
Palms towards Heaven, the ordinary 


Panæl ius, a Stoie philoſopher, commend- 
ed by Tully, 125. 

Pandion, king of Athens, father of Progne 
and Pbilomela, 372. 

Pantheon, a temple built by Agrippa, and 
dedicated to all the Gods, 389. 

Paphos, a city of Cyprus, 128. 

Parce, what, 164. 

Paris, the ſon of Priam, carries away 
Helen, 68. 

Parra, a bird of an unlucky kind, by 
fome thought the owl, 299. 

Parrbaſius, a famous painter, cotempo- 
rary with Zeuxis, 356. 

Parſley, an herb frequently uſed in mak- 
ing garlands, 367. 

Parthians, a warlike people of A/ia, 87. 

Patareus, a name given to Apollo, why, 
234. 

Paulus Maximus, the fon of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and conſul with Tubero, 319. 
Pegaſus, a horſe with wings, begot of 

the blood of Meduſa, 116. 
Peleus, the father of Achilles, accuſed by 
Hyfppolyte, 244. 
Peligni, a people of Italy, ſeparated from 
the Sabines by the Mari, 278. 5 
Pelion, a mountain of Theſſaly, contigu- 
ous to Olympus, 232. 

Penates Di, what, 176. 

Penelope, the wife of Ulyſſes, famed for 
her chaſtity, 78. 

Pentheus, a king of Thebes, 112. 

Perjury, held in the greateſt deteſtation 
by the ancients, 180. 

Per/ians, a people of Aſa, anciently 
lords of the Eaſt, 93. i 
Pettius, Horace addreſſes an ode to him; 

uncertain who he was, 434. 
Phatton, the ſon of Phacbus and Clyment, 
thunderſtruck by Jupiter, falls into 
the Po, 371. 
Phalanthas, head of the Laced@moman 
colony that built Tarentum, 172 
Phidyle, Horace's houſekeeper in the 
country, 286. ; 4 
Philip of Macedon, an ordinary ſaying of 
his, 268. 
Philippi, famous for the overthrow of 
Brutus and Caffins, 177+ : 
Philomela, ſiſter to Progne, raviſhed by 
her brother-in-law Tereus, 372 
Phoceans, hard preſſed by the Per frans, 
abandon their native country, 445. 
Pholot, beautiful, but havghty and co- 
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Phraates, king of the Per/ians, expelled 
by his ſubjects, 163. 

Phryne, the name of ſeveral courtezans 
in Greece, 443- 

Pblbian, Achilles, fo called from Phthia, 
a town of Theſſaly, 345. 

Pieria, the name of a courtezan, of 


whom Lyce's huſband was enamour- 
ed, 254. 


Pierides, the Muſes, whence ſo called, 


232. | 
Pimplea, a mountain and fountain of 
Macedonia, ſacred to the Muſes, 110. 


. Pindar, the prince of the Grecian lyric 


poets, born at Thebes, 320. 

Pindus, a mountain'of Arcadia, 8 9. 

Pine-tree, ſacred to Cybele, Horace con- 
ſecrates it to Diana, why, 286. 

Pirithoiis, the fon of Ixion, and friend of 
Theſeus, 235. 

Plancus, Lucius Munatius, neglected at 
court, retires to his country-ſeat, 32. 

Pluto, God of hell and brother to Jupr- 
ter, 21, 196. 

Poculum amoris, poculum dgſiderii, a 
draught to raiſe defire, 419. 

Poems, do more honor to heroes than 
ſtatues, 325. | 

Poetry, that which gives honor and re- 
putation to great men, 358. 

Pollio, Caius Aſinius, a great commander 
and poet, 158. 

Pollux, fon of Leda, and brother to 
Helen, 14. 

Polyhymnia, one of the dine Muſes, who 
ſung many hymns, 7. 

Pomp, attended with many inconveni- 
ences, Horace dreads it, 272. 

Pompeius Varus, one of Horace's friends, 
174. 5 

Pontus, a region of 4/ia Minor, 64. 

Porſenna, king of the Tuſcans,. endea- 
vours to reſtore Tarquin, 447. 

Poſthbumus, Horace obſerves to him, that 
as time is in a conſtant flux, it ought 
to be enjoyed in the beſt manner, 196. 

Poverty, produces in the mind ſome- 
times great virtues, and fometunes 
great vices, 294. 

Porphyrion, one of the giants who made 
war againſt the Gods, 233. 

Pranefte, a city of Laly, twenty miles 
eaſt from Rome, 231. 

Prepetes, birds that furniſhed obſerva- 
tions from their flying, 300. 

Provterennt flumina, preeterennt ripas, ex- 


plained, 350. 


Pretexia, the robe worn by the Roman 
youth of quality, 417. 

Praiſe, the love of it a diſtinguiſhing 
paſſion of the mind, 94. Unmixed 
with flattery, yields a rational plea- 
ſure, 342. 

Praxiteles, his beautiful Venus in the 
poſſeſſion of the Carians, 307. 

Preface, Horace's firſt Ode, a preface to 
his works, 6. 

Priam, the laſt king of Troy, 44. 

Priapus, the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, 
who had a temple in Rome in the E/- 
quiliæ, 404. 

Proculti us, a Roman knight of great ge- 
neroſity, 162. 

Procyon, the forerunner of the dog- ſtar; 
whence its name, 3 10. 

Profeſti dies, days allotted for the civil 
buſineſs of men, 391. 

Progne, the daughter of Pandion, and 
wife to Tereus, her ſtory, 372. 

Prometheus, made an image of clay, and 
ſtole fire from heaven to enliven it, 
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Proſerpine, daughter of Jupiler, and wife 
to Pluto, 192. 

Proteus, ſon of Oceanus and Tethys, keep- 
er of the ſca-calves, . 

Providence, the propenſity of the mind 
to fly to ſome ſuperior being in di- 
ſtreſs, a ſtrong proof of it, 286. 

Ptolemy, a name common to the Ægyp- 
tian kings, 27. . 

Purſuits, men's purſuits different as their 
inclinations, 6. 

Pyramids, a particular deſcription of the 
pyramids of Ag yþt, 316. 

Pyrrha, wife of Deucalion, king of The/- 

faly, g. Alſo a woman of the town, 22. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epire, overcome by 
Fabricius and Curius, 242. 

Pythagoras, a philoſopher of Samos, who 
held the doctrine of the tranſmigra- 
tion, Sc. 119. 


Quarrelling nd inking, the barba- 
rous cuſtom of the Thracians, to be 
avoided, 116. 

Quicguid Deorum, a general invocation 
of all the Gods, 416. 

Quindecemviri, the keepers of the Sibyl- 
line writings, 462. DRE 

Quintilins Varus, a poet and critic of 
Cremona, and intimate friend of Vir- 
8 ils, 100. 
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Qusit, of an oval form, and thrown by 
means of a leathern thong, 35. 


R. 

Raven, one of the birds called Oſcines, 
that furniſhed obſervations from its 
ſinging, 300. 

Reapers, Horace admires their obdurate 
ſtomachs, able to digeſt garlic, 410. 

Regulus, conſul inthe firſt Punic war, 56. 

Religion, the neglect of it one of the 
chief cauſes of the calamities that 
haraſſed Rome, 242. 

Remus, the brother of Romulus, his 
blood the cauſe of the civil diſſenſions 
in Rome, 427. 

Retreat, Horace deſires Tibur or Taren- 
tum for the retreat of his old age, 174. 

Rhbacus, a giant ſlain by Bacchus, 233. 

Rbwet:, the extent of their country, 333. 

Rhea, the daughter of Numitor, called a 

Trojan prieſteſs, 227. 

Rhodes, the chief city of an iſland of the 
ſame name, 28. 

Rhodope, a mountain of Thrace, and 
place of rendezvous for the Tracian 
Bacchantes, 295. 

Rhone, a river of Gaul, 217. 

Ricbes, their true value conſiſts in the 
right uſe of them, 164. 

Rod, uſed by Mercury, in aſſigning ſepa- 
rate ſouls different abodes, 45. 

Rome, defiring the return of Auguffus, 
compared to a mother anxious for the 
abſence of her ſon, 34. | 


Romulus, the firſt king and founder of 


Rome, 88. 
Rubizo, explained, owing to the too 
great hcat af the ſun, 188. 


8. 

Sabine caſk, what, 38, Wine, a mode- 
rate wine drunk by people of low 
fortune, 88. Women, good houſe- 
wives, of great induſtry and frugali- 
ty, 406. : 

Sagana, a ſorcereſs, one of the aſſociates 
of Canis, 419. 

Salii, prieſts of Mars, inſtituted by Nu- 


ma, 321. | 
Salluft, 3 of the hiſtorian, 162, 
Sappba, a famous poeteſs, who firſt in- 
vented Sapphic verſe, 110. 
Sardinia, a conſiderable iſland of the 
Mediterranean: ſea, 130. 
Satirical temper, very difficult to be te- 
ſtrained, 423. 


Satyrs, a kind of paltry Demi-God* 
converſant in woods and deſerts, 7. 
Scarus, a kind of fiſh to be found only in 

the Carpathian ſea, 406. 

Scauri, an illuftrious family of conſular 
dignity, 56. : 

Scopas, a celebrated ſtatuary of the iſland 
Paros, 356. 

Scorpio, the eighth ſign of the Zodiac, 
206. 

Scythia, two of the name, European and 
Afratic, 87. | | 

Scythians, an elegant deſcription of their 
way of life, and manners, 290. 

—_— the variety of ſeaſons, an em- 

lem of different ſtages of life, 40. 

Secreſy, a great virtue which all ought 
to aim at, 224. 

Secular poem, Horace commanded by 
Auguſtus to make it, 462. Games 
celebrated at Rome every hundred 
years, with great ſolemnity, a de- 
ſcription of them, 462. 

Self-praiſe, Horace vindicated in it, 3 16. 

Semele, the daughter of Cadmres king of 
Thebes, 79. 

Septimius, a Roman knight and lyric 
poet, 172. 

Serican arrow, from Seres a people of 

India, 125. 

Serverus, a malicious ill- natured poet, 
422. 

Sextus, a friend of Brutus, 20. 

Sibylline verſes, the ſecular games pre- 
ſcribed in them, 462. 

Sicambri, war proclaimed againſt them 
in the 737th year of the city, 326. 
Sicilian diſhes, ſumptuous entertain- 

ments, 218. 

Sickneſs, Horace expreſles his concern at 
Macenas's ſickneſs, 208. 

Sidonians, the people of Sidon, a city of 
Pbænicia, 451. : 

Silvanus, the ancients acknowledged 
three Deitics under this name, 404- 

Si pbus, a noted robber, 198. 

$1thonia, a different name of Thrace, 8;. 

Smoke, wine repined by being expoſed 
toit, 247. 

Sociale Bellum, begun by the Marſi, un- 
der the conduct of Poprdins, 264. 
Scerates, condemned by the Athenians to 
drink a cup of hemlock, 125. The 
prince of philoſophers, and founder c 

the academics, 283. ; 

Socratical philoſophy, the ſame with the 
academic. 284. Song 
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. a cuſtom among the ancients to 

ing ſongs at the ſtreet- doors of their 
miſtreſſes, 2 54. 

Soracte, a hill ſacred to Apollo, 38. 

Sorcery, Horace ridicules that pretended 
art, 42 2. 

Hain, a very conſiderable part of Eu- 
rope, 148. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, and Thracian by 
birth, threatens Rome with ruin, 264. 

Ste/ichorus, an eminent poet of Chimera 
in Sicily, 360. 

Sthenelus, a great warrior at the ſiege of 
Troy, 17. 

$thenebeea, wife of Prætus, accuſes Bel- 
lerophon of offering violence to her, 
244. 

mx, ſo called from its cry; it appeared 
only in the night, the kind of it un- 
known, 418. 

Study, Horace adviſes Yirgil againſt too 
cloſe an application to it, 376. 

Stygian lake, 215. 

Styx, a river of Arcadia, 140. 

Suburra, a name of one of the ſtreets of 
Rome, much infeſted by courtezans, 
420. 

Suceſs, ought always to be aſcribed to 
the bounty of heaven, 330. 

Jupicius Galba, firſt built public ſtore- 
houſes or vaults whence wine was, 
ſold, 374- 

Swan, poets commonly compared to 
ſwans, 214. 

Sybaris, a youth in danger of being ruin- 
ed by Lydia, 34. 

Syria a large country of A/ia, 130. 

8rtes, the Greater and Leſſer on the A- 
rican ſhore on either fide Tripoli, 96. 


Tænarus, a promontory of Peloponneſes, 
141. 

Tanais, a river that divides the north 

part of Europe from A/ia, 252. Why 
called diſcors, 310. 

Tantalus, the ſon of Jupiter, and father 
of Pelops, 118. — 

Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth king of 
Rome, 5 5. 

Tecmeſſa, a Trojan captive, 167. 
Tel:gonus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, ignorantly 
kills his own father, 309. | 

Telepbus, Horace's rival in Lydia, 60. 

Tempe, a pleaſant vale in Theſſaly, be- 
tween Ofa and Olympus, 29. 

Temperance, the great preſervative of 
health, 412. a 


Tempeſts, they had a temple at Rome, 
and were ſacrificed to, 435. 

Temple, the difference between a temple 
and ſacred edifice, 240. 

Tereus, King of Thrace, raviſhes Philo- 
mela, changed into a Lapwing, 373. 
Terminalia, the feſtival of the God Ter- 

minus, kept with great ſolemnity at 
Rome, 407. 
Teucer, the ſon of Telamon, 30. 
Thalia, one of the Muſes, 347. 
Thaliarchus, 38. 


. Theatre, built in the form of a ſcmicir- 


cle, 89. 

Thebes, a city of Baeotia, built by Cad- 
mus, 29. 

Theſeus, the ſon of Ægeus, unable to 
reſcue his friend, 353. 

Thracian winds, the ſame with the 
north winds, 106. 

Thyades, prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 2 12. 

Thyeſtes, the ſon of Pelops, and brother 
of Alreus, 75. His imprecations, 421. 

Tiberius, the ſtepſon of Auguſtus, and 
brother of Druſus, 334. 

Ti hullus, an eminent poet, author of ſe- 
veral elegies, 136. 

Tibur, a city of Latium, fixteen miles 
from Rome, 82. 

Tigris, a rapid river of Alfa, that part- 
eth Meſopotamia and Afyria, 337. 
Time, the preſent time not to be neglect- 

ed, 49. 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, expels Phra- 
ates king of Per/ia, and is choſen in 
his room, 109. 

Tithonus, the ſon of Laamedon, changed 
into a graſshopper, 119. 

Titans, ſons of heaven and earth, over- 
thrown by Jupiter, 232. 

Tityos, thunderſtruck by Jupiter, far at- 
tempting to raviſh Latona, 334. 

Tormentum admovere, a metaphor taken 
from war, explained, 283. 

Torquatus, Horace addreſſes an Ode to 
him, 352. 


'Tranguillity of mind, the only true hap- 


pineſs, 204. | 
Tranſmizration, the doctrine of it ridi- 
culed by Horace, 121. 
Tree, Horace almoſt cruſhed by the fall 
of a tree, 196. | 
Triformis Diva, Diana, why fo called, 
284. EN, 
Tripods, great kettles or caldrons with 
three feet, 355. 
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Triumph, Horace addreſſes it as a perſon, 
326. : | 

Trochus, an iron hoop of five or ſix feet 
diameter, ſet round with rings, 293. 

Trojans, the Romans deſcended from 

them, 336. 

Troilus, one of Priam's ſons, 182. 

Tiullus, conſul with Lepidus in the 687th 
year of the city, 248. Tullus Haſtilius, 
one of the kings of Rome, why called 
rich, 352, 

Tuſculum, a city of Italy, near which ma- 
ny of the Roman nobility had their 
country -ſeats, 400. 

Tutor, a King or governor of our child- 
hood, 149. 

Tyndarts, one of Horace's miſtreſſes, 76. 

Typbaus a huge giant overthrown by 


Jupiler, 232. 


V. 

Valgius, 180 

Falour, the youth to be trained up to it 
from the earlieſt age, 224. 

Varius, a celebrated tragic poet of the 
Auguſtan age, 224. 

Varus, deputy of Gallia Ciſalpina, $2. 

Valican hill, ſo called from the God 
Vaticanus, qo. 


Veia, a ſorcereſs of Canidia's troops, 419. 


Venaſrum, a city of Campanta, 174. 

Venis, the Goddeſs of beauty, wife to 
Vulcan, 10. Renews her attacks upon 
Horace when he was fifty years old, 
318. 

Verba male ominata, the ſenſe of the 
words deſcribed, 264. 

Fervain, an herb uſed in ſacrifices to 
adorn the altars, 368. 

Vella, daughter to Saturn, in whoſe ho- 
nor a perpetual fire was kept, 236. 
Feſtal virgins, ſacred to Yefta, keepers 

of he tered fire, 10. 
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Vice cannot be reproved unleſs named, 
| 

Viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, an emblem of 
the inconſtancy of human affairs, 354. 

Victory, of Druſus over the Vindelici 
celebrated, 333. | 

Vindelicia, part of Suabia and Bavaria, 
333 | 

Virgil, the prince of the Latin poets, au- 
thor of the AZnerds, 14. Horace invites 
him to a feaſt and merriment, 372. 

Viftue, entitles to the greateſt honors, 
84. 

Vulcan, the God of fire, fon of J. ite 
and Juno, 18. 


U 
Utyſes, king of Ithaca, a politic prince, 
0 


7 * 
Uneaſineſs of mind, Horace counſels La- 
mas againſt it, 112. 


Urchin, Canidia compared to a fea- 


urchin, 419. 
Ufurers, a ſatirical ſtroke levelled at 
them, 409. 


W. 

Winds, Thractan, the ſame with the 7-- 
pbhyrs, called the companions of the 
ſpring, 372. 

Wor/hip of the Deity, handed down by 
tradition from the firſt founder at 
mankind, 128. 


X. | 
Xanthias Phoceus, aſhamed of love for: 
ſlave, 166. 
Xanthus, a river of Phrygia,, in which 
Apollo waſhes his hair, 347. 


Z 


Zepbyrs, the 8 introduces ti! 
ſpring, and open the ſea, 243. 
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the 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


SEVERAL years having elapſed ſince the 
publication of the laſt edition of Warsox's 
Tranſlation of Horace, the work had in conſe- 
quence become exceedingly ſcarce; and as va- 
rious demands have from time to time in vain 
been made for it, as well by orders from abroad 
as in this country, a republication of the work 
was judged expedient, and neceſſary. The eaſe 
and exactneſs of the Tranſlation, together with 
the learned and extenſive Notes with which it 
is accompanied, and the Catalogue of all the 
different editions of Horace prefixed to the firſt 
volume, have given to this work a degree of ce- 
lebrity and value to which no other Engliſh 
tranſlation of Horace is entitled. From the want 


of due attention in the editor of the latter im- 
preſſions of the work a great number of material 
errors had crept in: theſe are now very carefully 


corrected; and the whole is preſented to the pub- 
lie with a neatneſs and accuracy, which it is not 
doubted will add to the patronage and eſteem 
which the work has ſo long and ſo juſtly acquired- 


July 14, 1792 


